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PREFACE. 


Tuis first part of our Latin grammar is ‘introductory’, its object being, to 
enable the student by a popular and easy statement of the fundamental princi- 


_ples to study the details of Latin according to our theory, which we have mi- 


nutely presented in the Second Part. Referring to the Preface of the Second 
Part for our method of grammatical treatment, we would make the following 
remarks in regard to the three books contained in this first volume. 

We are of the opinion that nobody can fully understand or even appreciate 
the spirit and usages of any language, unless he is able to express himself in it. 
Hence we have anited Latin composition with what is generally understood by 
‘Grammar proper’. No rule has been presented, in this first Part, without 
showing its application and treatment in converting English phrases or senten- 
ces into Latin. From the very beginning, and in the most elementary forms of 
the language, the student learns the ‘ difference of the two idioms’, and gradu- 
aily acquires the art of thinking in Latin, while, at the same time, he masters the 
art of grammatical thinking both in general, and with respect to his own ver- 
nacular. 

We have continued this constant regard to composition, even in the Second 
Part, but according to a plan different from the method followed in the first. 
On the one hand, the Exercises in composition, contained in the Second Part are 
chiefly calculated to teach the art of transforming modern thought into classical 
forms. On the other hand, the connection of the exercises with the body of the 
grammar is more an external one in the Second Part, sothat they may be omit- 
ted without at all affecting the grammatical discussion. And the exercises are 
so framed that each chapter is complete in itself, and especially adapted to the’ 
wants of higher college-classes, while all that is contained in the First Part 
(and also in the Fourth Book of the second) is intended to be studied in the 
preparatory and Grammar schools. 

In devising a proper method for a systematic study of this kind, we had to 
struggle with considerable difficulties, which are well known to every practical 
teacher. It was one of our chief points of view, that the student should fully 
understand every subject presented to him, without drawing, as it were, on the 
future, and without anticipating many things that, at the given time, could not 
yet be comprehended. To begin with memorizing the whole of the paradigms 
of nouns and verbs is, in our opinion, a practice both useless and dangerous. 
Useless, because all the paradigms thoroughly memorized, will never help the 
student to translate the very plainest sentence of the easiest authors; danger- 
ous, because it educates the student to mechanical memorizing. On the other 
hand, we consider the so-called Ollendorf method a most nefarious device, 
calculated to train the beginner to desultory and loose study. We also wished 


ods 
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to keep clear from all theoretical and philosophical expositions, but nevertheless 
to teach the student thedeep meaning hidden under every grammatical form. 
We hope that there is no page in this whole book which will encourage loose 
study on the one side, and mechanical drill on the other. We meant to compel 
the student to think, and to prepare him for understanding even the most difficult 
of grammatical subjects. We never have tried to evade any of the numcrous 
difficulties in his path, but toshow him the right way not only to overcome 
buat to love the difficulties. 

How far we have succeeded in this plan can be fully tested now that the whole 
work is before the public. The first two books, under the title ‘Manual of 
Latin Grammar and Composition’, have been for several years in the hands of 
teachers, many of whom have repeatedly expressed their anxiety to see the 
work completed. This ‘Manual’ appears now, under a different title, in a 
thoroughly revised form. It is increased by the whole of the Third Book, the 
details of Latin Etymology and Prosody, in the form of seven Appendices to 
the body of the Grammar. The teacher may either connect their study with 
that of the introductory lessons, or they may be studied separately after finish- 
ing the course contained in the first three books. 

In regard to ‘etymology’ we have confined ourselves strictly to the Latin, and 
never indulged in the cheap luxury of ‘ comparative philology’, however strongly 
we had often to resist our inclination to enter upon that field. 

To each of the two Parts a separate and complete index is added, in which a 
full and systematic analysis of every article is contained. 

We must acknowledge our deep obligations to D. T. Reiley, Professor of 
Latin in Rutgers College. To his advice and suggestions many parts of this 
grammar owe partly their origin, partly their form. 

New BRUNSWIOK, June, 1875, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I—BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 


The Latin language in its earliest age (about 800 8. c.) was 
spoken in Latium, the central part of Italy. It arose from a 
anion of two languages, that of the Osci, an old Italic nation, 
and the Pelasgi, from the latter of whom, also, the Greeks de 
rived their language. There are but few fragments extant of the 
time before the second Punic war (200 8. c.), the oldest of them 
not reaching beyond the year 500. Thus our knowledge of the 
language, as it was spoken during this time, is very imperfect. 
This generally is called the aRcHaIc PERIOD. 

The next age (ANTECLASSICAL PERIOD) dates ftom 200 to 81 
B. C., or from the second Punic war to Sulla’s dictatorship. A 
number of authors, as the poets Plautus and Terence, and the 
great prose-writer M. Porcius Cato ( Censorinus ), some of whose 
works are yet extant, wrote during this period. Their style lacks 
the polish of the next period, and the anteclassical language 
abounds in words and constructions, which the more refined taste 
of the next period has rejected. 

The cLassicaL PERIOD Or GOLDEN AGE of Roman literature 
begins with the dictatorship of Sulla and terminates with the 
death of Augustus (14 4. p.) During this period the language 
reached its culminating point, and gradually became the spoken. 
tongue not only of the whole of Italy, but of the whole West of 
the Roman Empire. Here belong the prose-writers Cicero, 
Cesar, Nepos, Sallust, Livy, and the poets Lucretius, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid. 
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After the golden follows the sttver AGE (from 14 to about 150 
A. D.), with the prose-writers Velléjus Paterculus, Quintilian, 
Seneca, Pliny, the older and younger, Tacitus, Suetonius, Cur- 
tius, aud the poets Juvenal, Persius, Martial, Petronius, and 
the tragedian Seneca. 

The next period, or BRAZEN aGE, marks the decay and final dis- 
solution of the language, which ceased to be spoken about the 
end of the seventh century after Christ. Both the silver and 
brazen ages form the Post CLASSICAL PERIOD. 

While in writing Latin the golden age must be our principal 
guide and authority, several writers of the silver age must be 
ranked very high, and fally deserve to be studied in our schools, 
This generally is not the case with the writers of the brazen age, 
who neither furnish a model for imitation, nor can their reading in 
schools be considered as desirable. 

RemanrKs.—A peculiar class of writers in the brazen age are the ECCLESIASTICAL 
AUTHORS, that is, those who wrote on subjects pertaining to the Christian 
church. Their style is fall of Orientalisms and faulty expressions, but they 
are the only authority for theological terminology. Among there, Lactantius 
(812) is a remarkable exception in regard to Latinity, his style being of almost 
classical purity and elegance.—Of the Romar. Jurists, belonging to each of the 
three periods, only fragments, more or less considerable, are extant, partly con- 
tained in the collection of the Roman Jaw made by Justinian (533 A. D.), known 
as the ‘ Pandects’ or ‘ Digests,’ partly in some treatises of Gajus and Ulpian, and 


the smaller fragments of a few others. Several of the Jurists, both of the silver 
and brazen ages are greatly superior in style to their contemporaries, 


Il—OF LETTERS AND SYLLABLES. 


1. The Latin language has the same letters as the English, 
with the exception of w and &. The letter & however sometimes 
was used by the ancients instead of initial c before the vowel a 
and the diphthong ae, especially in abbreviations, as K. or Kaeso, 
instead of Caeso; K. or Kal., instead of Calendae. 

2. The letters y and z occur only in words taken from the 
Greek and other foreign languages. This in general is the case 
also with the double letters ch, th, and ph. But these also are 
found in very few Latin words, as Cethéjus, triumphus, pulcher. 

3. There are three pIPpHTHONGs in general use in Latin: ae, oe, 
and aw. The rarer diphthongs are ew, ec, and ui. 


Rem. 1. In some few words the letters ae and oe have the force of twa 
distinct vowels, belonging to two different syllables. This always 
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II.—OF LETTERS AND SYLLABLES. q 


must be marked over the vowel ¢, either by the DLAtRESIS (aér, 
coérceo), or by the sign of the QUANTITY (poéta, aéris). Wherever 
this is not the case, the vowel combinations ae and oe are DIPHTHONGS, 
that is, sounds partaking of the nature of two different vowels, 
although pronounced by a single utterance of the voice. Au in Latin 
words always is a diphthong. 

Rem. 2. The vowel-combinations eu, et, and ui are generally used as SEPA- 
RATE vowels, and not as diphthongs. To these the sign of the dizresis 
is not applied (de-us, de-inde, hu-ic). They occur as diphthongs only in 
interjections (heu, ehen, heus, het, eta, hui), and in the words neuter, neuti- 
quam, ceu, neu, seu. The Poets frequently use the combinations wi and et 
as diphthongs in Auic, cut, dein, and other words. 

4. The old Romans used only caprrat Letrers for writing. The 
emall, or so called Roman letters, came into general use not before 
the ninth century, though they were known as early as the fifth. 
In our modern Latin texts capitals are used: 1. After periods, 
points of interrogation and exclamation, and generally after 
colons; 2. In proper Names and words derived from them; 3. In 
the beginning of sections, and in poetry, of verses; 4. In titles, 
headings and inscriptions. | 

5. Among the consonants we distinguish: 1. The Liqurps, /, m, 
m,7r,s;* 2. The Mores b and p (P-mutes or Labials), c and g, 
(K-mutes or Gutturals), d and ¢ (T-mutes or Linguals); 3. The 
SEMI-vowELs j and v; 4. The Lasian and Gurrurat Brearaines 
f and q; 5. The Aspirate h; and 6. The Douste Lerrer 2, 
which takes the place of cs or of gs. 

Rem. 3. The Romans used for the semivowels j and », and for their 
corresponding vowels + and wu, only one sign for each vowel and 
semivowel (J and V). eae? 3 

6. The divisiom of the Latin Syziastes is different from 
that of the English. Every Latin syllable regularly terminates in 
& VOWEL, and the consonant, following this vowel, belongs to the 
NEXT syllable. Thus pater must be divided pa-—fer, not pat-er, 
and po—pu-lus, not pop—ul—-us. 

Of this rule there are two exceptions : 

1. The last syllable of a word may terminate either in a vowel 
or a consonant, as: frater, honos, docet. | 


* The letter s generally is not classified among the liquids, being called a s1BILanr. 
But it shares all the essential properties of the other liquids, which especially is evident 
from the inflection of the noun and verb, where the sane laws apply to the letter @ as te 
the other liquids. ; 
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2. When a vowel is followed by éwo or more consonants, the 
first of these belongs to the preceding syllable, unless the two or 
three consonants are such, that they may form the initials of a 
Latin word. In this case they all belong to the nexr syllable. 
Thus we divide ser—mo, ar—te, pel—lo, since neither rm, nor rt, 
nor UJ can begin any Latin word. But we divide a—pro, a-gro, 
du-plex, am-pla, cas—tra, since Latin words may begin with pr, 
gr, pl and sér. 

Rem. 4. A Latin word, not taken from the Greek, cannot begin with any 
but the following combinations of consonants: 

1. With a MUTE, followed by one of the liquids I or Fr, as prae, 
gratis, plecto. In very few words, as gnarus, the mute g may be 
followed by the liquid m. 

2. With the liquid s and a mute, as spes, sto, scateo. 

8. With sel and s-r, having a mute between them, as s¢repo, 
splendeo, scribo. 

Rem. 5. In compound words the component part must be separated, as 
ab-uti, trans—co, de-fero. An inserted d joins the preceding vowel, 
as prod-—est, red-eo. | 

1. Syllables, which terminate in a vowel, are called opem, and 
those, which terminate in a consonant, close. The last sylla- 
ble of a word is called the ultima, the last but one the 
penult, and the third syllable from the end the ante- 


penult. 


III QUANTITY, ACCENT, PRONUNCIATION. 


1. The Quantity of a syllable or of a vowel is its LenerH 
or sHortNEss, that is the longer or shorter Time, required for pro- 
nouncing it. The Accemt of a syllable is the stress of the 
voice, laid upon one syllable in distinction from the other syllables 
of the same word. 


Rem. 1. The two ancient languages had this peculiarity, that they meas 
ured their syllables as well as their vowels. In most modern lan- 
guages QUANTITY follows the ACCENT, and both virtually are the 
same. In ancient languages on the contrary ACCENT was determined 
by QUANTITY. 

We here consider QUANTITY so far only, as it has an influence on the 
accent in PROSE. For particular rules on quantity see p. 389. 
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2. In ancient porrry every syllable and every vowel was accu- 
rately measured, and accommodated to a certain scheme, called 
the merrum. Here the accentuation of the syllables, as it was 
usual in PRosE, was altogether disregarded, and the accent of . 
POETRY (ictus, or arsis) was determined by the metrum alone. 
Thus the quantity of every syllable was of paramount importance 
in the composition and recitation of verse, since it was necessary 
to fit each syllable to the metrum, and the different time, allotted 
by it to long and short syllables necessarily modified their pronun- 
ciation. | 

This is different in prose, where nothing but the accent is deter- 
mined by the quantity, and this in words of more than two sylla- 
bles only. On the pronuncration of the single syllables or vowels 
the quantity of the latter has little or no influence. 

3. A syllable is tone either by mature or by position, 

It is long by nators, if it has a LONG VOWEL OF & DIPHTHONG. 
Thus in venire, docére, leénes, amoenus, incautus the penults are 
long by nature, because they have long vowels or diphthongs. 

It is long by position, if its sHort vowel is followed by two or 
more consonants. Thus in ventus, ferre, magister the penults 
are long by postrion, because their vowels are followed by two 
consonants, 


Rem. 2. The quantity of the INFLECTIONAL TERMINATIONS is shown in 
those parts of the grammar, where the inflection itself is taught, and 
partly in the Prosody (App. VII). Since these rules cannot be imparted 
to first beginners, and since the quantity of the radical parts must al- 
ways be learned by ‘authority,’ we have, for the sake of securing a cor- 
rect pronunciation, adopted the following system of notation throughout 
this grammar : 

Vowels, that are not marked, are supposed to be sHoRT. The 
LENGTH of a vowel is thus marked: 4d, é,7, 6, %, but only then, when 
the vowel belongs to the PENULT, since the quantity of the PENULT 
only has an influence on accentuation. Therefore the quantity of 
vowels in other syllables is marked only then, when by inflectional 
changes such a syllable may become a penult, as: adédrdre, obédire. 
Here the antepenults do and be are marked by the long sign, since 
these antepenults by inflection may become PENULTS (adéras, 
obédis). 

SHORT vowels, when it is desirable to designate their quantity, 
are thus marked: 4d, 2, %, 0, %. 


4. Two consonants do not form position, and leave the syllable 
sHort, if the former of them is a murs, and the latter a trqum. 
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Thus in arbitro, tenebrae, quadruplex the penults are sHort 
because their vowels are sHort, and their consonants ¢r, br, pl, 
being mutes with liquids, do not form position. 

The mute and liquid combination gn however always makes 
position, 

5. The Accent in prosz is determined by the following rules: 

1. All Monosytiasies have the accent on this one syllable, 
and two-syllabled words have their accent on the PENULT, as pa’ter, 
o’nus, le’o. 

2. In three - and more - syllabled words the accent is on the 
PENULT, if this is a Lone syllable, as magi’ster, argen’to, audi're, 
docé'bo. But the accent is on the anrepenvtr, if the penult is 
sHorT, as Cae’sare, do'céo, fa'cio, vo'licer. 


EXCEPTIONS.* 


a. PREPOSITIONS, when they stand before their nouns, have no accent 
atall. After their nouns they have the regular accent, as: propter 
ur'bem, but ur'be te'nus. 

b. If the ENCLITICS née, gue, ve, met are affixed to a word, the preceding 
syllable (the last of the word) receives the accent, whether long or short, 
as: terrd'qué, finé'que. But if gue belongs to the word itself the accent 
is regular, as: 2'tdgue (therefore), but t¢d’que (and thus). 

c. ADVERBS in 0, ad, ag and tc have their accent on the ultima, as; 
falso', una’, alias’, lic’. 

d. The PRoNouNS tdiic’, istic’, and the civic nouns in ag, as: nostras’, 
vestras’, have their accent on the ultima. 

6. Prepositions, compounded with adverbs, take their accent on the 
PREPOSITION, as de'inde, ex inde. 

jf. Those compounds of fucere, that retain the a, are accented on fd, 
even if it is the penult, as calefd'eit, satisfa'cis. 


6. The vowels and diphthongs are thus pronounced: 


a, as a in father u, as oo in tool 

e, as a in fate ae, 28 at in fair 

2 and y, as ee in tree oe, as French eu in feu 
0, a8 O in bone au, a8 ow in now. 


Rem. 3. Of the rare diphthongs the pronunciation of ev is doubtful. We 
may pronounce it like win wse, The French, Germans and Italians 
pronounce it differently, according to their own usage. The diph- 
thong ¢ is pronounced as # in bile. 


® Tres rea accentuum regulas conturbant: distinguendt ratio, pronunctands am 
biguitas atque necessitas, Priscianus de accentibus, 2, 8 
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%. All Latin vowel-sounds are either opEN, Or CLOSE, or 
opscuRE. ‘The pronunciation, as shown §6, is that of the opEN 
sounds, which in prose form the rnle for all open syllables, 
whether long or short,, whether accented or not. Diphthongs 
have no other but these open sounds, 

The ciose sounds of the vowels are those which are applied to 
close syllables, the closing consonant always modifying the utter- 
ance of the preceding vowel. 

The oBscurE vowel-sound is confined to the letter e in unac- 
cented, open PENULTS, as in facére, segétes, vehémens. 


Rem, 4. The close vowel-sounds are distinguished from the open 
sounds merely by their shorter duration. The close ¢ is sounded as 
English ¢ in pen, the close ¢ as English ¢ in pin, close u as English w in 

ull. The close sounds of @ and o have no exact equivalents in 
nglish, and must be learned from the mouth of the teacher. 

Rem. 5. If a vowel is followed by s¢ or sp, the syllable, although con- 
Bidered a8 OPEN (1., 7) in pronouncing nevertheless is joined with the fol- 
lowing 8, and has the CLOSE sound, as the penults in magi-ster, ca-stra, 
Sw-stis, po-stis, a-sper, which are pronounced, as if they were divided 
magis-ler, cas-tra, as-per. 

Rem. 6. In several words, which are spelled alike, but are dis. 
tinguished by the quantity of one of their vowels, the LONG vowel 
always should assume the OPEN, and the SHORT vowel the CLOSE sound, 
Thus the termination 7s in ACC. PLUR. of nouns of the vowel-class 
assumes the open sound, in order to distinguish it from NOM. SING. (N. 
SING. civis ACC. PLUR. civis). The penult of the neuter %dem, and the 
nominatives hic and hoc have CLOSE sounds, while the masculine tdem, 
the adverb hic, and the ablatives hdc and hac have OPEN sounds. The 
termination ws in the 4th declension, according to the authority of ancient 
grammarians, was pronounced with the OPEN sound, even in NOM. SING., 
where it is SHORT, in order to distinguish it from the like termination 
of the 2d declension. 

Rem. 7. In reading POETRY according to the metrum, the open sounds 
everywhere are applied to long, and the close sounds to short vowels. 


OxseRvVATION 1. It is advisable, in order to accustom beginners to the continental vowel- 
sounds, to make them pronounce the close syllables of the Latin language according to 
the following system : 

tolu, amemimomum aneninonwun, ar er tr or ur, 
as e8 is o8 us, at et it ot ut. 

OssrrvaTion 2. The system of pronunciation, as stated above, is, with some minor modi- 
fications in the different localities, adopted throughout continental Europe. In 
England and many parts of this country a different method prevails, which is based 
on the English vowel-sounds, Among the reasons, which are opposed to this system, 
we mention the following: 

1. The English vowel-system is incompatible with that of any other language. 
Hence only some of the English vowel-sounds have been singled out and appropri- 
ated to the Latin. But this very fact makes the English pronunciation of the Latin 
more difficult for even English beginners, than the continental system. 2, According 
to the English system the long and short vowel-sounds are distinguished according te 
‘he real quantity of the vowels, which makes it necessary for every learner to be familiaz 
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with the quantity of each vowel in every word of the language, before he can pro- 
nounce correctly. But this would require a longer time, than in any of our schools 
can be devoted to it. The consequence is, that we generally meet with a corrupt and 
vicious pronunciation, which it is painful to hear. 3. The continental vowel-system 
is easily acquired, and the few sounds, whose pronunciation is somewhat ditfticult for 
the beginner, must be anyhow acquired in studying any of the continental languages, 
4. We know, and can prove, that the 5 vowels on the whole were pronounced by the 
Romans, as the continental nations now pronounce them. Hence those, that adopt 
the English system of pronunciation, must acknowledge, that they distigure the 
language, and in reading Latin text destroy its euphony. For one vowel, espectally 
in the derivation of words, stands in a necessary euphonical relation to the other, 
which must be lost by the substitution of a foreign sound. 

Oxpszrvation 8 Following the continental pronunciation, we deviate in one point 
from the pronunciation of the ancients, regarding the application of the close vowel- 
sounds to all syllables ending in a consonant. e ancients distinguished here be- 
tween ACCENTED and ONACCENTED syllables, and gave in certain instances to accented 
syllables, whether terminating in a consonant or a vowel, the open sound—calling 
this the OIRCUMFLECTED in oppusition to the acutr sound. Thus the first syllable of the 
nominative Roma had the circumflected, but that of the ablative Romd the acute 
sound. These distinctions are so complicated, that it is practically impossible to in- 
troduce them. Hence the practice of the continental system takes no notice of these 
nicer distinctions in pronunciation. 


8 Most of the consonants are pronounced, as in English, 
but with the following exceptions : 

1. G always has the hard sound, as in legere (pronounce 
leghere ). 

2. J is pronounced as y in you, as in jus (pronounce yoos). 

3. C in the cuassicaL time was always pronounced like &. In 
the later centuries the hard and soft sounds of ¢ were dis- 
tinguished, so that before ae, oe, e, 7, y it was pronounced like 
hissing s, while before the other vowels and all cunsonants, and as 
a final letter it retained the sound of k. If we adopt this pronun- 
ciation, which is the customary one all over the continent of 
Europe, we should give to the letter s the sound of English z, 
since else it would not be distinguished from soft c. Where 
however the continental pronunciation is being first introduced, it 
is decidedly preferable, to pronounce the letter c in all places like 
k, and then the letter s must have the hissing sound.* 

4. Ci and é must not be pronounced like sh, but like see and 
tee. 

5. Hu is pronounced like hoo, not like yoo. 

6. Qu is pronounced like kw, but the conjunction gum, which 
frequently is written cum, always is pronounced cum. 


* The letter s probably had the hissing sound only in tho beginning of words and in 
the middle, before, or after consonants, Between two vowels and at tiie end it had the 
soft sound of English a 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


BOOK FIRST : 


THE ELEMENTARY PHRASES AND THEIR 
COMBINATION. 


LESSON I. 
DEFINITIONS. 


§ 1. 1. Inflection is the application of enpines to words, 
Thus if we change the word Caesar into Caesaris (of Cesar), or 
Caesari (to Cesar), we say that the word Caesar is inflected 
by the addition of the endings ts and 7. 

The different endings denote the different relations, which the 
inflected word has to other words in the sentence. 

§ 2, 2. Stem is that part of the word, to which endings 
(terminations) are added. The last letter of the stem is called 
the characteristic. Thus Caesar is the stem of Caesaris, 
and the letter 7 is its CHARACTERISTIC. 

§ 3. 3. Verss, susstaNtives (that is nouns and pronouns), 
ADJECTIVES and partly apveRBs are inflected. All other parts of 
speech cannot be inflected, and therefore are called INDECLINABLE. 

§ 4. 4. The inflection is fourfold: a. Conjugation; 6. De- 
clension ; c. Motion ; d. Comparison. 

a. Conjugation is the inflection of the vers, as amo, I 
love, amas, thou lovest, amat, he loves, &c. See § 6 and L. II. 

b. Declension is that inflection of substantives, adjectives 
and certain adverbs, which shows the casxs of these parts of 
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speech, as puer, the boy, puert, of the boy, puero, to the boy, 
&c. See L. III. 

c. Motion is that inflection of nouns and adjectives, which 
marks their GENDERS, as ursus a male bear, ursa a she-bear; 
bonus, good (masculine), bona, good (feminine), bonum, good 
(neuter). 

_d. Comparison is that inflection of adjectives which 
marks their pecrEEs, as altus, high, altior, higher, aliissimus, 


highest. 


Rem. 1. If VERBS are inflected, we say, that they are conjugated ; 
if SUBSTANTIVES or ADJECTIVES are inflected by DECLENSION, we say, 
that they are declimeds if by MoTION, that they are moved 3 
if ADJECTIVES are inflected by COMPARISON, they are said to be 
compared. 


§ 5. 5. The subject of a verb is that person or thing, 
that does the action implied in the verb. If the speaker himself 
is that subject, we call it the first persom (as J love). If 
the person spoken éo is the subject, we call it the second 
person (as thou lovest, you love); if any other person or 
thing, it is called the third person, as he loves, the boy 
loves, the house burns. 


Rem. 2. There are three persons for each number, singular and plural. 
Hence the conj Tae of the Latin verb is contained in six personal 
forms. (See L. II.) 


§ G. 6. The conjugation of the Latin verb shows: 1. The per- 
son of the subject. 2. Its number. 3. Its relation to the action. 
4. The time of the action. 5. The conception of the speaker, 
regarding the action. Those forms of the verb, which mark the 
relation of the sussecr to the action are called woice of the 
verb ; those which mark the tie of the action are called 
temses 5 and those which mark the conception of the spEaKER 
are called moods. 

§ 7. 7. Hence every conjugated form of the verb belongs to 
the following five accidents: a@. PERSON, b. NUMBER, C. TENSE, 
d. MOOD, €. VOICE. 


Rem. 3. All conjugated forms of the verb are comprised under the gen- 
eral name *‘ fimite verb,’’ in opposition to the term “ indefii- 
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nite or non-finite verb, which comprises the InFINITIVEs, the PAR- 
TICIPLES, the SUPINES and the VERBAL ADJECTIVES. 


Ge" We consider in the first book only one voice, the acTIvE, one mood, the 
INDICATIVE, One tense, the PRESENT; but all three persons in both numbers. 


§ &§. 8. The accidents of the MOUM are: CASE, NUMBER and 
GENDER; those of the PYOMOUM : CASE, NUMBER, GENDER and 
person; those of the adjective: cask, NUMBER, GENDER and 
DEGREE. 


LESSON II. 


THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 
§ 9. Parapicm. 


Infinitive : Amire, to love (stem: amd, characteristic: 
é, ending: re). 
Present Indicative: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Latin forms. English equivalents.| Latin forms. English equivalents. 
Ist pers. amo ‘J love l. amamus _—-we love 
2d.....amas thou lovest 2. amatis you love 


3d.....amat he (she, it) loves| 3. amant they love 


§ 10, Osservations. 


1. The English personal pronouns J, thou, he, &c., as subjects of the 
verb, penerally are not expressed by special words in Latin, but merely 
by ENDINGS. These are called PERSONAL endings. 

2. All verbs, which have the characteristic @, are conjugated after the 
first conjugation according to the paradigm amare. The present infini- 
tive always has the ending re. What is left of the infinitive, after 
striking out this ending, is the stem of the verb (verb-stem). 

3. Any given verb, after its stem has been found, is conjugated b 
ee attaching to it the personal endings, which are the fo 

owing : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
contracted with the 
1st pers. —o + preceding character- 1. —mus 
istic a into 0. 
24 § —w 2. —tis 


Sd = ao 3, —mt 
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4, The characteristic a of the first conjugation is long, and the sylla 
ble containing it, if it is the penult, must be accented. (See Introduc-. 
tion III., § 3. 5). Hence we pronounce ama@'mus, amda’tis, not a'mamus, 
a'matis. But in the verb dare (to give) and its compounds (circumdare, 
pessumdare, venumdare) the characteristic a is short. Hence we pro- 
nounce circum'dare, ctrcum'damus, circum'datis, not circumda’re, ctr- 
cumda'mus, circumda' tis. 


EXERCISES. 


te The verbs of the first conjugation in the vocabularies (XT) should 
be learned successively tn about three lessons,and for each recitation 
paradigms according to the model of amire should be written, together 
with the English meanings, pointing out the stem, characteristic and end 
ing of the infinitive, as: 

1. Accusire, bellire, addrire, celebrire, circumdare, crefre. 

2. Dare, devorire, durare, errire, flire, imploérire, interrogare, 

3. Labdriare, naire, parire, placire, postulare, stare. 


Translate into English: 

1. Volo. Tentamus, Stimus, Erratis. Narrat. Adificat. Decliro 
Pugnant. Significitis. Implérant. Properas. Parat. Desiderimua 
Multas. Aratis. Volant. Damus. Stat. Arant. Dat. Stas. Curant, 
Confirmitis. Emigrant. Portant. Vindicimus. Muto. Placimus 
Festinas. Tonat. 


Translate into Latin: 

2. We punish. Thou declarest. He builds. It thunders. She helps. 
They prepare. He stands. We give. You plough. They hasten. It 
flies. She desires. They confirm. I desire. Weimplore. You stand. 
Thou givest. He punishes. We err. They reconcile. Thou triest, You 
confirm. We educate. He preserves. They spoil. Thou plunderest. 


Translate into English : 

1. Acciisat. Appropinquatis. Indicas. Cantas. Clamas. Cogitimus, 
Commendiatis. Creatis. Curo. Damnant. Delectat. Deliberatis. 
Desperas. Disputo. Probimus. Ornas, Numerant. Navigat. Recu- 
peras. Obtemperamus. Natis. Nat&tis. Imperas. Expecto. Regnas, 
Stant. Vituperatis. Repugnant. Liberimus. Obtrectas. 


Translate into Latin : 


2. I reign. Thou accusest. Heapproaches. Yourecover. He obeys. 
We swim. It delights. You command. I sail. You count. We indi- 
cate. Shesings. Youapprove. Ithink. Youshout. They adorn. 
She disputes. Wedespair. I deliberate. We create. Youcare.. Thou 
condemnest. They swim. Wetell. Thou praisest. Heasks. You 
ecold. They put to flight. She announces. We dedicate. 


+r 
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| 3. 
Translate into Hnglish : 

1. Violant. Tolero. Spoliimus. JRebellas. Saltaitis. Objurgat 
Mendimus. Mandatis. Incitat. Invitat. Infirmas. Judico. Guberna- 
mus. Exornant. Emendatis. Denuntiat. Comparimus. Bellas. Abro- 
gant. Ambulatis. Adjudicimus. Celat. Celant. Impero. Impetras. 
Castigant. Evitatis. Vitémus. Vetant. Instat. Abaliénas. 

Translate into Latin: 

2. Thou workest. Wemention. You fight. Irecall. They enlarge. . 
Thou forbidst. Itshows. Weslander. Iburden. Shehastens. They 
arm. They hope. I penetrate. He pleads. It makes famous. Thou 
deniest. ‘They overcome. You dissemble. He explains. She recon- 
ciles. We decide. They disturb. We refuse. It is an obstacle. Thou 
excellest. We give (gratuitously). You wage a war. Thou finishest 
the war. It blows. You put to flight. You forgive. He conceals. 
We doubt. I approach. They besiege. 


LESSON III. 
THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


§ RM. 1. The declension of the substantive distinguishes its 
cases. Each number, singular and plural, has six cases ; Nomt- 
NATIVE, GENITIVE, DATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, VOCATIVE and ABLaTIVE. All 
cases of the noun are formed by adding to its stem certain endings, 
which are called case-terminations. 

§ 12%, 2. The case-terminations of the Ist declension are the 


following : 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. a Nom ge 
Gen. 2 Gen. arom 
Dat. 2) Dat. is 
Acc. am Acc. as 
Voc. a Voe. 3) 
Abl. & Abdl. is 


The stem of a noun of the Ist declension is found by removing 
the termination a of the nominative case. Thus the stem of mensa 
is mens. By successively adding the different case-terminations 
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to the stem, thus found, any given noun of this declension may be 
declined, according to the following | 


PaRaDIGM : 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Latin forms.  Snglish equivalents, |Latin forms. English equivalents, 
vom. mensa the table, a table,;Nom. mense the tables, tables. 


table. Gen. mensairum of the tables, of 
’ Gen. mense of the table, of a table, tables. 
the table’s. . Dat. mensis to the tables, to 
Dat. mense to the table, toa table. tables. 
Acc. mensam the table, a table. Acc. mensas_ the tables, tables. 
Voe. mensa QO table! Voc. menses QO tables! 
Abl. mensi by the table, by a\Abl. mensis by the tables, by 
table. tables. 


§ 13. 3. The Latin cases (of any declension) have the fol- 
lowing English significations ; 
a. The preposition 97, or the possessive case, stands for the 
GENITIVE. | 
b. The preposition fo, for the patrvE.. 
c. The preposition by, for the aBLaTIvE. 
d. The oljective case without a preposition for the accuSATIVE, 
These prepositions and the objective case are called the regus= 
lar English case-equivalents, They are the same 
in singular and plural. 

Rem. 1. All Latin nouns of the 1st declension have the termination a in 
the nom. sing. 

Rem. 2. The termination of the ABLATIVE sing. is @ This case will 
always be marked with the long sign, in order to distinguish it from 
the NOMINATIVE sing., which has the termination d. 

Rem. 3, The DATIVE and ABLATIVE PLURAL of al] declensions are alike. 
The nouns fita, the daughter, and dea, the goddess, generally have 
the exceptional termination dbus in these cases ( filiabus and deabus). 

§ 14, 4. Many nouns of the Latin language occur in the 

PLURAL only, often corresponding to English stneuLars, as deliciae, 

delight, tenebrae, darkness, indutiae, armistice. These nouns are 

ealled pluralia tantum (sine. : plurale tantum). 


Rem. 4. The list of pluralia tantum of the 1st declension VIZ. Voc. must 
be committed. 


§ 15. 5. Other nouns have different significations in the sin 
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guiar and plural, as: sinc. copia, abundance, PLUR. copiae, troops. 
These are called heterological nouns, 


Rem. 5. The list of heterological nouns of the 1st declension VII. Voe. 
must be committed. 


§ 16. Prorer Nouns or tHe First Dectension. 


6. The Ist declension contains the following classes of proper 
names ; 


1. Female names, mostly in ia, if Roman, as: Lucretia, 
Aimilia, Julia, Tullia, Terentia, Cloelia, Livia, Cornelia, Virginia, Hor- 
tensia, Cleopatra, éc. 

2. Names of goddesses, as: Minerva, Diana, Vesta, Latina, 
Proserpina, Flora, Pomona, and the plurals Furiae (the Furies), Gratiae 
(the Graces), and Musae (the Muses). 

3. Names of males, extremely seldom in ia,as: Cinna, Sulla, 
Dolabella, Numa, Nerva, Porsenna, Pansa, Oatilina (Catiline), Jugurtha, 
Agrippa, Seneca, Scaevola, Galba, éc. 

4. Names of nations, never in ta,as: Belga,a Belgian, Persa, 
a Persian, Numida, a Numidian, Celta, a Celt, Scytha, a Scythian, Sar. 
mita, a Sarmatian. 

5. Names of countries, almost all in ia, 28: Hispania, Spain, 
Graecia, Greece, Italia, Italy, Germania, Germany, Gallia, Gaul, Britan 
nia, Britain, Caledonia, Scotland, Hibernia, Ireland, Pannonia, Hungary 
Sicilia, Sicily, Lusitania, Portugal, Persia, Numidia, Sardinia, Huropa, 
Asia, Africa, de. 

6. Names of cities, in a and ia, as: Roma, Rome, Troja, Troy, 
Abdéra, Alexandria, Apollonia, Alesia, Capua, Heracléu, Massilia, Utica, 
Numartia, Sparta, and the pluralia tantum, Athénae, Athens, Thebae, 
Thebes, Syracisae, Syracuse, Cannae, Thermopylae. 

7 Afew names of rivers, as Alia, Trebia, Himera, Sequana, 
Garumna, Vistula. 


EXERCISES. 


te” Commit the nouns of the first declension I. Vocab. in about three 
successive lessons, and write the following paradigms, including the 
English equivalents, as : | 

1. Agricola, aqua, Belga, bestia, colonia, copia, cordna, controversia. 

2. Cura, dea, epistola, filia, gratia, Numida, and the plurale tantum 
Athénz. 

1. 
Translate into English : 


1. Nume. Grecifi. Hiberniam. Furias. Ire. Syracusirum. Ini- 
Inicitiis. Lunam. Culpa. Blanditias. Catenirum. Fabulis, Flam- 
mz. Forma. Fugre. Herbas. Hore. Ignominiam. Injurias. Inopia. 
Discordiam. Audaciz. Clementii. Comcedia#. Fossas. Divitiis. Re- 
liquidrum. Scalis. Tenebras. Manubiis. Nundinas. Nuptidrum 
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Insulas. Copias. Cupediam. Cupediis. Litteram. Litteris. Incolaa 
Justitia. Historie. Causam. Aras. Alis. Diligentia. Lacrimirum. 
Feminas. Contumacia. Aqus. 


Translate into Latin: 


2. By eloquence. The islands. Of envy. To anger. An armistice 
(obj.*). Of enmity. Letters. Of the ladder. Of beasts. ‘To farmers. 
By a chain. Of a loss. To fables. An ambuscade (08.). To disobe- 
dience. Of an immigrant. By the causes. Of tears. Of an intrigue. 
To darkness. To the crowns. A foreigner’s. The dinner (00j.). The 
Persians. Rumors, To the immigrants. The care (ofj.). The wing 
(obj.). Controversies (0j.). Toa pound. The ditches (0dj.). Of youth. 
The goddesses (00j.). Foreigners (obj.). To anarmistice. To the cradle. 
To fortune. By a farmer. By folly. Friendship (0)j.). To a wing. 
To riches. By disgrace. A farmer’s. By letters. By provisions. To 
tears. O Catiline! Of crowns. To justice. Fables. The Belgians. 
Enmity (0bj.). Cinna’s. By cares. The foreigner (o}j.). O fortune! 
Ofa threat. Persia (obj.). By goddesses. Of the Belgians. Of a flight. 
Of the flatteries. Of the wedding. Numidians (00j.). Laziness (0bj.). 
O Persian! To youth. By aslander. Of anger. By Numidia 


2. 
Translate into Hinglish: 


1. Lucretia. Syraciisas. Musis. Catiline. Luxuriam. Ignorantie. 
Agricolarum. Alienigenas. Aquilis. Calumnie. Deaibus. Audaciam. 
Ignominia. AZrumnis. Assecle. Colonias. Fallacie. Fabulairum. 
Eloquentiam. Avaritie. Bestiarum. Filiam. Adolescentie. Persis. 
Injurid. Contumeliam. Ferias. Athenirum. Indutiis. Minarum, 
Scopas. Fortiinam. Operis. Copiairum. Opera. Cannas. Copiis, 
Incolirum. Invidis. Libras. Homicide. Justitiam. Doctrina. An- 
none. Advenis. Amicitie. Celtas. Galliam. Italia. Discipline. 
Corruptéle. Concordia, 


Translate into Latin: 


2. Of Gaul. By infamy. O Numidians! To water. Fortune (0bj.). 
Seneca’s.. By injuries. O daughter! To beasts. The cares (0bj.). Of 
the hens. Flatteries. By firmness. The Belgians (0bj.) O disobedience! 
To the glory. Of slander. By controversies. The beast (0)j.). O slan- 
ders! To the lances. Of chains. The immigrants. O beast! By a 
crown. The history (0}j.). Sicily’s. Of the farmers. O daughters! 
By the islands. The hours (00j.). Toacause. Ofawing. By a letter. 
Hens. Of the hours. By indolence. To the dinners. The moon’s, 
By fables. Of folly. By expenses. O goddess! To a foreigner 
Ditches. Of expenses. The inhabitants. O farmers! To the Belgiana 
Of the fame. A hen’s. Oanger! Harmony (o0}j.). By the friendship. 
Of cares. To diligence. O Persians! Syracuse (0j.). To the inhabit! 
ants. Darkness (00j.). By the wedding. 


*The noun, after which the word odj. is placed, is understood to be in the objective 
Case, 
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3. 
Translate into English : 

1, Fabulé. Numidis. Numidia. Persiam. Perse. Caledonis. Luxurif. 
Insule. Incolis. Letitiam. Horis. Feminirum. Fuga. Astutise. Con. 
tumeliam. Celli, Asseclis. Filiirum. Inopie#. Flammas. Caténis, 
Herbe. MReliquias. Scalas. Tenebrirum. Indutias. AnnGdnam. 
Copié. Copiirum. Inimicitifram. Fiduciam. Bibliothéca. Alieni- 
genis. Columnirum. Nuptiis. Scythas. Sicilii. Blanditiam, Adole. 
scentia. Desidie. Hastas. Injuriis. Jracundiam. Lung. Arirum. 
Quadrigas. Insidiairum. 


Translate into Latin : 


2. Injuries (0}j.). O youth! Of the vacation. By plants. To dis. 
ce. eat (obj.). O glory! Of ahen. By the inhabitant. To cares. 
y a Numidian. By Numidia. To the Muses. Controversies. The 
distance (00j.). By anger. By Athens. To the hours. Of infamy. A 
threat (olj.). By Numidians. Letters. Glory (0j.). Of the injuries. 
By discord. Losses. Of Persia. Lances (0}j.). Germany's. By enmity. 
Of the moon. Of the cradle. An hours. To the want. Wings. A 
Persian’s, By indolence. Of laziness. Orumors! To the delight. 
O Celts! The fable (o8j.). Of an ambuscade. To Syracuse. To Gaul. 
By history. Thecrowns. Of the remains. To the islands. Athens 
(or).) Eloquence (00j.). To friendship. By envy. Of the ditches. 
e Graces (06j.). 


LESSON IV. 
THE PREDICATIVE PHRASE. 


§ 17. 1. A senrence consists of pHRAsES, and a phrase of 
words. There are three phrases: 1. The prepicative. 2. The 
oBsecTIVE. 3. The aTrRIBUTIvVE. 

§ 18. 2. A phrase is the combination of two words, 
which stand in a certain relation to each other. The one is called 
the GovERNING, the other the DEPENDENT word. 

§ 19. 3. A phrase, in which a noun in the nominative is con- 
nected with a finite verb (§ 7, R. 3), is called predicative. 
The noun in the nominative is the governing word, and is called 
the subject, The finite verb is the dependent word, and is 
called the predicate ; as: 


Amicitia delectat, friendship delights ; Arumnae verant, cares harass ; 
Agricola arat, the farmer ploughs; Agricolae arant, the farmers plough, 
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Rem. 1. Here the nouns amicitia, aerumnae, agricola, agricolae are the 
SUBJECTS, and the finite verbs delectat, vexant, arat, arant are the 
PREDICATES. 

Rem. 2. The definition of suByEcT in § 5 explains the ma of this 
term, while § 19 shows its GRAMMATICAL signification. The for- 
mer is also called the LOGICAL, and the latter, that is the governing 
word tn the predicative phrase, the GRAMMATICAL subject. Both are 
not always the same. 


Rem. 8. The subject may also be indicated by a PRONOUN, as: he loves, 


she suffers, tt seems, J walk. Here the pronouns he, she, it, J, are 

the subjects. In Latin the pronouns as SUBJECTS generally are not 

expressed. Thus English predicative phrases with PRONOUNS a8 
_ subjects answer to the mere Latin PREDICATES. : 


§ 20. 4. The subject in a finite predicative phrase (for predi- 
cative phrases with non-finite predicates see B. III), is always in the 
NOMINATIVE, singular or plural, and the predicate agrees with its 
subject in NuMBER and PeRson. Hence, if the subject is a noun 
in the singular, the predicate is in the 3. person singular ; if the sub- 
ject isa noun in the plural, the predicate is in the 3. pers. plural. 


Rem. 4. Pluralia tantum must have their predicates in the PLURAL in 
Latin, though their English equivalents may be in the SINGULAR, 
as: Hnmity lasis, Inimicitie durant (not durat); Athens helps, 
Athéne adjuvant (not adjuvat). 7 


EXERCISES. 


I. 
Translate into English: 


1. Alauda volat. 2. Advene implérant. 3, Poéta narrat. 4. Nautes 
navigant. 5. Opere labdrant. 6. Perfidia triumphat. 7. Schola educat. 
8. Patria vocat. 9. Medecina sanat. 10. Memoria errat. 11. Rose 
delectant. 12. Perfage clamant. 13. Predainvitat. 14. Puelle saltant. 
15. Regule adjuvant. 16. Regina dijudicat. 17. Scientia exornat. 
18. Sententia repugnat. 19. Pecunia regnat. 20. Athénsw pugnant. 
21. Bige appropinquant. 22. Divitis juvant. 23. Feriz delectant. 
24. Indutie durant. 25. Inimicitie separant. 26. Nuge fatigant. 
27. Parietinz stant. 28. Scale flagrant. 29. Cupedia debilitat. 30. Ca 
pedi invitant. 81. Fortiina variat. 


Translate into Latin: 

1. Eloquence delights. 2. The foreigner approaches, 38. The foreign. 
ers approach. 4. The poet doubts. 5, The poets doubt. 6. Wisdom 
explores. 7%. A sailor shouts. 8. Sailors shout. 9. Athens despairs. 
10. The farmer works. 11. The farmers work. 12. Enmity burns. 
18. The armistice ceases. 14. A foreigner decides. 15. Foreigners de- 
cide. 16. The Belgian emigrates. 17. The Belgians emigrate. 18. Tears 
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abound. 19. Eloquence makes famous. 20. The earth abounds. 
21. Friendship hopes. 22. Treachery resists. 23. Punishment corrects. 

. The provinces conspire. 25. The queen repeals. 26. The eagles 
devour. 27. Modesty excuses. 28. Pride accuses. 29. Rules educate. 
80. Arrows kill. 31. Life lasts. 32. The cradle jars(crepdre). 33. The 
funeral tires. 84. The vacation refreshes. 385. Enmity disturbs. 
86. Darkness reigns. 387. The troops despair. 88. Daintiness effemi 
nates. 39. Dainties weaken. 40. The workmen demand. 


Translate into English: 


1. Mercatiira ditat. 2. Militia nobilitat. 8. Mora fatigat. 4. Naute 
cantant. 5. Portz crepant (fo jar). 6. Provincie# rebellant. 7. Negli- 
entia deprivat. 8. Perseverantia superat. 9. Philosophia probat. 
0. Pirdites supplicant. 11. Prudentia vetat. 12. Roma regnat. 13. Sa. 
gittee vulnerant. 14. Numidz equitant. 15, Silva flagrat. 16. Statua 
exornant. 17. Undesonant. 18. Pirite vastant. 19. Tenebrz obstant, 
20. Syractise repugnant. 21. Quadrige festinant. 22. Nuptise appro- 
pinquant. 23. Mine conturbant. 24. Excubie vigilant. 25. Copia 
adjuvat. 26. Copies dimicant. 27. Eloquentia superat. 28. Hore 
volant. 


Translate into Latin : 


1. Avarice disgraces. 2. Boldness reigns. 8. Darkness conceals, 
4. The expenses are an obstacle. 5. The pirate kills. 6. The pirates kill, 
7. Robbery (rapina) ceases. 8. Robberies cease. 9. The Persian wounds. 
10. The Persians wound. 11. Intrigues triumph. 12. The woman 
scolds. 13.The women scold. 14. Indulgence spoils. 15. The chain 
burdens. 16. The chains burden. 17, Victory makes famous. 18. Vic- 
tories make famous. 19. Life lasts. 20. Spain rebels. 21. Modesty 
reconciles. 22. Deserters report. 23. The inhabitants persevere. 24. Jus- 
tice demands. 25. The daughter greets. 26. The daughters greet. 
27.The Persians sail. 28. An ambuscade harasses. 29. The Vistula 
overflows. 30. Wisdom doubts. 31. The Numidian dissembles. 32. Nu. 
midia obeys. 33. The poet appeases. 84. The armistice releases. 
35. Provisions abound. 36. Enmity accuses. 37. Syracuse invites 
38. Labor ceases. 389. The workmen despair. 40. Luxury effeminates. 


LESSON Y. 
THE OBJECTIVE PHRASE. 


§ 28. 1. A phrase is called objective, if its governing 
word is a vERB (in any of its forms), and its dependent word 


& SUBSTANTIVE, 88: 
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To devastate the land, terram vastare;—(he) renews the 
Jriendship, amicitiam renovat;—(you) corrupt nature, nati 
ram vitiatis. 

Rem. 1. Here the verbs vastare, renovat, vitiatis are the GOVERNING, and 


the nouns ¢erram, amicitiam, natiiram the DEPENDENT words of the 
phrases, which therefore are OBJECTIVE. 


§ 2. 2. The dependent substantive in the objective phrase is 
called the object, which in Latin regularly precedes its gov- 
erning verb. The object must always be in one of the oblique 
cases, 


Rem. 2. All cases, with exception of NOMINATIVE and VOCATIVE, are 
called oblique cases. In translating an English objective phrase 
into Latin, beginners must render the regular English case-equiva- 
lents (§ 13) by the corresponding Latin cases, and conversely, as: 

GENITIVE: to accuse [somebody] of extravagance, intemperantiss 
accusiire ; 

DatTIveE: [he] conforms to nature, natire obtemperat ; 

ACCUBATIVE : [they] decide the controversy, controversiam dijudi- 
cant ; 

ABLATIVE: [we] reconcile by clemency, clementia conciliimus. 

Beginners must be careful, not to translate the English objective 
case without a preposition by the Latin NOMINATIVE. 

Rem. 3. The NUMBER of the governing verb (whether singular or plural) 
has no influence on the number of the OBJECT, and a noun in the 
singular may depend on a Verb in the singular or plural, and a 
noun in the plural may depend on a verb in either number. 


§ VB. 3. The objective phrase has this in common with the 
PREDICATIVE phrase, that both consist of a noun and a verb. But 
they differ in this, that in the prepicative phrase the noun governs, 
and the verb is dependent, while in the opsecrivE phrase the verb 
governs, and the noun is dependent. 


Rem. 4. How can we see, whether a given phrase ts predicative or objec- 
tice? ~=In LATIN we see this by the CASE of the noun. If the noun 
is in the.NOMINATIVE, it must be the SUBJECT, and hence the phrase 
must be PREDICATIVE. If the noun is in an OBLIQUE case, it must 
be an OBJECT (§ 22), and the phrase is OBJECTIVE. 

In English we likewise may recognize the phrase as OBJECTIVE 
by the case-equivalent of the noun, if the latter is connected with a 
PREPOSITION (of, to, by). If this is not the case, we generally see by 
the arrangement of the words, whether the phrase is objective or 
predicative, since in English the objective case generally follows the 
verb, while the NOMINATIVE precedes it.* Hence if in English a 


= 


* In the inverted arrangement the nominative may follow, or the objective case pre 
cede it. But the regular English arrangement is that indicated in the text. 
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verb is followed by a noun, the latter must be presumed to be in 
the OBJECTIVE case. 

§ 24. 4. Objective phrases may be conjugated like verbs, and 
the governing verb in an objective phrase may assume any form, 
without affecting the grammatical form (case and number) of the 
object, as: 

A. INFINITIVE: Pugnas amire, to love battles. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
. Pugnas amo, J love battles, 1. Pugnas amimus, we love battles. 
. Pugnas amas, thou lovest battles. |2. Pugnas amatis, you love battles. 
. Pugnas amat, he loves battles. §§ 3. Pugnas amant, they love battles. 


B. INFINITIVE: Culpe damnire, to convict of guilt. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Culpe damno, J convict of guilt. | culpes damn&mus, we convict of guilt. 
2. Culp damnas, thou convictest of | culps damnitis, you convict of guilt, 


C9 0 et 


guilt. culpe damnant, they convict of 
8. Culpe damnat, he convicis of guilt. 
guilt. 
EX EHROISES. 


te” Conjugate the following objective phrases with their English equiv- 
alents according to the paradigms § 24: 

Provinciam gubernfre, to govern a province—provincias gubernire, to 
govern provinces. 

Rapinz condemnfre, to convict of a robbery—rapinairum condemnire, 
to convict of robberies. 

Regule obtemperare, to conform to the rule—regulis obtemperare, to 
conform to the rules. 

Sagittai necire, to kill by an arrow—sagittis necire, to kill by arrows. 


A. a. OBJECT IN THE ACCUSATIVE. 1. Amicitiam conturbat, 
2. Ignominiam toleraire. 3. Regulam abrogimus. 4, Celtas superant. 
5. Minervam adorimus. 6. Piritas dissipitis. 7. Cordnam adjudicat. 
8. Patriam amplificat. 9. Scytham castigat. 10. Statuam celaimus. 
11. Culpam cel&tis. 12. Gloriam comparare. 13. Perfidiam confirmas. 
14. Coloniam servat. 15. Patriam contaminftis. 16. Ignaviam vitu- 
pero. 17. Concordiam turbatis. 18. Filiam educat. 19. Grammaticam 
enarrire. 20. Nugas excisant. 

b, OBJECT IN THE DATIVE. 21. De&ibus sacrificire. 22. Dew sacri 
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ficas. 23. Poéte dare. 24. Poétis dat. 25. Minerve dedicant. 26. 
Natiire obtemperaimus. 

c. OBJECT IN THE GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE. 27. Avaritis accusire. 
28. Injustitis accusimus. 29. Contumacie acciisat. 30. Negligentis 
damnare. 31. Perfidizs condemnant. 382. Injustitii abalieniire. 33. 
Litteris commendare. 384. Perseverantié superat. 35. Gratid concilias, 
36. Victoriis prestat. 

B. 1. To refute a slander. 2. To publish slanders. 38. They burn 
Troy. 4. You disturb the friendship. 5. He endures wrongs. 6. We 
feign confidence. 7. You separate the country. 8. Thou recallest the 
sailors. 9. She renews discord. 10. We censure the intrigue. 11. 
You reconcile the Celts. 12. I recover the money. 13. They greet the 
Numidians. 14. To refuse the permission. 15. Thou refutest the 
opinion. 16. He divulges the letter. 17. She denounces the inhabit- 
ants. 18. They demand justice. 19. We attack Rome. 20. Thou 
committest the treachery. 21. He tells nonsense. 22. We build a 
library. 23. You enter the gate. 24. I excuse the wrongs. 25. He 
adopts the poet. 26. I chisel a statue. 27. You celebrate a victory, 
28. They surround the murderer. 29. He recommends clemency. 30. 
I convoke the inhabitants. 31. We commit to memory. 32. I recom- 
mend to the Persians. 83. You explain tothe Celt. 34. It is an ob. 
stacle to glory. 35. He accuses of folly. 36. They convict of disobedi- 
ence. 37. He obtains by boldness. 38. You reign by discord. 39. She 
appeases by tears. 40. They enter by a ladder. 

0. OBJECTIVE, MINGLED WITH PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 1. Persas 
adjuvat. 2. Perse adjuvant. 3. Pirite circumdant. 4. Pirdtas 
circumdant. 5. Reginam condemnant. 6. Regina condemnat. 7. 
Romam gubernat. 8. Roma gubernat. 9. Nautas implorat. 10. 
Nauts implorant. 11. Catilinam increpat. 12. Catilina increpat. 13. 
Advenz necant. 14, Advenas necant. 

1. He wounds the Persian. 2. The Persian wounds. 3. He implores 
the queen. 4. The queen implores. 5. Athens condemns. 6. He con- 
demns Athens. 7. They save the sailors. 8. The sailors save. 9. He 
demands justice. 10. Justice demands. 11. They devour the beast. 
12. The beast devours. 13. He adorns the statue. 14. The statue 
adorns. 15. He invites the Belgians. 16. The Belgians invite. 


A. a. ACCUSATIVE AS OBJECT. 1. Insidias paras. 2. Nuptias ex- 
pectimus. 8. Sententiam declarémus. 4. Gratiam speritis. 5. Poétas 
telegant. 6, Poétas relego. 7%. Poétam relego. 8. Vitam conservas. 
9. Philosophiam laudat. 10. Historiam tractimus. 11. Litteras ex. 
pectétis. 12. Invidiam superant. 13. Culpam probare. 14. Tristitiam 
simulas. 15. Angustias vitat. 16. Tabulam vindicimus. 17. Pecuniam 
servant. 18. Calumnias tolero. 19. Pugnam renovat. 20. Alesiam 
oppugnamus. 

b. DATIVE AS OBJECT. 21. Reginz obtemperimus, 22. Memoris 
mandamus. 28. Incolis nuntiimus. 24. Deaibus consecrire. 25. Dew 
consecras. 26. Belgis nuntiatis. 

¢. GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE AS OBJECTS. 27. Calumnise accusire, 
28. Injuiazwn acciisat. 29. Rapine damnat. 30. Diligentia preestas 
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81. Hasté necant. 82. Herbis sanant. 38. Blanditiis conciliat. 34. In- 
dulgentiaé depravatis. 35. Astutidi repugnat. 

d. OBJECTIVE AND PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 386. Asgeclas celat. 37. 
Assecle celant. 388. Scytha interrogat. 89. Scytham interrogat. 40. 
Filia addrat. 41. Filiam addrat. 42. Iram excitat. 438. Ira excitat 
44. Pirfitas disturbat. 45. Pirate disturbant. 

_  #B. a. OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 1.I prepare the wedding. 2. He desires 

riches. 8. They prove the slander. 4. I overcome the Persian. 5. I 
overcome the Persians. 6. We overcome the Persians. 7. She expects 
letters. 8. They expect justice. 9. It delights the poet. 10. To create 
luxury. 11. They banish the foreigner. 12. To give permission. 13. 
They excuse the guilt. 14. She preparesa dinner. 15. They carry the 
booty. 16. Thou disturbest the country. 17. They uccupy Rome. 18. 
We observe the stars. 19. You violate the armistice. 20. I hire the 
workmen. 21. He examines the causes. 22. We put the pirates to 
flight. 28. They capture Troy. 24. Thou conquerest the Numidians. 
25. We conquer Numidia. 26. He disputes the opinion. 27. Thou de. 
cidest the controversies, 28. You desecrate the altar. 29. He denies 
justice. 30. We weaken the Persians. 

81. To sacrifice to the Furies. 32. We sacrifice to a goddess. 383. 
He gives to the daughters. 34. They give to the daughters. 35. We 
give tothe Celts. 36. I give to the daughter. 387. To give to the Graces, 
38. He ministers (ministrare) to the queen. 39. We minister to a queen, 
40. I minister to the Muses. 41. He accuses of robbery. 42. To accuse 
of arobbery. 43. They accuse of robberies. 44, They convict of a slan- 
der. 45. They finish the war by treachery. 46. We approach by the 
forest. 47. You excite by arrogance. 48. Thou excellest by the tongue. 
49. They appease by tears. 50. You reign by corruption. 

6. OBJECTIVE AND PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 51. He censures the Bel. 

52. The Belgians censure. 53. They rebuke the sailors. 54. 

he sailors rebuke. 65. They kill the pirates. 56. The pirates kill. 

57. He calls Sulla. 58. Sulla calls, 59. It tires the poet. 60. The 
poet tires. 61. He helps the sailor. 62. The sailor helps. 


A. @ ACCUSATIVE AS OBJECT. 1. Victoriam nuntiat. 2. Pugnam 
recusimus. 3. Pugnam evitat. 4. Victorias nuntio. 5. Pugnam re- 
ciso. 6. Pugnas evitant. 7. Victoriam nuntidmus. 8. Pugnam re- 
cusimus. 9. Pugnam evititis. 10. Victorias nuntias. 11. Pugnas 
evitas. 12. Copias convocat. 13. Mercatiram laudat. 14. Silvam 
intro. 

b. DATIVE AS OBJECT. 15. Cinn# obtemperat. 16. Cinnze obtempe- 
rant. 17. Reginez ministrant (to minister). 18. Regine ministratis. 
19. Minerve sacrificat. 20. Belgis donire. 21. Celtis narras. 22. 
furiis sacrificitis. 

c. GENITIVE AND ABLATIVE AS OBJECTS. 28. Perfidise damnire. 24. 
Imprudentise accusire. 25. Elegantia prestant. 26. Calumniis accu- 
sitis. 27. Controversiis disturbamt. 28. Hastis vulnerant. 29. Modestia 
conciliat. 30. Perseverantiaé superas. 

d. OBJECTIVE AND PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 31. Anndnam important. 
$2. Anndnam vastat. 33. Controversis ceasant. 384. Controversias 
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dijaudicat. 35. Fugam simulant. 86, Fugam celat. 87. Colonize obtem- 
perant. 38. Asseclas revocant. 89. Asseclw rebellant. 40. Belgam rele- 
gat. 41. Numidiam recuperat. 42. Numid# recuperant. 

B. a. OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 1. He burns the letter. 2. We separate 
the followers. 8. Thou refusest the remains. 4. He confirms the troops. 
5. He changes nature. 6. To save a deserter. 7%. I endure the loss. 
8. Thou plunderest the altar. 9. She surpasses the queen. 10. Wu 
carry the picture. 11. You avenge an injury. 12. They observe the 
shores. 13. Thou refusest relief. 14. To make Cinna famous. 15. We 
explore Numidia. 16. You release the Celts. 17. They excuse cruelty. 
18. It indicates negligence. 19. They inhabit Asia. 20. He treats phi- 
losophy. 21. We praise the scholarship. 22. She ministers to the god- 
desses. 23. They conform to nature. 24. He conforms to prudence. 
25. You object (repugnare) to cruelties. 26. He objects to military ser- 
vice. 27. They dictate (t¢mperdre) to Spain. 28. You dictate to Thebes. 
29. They accuse of pride. 30. You show by the rules. 31. We sin by 
nature. 32. They enter by the gate. 33. They fight by land. 

b. OBJECTIVE AND PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 34. Friendship delights. 
35. He refuses the friendship. 86. The enmity ceases. 37. He feigns 
friendship. 88. He avoids the ambuscade. 389. We renew the discord. 
40. Discord reigns. 41. The farmers labor. 42. They plough the land. 
43. The Celts conspire. 44. They reconcile the Celts. 


LESSON VI. 
THE ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASE. 


§ 25. 1. A phrase is called attributive, if its governing 
~vord is a NouN, and its dependent word either another Noun, or an 
ADJECTIVE,* as : | 

Nautae tabula, the table of the sailor ; 

Persarum victoria, the victory of the Persians. 

In these attributive phrases the genitives nautae and Persarum 
ure the DEPENDENT, and the nouns ‘abla and wictoriae the GOVERN: 
ING words. 

§ 26. 2. The dependent word in the attributive phrase is 
called the attribute, which in Latin may either precede or 
follow its governing noun. But if the attribute is a GEenrrive (at- 


* We consider in this leason those attributive phrases only, which have a Noun in the 
GENITIVE as attribute, 
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tributive genitive), it more generally precedes, than follows tho 

governing noun. 

Rem. 1. The attributive and predicative phrases are distinguished from 
each other by the DEPENDENT word, which in the former is a NOUN, 
and in the latter a FINITE VERB, while the GOVERNING words in 
both phrases are NOUNS. _ 

§ 27. 3. The English case-equivalent of the Latin attributive 
genitive is either the preposition 07, or the POSSESSIVE CASE, 88 : 

Nautae filia, the daughter of the sailor, or the sailor’s daughter. 

§ 28. 4. The governing noun in the attributive phrase may be 
in any case or number, without affecting the genitive case or the 
number of the attribute, and attributive phrases may be declined 

in a similar manner, as objective phrases are conjugated (§ 24), 

as : 


| SINGULAR. 
Nom. Filiae cura, the daughter’s care, or the care of the 
daughter. 
Gen. Filiae curae, of the daughter's care, or of the care of the 
daughter. 
Dat. Filiae curae, to the daughter’s care, or to the care of the 
daughter. | 


Acc. Filiae curam, the daughter’s care, or the care of the 
daughter (oly. case). 

Voc. Filiae cura, O care of the daughter! 

Abl. Filiae curd, by the daughter’s care, or by the care of the 
daughter. 
| PLURAL. | 

Nom. Filiae curae, the daughter’s cares, or the cares of the 
daughter. 

Gen. Filiae curdrum, of the daughter’s cares, or of the cares 
of the daughter. 

Dai. Filiae curis, to the daughter’s cares, or to the cares of the 
daughter. 

Acc, Filiae curas, the daughter’s cares, or the cares of the 
daughter (obj. case). 

Voc. Filiae curae, O cares of the daughter | 
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Abl. Filiae curis, by the daughter’s cares, or by the cares of the 
daughter. 


Rem. 2. In the same way we decline attributive phrases, if the attribute 
is in the PLURAL, as Nom. filtdrum cura, the care of the daughters ; 
Gen. fiiarum curae, of the care of the daughters; Acc. filiarum 
curam, the care of the daughters, &. 


EXERCISES. 


ES” Decline the following attributive phrases according to the paradigm 
§ 28, together with the English equivalents: 

1. Regins gratia, the favor of the queen. 

2. Pirdtirum poona, the pumshment of the pirates. 

8. Puells lacrime, the tears of the girl. 

4. Indutiarum causa, the cause of the armistice. 

5. Sulle villa, Sulla’s country-seat. 

6. Incolérum sententia, the opinion of the inhabitants. 


I. 


A. 1. Poéte cordna. 2. Rapinirum (robbery) poena. 8. Incolirum 
fama. 4. Lune distantia. 5. Fortiine causa. 6. Victoridrum gloria, 
7. Bestidrum caterve. 8. Deirum statue. 9. Agricole diligentia. 10. 
Numidirum sagitte. 11. Poéte eloquentia. 12. Persirum inimicitiis, 
18. Belgirum amicitie. 14. Incolirum injuriis. 15. Coen reliquiis, 
16. Poéte epistolis. 17. Persirum divitiis. 18. Germanie silvas. 19. 
Terre natiiram. 20. Pirfite rapinas. 21. Copifrum predam. 22. Sta- 
tufrum reliquias. 28. Scythirum sevitiam. 24. More causam. 25, 
Persirum victorias. 26. Syracusirum mercatiraé. 27. Agricolfirum: 
inopié. 28. Poéte justitid. 29. Natiire regulis. 80. Scytharum igno. 
rantif. 31. Nautarum invidid. 382. Modestie fama. 33. Belgairum con- 
cordia. 34. Cinnz exsequiis. 

B. 1. The poverty of the Numidians, 2. The injuries of the poet. 
3. The daughter of a foreigner. 4. The lances of the Persians. 5. The 
immigrant’s money. 6. The queen’s clemency. 7%. The sailor’s riches, 
8. The obedience of the daughter. 9. The history of the Persians. 10. 
The rules of nature. 11. Athens’ treachery. 12. Cinna’s cruelty. 18. 
Of the Belgian’s daughter. 14. Of Persia’s riches. 15. Of the poet’s 
history. 16. Of the queen’s justice. 17. Of the obstinacy of the 
colonies. 18. To the glory of Syracuse. 19. To Rome’s memory. 20. 
To the discords of the provinces. 21. To the distance of the islands. 
22. To the herbs of the earth. 23. To the tears of women. 24. The 

ilt (obj.) of the pirates. 25. The Belgian’s letter (0}j.). 26. The banks © 
obj.) of the Sequana. 27. The rules (0lj.) of discipline. 28. The causes 
(obj.) of envy. 29. The forms (08j.) of the letters (of the alphabet). 30. 
The oa (obj.) of the Numidians. 31. By the knowl of sciences. 
82. By the flight of the Persians. 388. By the dinner of the sailors. 34. 
By the life of the queen. 35. By the vigilance of the watches. 36. By 
the enmity of the Persians. 387. By the statues of the goddesses. 38. 
By the pirate’s booty. 389. By the discord of the troops. 40. By the 
rules of the school. 41. By the justice of the cause. 42. By Catiline’s 
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treachery. 43. By the industry of the workmen. 44. By the labor of 
the inhabitants. 45. By the queens of Britain. 46. By the riches of 
Syracuse. 47. By the flatteries of a poet. 48. By the distance of the 
stars. 49. By the arrows of a murderer. 60. By the glory of the 


country. 
- 2. 


A. 1. Pirite audacia. 2. Alienigense dementia. 8. Catiline assecla. 
4. Scythirum abstinentia. 5. Provincifrum distantia. 6. Dolabelle 
bibliothéca. 7. Piratdérum cella. 8. Catiline conscientia. 9. Celtirum 
ferocie. 10. Persirum colonia. 11. Belgarum clavas. 12. Senece 

diam. 18. Perse arrogantiam. 14. Scribarum desidia. 15. Sen- 
tentidrum elegantiad. 16. Scythaérum inopié. 17. Provincifirum agri- 
cultfirsé. 18. Copiarum discipliné. 19. Filie blanditii. 20. Fortine 
grant 21. Fabularum nugis. 22. Numidaérum rapine. 23. Pirate 

id. 24. Grammatice regularum. 25. Numidarum copiis. 26. Scriba- 
rum fallaciis. 27. Greecie insulis. 28. Thebairum portis. 29. Coena- 
rum impensis. 30. Persirum insidias. 381. Italie oras. 32. Philoso- 
phiz fallaciis. 83. Senece tragrediis. 

B. 1. The favor of the Muses. 2. The imprudence of youth. 3. The 
frequency of letters. 4. The language of the Belgians. 6. The sailor’s 
prudence. 6. The corruption of the scribes. 7. Of the queen’s money 
8. Of Seneca’s philosophy. 9. Of the treachery of the Scythians. 16 
To Galba’s cruelty. 11. To the clemency of Nerva. 12. To the poverty 
of Ireland. 18. To the treachery of Thebes. 14. The discord (08j.) of 
the goddesses. 15. The disobedience (0¥j.) of the sailors. 16. A colony 
(obj.) of Athens. 17. A scribe of the queen. 18. By the permission of a 
goddess. 19. By the pride of Britain. 20. By the abduction (rapina) 
of Proserpina. 21. By the daughter of Laténa. 22. By the discipline 
of Sparta. 23. The banks of the Trebia. 24. The tears of Lucretia. 
25. The shores of Sicily. 26. The hours of sadness. 27. Of the wealth 
of Sicily. 28. Of the remains of the Numidians. 29. Of the farmer’s 
store-houses. 30. To the inhabitants of Asia. 31. To the hardships of 
the flight. 82. The delays (0}j.) of justice. 33. The hardships (0lj.) of 
inilitary service. 384. The swarms (o0}j.) of pirates. 35. By the expenses 
of commerce. 386. By an armistice of the Scythians. 37. By the dain- 
ties of the dinners. 38. By the wedding of Aimilia. 39. By the gatea 
of Syracuse. 40. By the want of provisions. 


LESSON VII. 
THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 


§ 29, Paraniem. 


Infinitive : Monére, to admonish (stem. moné, charact. 4, 
ending re). 
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Present indicative: 


BINGULAR. VLURAL 
1. Moneo, J admonish. 1. Monémus, we admonish. 
2. Mones, thou admonishest.  . 2. Monétis, you admonish. 


3. Monet, he (she, st) admontshes. 3. Monent, they admonish. 

§ BO. 1. To the second conjugation belong all verbs, which 
nave the vowel é for a characteristic. This conjugation differs 
from the first in the cHaracrerisic only, not in the endings, which 
in both conjugations are the same. But the second conjugation, 
different from the first, retains and shortens the characteristic e in 
the first person singular. 

§ BI. 2. The second conjugation, more than any other, con- 
tains verbs, denoting a srate or BEING. Such verbs frequently 
must be rendered by the English verb ‘¢o be’? with an apJEcTIvE, 
as calére, to be warm, pollére, to be powerful. They are conju- 
gated according to the following paradigm : | 

Infinitive : Tacére, to be silent. 

Present indicative: 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
1. Taceo, Iam silent. 1. Tacémus, we are silent. 
2. Taces, thou art silent. 2. Tacétis, you are silent. 
8. Tacet, he, she, tt ts silent. 3. Tacent, they are silent. 
EXERCISES. 


ga” Commit the verbs of the second Onna (XII. Vocab.) and 
conjugate the following verbs, according to the paradigms § 29 and 
81: app&rére, to appear ; arcére, to ward off ; calére, to be warm ; ciére, 
to excite ; cavére, to be cautious ; flére, to weep ; implére, to fil ; miscére, 
to mix; parére, to obey ; torquére, to torture ; nére, to spin. 


i. 
PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 


A. 1. Culpa apparet. 2. Silva ardet. 38. Africa calet. 4. Desidia dis- 
plicet. 5. Aqua fervet. 6. Puella flet. 7. Pugna languet. 8. Tenebres 

revalent. 9. Poéte indigent. 10. Perse lugent. 11. Hora monent. 
12. Scythe pavent. 138. Athéne pollent. 14. Insidie latent. 15. Belga 
stupet. 16. Sulla succenset. 17. Terentia valet. 18. Valve patent. 
19. Copize prandent. 20. Poétz tacent. 21. Furie terrent. 

B. 1. Delay detains. 2. Discord destroys. 3. Discipline exercises. 
4. Syracuse flourishes. ' 5. The Persian rejoices. 6. Athens lies down. 
7. Agriculture languishes. 8. Glory remains. 9. A threat frightens. 
10. The stars glitter. 11. Modesty pleases. 12. The sailors answer. 
13. The girls laugh. 14. The Numidians fear. 15, The Belgians urge. 
16. The earth isdry. 17. The pirate is on his guard. 18. The troops are 
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lad. 19. A battle is imminent. 20. Envy is hidden. 21. Anger is 
jurious. 22. Modesty is silent. 23. The roses are splendid. 24. The 
sailors are angry. 25. The poet is well. 26. The colonies are strong. 
27. The provinces are obedient. 28. The lances are conspicuous. 29. The 
statues are exposed for sale. 80. The senate-house is open. 31. The 
labor languishes. 
OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


A. 1. Alienigenam adhibétis. 2. Predam admovent. 3. Statuam 
amovet. 4. Diligentiam augémus. 5. Arrogantiam coérceo. 6. Romam 
delére. 7%. Colonias deterres. 8. Fossas explétis. 9. Cordnam meres. 
10. Misericordiam movet. 11. Uticam obsideo. 12. Pecuniam obtinémus. 
13. Persas perterrétis. 14. Tabulas possidémus. 15. Belgas timent. 

GENITIVE. 16. Pecunize egére. 17. Pecunis egémus. 18. Pecunia 
eges. 19. Incolfrum eget. 20. Indutiirum egétis. 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE. 21. Regine adherémus. 22. Num appi- 
ret. 23. Nume appareo. 24. Arrogantia displicétis. 25. Eloquentia# 
movent. 26. Blanditiis persuades. 

B. 1. It eats discipline. 2. We ward off the Scythians. 3. They 
excite envy. 4. You detain the Celt. 5.1 teach grammar. 6. It exer- 
cises patience. 7% We have provisions. 8. Thou admonishest the 
daughter. 9. Sat Sasa the island. 10. She retains life. 11. You see 
the battle. 12. We are in need of alibrary. 13. He is hidden to the 

irates. 14. It is injurious to the farmers. 15. You are obedient to 

me. 16. Thou givest advice tothe poet. 17. You shine by wisdom. 
18. He is powerful by eloquence. 19. We restrain by discipline. 20. Thou 
displeasest by negligence. Pe 


PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


A. 1. Ira fervet. 2. Pugna ardet. 38. Nauta cavet. 4. Poétse docent, 
5. Agricole dolent. 6. Herbs florent. 7%. Femine gaudent. 8. Justitia 
coércet. 9. Tenebrae prevalent. 10. Parietinze manent. 11. Natiira 
torpet. 12. Diligentia languet. 13. Copias auget. 14. Copias augent. 
15. Reginam abhorret. 16. Reginas abhorret. 17. Reginam abhorrent. 
18. Reginas abhorrent. 19. Terram movet. 20. Indutias prebet. 
21. Athénas delent. 22. Pecuniam adhibémus. 28. Undas timeo. 
24. Pirfitas arcétis. 25. Incolas cies. 26. Pecuniam debére. 27. Iram 
continémus. 28. Concordia valétis. 29. Invidia displices. 

B. 1. Life teaches. 2%. The tongue is cautious. 38. The foreigner is 
astonished. 4. Philosophy lies down. 5. The poets answer. 6. Memory 
is strong. 7%. The stars shine. 8. The provinces are open. 9. The inhab- 
itants are angry. 10. The pictures displease. 11. The rules teach. 
12. The workmen are on their guard. 13. We increase the vigilance, 
14. They deride the victory. 15. Thou teachest philosophy. 16. He re- 
moves the old walls. 17. You grant permission. 18. We detest corrup- 
tion. 19. He holds the lance. 20. They owe friendship. 21. You 
destroy justice. 22. I see the flames. 23. He prohibits the funeral. 
24. They sustain the slander. 25. Thou obtainest a victory. 26. You 
display firmness. 27. They are in need of water. 28. It is unpleasant 
to the queen. 29. Thou restrainest by punishments. 30. I disadvise the 
battle. 81. She besieges the gate. 32. We retain the followers. 

3 
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LESSON VIII. 
THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


§ 32. 1. The nominative singular of the nouns of the second 
declension has the case-termination us or mm. The former 
belongs to the mascuting, the latter to the NEUTER gender. 

Rem. 1. Some nouns of this declension in er and tr drop the case- 
termination ws. iL. X. 


§ 33. 2. The case-terminations of the second declension are the — 


following : 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

NV. us, NEUTERS um. N. i, NEUTERS a 
G. i. G. drum. 
D. o. D. is. 
A. um. A, 08, NEUTERS &. 
V. e, NEUTERS um. V. i, NEUTERS a. 
A. 0. A. is. 


Rem. 2. Neuter nouns of any declension have the vee aaa that their 
nominatives, accusatives and vocatives are and that these 
cases in the plural always terminate in a. 


§ BA. 3. The cases of nouns of the 2d declension are formed 
by adding the terminations § 33 to the declension-stem, which is 
found by removing the termination us or um of the nominative. 
Thus hortus has the declension-stem hori—, and bellum the stem 
bell—. 

§ 33. Panraviems. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Ventus, the wind. N. Venti, the winds. 
G. Venti, of the wind. G. Ventdrum, of the winds. 
D. Vento, to the wind. D. Ventis, to the winds. 
A. Ventum, the wind. A. Ventos, the winds. 
V. Vente, O wind / V. Venti, O winds! 
A. Vento, by the wind. A. Ventis, by the winds. 
N. Bellum, the war. N. Bella, the ware. 
G. Belli, of the war. G. Belldrum, of the ware. 
D. Bello, to the war. D. Bellis, to the ware. 
A. Bellum, the war. A. Bella, the wars. 
V. Bellum, O war / V. Bella, O ware! 


A. Bello, by the war. A, Bellis, by the ware. 
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§ BG. 4. The noun deus, @ god, has the following irregular 
Cases : : 

Voc. Sing. deus, like the nominative (not dee); 

Nom. & Voc. Plur. di (seldom dei or dii); 

Dat. & Abl. Plur. dis (seldom deis or diis). 

§ SZ. 5. The following nouns form their plurals either in ¢ or 
ina. They are Masculine in the former, and NEUTER in the latter 
case : 

Jocus, jest, (PLuR. joct and joca); frenum, bridle, (pLur. frent 
and frena); locus, place, (PLuR. loci and loca). 

The plurals loci and loca have different significations. Loca 
are localities, but loci places in books or in discourse. 


Rem. 3. The pluraltia tantum and the heterological nouns of the 2d de- 
clension (VI. and VII. Vocab.) must be committed. 


Proper Nouns or tHE Seconn Dec tension. 


¢ 


§ 38. 6. The following proper nouns occur in the second 
declension : 

1. Male mames. The majority of the Roman male 
names belong to this declension, terminating in ws or ius, as: 
Romulus, Brutus, Cassius, Fabius. 


Rem. 4. It is customary to drop the termination ws or tus of many male 
proper names in English, and to change them otherwise, as: Vir- 
gilius, Virgil, Horatius, Horace, Antonius, Anthony, Sallustius, Sal- 
lust, Pompéjus, Pompey, Livius, Livy, Plinius, Pliny, Tarquinius, 
Tarquin, Marcus, Mark, Terentius, Terence, Mercurius, Mercury. 
Greek male nouns in os assume the termination ws in Latin. To 
these belong Homérus, Homer, Philippus, Philip, Dionysius. 

On the other hand, modern proper names generally receive the 
ending ws or tws by modern Latinists, and often undergo other 
changes besides, as: Benticy, Bentléjus, Barclay, Barclijus, Porson, 
Porsonus, Dacier, Dacerius, Frederick, Fredericus, William, Guiliel- 
mus, Oharies, Carolus, Francis, Franciscus, Henry, Henricus. 

Rem. 5. The declension of the male proper names in ius (not of those in 
jus) and in jus deviates in the vocative singular from that of the 
common nouns. They drop the termination e of the vocative, 
lengthening the preceding 1, as: Virgilt (not Virgilie), O Virgil! 

4, O Tullius! Those in jus change j into?, as: Gai, O Gajus, 
Pompé (not Pompéje),O Pompey! But common nouns in tus, and 
the proper noun Darius form regular vocatives, as: Darie (not 
Dari), O Darius! socie (not soct),O ally! Only the common noun 
jiltus (son) makes the vocative fui, not jilte. 
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2. Names of nations, in us or ius, as Romanus, a 
Roman, Gallus, a Gaul, Graecus, a Greek, Siculus, a Sicilian, 
Rhodius, a Rhodian, Helvetius, a Helvetian. 

3. Names of cities and islands, as: Ephesus, 
Tyrus, Rhodus (Rhodes), Corinthus (Corinth), Damascus, Epi- 
damnus, Venusium, Tusculum, Brundusium, Saguntum, and 
the pluralia tantam Circéji (G. 6rum), Gomphi, Veji, Pompe, 
Delphi, Leuctra (G. Leuctrérum), Bactra, Susa. 

4, Several names of countries, as: Epirus, Pelopon- 
nesus, Avgyptus (Egypt), Chersonésus, Pontus, Latium, 
Belgium. 

5. A few mames of rivers snd seas, as: Rhenus 
(the Rhine), Danubius (the Danube), Rhodanus (the Rhone), 
Hellesponius (the Hellespont). 


EXERCISES. 


ce” Commit the nouns in us and um Vocab. I. and write paradigme 
of the following nouns: annus, gladius, inceptum, flagitium, deus, filius, 
of the male proper names Sulpicius, Petréjus, Gajus (the proper names to 
be declined in the singular only), and of emissarius, an emissary. 


I. 
Translate the following Vocatives into Latin: 


O sword! O Darius! O Marius! O messenger! Ocompaniun! QO 
Anthony! O god! O dream! O sleep! O kingdoms! O guds! O 
neighbor! O Font&us! O Bentley! O Barclay! O Cornelius! O 
Livy! O son! O vice! O scholar! O adversary! O river! O 
Horace! O Terence! O evil! O assassin! O patrician! O people! 
O crimes! 

ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES, 


1. The enemy’s son. 2. The hour of business, 3. The flight of the 
allies. 4. A disease of the brain. 5. Fabius’s life. 6. The victory of 
the Carthaginians. 7. The words of the messenger. 8. The enemies 
of the people. 9. The causes of the falsehood. 10. The places of the 
battle. 11. The pay of the tribunes. 12. The destruction of the walls. 
13. The hours of leisure. 14, The swords of the Romans. 15. Of the 
tyrunt’s power. 16. Of the banks of the river. 17. Of the study of 
philosophy. 18. Of the prisoner’s joy. 19. Of the prefect’s prudence. 
20. Of the duties of scholars. 21. Of the neighbors’ thefts, 22. Of the 
evidence of the fraud. 23. Of the arms of the allies. 24. To Fred- 
erick’s note-book. 25. To the calendar of the Greeks. 26. To the pen 
of Livy. 27. To Bentley’s scholarship. 28. To the walls of Corinth. 
29. To the auxiliary troops of the Germans. 30. To the conflagration 
of Susa. 31. To the baggage of the allies. 32. To the plans of the 
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enemy. 383. To the enemies of the master. 34. To Pompey’s slaves. 
35. Charles’s misdemeanor (00j.). 386. The rivers (0}j.) of Italy. 87. The 
years (00j.) of youth. 38. The fords (0bj.) of the Danube. 39. The 
kingdoms (00j.) of Europe. 40. The camp (00j.) of the Helvetians. 41. 
By a temple of Mercury. 42. By the park of Sallust. 48. By the gods 
of the Romans. 44. By Anthony’s sickness. 45. By the hatred of 
neighbors. 46. By the joy of the gods. 47. By the affairs of the 
Greeks. 48. By the arms of the Gauls. 49. By the graves of the allies. 
50. By the crimes of Tarquin. 


PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


1. The people commands. 2. The roofsshine. 3. The slaves laugh. 
4. The assassins are hidden. 5. The Sicilians tremble. 6. The Germaneg 
mourn. 7. eel Nai grant. 8. Dangers surround. 9. The calendar con- 
firms. 10. Auxiliary troops appear. 11. Wines delight. 12. The camp 
is open. 13.Theriversaredry. 14. The Carthaginians are on their guard. 
15. The arguments move. 16. He celebratesatriumph. 17. Thou increas. 
est the danger. 18. He kills the tyrants, 19. They destroy the baggage. 
20. You desecrate the temples, 21. We praise Horace. 22. Thou re- 
fatest Pompey. 23. They besiege Veji. 24. He destroys Susa. 25. We 
deride the barbarians. 26. I detest the assassins. 27. Thou plunderest 
the people. 28. We have friends. 29. You frighten the allies. 30. They 
teach the freedmen. 31. To sacrifice to the gods. 82. Iam obedient to 
the prefect. 33. He adheres to the tyrant. 34. It is injurious to the 
people. 385. They conform to the precepts. 36. He is in need of the pay. 
37. They convict of acrime. 388. He obtains by study. 39. You hurt by 
falsehoods. 40. He heals by a miracle. 41. They recover by the sword, 
42. They are strong by arms, 43. They frighten by reproaches. 

Translate into English: 

44, Grecos relegat. 45. Oppidaexpugnat. 46. Regna deles, 47. Cap- 
tivos necat. 48. Poenos superant. 49. Pericula vitat. 50. Letum timé- 
tis. 51. Adversarios deridet. 52. Animum servdre. 53. Argumenta 
adhibémus. 54. Barbaros arcétis. 55. Captivos torquent. 56. Fabium 
vituperant. 67. Vejos delémus. 68, Cibum reciisant. 59. Commer- 
cium exercétis. 60. Peloponnésum vastant. 61. Desideria coércémus, 
62. Premia prebet. 63. Auxilii eget. 64. Furti acciisat. 65. Oppida- 
nis nocétis. 66. Disparémus. 67. Studio prestant. 68. Numero valétis, 
69. Ingenio splendet. ‘70. Gladio coérceo. 


2. 


7 ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


1. Of the scholar’s study. 2. Of the scholar’s studies. 3. Of the 
neighbor’s steer. 4. Of the neighbor’s steers, 5. Of the fragments of 
Livy. 6. To the hatred of the Patricians. 7%. To the philosopher’s 
advantage. 8. To the philosopher’s advantages. 9. To the advantages 
of the philosophers. 10. To the danger of a conflagration. 11. To the 
plans of Tarquin. 12. To the votes of the people. ‘13. To the secrets of 
the assassins. 14. The rocks (0bj.) of Scylla. 15. The rivers (06/.) of 
Sicily. 16. The spoils (08j.) of Susa. 17. The glory (o¥j.) of Leuctra 
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18. By the oracle of Delphi. 19. By Pompey’s messenger. 20. By the 
ambassadors of the Helvetians. 21. By the horses of the Carthaginians. 
22. The commands of the prefect. 23. The dangers of the war. 24. The 
sons of Aimilius. 25. Of the decrees of the people. 26. To the freed- 
men of Anthony. 27. To the refuge of the slaves. 28. To the rewards 
of perseverance. 29. To the monuments of Egypt. 80. To Dartus’s 
death. 381. The remedies of the physician. 32, The companion (0bj.) of 
tyrants. 33. The philosophers (067.) of Greece. 34. O son of Mark! 
85. O adversary of Pompey! 36.0 companion of crimes! 387.O mes- 
senger of the tyrant! 38. By the testimony of Fabius, 39. By the 
principles of philosophy. 40. By the walls of Athens. 


PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


1. He asks the ambassadors. 2. The ambassadors ask. 3. He fears the 
tyrant. 4, The tyrant fears. 5. He appeases Anthony. 6. Anthony 
appeases. 7. They praise the tribunes, 8. The tribunes praise. 9. He 
recovers the baggage. 10. He besieges the camp. 11. He is obedient to 
Pompey. 12. Pompey is obedient. 13. He is conspicuous by merita. 
14, Tbe arms lie down. 15. The people fears. 16. The slaves mourn. 
17. The towns flourish. 18. The scholars are silent. 19. The swords 
glitter. 20. They kill the soul. 21. They adore gods. 22. He carries a 
steer. 23. He counts (redibére) the votes. 24. They overcome the allies. 
25. They recall the auxiliary troops. 26. He saves the captives. 27. To 
be obedient to the masters. 28. It is agreeable to the tribune. 29. We 
adhere to the . 80. They accuse of a falsehood. -31. 1am in need 
(egére) of food. 32. He is in need of provisions. 383. You recall the 
ea aa 84. Thou seest the temples. 35. We greet the ambassa- 

ors. 
Translate into Hinglish : 

86. Philosophum liberant. 37. Servum castigat. 38. Preefectum fatI- 
gant. 39. Fluvios superant (to cross). 40. Muros delent. 41. Morbum 
sanant. 42. Captivos liberdmus. 48. Libertos vexant. 44. Di favent 
45. Servi latent. 46. Plebéji dolent. 47. Socii gaudent. 48. Judsi 
pavent. 49. Monumenta manent. 50. Prefecto debémus. 51. Delphoe 
spoliant. 652. Oraculo parémus. 63. Promissis persuadétis. 54. Preecep- 
tis doces. 55. Mundum creat. 56. Dolo regnas. 57. Plebéjos ciétis. 
58. Peloponnésum occupant. 69. Furta perpetrare. 60. Patriciis ad 


LESSON IX. 
GENDER OF NOUNS. ADJECTIVES. 


A. GENDER. 


§ 39, 1. The gemder of Latin nouns is fourfold: 1. the 
MASCULINE, 2. the FEMININE, 3. the NEUTER, 4. the COMMON GENDER 
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The common gender, with a few rare exceptions, is confined tu the 
third declension. 


Rem. 1. GENDER is the GRAMMATICAL SEX. The masculine and femi- 
nine are the two PERSONAL and NATURAL genders, corresponding to 
the two sexes of PERsons. The proper meaning of the term 
“NEUTER GENDER” is the want of sex, and hence this gender 
exclusively belongs to THINGS without life. But the Latin language 
attributes a natural or personal gender even to THINGS without life, 
which may be either MASCULINE, FEMININE, Or NEUTER. For the 
COMMON gender see the third declension. 


§ 40. 2. The gender does not influence the declension of 
nouns, except that NEUTER nouns have three cases alike in both 
numbers (see § 33, Rem. 2.). But ansecrives are differently 
declined, according to the gender of the Noun, on which they 
depend. See § 47. 

§ 41. 3. Personal nouns (that is nouns, denoting per- 
sons) of the seconp declension, terminating in us, are without 
exception MASCULINE, and always denote MaLes. They generally 
are subject to motion (§ 4, no.c), that is their termination us 
is changed into a, in order to designate remaLes of the same 
category. They then belong to the first declension, as: 


socius, @ male companion. ......+.- socia, a female companion ; 
amicus, @ male friend...... eee amica, a female friend ; 
deus, @ god. ........cc00. ienanenen dea, a goddess ; 

Romfnus, @ male Roman.......... Romina, a female Roman. 


Such nouns are called movable nouns, 


Rem. 2. Nouns in the PLURAL, comprising individuals of both sexes, 
always are masculine, as: propinqui, relatives (male and female) ; con- 
sobrini, cowsins (of both sexes). Here belong the plurals of NATIONAL 
nouns, as Romani, the Romans; Greci, the Greeks, all of which, if 
denoting the nation as such, always are of masculine gender. 


§ 42. 4. Personat nouns of the first declension in a, always 
are masculine, unless they exclusively denote females, as filia f, 
daughter ; regina f, queen. But poéta, a poet, pirata, a pirate 
etc. are masculine. 

Rem. 8. It is peculiar, that the masculine personal nouns in a, are in 
English of common gender, being used of both sexes in this lan- 


e, as: agricola, s farmer ; colléga, a colleague; incola, an in 
bitant ; scribe, a scribe ; assecla, a follower; perfuga, a deserter ° 
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Persa, a Persian. In Latin all these nouns designate the male sex 
only, and hence always are masculine. 


§ 43. 5. Nouns, denoting Thimgs (including sxasrs), of 
the first declension (in @) are Feminine; those of the second 
declension in #8 are MASCULINE, and those in wm NEUTER. 

§ 44. 6. EXCEPTIONS. 

a. The names of the Gallic rivers Garumna, the Garonne ; 
Sequana, the Seine ; Matrona, the Marne, are MASCULINE. 

b. The names of crries in ws, as Ephesus, Corinthus, éc., but 
not the pluralia tantum in 7, are FEMININE. 

c. The names of TREEs in-ws, a8 prunus, a plum-tree ; cerasus, 
a cherry-tree ; daurus, a laurel-tree; pirus, a pear-tree, are 
FEMININE. 

d. The names of the following four counrrizs in ws are FEMI- 
WINE: igyptus, Hpirus, Peloponnésus, Chersonésus. 

e. The nouns alvus, a belly or beehive, colus, a distaff, domue, 
a house, humus, the ground, vannus, a winnowing instrument, are 
FEMININE. 

Jf. The nouns pelagus, sea (a poetical word), virws, poison, 
vulgus, the populace, are NEuTER. These do not form a PLURAL 
number. 

Rem. 4. Several nouns of the first and second declensions, originally 
denoting THINGS, by a figurative use of the language, have assumed 
the signification of PERSoNs. Such personal nouns retain that 
gender, which they have in their original signification as THINGS. 
They are: a. The FEMININES coptae, troops, custodiae, guards, 


excubiae, sentinels, operae, workmen, vigiliae, watchmen; 06. The 
NEUTERS auailia, auxiliary troops, servitium or mancipium, a slave. 


B. ADJECTIVES. 


§ 45. 7. Adjectives are divided into movable adjectives, 
and adjectives of common gender. The latter belong to 
the tairp declension ; but the MovaBLe adjectives, that is those, 
which have different forms for the three genders, belong to the 
first and second declensions. | 

§ 46. 8. Movaste adjectives have the termination ws for the 
masculine, a, for the feminine, and wm for the neuter gender in 
the nominative singular, as bonus m., bona f., bonum n. The 
masculine and neuter forms are inflected like nouns of the second, 
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and the feminine forms like nouns of the jirst declension, accorck 
ing to the following paradigm : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Masculine, Feminine. Neuter, 
N. bonus bona bonum boni bonze bona 

G. boni bons boni bondrum bonarum bondrum 
D. bono bons bono bonis bonis bonis 

A. bonum bonam  pbonum bonos bonas bona 

V. bone _ bona bonum boni bons bona 

A. bono boni = bono bonis bonis: bonis 


Rem. 5. Adjectives are quoted in that form, which they have in the 
nominative singular of the masculine gender. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectives drop the termination ws of the nominative sin 
gular. For these see Lesson X. 


§ 47. 9. Adjectives are arrrizures of the nouns, on which 
they depend, and form attributive phrases with them. They must 
assume the GENDER, NUMBER and case of their governing nouns, 
which is called the agreement of the adjectives, They gen- 
erally follow the nouns, on which they depend, as : 
by a diligent scribe, scrib& assiduo ;| certain evidences, docamenta certa ; 
of high houses, domdram altéram ; | to a good son, filio bono. 


Adjectives in connection with Nouns are Geos p aceoraing to 
the following paradigms : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
NV. Nauta regius, a royal sailor. N. naute regii, royal sailors. 
G. naute regii, of a royal sailor. |G. nautirum regidrum, of royal 
D. nautx regio, fo a royal savor. sailors. 
A. nautam regium, @ royal sailor. |D. nautis regiis, to royal sailors. 
V. nauta regie, O royal sailor ! A. nautas regios, royal sailors. 
A. nautd regio, by a royal sailor. | V. naute regii, O royal sailors / 
| A. nautis regiis, by royal sailors. 


NV. Cura magna, the great care. NV. cure magne, the great cares. 
G. cure magna, of the great care. |G. curirum magnarum, of the great 
D. cure magne, to the great care. cares. , 
A. curam magnam, the great care. |D. curis magnis, to the great cares. 
V. cura magna, O great care / A. curas magnas, the great cares. 
A. cura magni, by the great care. |V. cure magne, O great cares ! 

A. curis magnis, by great cares 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


N. Dolus mutuus, a mutual fraud. |N. doli mutui, mutual frauds. 

G. doli mutui, of a mutual fraud. |G. doldruam mutudrum, of mutual 

D. dolo mutuo, to a mutual fraud. Srauds. 

A. dolum mutuum, a mutual fraud.|D. dolis mutuis, to mutual frauds. 

V. dole mutue, O mutual fraud! |A. dolos mutuos, mutual frauds, 

A. dolo mutuo, by a mutual fraud.| V. doli mutui, O mutual frauds | 
A. dolis mutuis, by mutual frauds, 


N. Prunus celsa, a high plum-tree. |N. pruni celse, high plum-trees. 

G. pruni celse, of a high plum-tree.|G. prandrum celsirum, of high 

D. pruno celse, to a high plum-tree. plunc-trees. 

A. prunum celsam, a high plum-|D. prunis celsis, to high plum-trees. 
tree. A. prunos celsas, high plum-trees. 

V. prune celsa, O high plum-tree [ | V. prani celse, O high plum-trees | 

A. pruno celsi, by a high plum-tree.|A. prunis celsis, by high plum-trees, 


NV. Oppidum parvum, a small town.|.N. oppida parva, small towns. 

G. oppidi parvi, of a small town. |G. oppiddrum parvorum, of smakt 

D. oppido parvo, to a small town. towns. 

A. oppidum parvum, a small town. |D. oppidis parvis, to small towne. 

V. oppidum parvum, O small town /| A. oppida parva, small towne. 

A. oppido parvo, by a small town. | V. oppida parva, O small towns | 
A. oppidis parvis, by small towns. 


EXERCISES. 


ae Commit the adjectives VIII of the Vocabularies, and write the 
Jollowing paradigms with the English significations, according to § 47: 
Amicitia vera, true friendship. Incola egénus, a poor inhabitant. 
Dea benigna, the kind iba arbarus indoctus, an unlearned bar. 
barian. Humus miadida. the wet ground. Cerasus vetusta, an old cherry- 
tree. Scytha sevus, a cruel Scythian. Vulgus profanum, the profane 
opulace. Auxilium certum, a certain help. ASgyptus antiqua, anctent 
Lgypt (sing.). z 


1. To a friendly stranger. 2. Cold water (olj.). 3. By a renowned 
Belgian. 4. Of a faithful aeyird ee severe discipline. 6. An ex- 
traordinary (egregius) boldness (obj ernicious discords. 8. Of the 
deep Garonne. 9. Unheard of ee (obj.). 10. Of the angry troops. 
11. By inveterate enmity. 12. A dense darkness. 13. By a cowardly 
deserter. 14. Toa poor farmer. 15. To the sad daughters. 16. The 
open gates. 17. By the renowned Ephesus. 18. Of a nefarious treachery. 
19. A high poplar (0}j.). 20. To a thankful pane 21. By an ungrate- 
ful freedwoman. 22. By an idle ( female) beggar. 23. ee 
( female) slaves. 24. Sharp swords (obj.). 25. Ample provisions (oly 
26. Of an honest German woman. 37. Pernicious poisons (00j.). 
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Of foreign arms. 29. The renowned Delphi (0}j.). 80. By invincible 
Rome. 31. Of proud Athens. 32. By the wealthy Damascus. 33. 
Foreign auxiliary troops. 34. By a profitable commerce. 35. Ample re- 
wards (otj.). 36. O impious son! 37. O envious adversary! 38. By a small 
house. 489. Of the left eye. 40. A full beehive. 41. A cold ground (00j.). 


1. Narrow roads. 2. Of a sick son. 38. Bitter remedies. 4. Of 
an accurate scholarship. 5. To the eternal God. 6. By an ancient 
town. 7. Of attentive watchmen. 8. Of cautious drivers (auriga). 9. 
Of contented farmers. 10. The broad Seine (00j.). 11. Contrary de- 
sires. 12. To an excellent laurel-tree. 13. Doubtful testimonies (08/.). 
14, An eloquent poet. 15. Wild beasts (obj.). 16. By a fertile ground. 
17. Of hostile Numidians. 18. By an unjust master. 19. Of the re- 
nowned Peloponnésus. 20. The proud Rhodes (00j.). 21. By secret 
plans. 22. Of rebellious colonies. 23. Of a learned (female) neighbor. 
24, By the Latin language. 25. Toa dying (female) prisoner. 26. Fu- 
ture triumphs (00j.). 27. By a quiet sleep. 28. Inner wars. 29. Of 

moderate merits. 380. Unpleasant duties. 31. The immense sea (obj, 
‘ pelagus). 82. A safe refuge. 33. By a rreaiaie| estate. 384. A 
wooden house (00j.). 35. O eternal gods! 36. O proud master! 87. O 
foolish guest! 388. The wild Celts (0j.). 89. Of a sudden death. 40, 
By the whole world. 


LESSON X. 


R-STEMS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


§ 48, 1. Several nouns and adjectives of the second declension 
with stems, terminating in r, drop the terminations us and e in 
the nominative and vocative singular, so that their mere stems 
appear in these cases. They are called R-stems of the 
second declension. 

The nouns, which belong to this class, are without exception 
MASCULINE. The adjectives, belonging to the R-stems, drop the 
termination us in the masculine gender only, the feminine and 
neuter forms assuming the regular termination @ and wm. 


REM. 1. Thus the ee puert (of the boy) has not the nominative 
puerus, as should be expected, but puer, and the genitive asperi is 
derived from asper, not from asperus. 

§ 49, 2. The R-stems of the 2d declension consist of the fol- 
lowing words : 
1. The noun vir and its compounds (as levir, a husband’s 
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brother, duumvir, triumvir, &c.), and the national name Trevtr, 
a Trevirian ; 

2. The proper names in er, with a few exceptions, as: Aleran 
der, Teucer, Lysander, and the national names Cimber, a Cim- 
brian, Umber, an Umbrian, Cantaber, a Cantabrian, Calaber, a 
Calabrian, Afer, an African ; 

3. Those nouns and adjectives, which are enumerated No. IT., 2 
and VIII, 2 of the Vocabularies ; 

4. Those nouns and adjectives in fer and ger, which are de- 
_ Tived from the verbs ferre and gerere, to carry, as: Lucifer, the 
morning-star, armiger, an armor-bearer, signifer, a standard- 
bearer, frugifer, fruit-bearing, pestifer, pestiferous; 

5. The adjective satur, sated. 


Rem. 2. Those compounds of vir, which consist in compositions with 
NUMERALS, denote in the PLURAL a committee or board of a certain 
number of men for the performance of some public duty. The sin- 
gular denotes a member of such a committee, as: 

Duumvir, a duumvir, member of a committee of two; PLUR, 
duumvirt, a committee of two; 

triumvir, a triumvir, member of a committee of three; PLUR, 
triumviri, a committee of three; 

guatuorviri, @ committee or board of four; septemviri, a commit. 
tee or board of seven; decemvirt, a board of ten ; centumoiri, a 
board of a hundred. 


§ 30. 3. In the inflection of these nouns and adjectives we 
have to notice the following three points: 

a. We decline and move them, as if the termination ws of 
the nominative had not been dropped, as vir, GEN. viri ; satur, 
FEM. satura. 

6. They generally drop the vowel e of the final letters er in 
all cases except nominative and vocative singular masculine, as 
magister, GEN. magistri; piger, GEN. pigri, FEM. pigrda, NEUT. 
pigrum. 

c. But the following words retain the e in their inflection. 

1. The nouns adulter, gener, puer, socer, vesper, presbyter, 
Liber (the Latin name for the god Bacchus), and the plur. 
tantum Uiber (children) ; 

2. The adjectives asper, creper, lacer, liber, miser, prosper, 
tener ; 
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8. The compounds with fer and ger, both nouns and adjectives, 
The adjective dexter semetimes drops the e and sometimes 
retains it (rem. dextra or deatera). 

Those nouns and adjectives, that retain the e, are inflected 
after the paradigms puer and liber, those, that drop the e, 
follow the paradigms ager and sacer. 

Rem. 3. The compounds with fer and ger may be recognized by their 
MEANING (carrying or bearing something). Thus the adjectives 
piger, vafer, niger, and the nouns ager and Afer are not compounds 
of ferre and gerere. 

Rem. 4. The PERSONAL nouns, belonging tothe R-stems mostly are 
MOVABLE. Thus magister, minister and arbiter form the feminine 


nouns magistra, ministre and arbitra. Puer irregularly forms the 
feminine noun puela, a girl (instead of puera). 


| § SA. Parapicms. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


N. Puer, the boy NV. pueri, the boys 

G. pueri, of the boy | G. puerdrum, of the boys 
D. puero, fo the boy © D. pueris, to the boys 

A. puerum, the boy A. pueros, the boys 

V. puer, O boy! V. pueri, O boys / 

A. puero, by the boy. A. pueris, by the voys. 


G. liberi, liberz, liberi liberdrum, liberarum, liberdrum 
D. libero, libere, libero liberis, liberis, liberis 

A, liberum, liberam, liberam liberos, liberas, libera 

V. liber, libera, liberum liberi, liberz, libera 

A. libero, liber&, libero. liberis, liberis, liberis. 


NV. Ager, the field | NW. agrithefclds Ager, the field NN. agri, the fields 
G. agri, of the field G. agrorum, of the fields 
D. agro, to the field D. agris, to the fields 


JV. Liber, libera, liberum coe |SSe liberi, liberee, libera 
A. agrum, the field A. agros, the fields 


V. ager, O fied! V. agri, O fields | 

A. agro, by the field. A. agris, by the fields. 

WV. Sacer, sacra, sacrum sacri, sacree, sacra 

G. sacri, sacre, sacri sacrorum, sacrérum, sacrdram 
D. sacro, sacre, sacro | sacris, SAacris, Sacris 

A. sacrum, sacram, sacrum Bacros, sacras, Sacra 

V. ‘sacer, sacra, sacrum sacri, sacra, sacra 


A. sacro, sacri, sacro. sacris, sacris, sacris. 
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EXERCISES. 


(ce Commtt the lists of the R-stems Vocab. IT, 2 and VIII, 2, and 
write the following paradigms: triumvir, a triumvir ; arbiter, an wm- 
pire, signifer, a standard-bearer ; and the adjectives asper and creber. 


i. 
A. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


1. Of a treacherous African. 2. Of pious children. 8. To a renowned 
armor-bearer. 4. The unjust committee of ten. 5. Violent south winds. 
6. By a red crab. 7. By Greek books. 8. A sad son-in-law (00j.). 9. To 
an industrious mechanic. 10. A pleasant evening (olj.). By a hidden 
knife. 12. Of hurtful serpents. 13. Toa learned father-in-law. 14, Ot 
a private assistant. 15. By a rough island. 16. Of a crafty deserter. 17. 
Pestiferous plans. 18. By a tender soul. 19, Of frequent tears. 20. To the 
free country. 21. The left eye (0f7.). 22. By a lazy farmer. 23. Black work- 
men. 24. Beautiful meadows (o0j.). 25. Sacred Delphi (0j.). 26. The 
wretched Corinth (olj.). 27. By a prosperous sailor. 28. Of a river, 
carrying gold. 29. By the right arm. 30. Of a complete picture. 31. Of a 
fruit-bearing field. 32. The sated troops (0dj.). 33. By the lean steers. 
84. The wretched inhabitants. 35. Of an active (female) assistant. 


JB. PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


1, We plough the fields. 2. He ses Alexander. 8 You adore 
Liber. 4, Thou recommendest the book. 5. The umpires decide. 6. The 
(female) teachers please. 7. The assistants are silent. 8. The board ofa 
hundred examine. 9. He releases the mechanics. 10. I recall the 
standard-bearer. 11. We censure the (female) assistants. 12. He salutes 
the father-in-law. 13. Knives wound. 14. The south-winds blow. 15. The 
evenings refresh. 16. It wearies the triumvir. 17. We adhere to the 
standard-bearer. 18. He kills the boar. 19. They denounce Lysander. 
20. They sever by a knife. 21. The mechanics rebel. 22 He reconciles 
the son-in-law. 23. The committee of seven resist. 24. The books de- 
light. 25. The umpires are on their guard. 


3. 
Translate the following phrases, and point out, to which category they 
belong : 


1. Accurate teachers. 2. The public lands (ager). 3. The boars of 
Meleager. 4. By the negligence of the mechanics. 5. She is in need of 
ateacher. 6. By the sacred road. 7. The standard-bearers remain. 
8. Of the left bank. 9. By the sword of Alexander. 10. He kills by s 
knife. 11. We await the evening. 12. By the assistants of the tyrant. 
13. He sacrifices a goat. 14. By the son-in-law of Augustus. 15. They 
banish the decemvirs. 16. Of the obedience of the children. 17. The 
Africans enter. 18. Of fruit-bearing Egypt. 19. The (female) assistants 
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of the queen. 20. He conforms to the umpire. 21. By a beautiful 
house. 22. He plants (plantdre) wild olives. 23. Frequent games. 
24. We put the Cantabrians to flight. 25. By the red river. 26. Of a 
complete beehive. 27. The wretched troops, 28. The serpents hiss 
(stridére). 29. The Calabrians rebel. 30. Of a lean steer. 31. Pestif- 
erous wars. 32. By the rough forests. 33. Of a beautiful cherry-tree. 
34. Of the red flame. 35. The children (00j.) of Pompey. 36. To a black 
standard-bearer. 37.The mechanics urge. 38. He sees a serpent. 39.0 
lazy prefect! 40.O just umpire! 41. By a tender conscience. 42, She 
reconciles the father-in-law. 43. By a Latin book. 44. We sacrifice to 
Liber. 45. He banishes the children. 46. The teachers (00j.) of the peo- 
ple. 47. Of a prosperous neighbor. 48. The (female) assistants spin. 
49. The Umbrians are angry. 50. By the pity of Teucer. 51. Knives 
frighten. 52. By the knife of an assagsin. 


LESSON XI. 
THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


§ $2. 1. The fourth conjugation has the characteristic i, and 
the same personal endings, as the Ist and 2d, except that in the 
3d person plural the letter wv is inserted between characteristic and 
ending. 

§ &3. Parapiem. 


Infimitive : Audire, to hear (stem audi, charact. #, end- 


ing re). 
Present indicative : 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Audio, I hear 1. Audimus, we hear 
2. audis, thou hearest 2. auditis, you hear 
3. audit, he, she, it hears 8. audiunt, they hear 


§ 34, 2. The verb ire, to go, changes its stem 7 into é in the 
first person singular and the third plural, as: | 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. é0, Igo 1. imus, we go 
2. is, thou goest 2. itis, you go 
8. it, he, she, it goes 3. éunt, they go. 


Rem. 1. The verb tre forms many compounds with prepositions, that is 
abe consisting of the verb ire and a preposition, prefixed to 
, aS: 
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abire, to go away interire, to perish prodire, to come forth 
adire, to approach obire, to die (pass away) redire, to return 
exire, to go out, to leave perire, to perteh subire, to undergo 
inire, to enter preeterire, to pasa by transire, to cross 


These are conjugated like the simple verb ire (adéo, practer’20, 
redéunt, inter'Eunt). But the verb ambire (to go around, to solicit, 
to be a candidate), which likewise is a compound of 7re, is conjugated 
like a regular verb of the fourth conjugation (ambio, ambitunt). 

Rem. 2. The verb nequire, to be unable, not (to) can, is conjugated like 
ire (ne‘queo, I cannot ; nequzs, thou canst not ; ne‘quéunt, they cannot) 
Rem. 3. The verb vente has two meanings: a. to come, b. to be for sale. 
In the former signification it is conjugated regularly, like audire. 
In the latter signification it is a compound of tre, as: venéo, I am for 
sale, venéunt, they are for sale ; but vento, I come, ventunt, they come. 


EXERCISES. 


Oommit the verbs XTV., 1 of the Vocabularies, and write the following 
paradigms : dormire, to sleep, scire, to know, invenire, to invent, redire, to 
return, ambire, to solicit, perire, to pertsh, venire, to come, venire, to be 
for sale, nequire, to be unable, not (to) can. 


1. 


A.1. Reginam adeunt. 2.Portam uperit. 8. Amicisimpertit. 4. Sociis 
subvenimus. 5.Terriadveniunt. 6.Vallomuniunt. 7. Morbo pereunt. 
8. Fluvium transeo. 9.Amicitiamineo. 10. Triumvirosambio. 11. Mu 
ros fulcimus. 12. Persam feritis. 13. Viam invenimus. 14. Mendacia 
inveniunt. 15. Regulas sancimus. 16. Verbis lenimus. 17. Perfidia 
intereunt. 18. Argumenta pretereo. 19. Hrumnassubeunt. 20. Copis 
adveniunt. 21. Magistri consentiunt. 22. Cupedi# veneunt. 23. Nuntii 
veniunt. 

B. 1. The auxiliary troops goaway. 2. The Cimbrians arrive. 8. The 
friends agree. 4. The prisoners spring down. 5. Homer sleeps. 6. The 
- messenger arrives. 7. Provisions are for sale. 8. The candidates solicit. 
_9. The Gauls come to help. 10. The inhabitants perish. 11. We bind 
the prisoners. 12. I am a slave to Pompey. 13. We bury the poet. 
14. You clothe the beggars. 15. They bring assistance to Lysander. 
16. Thou undergoest dangers. 17. We feel the disgrace. 18. They cross 
the Danube. 79. They approach the triumvir. 20. They oblige the 
inhabitants. 21. He finds the graves. 22. You exhaust the water. 
23. We educate the children. 24. They solicit by flatteries. 25. They 
hinder by arms. 26. I pass by the places. 27. We punish the slaves, 
28. The triumvirs dissent. 29. They extricate the troops. 30. You 
guard the prisoners. 81. You ascertain the news. 32. The Jews perish. 
33. The children sleep. 84. They strike the ambassador. 35. They die by 
disease. 36. The standard-bearers come forth. 37. The votes are for sale. . 


2. 


A. 1. Fluvios exhauriunt. 2. Magistri erudiunt. 3. Nummos disper 
tiunt. 4. Servos custddit. 5. Negotium comperio. 6. Castra aperire. 
%. Naute adveniunt. 8. Equi desiliunt. 9. Legiti exeunt. 10. Captivi 
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redeunt. 11. Statuam operiunt. 12. Hrumnas molliunt. 13. Bellum 
impedit.* 14. Scythe sitiunt. 15. Copia prodeunt, 16. Portas muniunt. 
17. Justitia venit. 18. Discipulisimpertitis. 19. Adversariis subvenitis. 
20. Gratiam impertiunt. 21. Nuntiis:comperiunt. 22. Fredericus dis- 
sentit. 23. Fundamento fulcire. 24. Blanditiis lenire. 25. Morbum 
lenit. 26. Perfugas puniunt. 27. Perfuge pereunt. 28. Mendacia in- 
venitis. 29. Regnum stabilit. 30. Opprobria subeo. 

B. 1. We soften the tears. 2. We lull the watchman to sleep. 3. 
They cross the Hellespont. 4. We bring assistance to the Cantabrians. 
5. The statues are for sale. 6. The Numidians come. 7. They bury 
the children. 8: We are slaves tothe queen. 9. They feel the injury. 
10. The inhabitants come forth. 11. They cover the pictures. 12. You 
finish the book. 13: We fortify the houses. 14. They distribute arms. 
15. He invents fables. 16. The prisoners perish. 17. You hinder vic- 
tory. 18. Thou obligest by benefits. 19. They define philosophy. 20. 
The committee of ten disagree. 21. We distribute books. 22. Not to 
know a language. 23. The sailors return. 24. You strengthen the 
tyrant. 25. We approach the prefect. 26. The workmen thirst. 27. 
The Africans commit cruelties. 28. We season the dishes. 29. You 
nourish a serpent. 30. They cross the street. 


LESSON XII. 
THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 


§ oe. 1. The third conjugation differs from the other three: 

a. By having a consonant, or the vowel « as a characteristic ; 

b. By having personal endings, beginning with a VowEL. 

§ 5G. 2. The endings of the third conjugation are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Infinitive: ére. 

2. Present indicative ; 


SINGULAR. — PLURAL. 

ee ao an 1. —imus. 
2. —ts. 2. —itts. 
3. —it. » 3. —unt. 


§ $7. 3. The stem of verbs of the 3d conjugation is found by 
removing the ending ére of the infinitive. By successively attaching 
to the stem the endings § 56, the following paradigm is formed : 


eel 


= This phrase may be translated in different ways. 
4 
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Infinitive ; legére, to read (stem leg—, characteristic g, 
ending ére). 
Present indicative: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Lego, I read 1. Legimus, we read 
2. legis, thou readest 2. legitis, you read 
3. legit, he, she, it reads 3. legunt, they read. 


Rem. 1. The infinitives of the 2d and 8d conjugations are distinguished 
by the quantity of the vowel ¢, preceding the final syllable re, 
which in the second conjugation is long, being the characteristic ; 
but in the 3d conjugation short, being a mere connecting letter. 

Rem. 2. The 1st and 2d persons plural of the 3d and 4th conjugations are 
distinguished by the quantity of the vowel 7 before the final syllable 
mus and tis. This vowel in the 3d conjugation is short, belonging to 
the ENDING, and forming its connecting vowel. We therefore pro- 
nounce le'gimus, /e' gitis, not legi mus, legi'tis, different from the 4th 
conjugation, where the vowel ¢ is the characteristic and long. 

§ &8. 4. Several verbs of the 3d conjugation take the vowel 

3 between characteristic and ending in the Ist person singular 

and 3d plural, thus having the appearance of verbs of the 4th 

conjugation in these persons, These verbs, which are called [= 


verbs, are the following: 

capere, to take fugere, to fice quatere, to shake 

cupere, to wish jacere, to throw _—rapere, to rob 

facere, to do,to make __ parere, to beget sapere, to taste, to be wise 

fodere, to dig 
with their compounds (see Rem. 3), and the compounds of the obsclete 
verbs lacere and specere. 

They are conjugated after the following pattern: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Capio, I take 1, Capimus, we take 
2. capis, thou takest 2. capitis, you take 
8. capit, he takes 3. capiunt, they take. 


Rem. 8. The compounds of capere, facere, jacere, rapere, sapere, lacere and 
specere change the vowels a and ¢ of the stem into?. The compounds 
of guatere take the form of cutere. 


CAPERE, FACERE. JACERE. RAPERE. 
accipere afficere abjicere arripere 
concipere conficere conjicere! corripere*® 
decipere deficere dejicere diripere 
incipere interficere ejicere* eripere* 


1To throw. *Toseize. *?Tothrowout. ‘4 Tosnatch away. 
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SAPERE. LACERE. SPECERE. QUATERE, 
desipere allicere aspicere! concutere 
insipere* pellicere® conspicere percutere* 
elicere® despicere® excutere! 
inspicers 


The changed stem-vowels of these verbs always are short. Pronounce 
therefore inter'ficit, in'spicit, deljicit, con'cuttt, &c. 


Rem. 4. Those verbs, compounded of facere and words other than 
prepositions, retain the a, as: liquefacere, to melt; vacwefacere, to 
empty ; calefacere, to warm ; assuefacere, to accustom ; mansuefacere, 
to tame; patefacere, to open; satisfacere, to satisfy. 


§ $9. 5. The following verbs of this conjugation have several 
irregular forms in the present tense : 

1. Velle (contracted from volere), to be willing, to will; 2. 
Nolle (instead of non velle), to be unwilling, not to wish; 3. 
Malle (instead of magis velle), to wish rather; 4. Ferre (con: 
tracted from ferere), to carry; 5. Hse (contracted from esere), 
to be; 6. Posse (instead of pote esse), to be able, (to) can. 

These verbs are thus conjugated in the indicative present: 

Velle, to be willing. Nolle, to be unwilling. | Malle, to wish rather, 


8. 1.jvolo, J am willing nolo, [am unwilling |malo, I rather wish 
Q\vis, thou art willing |non vis, thou art un-imavis, thow rather 
wishest 


willing 
Sivult, he 1s willing non vult, he +s wnwil-mavult, he rather 
ling wishes 
P, 1.\volumus, we arewilling nolumus, we are un-malumus, we rather 
, | willing wish 
Q\vultis, you are willing non vultis, you are, éc.mavultis, you rather 
wish - 
3.\volunt, they are ies as they are, dc. jmalunt, they . rather 
| wish. 
Ferre, fo carry. Ease, to be. Posse, to be able. 
8. 1 lfero, I carry sum, Jam possum, J can 
2.\fers, thou carriest es, thou art potes, thou canst 
3.\fert, he carries est, he +8 potest, he can 
P. 1/ferimus, we carry. SUMUS, 06 Are possumus, we can 
2.\fertis, you carry estis, you are potestis, you can 
8.\ferunt, they carry sunt, they are possunt, they can 


1 To look at, to re ard. 2 To be mad, to be insane, to be silly. * To allure. to attract. ‘Te 
strike, to stab. odraw out. *To despise. 7 To shake out, to shake off, to sift. 
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Rem. 5. The verbs ferre and esse form many compounds, which are com. 
jugated like the simple verbs, as: ajferre—af'fero, affers, affert: 
pracferre—prae‘fero, pracfers, praefert ; adesse—adsum, ades, adest,; 
praeesse—pracsum, praces, pracest. 

The verb prodesse, a compound of pro and esse, has the letter d 
inserted in all forms of esse, which begin with a vowel, while in 
those forms, which begin with a CONSONANT, this letter is dropped, 
as: Prosum, prodes, prodest, prosumus, prodestis, prosunt. 

Rem. 6. The most usual compounds of esse are the following: Abesse,.to 
be absent ; adesse, to be present ; deesse, to be wanting ; obesse, to 
be in the way, to hinder; preesse, to be a chief, to command ; prodesse, 
to be useful, to benefit ; superesse, to survive. 


§ 6O. 6. To the 3d conjugation belong all inceptive (in- 
choative) verbs, that is those, which have the termination scére. 
These verbs are DERIVED words, mostly from verbs of the 2d con 
jugation, sometimes from adjectives or nouns. | 

They are called inceptive, because they originally denote the 
BEGINNING of an action. They generally are rendered by the 
English verb “‘ to become” with an ADJECTIVE, as : 

Virére, to be green—virescere, to become green ; 
calére, to be warm—calescere, to become warm ; 
dormire, to sleep—obdormiscere, to fall asleep. 

The verbs, from which some inceptives are derived (sTEM-VERBS), 
are not in use, as the stem-verbs of discere, noscere, assuescere, 
crescere. 

All inceptive verbs are conjugated regularly after the paradigm 
of legere. . 

qs For a list of the inceptive verbs see XIII, B of the Vocabularies. 


EXERCISES. 


Commit the verbs XIIT, 1, A of the Vocabularies, and write the following 
paradigms ; 

Scribere, to write, regere, to govern, dicere, to say, discere, to learn, 
incipere, to begin, interficere, to kill, ejicere, to throw out, currere, to run, 
preeferre, to prefer, diripere, to plunder. 


I. 
PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 


1. The teachers describe. 2. The people govern. 8. The gods live. 
4. The boys play. 5. Pyrrhus yields. 6. The earth nourishes. 7. The 
slaves cook. 8. The farmers sow. 9. Wars commence. 10. The Italians 
deceive. 11. The Persians flee. 12. The pirates rob. 13. Wines re 
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fresh. 14. The tribuxes reject. 15. The prisoners escape. 16. The 
freedmen are insane. 17. A member of the committee of seven reports. 
18. The philosophers conceive. 19. The promisesallure. 20. The Celts 
dig. 21. The gods beget. 22. The umpires inspect. 23. The Numi- 
dians kill. 24. ‘The mechanics throw down. 25. The ambassador offers. 
26. The queen rather wishes. 27. The pirates are unwilling. 28. The 
troops are willing. 29. The prefect commands (is a chief). 30. The 
accused is absent. 31. Study benefits. 32. The relatives are absent. 
33. Books are useful. 84. The grandfather survives. 35. Fortifications 
are wanting. 
OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


36. IT escape the danger. 37. I deceive the teacher. 38. He throws 
the arms away. 39. Thou bringest the letter. 40. They surround the 
allies. 41. We concede the victory. 42. You confer a favor. 438. They 
perfect the walls. 44. They behold the shore. 45. Thou bribest the 
tribunes. 46. They consume the provisions. 47. He defends the poet. 
48. They abandon the towns. 49. We yield to the enemies. 50. You 
give satisfaction to the queen. 51. We accuse (arguere) of perfidy. 52. 
They accuse of negligence. 63. You are wanting to the country. 64. 
It is useful to the troops. 55. They return (reddere) the prisoners. 56. 
You prefer Virgil. 57. They affect by tears. 58. We succumb to 
ee 59. Thou art victorious by treachery. 60, You return 
thanks. 


Translate into English : 


1. Adversariis cedunt. 2. Adversarii cedunt. 3. Legifitos repetunt, 
4, Lega&ti repetunt. 5. Ornamenta abjiciunt. 6. Ornamenta desunt. 7. 
Bellum indicit. 8. Bellum negligit. 9. Bellum incipiunt. 10. Bellum 
perficiunt. 11. Bellum opprimit. 12. Perfidia vincit. 13. Perfidia 
vincit. 14. Hasta interficit. 15. Hasta interficit. 16. Promissis alliciunt. 
17. Promissa alliciunt. 18. Prefectum oonvincit. 19. Prafectus con- 
vincit. 20. Copias lacessunt. 21. Copiz lacessunt. 


A. 1. The colonies fall off. 2. Conflagrations destroy.. 3. The pirate 
strikes. 4. Flatteries allure. 5. The pen corrects. 6. Luxury corrupts. 
% Words deceive. 8. Athens is foolish. 9. The Scythians plunder. 10. 
The troops confide. 11. The Romans forgive. 12. The Gauls give 
satisfaction. 13. The messengers report. 14. The precepts are useful. 
15. Testimonies are wanting. 16. The assistants are absent. 17. They 
throw the swords away. 18. We acquit the accused. 19. They receive 
a letter. 20. They sharpen the knives. 21. We summon the inhabit- 
ants. 22. He closes the gates. 23. We abandon the cause. 24. They 
delay the undertakings. 25. You oppress the provinces. 26. They 
diminish the glory. 27, We distinguish the rules. 28. You divide the 
island. 29. Thou escapest the assassin. 30. We succumb to arms. 31. 
They betray the country. 32. They yield to the Plebeians. 33. The 
Plebeians yield. 84. He censures the mechanics. 35. The mechanics 
censure. 386. The candidates promise. 37. We-promise to the candi 
dates. 38. He brings the letter back. 89. They offer an armistice. 

B. 1. Patientia vincit. 2. Patientia vincit. 3. Dolus opprimit. 4 
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Dolo opprimit. 5. Consiliam contemnit. 6. Consilium deest. 7. Invi 
diam effugit. 8. Invidia evertit. 9. Discipuli proficiunt. 10. Discipulos 
negligunt. 11. Libros inspiciunt. 12. Libri excellunt. 13. Liberos 
diligit. 14. Liberi discunt (to learn). 15. Liberum extollunt. 16. 
Libram adjicit. 17. Libram conficit. 18. Captivos arripiunt. 19. Cap- 
tivi arripiunt. 20. Prefecti decipiunt. 21. Preefectos decipiunt. 22. 
Domum reficiunt. 238. Dominum produnt. 24. Oppidum tradunt. 25. 


i 
Oppidum deficit. 26. Opprobrium perferant. 27. Litteras perferunt. 
28. Captivos occidunt. 


LESSON XIII. 
PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS. 


§ GI. 1. Adjectives and nouns are called predicative, 
when they are connected with any of the forms of the verb esse, 
to be (see § 59). The verb esse in connection with a predicative 
adjective or noun, expresses one VERBAL IDEA, and if it is in the 
finite verb, forms together with its adjective or noun the PREDICATE. 
Thus validus est (he is strong) is the same as valet; tacitus 
sum (I um silent) the same as taceo, servus sum (I am a slave) 
the same as servio. 

The verb esse in this connection is called the copula, which 
generally is placed after its adjective or noun. 

§ GZ. 2. The predicative adjective or noun with its copula, 
in the same manner as a VERBAL predicate, is dependent on a 
SUBJECT, and with it forms a PREDICATIVE PHRASE. 

Rem. 1. Thus “ puer assiduus est, the boy is diligent” is a predicative 
phrase, in which puer is the SUBJECT, and assiduus est the PREDI- 
CATE. Here the two words assidwus est have the grammatical] value 
of one single word, and the copula est has the function of a personal 
ending of the VERB, while the predicative adjective assiduus rep- 
resents its STEM. 

§ GB. 3. Predicates, consisting of a predicative adjective or 
noun with the copula, agree in the following manner with the 
GRAMMATICAL subject: 

1. The adjective agrees with the subject in GENDER, NUMBER and 
casz, and hence always is in the nominative, as the case of the 
subject ; 
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2. The predicative noun agrees with the subject in case only, 
but if it is a movable noun it also agrees in GENDER and NUMBER ; 
3. The copula agrees with the subject in NuMBER and PERSON. 

Diligentia conspicua est, the diligence is conspicuous.—Perfu- 
gium secirum est, the refuge is safe-——Muri alti sunt, the walls 
are high.—Gajus poéta est, Gajus is a@ poet.—lInjustitia vitium 
est, ¢njustice ts a vice—Lucretia serva est, Lucretia is a slave. 
—Athéne arbitre sunt, Athens is the umpire. 


Rem. 2. For the agreement of the predicative adjective in the construc- 
tion of the accusative with the infinitive see Book III. 


§ GA. 4. Predicates, containing predicative adjectives with the 
copula, are thus conjugated : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Salvus or salva sum, I am safe Salvi or salve sumus, we are safe 
salvus o7 salva es, thou art safe salvi or salve estis, you are safe 
salvus, salva, salvum est, he, she, itjsalvi, salve, salva sunt, they are 
is safe safe. 


Rem. 8. The adjectives in the Ist and 2d persons are either MASCULINE 
or FEMININE, according as the speaker, or the person spoken to is a 
male or a female. In the third persons they may be either mascu- 
line, feminine or neuter, according to the gender of the subject, 
expressed or understood. 

Rem. 4. Predicates, containing predicative NoUNS, which are MOVABLE, 
are conjugated in the same manner, a8 those, containing adjectives, 
except that in the 3d person they can not assume a NEUTER gender. 


§ G3. 5. Adjectives, predicative as well as attributive, may 
have oBJects, like verbal predicates, and form together with theee 
latter an OBJECTIVE PHRASE. Such objects generally precede their 
governing adjectives, as : 

Imperii cupidus, desirous of power—Amicis fidus est, he ts 
faithful to friends—Animi pleni sunt, they are full of courage. 
—Arrogantia molesti estis, you are unpleasant by arrogance, 


EHX EROISES. 
te” Conjugate the following predicates: Aptus sam, I am fit; 
enerdsus sum, J am generous, liber sum, [am free; Romanus sum, 
am a Roman ; Persa sum, I am a Persian. 
1. 
A. PREDICATES WITH THE CoPpuLA. 1. You are accurate. 2. Thou 
art learned, O poet! 3. They (the women) are decent. 4. She is tired 
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5. It is unjust. 6. We are sorrowful. 7. I (@ woman) am thankful. 
8. You are faithful, O daughters! 9. Thou art sick, O Cornelia! 10. He 
is pernicious. 11. It is manifest. 12. We are prosperous. 13. You are 
treacherous, O Celts! 14. Thou art profane, O Sempronius! 15.I (a 
woman) am angry. 16. Thou art beautiful, O queen! 17. You are cau- 
tious, O neighbors! 18. We are unknown. 19. She is tender. 20. He 
is lazy. 

B. i PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 21. The Cimbrians are cruel. 22. The 
standard-bearers are firm. 23. Poets are happy. 24. The towns are 
small. 235. The colonies are rebellious. 26. The sailors are active. 
27. The plum-trees are beautiful. 28. The (female) assistants are inex- 
perienced. 29. The Persians are conscientious. 380. The roads are nar- 
row. 31. The arguments are erroncous. 382. The ground is red. 33. The 
town is wealthy. 34. The gods are eternal. 35. '[he (female) teacher is 
learned. 36. Sempronius is a patrician. 387. Lucretia is a Plebeian. 
88. Sulla isa Roman. 39. The Vistula is ariver. 40. Slander is a dis- 
grace. 41. Aimilia is a teacher. 42. The Africans are slaves. 43. Gold 
isa metal. 44, Syracuse is wealthy. 45. Leuctra is renowned. 46. The 
Seine is broad. 47. Poplars are high. 48. The troops are faithful. 
49. The camp is secure. 50, The games are magnificent. 51. A vacation 
is pleasant. 52. [The armistice is unfair. 

C. OBJECTIVE Porasses. 1. Gloria cupidus. 2. Incolairum plenus. 
8. Indutidrum ignarus. 4. Populo necessarius. 5. Sociis jucundus. 
6. Prede cupidi sunt. 7. Beneficidram cupidaest. 8. Fiducie plena est. 
9. Dei igniri estis. 10. Populo carus es. 11. Patrize pernicidsum est. 
12. Prefecto grati sumus. 13. Incolis incognita es, Lucretia! 14. Tri- 
umviro infest estis, femine! 15. Sociis molesti sumus. 

1. Envious of glory. 2. Desirous of victory. 3. Ignorant of crimes. 
4, Adverse to the plan. 5. Friendly to the Africans. 6. Dear to the 
Patricians. 7. Contrary to prudence. 8. Pernicious to the troops. 9. I 
am faithful to the master. 10. We are thankful to the teacher. 11.I 
(@ woman) am full of confidence. 12. We (women) are envious of the 
queen. 13. Thou art ignorant of the undertaking, O Julia! 14. You 
are hostile to the allies,O Romans! 15. They (the women) are ungrate- 
ful to the country. 16. They are necessary to the troops. 17. We are 
tired by the battle. 18. You are wealthy by commerce. 19, They are 
full of joy. 20. It is near to Athens. 21. It is peculiar to the Romans. 
22. Thou art agreeable to the troops, O son-in-law! 23. Thou art un- 
known to the triumvir, O Cornelia! 


2. 


A. PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 1. The umpires are just. 2. The evenings 
are pleasant. 3. The Belgians are brave. 4. The poet is contented. 
5. Justice is slow. 6. The mob is profane. 7. The poison is pernicious. 
8. The house is magnificent. 9. Homer is blind. 10. Athens is faithfal. 
11. The darkness is dense. 12, The enmity is secret. 13. The battle is 
bloody. 14. The advantages are manifest. 15. The sailors are rebel- 
lious. 16. The farmers are idle. 17. The storehouses are full. 18. The 
gods are kind. 19. Susais rich. 20. Delphi is renowned. 21. Arms are 
hidden. 22. The funeral is magnificent. 23. A queen is the umpire. 
24. War is an evil. 25. Thebes is an ally. 26. Poverty is a teacher. 
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27. The places are high. 28. The ground is sandy. 29. The words are 
false. 30. The remedies are fit. 

B. OBJECTIVE PHRaAsES. 31. It is sacred to Minerva. 32. I am de- 
girous of leisure. 33. Thou art dear to the gods,O queen! 34. We are 
ignorant of fate. 35. It is contrary to the rules. 36. They are devoted 
(deditus) to studies. 387. You are hostile to tyrants. 38. She is envious 
of rivals. 39. Thou art full of courage, O Lucretia! 40.1 (a woman) am 
thankful to the physician. 41. He is adverse to an armistice. 42. It is 
contrary to duty. 43. It is necessary to the colonies, 44. Thou art 
ungrateful to the prefect,Oson! 45. It is acceptable (acceptus) to the 
people. 46. We are faithful to the master. | 

47. Pecunie cupidus. 48.Invidize plenus. 49. Plebéjis amicus. 50. Dis 
sacer. 51. Preefecto dubium est. 62. Oraculi ignarus sum. 53. Disci- 
pline contrarium est. 54, Negotio attenti sumus 455. Siculis cari estis. 
56. Patriciis exitidsus est. 57. Belli igndrus est. 58. Rominis ignomi- 
nidsum est. 59. Concordiz infesti estis. 60. Fabio ingrati sunt. 61. Pa- 
trie necessariuses, Pompéi! 62. Szevitis adversa es, regina! 638. Musis- 
dediti sumus. 64. Dedrum invida est. 65. Incolis cari sunt. 66. Magis. 
tro molestum est. 


LESSON XIV. 
ADVERBS OF MANNER AND TIME. 


§ GG, 1. Adverbs denote properties of actions, as guiéte 
vivere, to live quietly ; saepe evenst, it happens often. They are 
divided into five classes, viz.: 1. adverbs of PLacs, 2. of Tre, 3. 
MANNER, 4. INTENSITY, 5. CAUSE. | 

§ 67, 2. Some adverbs are formed according to certain crn- 
ERAL RULES by way of InFLEcTION, but other adverbs are of an 
IRREGULAR formation. To the former belong most adverbs of 
MANNER, to the latter most of the adverbs of time. 

Rem. 1. In the English language adverbs of MANNER generally are 
formed by affixing the termination /y to ADJECTIVES.—In this lesson 
we shall consider only those adverbs of manner, which are formed 
from MOVABLE adjectives, and the most usual adverbs of TIME. 

§ 68. 3. The movable adjectives (§ 45) form adverbs ot 
manner by adding the termination é to their declension-stems, as : 
jucundus, pleasant—jucunde, pleasanily ; pulcher, beautiful— 
pulchre, beautifully ; liber, free—libere, freely. 

They are formed most easily by removing the ending z of the 
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genitive sing., and substituting for it the adverbial termination é, 
as: aeger, G. aegri—aegre ; prosper, G. prosperi—prospere. 
§ 69. EXCEPTIONS. 


1. Bonus irregularly forms béné, well ; 


2. Some adjectives form their adverbs by the termination d, the most 
usual of which are: 


certo, certainly manifesto, mantfestly secréto, secretly 
cito, quickly necessario, necessarily sedulo, diligently 
crebro, frequently necopiniato, unexpectedly serio, seriously 
falso, falsely perpetuo, perpetually subito, suddenly 
fortuito, accidentally raro, rarely tuto, safely. 


§ 70. 4. The most usual adverbs of time are: 
adhuc, still, as yet, yeé. mane, early in the morn- quotannis, yearly 


antea, before ing quotidie, daily 

crag, to-morrow noctu, by night rursus, agatn 

diu, Jong, along time nunc, now sepe, often 

hodie, to-day nunquam, never semper, always 
interdiu, by day nuper, lately simul, at the same time 
interdum, sometimes _ olim, formerly statim, directly 

jam, already postea, afterwards tum (tunc), then 

jam diu, long since postridie, on the next day unquam, ever 

heri, yesterday. pridie, the day before 


§ 71. 5. Adverbs of manner and time are indeclinable (§ 3), 
although the former are formed sy means of inflection from 
adjectives. They are governed by verss, and are considered as 
their opsects, forming OBJECTIVE PHRASES With them. Adverbs, 
like other objects, generally precede their governing verbs, as: 
Beate vivere, to live happily; statim redire, to return directly; 
semper errat, he always errs. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives, especially predicative adjectives with the copula, 
may be the governing words of adverbs, as: Semper paratus, 
always ready; jam propingut sunt, they are near already; saepe 


trati estis, you often are angry. But adjectives generally cannot be 
the governing words of adverbs of MANNER. 


EXERCISES. | 
] e 


1. Absurde agitis. 2. Falso accusitis. 8. Immodice bibis. 4. Pulchre 
canit. 5. Jerspicue cernimus. 6. Assidue colimus. 7%. Cupide const- 
munt. 8. Furidse contradicit. 9. Accurate describis. 10. Gloridse de. 
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cedere. 11. Manifesto decipiunt. 12. Egregie distinguunt. 13. Subito 
fugiunt 14. Male legis. 15. Caute procédo. 16. Diserte defendis. 17. 
Strenue resistimus. 18. Adhuc vivit. 19. Hodie abeunt. 20. Interdiu 
dormio. 21. Interdum dissentimus. 22. Jam intelligimus. 23. Mane 
surgitis. 24. Noctu advenitis. 25. Nunc desipis. 26. Nunquam 
impedis. 27. Rursus recédis. 28. Semper diffidit. 29. Quotidie pavé- 
tis. 80. Sxpe peccimus. 31. Adhuc inulta est. 32. Interdiu otidsi 
sumus. 33. Interdum egroti sunt. 34. Nunquam justum est. 

1. He builds magnificently. 2. We approach cautiously. 3. They 
think accurately. 4. He pardons freely. 5. We openly condemn. 6. 
They deliberate a long time. 7. They desire immoderately. 8. Thou 
decidest unjustly. 9. Sometimes you err. 10. We daily expect. 11. 
Thou dwellest well. 12. We examine actively (sedulus). 13. You 
watch by night. 14. We listen (awdire) attentively. 15. He answers 
kindly. 16. They plunder eagerly. 17. She pleads eloquently. 18. 
Thou teachest excellently. 19. You falsely assert (afirmare). 20. They 
fight furiously. 21. They generously confide. 22. You arrive unex- 
pectedly. 23. He laughs immoderately. 24. They necessarily perish. 
25. Thou yieldest quickly. 26. I labor actively (¢mpiger). 27. They 
advance wonderfully. 28. They return to-day. 29. I always obey. 30. 
Thou often art ungrateful, O daughter! 31. They go directly away. 382. 
Thou still art angry, O queen! 33. You languish already. 34. We are 
now contented. 35. You never are contented, O women! 36. They 
assemble (conventre) yearly. 87. You are sometimes unpleasant. 38. We 
ah always ready. 39. They secretly fall off. 40. They are now for 

e. 

2. 


1. Modeste dissuadeo. 2. Tuto latent. 8. Diserte persuadétis. 4. 
Immodice succenses. §. Tarde finitis. 6. Serio vituperimus. 7. Bedte 
regnas. 8. Publice refutimus. 9. Sedulo oppugnatis. 10. Nunquam 
festinas. 11. Secréto conjtirant. 12. Falso decliras. 13. Inepte diju- 
dicat. 14. Semper equi estis. 15. Interdum sevéra est. 16. Adhuc 
immutati sumus. 

1. You praise immoderately. 2. He contradicts timidly. 3. They 
advance slowly. 4. We zealously defend. 5. They return by night. 
6. I rarely enter. 7 They cross frequently. 8. He rebukes severely. 
9. He quietly ceases. 10. They escape perfidiously. 11. We live 
obscurely. 12. You relate well. 13. They perish abominably. 14. 
Thou punishest unjustly. 15. Thou art eloquent today. 16. He 
always is obscure. 17. Thou art again unjust, O queen ! 


LESSON XV. 
THE SUBJECT-INFINITIVE. 


§ 72. 1. The Latin Inrinmmves occur in three different rela- 
tions: 1. as supszcr, 2. as oBjEctT, 3. as PREDICATE. According 
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to these relations they are called subject-infinitive, object-infinitive 

and predicate-infinitive. | 

Rem. 1. The PREDICATE-INFINITIVE occurs only in the case of the 
historical infinitive, and in the construction of the accusative with the 
infinitive. These constructions will be considered at their proper 
places. The OBJECT-INFINITIVE will be considered in the next 
lesson. In the present lesson the SUBJECT-INFINITIVE is explained, 
that is: the infinitive as SUBJECT in a predicative phrase. 

§ 73. 2. The proper form of the subject is the susstaNntivE (that 
is @ NOUN or PRONOUN). See § 19. Predicates, which have sus- 
STANTIVES, either expressed or understood, for subjects, are called 
personal predicates. 

Rem. 2. Thus the phrases “the sun shines,” “he shines,” are PERSONAL, 
both having SUBSTANTIVES as subjects. The Latin predicates amo, 
amas, amat, &c., where the subjects (J, thou, he) are understood, are 
PERSONAL predicates. 

§ 74. 3. Predicates, whose subjects are not SUBSTANTIVES, 
expressed or understood, are called impersonal predi- 
cates, They are of three kinds : 

a. Hither they have no subject at all, as ¢onat, it thunders ; 
pluit, it rains; 

6. Or their subject is an infinitive ; 

c. Or they have a DEPENDENT SENTENCE as subject. 

Predicative phrases, which are formed by an INFINITIVE as sub- 
ject, are called impersonal predicative phrases, 
as Manére licet, it is allowed to remain. 

Rem. 3. The regular form of the impersonal predicate in English is the 
third person singular, connected with the impersonal] pronoun “ ¢.” 
The subject-infinitive in this case stands after the predicate. But 
sometimes the pronoun 7/ is omitted, and then the infinitive pre- 
cedes the predicate, as: Jt is useful to learn, or to learn is useful. 

Rein. 4. We consider here only the case, when the impersonal predicate 
has an INFINITIVE as subject. Those impersonal predicates, which 


require dependent sentences for subjects, will be explained in the second 
Part (p. 609 foll.). 


§ 75, 4. Impersonal predicates in Latin are either veRBs, or 
PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVES OF NOUNS With the copula. In the former 
instance the vERB, and in the latter the coputa stands in the third 
person singular. The predicative adjective or noun is in the 
NOMINATIVE SINGULAR, and the adjective always in the NEUTER 
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GENDER The subject-infinitive regularly precedes its impersonal 
predicate, as : | 

Ambulare condiucit, it is serviceable to walk (to walk is 
serviceable) ; 

laborére decorum est, it is honbeabied to work; 

rebellare injuria est, it is a wrong to rebel. | 

§ @G. 5. The number of verss, which may be used as imper- 
sonal predicates, is limited in Latin, and by far not so large as in 
English. The following of them take an INFINITIVE as subject: 


Conditcit, it is serviceable libet, it pleases 

decet, it becomes, is becoming licet, it is allowed 
displicet, it displeases placet, it pleases 

expedit, it is expedient praestat, it is preferable, 


jucat, it delights, it is delightful -§ it is better, 
and sometimes prodest, it is useful, and nocet, it is injurious. 

_§'7'7. 6. But prepicative aDsEcTIvEs are very frequently used 
as impersonal predicates in Latin, and their use agrees with that 
of the English language, as : decérum est, it is honorable ; aegquum 
est, it is fair ; justum est, it is just ; generdsum est, it is gener- 
ous ; jucundum est, it is pleasant, &c. 

Here belong the indeclinable neuter adjectives necesse (neces- 
sary) and satis (enough, sufficient), which in connection with the 
copula frequently occur as impersonal predicates, as: Cedere 
mecesse est, it is necessary to yield ; obedire satis est, it is suffi- 
cient to obey. 

§ 78. 7. The subject-infinitive may consist of a predicative ad- 
jective or noun with the infinitive of the copula. Such adjectives 
or nouns always must be placed in the accusaTIVE SINGULAR, 
and the adjectives in the MASCULINE GENDER, as: Otidsum esse 
licet, it is allowed to be idle ; poétam esse juvat, it is delightful 
to be a poet. 


Rem. 5. For an explanation of this construction see the ACCUSATIVE 
WITH THE INFINITIVE. The beginner should be careful, not to 
mistake this accusative of the masculine for a NEUTER NOMINA- 
TIVE. 

Rem. 6. From this reason predicative adjectives with the infinitive of 
the copula, when they are merely quoted as such without their 
connection with the sentence, are placed in the ACCUSATIVE SINGU 
LAR OF THE MASCULINE GENDER, a8: egénum esse, to be poor 
disertum esse, to be eloquent. 
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EXERCISES. 
ae Commit the inceptive verbs, Vocabularies XII, B. 


I. 

1. Ignoscere condiicit. 2. Parcere decet. 8. Quiescere expedit. 4 
Vincere juvat. 5. Vivere licet. 6. Reconciliire placet. 7. Obire preestat, 
8. Ediscere prodest. 9. Cedere equum est. 10. Regnfre arduum est. 
11. Condonire benignum est. 12. Tacére cautum est. 13. Rebelliare 
exitidsum est. 14. Errire humanum est. 15. Fugere necesse est. 16. 
Promittere satis est. 17. Honestum esse prestat. 18. Moderaétum ease 
condtcit. 19. Doctum esse juvat. 20. Ingritum esse nocet. 

1. It is serviceable to obey. 2. It is injurious to slander. 3. It is use- 
ful toadmonish. 4. It is becoming to blush. 5. It is expedient to pre- 
pare. 6. It is better to beware. 7%. It is delightful to pardon. 8. It 
pleases to rest. 9. It is allowed to censure. 10. It is absurd to secede. 
11. It is a crime to bribe. 12. It is unpleasant to grow old. 13. It is 
pleasant to grow. 14. It is mean to deceive. 15. It is honorable to de- 
fend. 16. It is disgraceful to flee. 17. It is a play (/udus) to learn. 18. 
It is a folly to contradict. 19. It is necessary to implore. 20. It is suffi- 
cient to dissuade. 21. It is serviceable to be polite. 22. It is becoming 
to be modest. 23. It is better to be idle. 24. It delights to be safe. 
25. To plunder is criminal. 26. To be a pirate is dangerous. 


1. Desciscere pernicidsum est. 2. Differre molestum est. 38. Valére 
jacundum est. 4. Procedere necesse est. 5. Opprimere injustum est. 
6. Debellaire ludus est. 7. Flére medecina est. 8. Obtrectire injuria 
est. 9. Tardum esse nocet. 10. Immundum esse displicet. 11. Obsci- 
rum esse prestat. 12. Propinquum esse expedit. 13. Parcum esse licet. 
14. Quiétum esse decet. 

1. It is better to endure. 2. It is allowed to rejoice. 3. It is becom- 
ing to refute. 4. It pleases to persevere. 5. It displeases to scold. 6. 
It delights to triumph. 7%. To pardon is divine. 8. To devastate is 
cruel. 9. It is agreeable to oblige. 10. To contradict is an arrogance, 
11. To commit cruelties is asin. 12. To praise isa spur. 18. To learn 
by heart isa play. 14. It is necessary to die. 15. It is unpleasant to 
be a prisoner. 16. It is honorable to be a farmer. 17. It is preferable 
to be a sailor. 18, It displeases to be envious. 19. To be cautious is 


expedient. 


LESSON XVI. 


THE OBJECT-INFINITIVE. 


§ 79. 1. Certain verbs, which express an incomplete action, 
govern an INFINITIVE as oBJEcT, which is called object-im- 
finitive, as: | 
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Fre volo, I will go. Manére debes, thou must remain. Ventre 
potest, he can come. Jntelligere incipimus, we begin to under- 
stand. Disputare solétis, you are wout to dispute. Convalescere 
nequeunt, they cannot recover. 

The object-infinitive, like the substantive-object, precedes its 
governing verb. | 
 § 80. 2. The following classes of Latin verbs govern an ob- 
ject-infinitive : : 

a. Verbs of aBiuiry, Duty and HABIT, as posse, nequire, scire, 
nescire, discere, debére, solére ; 

b. Verbs of INTENTION, DETERMINATION, WISH, FEAR and their 
contraries, as velle, nolle, malle, audére, to dare, studére, to try, 
parare, to prepare, statuere and decernere, to resolve, recusare, to 
refuse, cupere, to wish, cogidre, to contemplate, timére, to be 
afraid ; 

c. Verbs of BEGINNING, CONTINUING and CEASING, as incipere, 
to begin, properare, to hasten, pergere, to continue, omittere, to 
omit, desinere, to cease, desistere, to desist, negligere, to neglect. 


Kem. 1. Regarding the signification of these verbs the following points 
must be noticed : 

1. Velle is rendered hy fo intend, to be willing, to propose, to wish, 
to be determined. In the first person of both, singular and plural, 
it often is rendered by “J will, we will,” the second and third persons 
of this English auxiliary being used for expressing the FUTURE 
TENSE, in which case it cannot be rendered by velle. 

Redire volunt, they intend to return. Abire volunt, they propose 

to go away. Cedere vultts, you are willing to yield. Miners 

volo, I will remain. 

2. Nolle and malle are similarly rendered by “will not, wi!l 
rather” in the first person singular and plural, and in general 
nolle by “to refuse, to be unwilling, not to wish,” and malle by “tv 
wish rather, to prefer.” 

Notice, that the English verb to prefer, if it has a SUBSTANTIVE 
as object, is translated by pracferre or anteponere, but by malile, if 
its object is an INFINITIVE, as: 

We prefer Homer, Homérum praeferimus or antepqnimus ; but 
He prefers to remain, manére mavult. 

3. Solére is rendered by “to be accustomed, to be wont, to use (with 
an infinitive),” or by “to be in the habit,’ followed by of with a 
verbal noun in ing, as: 

Silére solet, he is wont (accustomed) to be silent. Ambul.ire soleo, I am 

in the habit of walking.—Manére solibat (Imperfect), he used to re- 

main. 
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Often the verb solére is rendered by one of the adverbs generally, 
usually, commonly, in which case the Latin infinitive must be ex- 
pressed by an English finite verb, as: 

Abesse solémus, we usually are absent. Resistere solent, they 
generally resist. 

4, Verbs of beginning, continuing and ceasing in English often 
are construed with the verbal noun in ing, which in the verb to 
desist is preceded by the preposition from. To this answers the 
mere Latin infinitive, as: 

They continue fighting, pugndre pergunt. We cease writing, 
scribere desinimus. He desists from punishing, punitre desistit. 

5. The English verbs to know and not to know are construed with 
an interrogative clause, introduced by “ow,” corresponding to the 
mere Latin infinitive, as: 

Thou knowest how to ride, eguitare scis. He does not know how 
to answer, respondére nesctt. 


gw” Notice, that the English verb “to do” as a mere AUXILIARY, that fa, if con- 
nected with the infinitive of another verb, cannot be expressed in Latin, as: I do not 
wish, nolo; 1 do not know, nescio. 


6. The English equivalent of timére, to be afraid, is construed 
with the preposition of and the verbal noun in tng, as: Venire 
timet, he is afraid of coming. 

§ SI. 3. When the object-infinitive consists of a predicative 
adjective or noun with the copula, the noun and adjective take 
the case and NuMBER, and if they are movable, also the GENDER 
of the SUBJECT, as: 

Tardus esse solet, he is wont to be slow. Sevéri esse possu 
mus, we can be strict. Amica esse nequil, she cannot be 4 
friend. Justa esse cupio, I (a woman) wish to be just. 

§ 82, 4. The verbs posse, nequire, solére, debére, incipere 
and desinere sometimes are used IMPERSONALLY With object-infini- 
tives, formed from impersonal predicates (§ 74), as: 

Tonare incipt, it begins thundering, pluere solef, it usually 
rains, conducere potest, it can be serviceable, expedire nequit, it 
cannot be expedient, molestum esse debet, it must be unpleasant. 
OBsERVATION.—This is one of the two cases, where impersonal verbs ate placed in the 

INFINITIVE. Beginners should not be induced, to take such impersonal object-infini- 

tives for subject-infinitives. See § 95. 

EXERCISES. 
1. 
1. Cedere debeo. 2. Simulfre discis. 3. Tacére potcst. 4, Parére 


volumus. 5. Negligere nolumus. 6. Credere non vultis, 7. Tacére 
nolunt. 8. Debellire malumus. 9. Repugnare audeo. 10. Proficere 
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studes. 11. Obire parat. 12. Dimicire statuimus. 18. Secedere 
decernitis. 14. Ediscere cupiunt. 15. Confidere timeo. 16. Advenire 
properat. 17. Intelligere incipiunt. 18. Diripere pergis. 19. Servire 
desinimus, 20. Contradicere soles. 21. Desipere solétis. 22. Vitupe- 
rire desistit. 23. Pugnare scis. 24. Probare nesciunt. 25. Resistere 
nequeunt. 26. Sevérus esse potest. 27. Invida esse nequit. 28. 
Moderati esse solétis. 29. Liberi esse discunt. 30. Serve esse 
nolunt. 31. Generdsus esse volo. 32. Ssevi esse incipiunt. 33. Mesti 
esse desinitis. 34. Propinqua esse cupit. 35. Tondre desinit. 36. 
Prestire debet. 37. Licére solet. 38. Jucundum esse nequit. 

1. I cannot discern. 2. They can pardon. 38. He knows how to act. 
4. He does not know how to teach. 5, We learn to obey. 6. You must 
rest. 7%. I am wont to be on my guard. 8. He is in the habit of dis- 
puting. 9. We usually hasten. 10. I will remain. 11. Thou art will. 
ing to approach. 12. He intends to escape. 18. We will not open the 
mouth. 14. You are unwilling to forgive. 15. I will rather go away. 
16. They prefer to perish. 17. They dare to come forth. 18. I try to 
give satisfaction. 19. We prepare to cross. 20. They resolve to 
secede. 21. You refuse to assist. 22. They wish to return. 23. He 
is afraid of consenting. 24. I begin to advance (tn knowledge). 
25. They continue plundering. 26. He ceases digging. 27. He 
desists from slandering. 28. We hasten to plough. 29. We 
neglect watching. 30. They cannot be accurate. 31. You can be 
eloquent. 32. Thou knowest how to be ambiguous, O queen! 83. 
You do not know how to be attentive, O daughters! 34. She learns to 
be envious. 35. Thou must be firm, O son! 36. I am wont to be 
contented. 37. Thou refusest to be a companion, O Cornelia! 38. 
Thou art willing to be a slave,O Rome! 39. They begin to be tyrants. 
40. They cease to be pirates. 41. You continue being prisoners. 42. 
It generally pleases. 438. It must displease. 44. It ceases ‘snowing. 
45. It begins “lightening. 46. It must be disgraceful. 47. It can be 
just. 7 

2. 


1. Debellare potestis. 2. Appropinquire nequeunt. 3. Dijudicira 
scitis. 4. Probfre nescis. 5. Natare discit. 6. Errare solétis, 7. 
Indulgére debétis.. 8. Fallere nolumus, 9. Redire volo. 10. Latére 
mavultis. 11. Contradicere timent. 12. Lacessere incipiunt. 13. 
Desipere pergit. 14. Vastare desistunt. 15. Arbitri esse cupiunt. 16. 
Captiva esse non vult. 17. Aigrdtus esse solet. 18. Fida esse mavult. 
19. Firmi esse volumus. 20. Generdsus esse nequis. 21. Ingrata esse 
pergis. 22. Tyrannus esse audet. 23. Amici esse desinunt. 24. Ful- 
gurire solet. 25. *Grandinare incipit. 26. Displicére potest. 27. 
Periculdsum esse solet. 

1. They usually approve. 2. We begin todespair. 3. Thou darest 
to open the mouth. 4. We will not mourn. 5. You contemplate to 
frighten. 6. He resolves to retreat. 7. We are afraid of entering. 8. 
They desist from disturbing. 9. I wish to sleep. 10. Thou must eat. 
11. They cannot understand. 12. We refuse to believe. 13. We know 


11t snows, ningit. 21t lightens, fulgurat. 3 Grandinat, it halls. 
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how to wage war. 14. He begins to think. 15. Thou triest to conquer. 
16. You learn to fight. 17. He continues reigning. 18. We cease to 
persuade. 19. They hasten to arrive. 20. They cannot be moderate. 
21. We propose to be free. 22. He is afraid of being a member of the 
committee of ten. 23. She refuses to be an assistant. 24. You are 
unwilling to be slaves. 25. They continue being prodigal. 26. Thou 
canst be kind. 27. She wishes to be a queen. 28. You cease to be 
contented. 29. We prefer to be free. 380. She cannot be wretched. 31. 
It usually hails, 32. It can be useful. 33. It is generally sufficient. 


LESSON XVII. 


CONNECTION OF PHRASES IN GENERAL, AND 
COMBINATION OF ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


§ 83. 1. Phrases are connected with each other either by 
coordination or by combination. The former is 
the connection of phrases by consunctions, as : Praefectus et poeta 
adveniunt, the prefect and the poet arrive; injuriam et contu- 
meliam toleramus, we endure injury and disgrace. The latter is 
a connection, formed by the structure of the SENTENCE, a8: 
Amico pecuniam dare, to give money to a friend. 

§ 84. 2. Two given phrases, which have one word in com- 
mon, are combined with each other by dropping the common 
word in one of the phrases, and introducing the whole other 
phrase in its place. 

ILLUSTRATION : Let the following two phrases be given : 

1. PREDICATIVE PHRASES: The slave escapes, servus effugit ; 

2. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES: The slave of Gajus, Gaji servus. 

Here we drop the common word slave (servus) in the predicative 
phrase, and introduce in its. place the whole attributive phrase “the 
slave of Gajus.” Thus the combined phrase will read in English: 
“ The slave of Gajus escapes,” and in Latin: “ Gaji serous effugit.” 

§ 8. 3. The two phrases, of which a combined phrase con- 
sists, either have the same governing word, or the GovERNING 
word in the one phrase is at the same time the DEPENDENT word 
in the other (see the examples in Rem. 1). In the latter case 
that phrase, whose governing word is the dependent word in 
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the other phrase, is called the depemdent, and the other the 
governing phrase. 


Rem. 1. The following combined phrases are composed of phrases with . 
the same governing words: 


a. The sons of Gajus sleep, Gajt filii dormiunt (the sons of Gajus, 
and the sons sleep). 

b. A renowned colony of Corinth, clara Oorinthi colonia (a 
renowned colony, and a colony of Corinth). 

c. He delivers the town to the Romans, oppidum Romdanis tradit 
(he delivers the town, and he delivers to the Romans). 


But the following combined phrases consist of a GOVERNING and 
DEPENDENT phrase : 

a. The Persians plunder the town, Persae oppidum diripiunt (the 
Persians plunder, and plunder the town). 

b. Thou canst conquer the Romans, Rominos devincere potes 
(GOVERNING PHRASE : devincereé potes ; DEPENDENT PHRASE : Roma- 
nos devincere). 


§ 86. 4. In order to combine two given phrases, it is neces- 
sary to know, which of the two phrases must be substituted for 
the common word in the other. This is determined by the follow- 
ing two principles : 

a. If the two given phrases consist of a dependent and of a 
governing phrase, the DEPENDENT phrase always is substituted for 
the common word in the coverNiNe phrase. 

b. If both phrases have the same governing word, the order of 
substitution is determined by the nature of the two phrases, 


Rem. 2. The following rules and examples illustrate these principles. 
Thus the principle (a) is applied in § 89, 91, 94, while principle (b) 
is applied in § 92, 99,100. In many instances the order of words 
in the combined phrases is the same, whatever mode of substitution 
may be applied. But often the strict adherence to the rules, laid 
down in the following sections, is essential for a correct arrangement 
of the combined phrases. 


COMBINATION OF ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


§ 87. 5. Attributive phrases may be combined, 1. With pre- 
nicaTivE, 2. With ossective, 3. With other arrriButive phrases. 
§ 8&8. 6. If attributive are combined with predicative 
phrases, the governing word of the attribute either is the sus- 
JECT, OF & PREDICAT'VE noun. In both instances the aTTRIBUTIVE 
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phrase is substituted for the common word in the PREDICATIVE 
phrase, as: 


A. a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
PREDICATIVE: The sons play, filit ludunt ; 
ATTRIBUTIVE: the sons of the farmer, agricolae fulis. 

b. COMBINATION : By substituting the attributive phrase 
“agricolue filit” for the common word, the subject 
ilu, in the predicative phrase “ filit ludunt”: 

a tobe ida Gilii ludunt, the sons of the farmer 
pray. 
B. a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
PREDICATIVE: Friendship is rare, amicitia rara est ; 
ATTRIBUTIVE: True friendship, amicitia vera. 

b. COMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrase 
“amicitia vera” for the common word amicitia in the 
predicative phrase “ amicitia rara est’’: 

Amicitia vera rara est, a true friendship is 
rare. 
0. a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
PREDICATIVE : Gajus is a son, Gajus filius est ; 
ATTRIBUTIVE: A son of Sejus, Seji filius ; 

b. COMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrase 
“Sex filtus” for the common word, the predicative noun 
filius, in the predicative phrase “ Gajus filius est”: 

Gajus Seji Glius est, Gajus is a son of Sejus. 
D. a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
PREDICATIVE: Virgil is a poet, Virgiliua poeta est ; 
ATTRIBUTIVE: A renowed poet, poéta clarus. 

b. COMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrase 
“moéta clarus” for the predicative noun poéta in the 
phrase “ Viryilius poéta est” : 

Virgilius poeta clarus est, Virgil ts a re- 
nowned poet. 


§ 89. 1. If an attributive phrase is to be combined with an 
objective phrase, two cases must be distinguished: 

Ist case: If the attributive phrase is the dependent, and the 
objective the governing phrase, which always is the case, when 
the common word is a Noun, the attributive phrase 1s substituted 
for the common word in the objective phrase (see § 86, a), as: 


A. a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
OBJECTIVE: To devastate the lands, agros vastdre ; 
ATTRIBUTIVE: the lands of the Gauls, Galérum 
agros. 
b. COMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrase 
“ Gallorum agros” for the common word agroe in the 
objective phrase “ agros vastare”’ : 
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Gallorum agros vastare, to devastate the 
lands of the Gauls. 
B. a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
OBJECTIVE : To despise a man, virum despicere ; 
ATTRIBUTIVE: a treacherous man, virum perfidum. 

b. COMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrase 
“owrum perfidum” for the common word virum in the 
objective phrase “ virum despicere” 

Virum perfidum despicere, to despise a 
treacherous man. 
0. a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
OBJECTIVE: To be hostile to the allies, socits infestum 
esse ; 
ATTRIBUTIVE: to the allies of the Romans, Romané- 
TUM sociis. 

b. COMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrase 
“ Romanorum sociis” for the common word éociis in 
the objective phrase ‘‘ sociis infestum esse” 

Romanorum sociis infestum esse, to be 
hostile to the allies of the Romans. 


2d case: If the attributive phrase is the governing, and the 

objective the dependent phrase, which always is the case, when 

the common word is an apsEcTIvE, the objective phrase is substi- 

tuted for the common word in the attributive phrase (§ 86 a), as: 
a. GIVEN PHRASES: | 


ATTRIBUTIVE: A man, just, vir justus ; 
OBJECTIVE: just to adversaries, adversariis justus. 


b. COMBINATION, by substituting the OBJECTIVE phrase 
“ adversariis justus” for the common word justus in 
the attributive phrase “vir justus” 

Vir adversariis justus, @ man just to adver- 
saries. 

§ 90. 8. In a combination of two attributive phrases 
with each other a distinction must be made, whether the one phrase 
depends on the other, as in the phrase “‘the poverty of the friends 
of Gajus ;” or whether both attributes depend on the same gov- 
erning noun, as in the phrase “ the great victories of Pompey.” 

§ M1. 9. In the former case the dependent attributive phrase, 
according to the general rule § 86 a, is substituted for the com 
mon word in the governing attributive phrase, as: . 

a. GIVEN ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES: 


The poverty of the friends, amicérum tnopia ; 
of the friends of Gajus, Gaji amicérum. : 
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b. COMBINATION, by substituting the dependent phrase 
“ Gap amicorum” for the common word amicérum in 
the governing phrase “amicorum tnopia”: 

Gaji amicorum inopia, the poverty of the 
Sriends of Gajus. 


§ 92. 10. If the two attributive phrases have the same gov- 
erning noun, which especially is the case, when one of the attri- 
butes is a genitive, and the other an adjective, the combination 
is made in the following order: 

1. ApsectivE, 2. GeNITIVE, 3. GOVERNING NOUN. 

Phrases of the latter kind are called compound attri- 
butive phrases. 


a. GIVEN PHRASES: 
The great victories, tictoriae magnae ; 
victories of Pompey, Pompéji victoriae. 
b. COMBINATION according to the special rule § 92: 
Magnre Pompeji victoria, the great victo- 
ries of Pompey. 

Rem. 8. If the attributive genitive and the attributive adjective have 
not the same governing noun, the combination is done by substitu- 
tion according to § 91,as: THE VICTORY OF PoMPEY THE GREAT, 
Pompéji Magni victoria. 

Rem. 4. ANALYZING combined phrases means: Resolving them into 
their constituent phrases. The following may serve for a pattern of 
analysis : : 

EXCELLENT REWARDS OF DILIGENCE, @ compound 
atiributive phrase. 
1. SINGLH PHRASES: 
ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASE: Excellent rewards, praemia 
regia ; 
Reraurive PHRASE: Rewards of diligence, diligen- 
tide praemia. 
2. COMBINATION, by arranging the attributes according to 
§ 92: Hyregia diligentiae praemia. 


EXERCISES. 
Analyze the following combined phrases according to the pattern 
Rem 4: 


1. The fate of the prisoners is uncertain. 2. A long delay displeases, 
3. Hatred is the cause of wars. 4. He praises the eloquence of Tullius. 
5. We love attentive scholars. 6. They are desirous of foreign help. 
7. A vice peculiar to the Greeks. 8. The industry of the inhabitants of 
the island. 9. The rumor of an unforeseen danger. 10. The small 
(ewiguus) price of provisions. 11. Certain testimonies of the guilt. 
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A. COMBINED PREDICATIVE AND ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


1. Prefecti clementia reconciliat. 2. Populi discordia desinit. 3. 
Piratérum poena terret. 4. Romandrum scuta defendunt. 5. Amilii 
doctrina accuréta est. 6. Spartandrum studia irrita sunt. 7. Syracusa- 
rum mercatira fructudsa est. 8. Rhenus Germanis fluvius est. 9. 
Fama victorifrum nuntia est. 10. Inopia sapientis magistra est. 11. 
Vir contentus beatus est. 12. Discordize intestine gliscunt. 13. Peri- 
cula occulta terrent. 14. Vir invidus offendit. 15. Bella mala neces. 
saria sunt. 16. Innocentia perfugium sectirum est. | 

17. The rivals of Pompey are silent. 18. The friends of Amilius ara 
absent. 19. The prefect of Gaul is present. 20. The promises of Per- 
seus deceive. 21. Masinissa’s friendship is useful. 22. The commerce 
of Athens flourishes. 23. The plans of the prisoners are clear. 24. The 
followers of Catiline perish. 25. A timely help saves. 26. Faithful 
friends are wanting. 27. The neighboring provinces rebel. 28. Great 
miracles happen. 29. Fertile fields abound. 30. Unrevenged injuries 
torture. 31. Unheard of dangers are imminent. 382. The Latin allics 
flee. 83. The treachery of the allies is manifest. 34. The troops of 
Alexander are invincible. 35. The disgrace of Catiline is perpetual. 
36. The farmers of Sicily are wealthy. 37. Private injuries are bitter. 
38. An unchanged friendship is rare. 39. Rash undertakings are dan- 

rous. 40. A quiet life is happy. 41. Philosophy is the teacher of life. 

2. Memory is the assistant of scholarship. 43. Asia is a province of 
the Romans. 44. Luceria is a Latin town. 45. Poverty is an excellent 
teacher. 46. The Romans are reliable (certws) friends. 


B. COMBINED OBJECTIVE AND ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


1. Philosophie principia discunt. 2. Incolarum concordiam conturbas, 
8. Prefecti avaritiam vituperimus. 4. Latindrum controversias dijudi- 
cat. 5. Legatérum arrogantiam coércet. 6. Adversaridrum numero 
cedimus. 7. Dei preceptis obtemperaimus. 8. Amicérum auxilii egémus, 
9. Dei gratia (grace) vivis. 10. Doctrinaé accuraté excellitis. 11. Pre- 
mnia ampla concédit. 12. Sententias contrarias refutamus. 13. Eloquen 
tid mira prestat. 14. Animum gratum habétis. 15. Insidias occultas 
parat. 16. Sempronii amicitie cupidus sym. 17. Copiarum fati ignari 
sumus. 18. Discipline regulis contrarium est. 19. Philosophiz studio 
deditus (devoted) est. 20. Populo Romano fidi sumus. 21. Imperio 
regio adversus est. 22. Templum Minerve sacrum. 23. Viro otii 
cupido. 24. Copiz animi plenz. 25. Decrétis populo infestis. 26. Ne- 
gotium reginz molestum. 

27. We despise the favor of tyrants. 28. They restore the temples of 
the gods. 29. They receive (excipere) the ambassadors of Perseus. 30. — 
Thou receivest (accipere) Metellus’s letter. 31. We fear the gifts (donum) 
of the Greeks. 32. We understand the construction (structira) of the 
sentence. 33. They undergo the dangers of the battle. 84. You 
strengthen the friendship of the allies. 35. We are in need of the grain 
of Sicily. 36. They adhere to the friendship of the Romans. 37. They 
succumb by the folly of the prefect. 38. He calls foreign auxiliary 
troops. 389. He inhabits a golden house. 40. We lose dear friends. 41 
You have an eloquent adversary 42. They plunder the wealthy temples. 
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43. They are victorious by unheard of hardships. 44. They are desirous 
of the assistance of the Romans. 45. He is envious of the victories of 
Alexander. 46. Thou art dear to the sons of the queen. 47. You are 
friendly to the cause of the slaves. 48. They are devoted (deditus) to a 
difticult study. 49. You are hostile toa kind master. 60. He is full of 
nefarious plans. 51. A prefect, unknown to the inhabitants, 52. By 
temples, full of statues. 63. Arguments, unpleasant to the accused 
54. By a discipline, peculiar to the Spartans. 


C. COMBINATION OF TWO ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


a. TWO ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVES. 1. The history of the wars of the 
Romans. 2. The knowledge of the nature of plants. 3. The treachery 
of Brutus’s sons, 4. The promises of Jugurtha’s ambassadors. 5. The 
castody of Tarquin’s property (bona, G. bonérum). 6. The number of 
Metellus’s prisoners. 7. The pride of the followers of Marius. 8. The 
flatteries of the queen of Egypt. 9. The causes of the wars of Pyrrhus. 
10. The vices of the assistants of the tyrant. 11. The fallacies of the 
principles of Epiciirus. 12. The flight of the troops of Darius. 13. 
The sympathy of the queen of Spain. 14. The abduction (rapina) of 
the daughters of the Sabinians (Sabinus). 15. The anger of the daugh- 
ters of the tyrant. 

b. ADJECTIVES, DEPENDENT ON ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVES. 16. The - 
gates of the Roman camp. 17. The oracles of the Cuman (Oumdnua) 
Bibyl (Sibylla). 18. The decrees of the Roman people. 19. The 
advantages of accurate scholarship. 20. The remains of ancient monu- 
ments. 21. The disgrace of an unjust war. 22. The memory of a 
happy life. 28. The perfidy of false companions. 24. The friendship of 
a neighboring people. 25. The pity of a noble soul. 26. The glory of 
magnificent triumphs. 27. The advantages of public schools. 28. The 
desire of a tranquil life. 29. The votes of an envious people. 380. The 
destruction of an ancient town. 

c. COMPOUND ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 81. The impious plans of the 
tyrant. 32. To the great joy of the scholars. 33. By the disgraceful 
flight of the enemies. 34. The renowned victory (0j.) of the Greeks. 
35. By a dangerous disease of the prefect. 86. The unforeseen treach- 
ery of the allies. 387. The obscure arguments of the philosophers. 38. 
By the immoderate luxury of the Roman women. 39. By the bloody 
battles of Alexander. 40. The hidden flight (0lj.) of the troops. 41. 
The magnificent remains (0)j.) of a temple. 42. By the divine eloquence 
of Tullius. 43. Of the secret adversaries of the tyrant. 44. The osten- 
ape ( i) cause (00j.) of the undertaking. 45. The clear evidences 
of the fraud. 


Translate into English: , 


1. Spartandrum tyranni avaritia. 2. Philippi legatdrum artificia. & 
Syracusirum tyranni sevitia. 4. Darii prefectdrum decréta. 5. Na- 
midarum equdéruam prestantia. 6. Tyranni ministrdrum perfidia. 7. 
Arbitri injusti judicium. 8. Injustum arbitri judicium. 9. Morbd- 
rum periculosGrum remedia. 10. Periculésa morborum remedia. 11. 
Populi Romani beneficia. 12. Animi ingrati testimonium. 13. Amicé 
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tie immutate testimoniis. 14, Vite miserie cause. 15. Exiguo fru- 
menti pretio. 16. Tempestivo socidram auxilio. 17. Inulte legatorum 
injurie. 18. Manifesta socidrum perfidia. 19. Egregia Liberi statua. 


LESSON XVIII. 
COMBINATION OF PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 


§ 93. 1. A predicative phrase may becombined: 1. With an 
objective, 2. With an attributive, 3. With another predicative 
phrase. 


Rem. 1. The combination of predicative and attributive phrases has been 
shown L. xv11. For the combination of two predicative phrases sce 
Part Second p. 246, Oss. 


§ 94, 2. If a predicative and an objective phrase are com- 
bined, the former always is the covernine and the latter the 
DEPENDENT phrase. Hence, according to rule § 86, a, this combi- 
nation is made by substituting the objective for the common word 
in the predicative phrase. The common word generally is the 
PREDICATE (sce the examples A. B. C.D. H. F.). But if the pre- 
dicative phrase is IMPERSONAL, the common word may be a suBJECT- 
INFINITIVE (see example (7). 


EXAMPLES. 


A. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
PREDICATIVE: The ambassador offers, legatus offert ; 
OBJECTIVE: offers an armistice, indutias offert. 
2. COMBINATION, by substituting the objective phrase 
“ tmdutias offert” for the common word offeré in the predi- 
cative phrase “ legdtus offert” : 
Legatus indutias offert, the ambassador offers 
an armistice. 
B. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
Peeing The queen is kind, regina benigna est ; 
BJECTIVE: is kind to the inhabitants, incolis benigna est. 
2. COMBINA TION, by substituting the objective phrase 
“incolis benigna est” for the common words benigna est in 
the predicative phrase * regina benigna est” : 
Regina incolis benigna est, the queen +3 kind 
to the inhabitants. 
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0. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: ~ 
PREDICATIVE: The pupils learn, discipwl discunt 
OBJECTIVE: learn well, bene discunt. 

2. COMBINATION, by substituting the objective phrase “bens 
discunt” for the common word discunt in the predicative 
phrase “ diseipult discunt” : 

Discipuli bene discunt, the scholars learn well 
D. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
IMPERSONAL PREDICATIVE: It is allowed to depart, abire 
lucet ; 
OBJECTIVE: It is allowed to the ambassadors, legdtis licet. 

2. COMBINATION, by substituting the objective phrase “ de- 
gatis licet” for the common word Jicet in the impersonal 
predicative phrase “ abire licet” : 

Abire legatis licet, 7 713 allowed to the ambassadors 
to depart. 
BE. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
. PREDICATIVE: The allies are willing. socit volunt ; 
OBJECTIVE: are willing to desert, deficere volunt. 

2. COMBINATION, by substituting the objective phrase 
“deficere colunt” for the common word volunt in the predicative 
phrase “ socit volunt ”: 

Socii deficere volunt, the alies are willing to desert. 
F. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
PREDIOATIVE: The provinces begin, provinciae incipiunt ; 
OBJECTIVE : begin to be hostile, infestae esse incipiunt. 

2. COMBINATION, by substituting the objective phrase 
“infestae esse tncipiunt” for the common word incipiunt in the 
predicative plirase “ provinciae incipiunt ”: 

‘Provincizw infesta ess incipiunt, the provinces 
begin to be hostile. 
G. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
PREDICATIVE: It is glorious to defend, defendere gloridsum est. 
OBJECTIVE : to defend the country, patriam defendere. 

2. COMBINATION, by substituting the objective phrase 
“matriam defendere’ for the SUBJECT-INFINITIVE defendere in 
the predicative phrase “ defendere gloridsum est’’: 

Patriam defendere gloriosum est, i ts glorious 
to defend the country. 

Rem. 2. If the object, dependent on the PREDICATE of an impersonal 
predicative phrase, denotes a PERSON, it is more usual, to substitute 
the PREDICATIVE phrase for the common word in the OBJECTIVE 
phrase. Thus the example, mentioned under No. D, more usually 
has the following order: Legatis abire licet. 

Rem. 3. If the predicative phrase is impersonal, and the subject consists 
of a predicative adjective and the infinitive of the copula, the predi- 
cative adjective agrees in gender, number and case with the on- 
JECT, which is dependent on the predicate, if this object denotes a 
PERSON, as: 

It delights the triumvira to be mild, Triwmviros benignos esse 
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juvat. It becomes the queen to be just, Reginam justam esse 
decet. 

But the Latin language generally combines with predicative 
phrases of this kind no other objects than those which are in the 
ACCUSATIVE case, except when /icet or necesse est form the predicate. 
In both instances the predicative adjective, forming part of the sub- 
ject, agrees with the objects of these verbs in the DATIVE case. as: 

Gajo otidso esse licet, it is allowed to Gajus to be idle. Copiis 
strenuis esse necesse est, it is necessary to the troops to be brave. 


§ 95. 3. A peculiar kind of combination is that of a predi- 
cative phrase with a SUBJECT-INFINITIVE, and of an objective phrase 
with an oBJECTMINFINITIVE. This combination takes place, when 
one of the verbs mentioned § 82 is used impersonally with one of 
the regular impersonal predicates (76. 77) as their object-infini- 
tive, as; 

Dormire jucundum esse solet, it generally is pleasant to 
sleep. Servire placére nequit, it cannot please to serve. 


EXERCISES. 


tse Analyze the following combined phrases by writing: 

1. Flatteries corrupt the soul. 2. Money is wanting (deese) to the 
tr . 8. Arrogance is contrary to modesty. 4. Farmers live hap- 
pily. 5. It delights (juvdre) the boys to play. 6. The troops wish to 
fight. 7. Greece ceases to be free. 8. It is unfair to punish the prison- 
ers. 9. It is allowed to the poet to be happy. 


I. 


1. Libri pueros delectant. 2. Pueri libros legunt. 3. Numide tem. 
pla diripiunt. 4. Frumentum copiis deest. 5. Arbiter reum condemnat. 
6. Socii frumenti egent. 7. Philosophus argumentis convincit. 8. Naute 
divitiarum cupidi sunt. 9. Marius Plebéjis carus est. 10. Pugna Ro 
manis funesta est. 11. Socii timide pugnant. 12. Copie necopinato 
abeunt. 13. Luna noctu splendet. 14. Amicitia nunquam molesta est. 
15. Discipulos discere juvat. 16. Amicis reprehendere licet. 17. Ami- 
cos reprehendere licet. 18. Tyrannus sevire pergit. 19. Pirate diripere 
desistunt. 20. Triumviri regnire nesciunt. 21. Poeni procedere timent. 
22. Romfni vincere solent. 23. Amicos prodere aordidum est. 24. 
Agricolis laboridsis esse necesse est. 25. Preefecto otiGso esse licet. 26. 
Triumviros generésos esse decet. 27. Ludere jucundum esse solet. 28. 
Iracundum esse conducere nequit. 

29. Pompey conquers the pirates. 30. The Persians are obedient to 
Alexander. 31. Octaviinus defeats Anthony. 32. The Romans reject 
the armistice. 33. The baggage burdens the troops. 34. Thebes pre 
pares a war. 35. The scholars are distinguished by diligence. 36 
Teachers are in need of books. 37. Friendship unites the souls. 388 
Vices bring disgrace. 39. The troops cross the Danube. 40. The prov 
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ince is full of deserters. 41. The troops are full of confidence. 42. The 
allies are desirous of a battle. 43. Indolence is contrary to diligence. 
44. The people are thankful to the triumvirs. 45. The country (terra) is 
adapted to a battle. 46. The Spartans dine publicly. 47. The troops 
conspire secretly. 48. The Celts dig busily. 49. The gods often punish. 
50. Delay is rarely useful. 51. Years never return. 52. The troops are 
as yet unhurt. 53. The slaves are now free. 54. The queen always is 
generous. 55. Riches never are secure. 56. It delights the boys to 
swim. 57. It is necessary to the Carthaginians to yield. 58. It is 
allowed to Authony to return. 59. It becomes the prefect to be severe. 
60. It becomes boys to be modest. 61. It delights the queen to be mild. 
62. It is allowed to the people to be quiet. 63. It is contrary to duty 
to plunder. 64. It is never allowed to be unjust. 65. It is often expe- 
dient to be silent. 66. It is always better to be cautious. 67. It is often 
necessary to be severe. 68. The troops are unwilling to obey. 69. The 
committee of seven resolve to conform. 70. The prefect does not know 
how to finish the war. 71. The slaves are afraid of returning. 72. The 
umpires wish to be just. 73. Tle queen is afraid of being rash. 74. 
The commerce ceases to be profitable. 7. The Belgians continue being 
rebellious. 76. Justice cannot be a wrong. 77. Words must be perspic- 
uous. 78. Tyrants generally are unjust. 79. It is cruel to offend 
prisoners. 80. It is beautiful to defend innocence. 81. It is impious to 
utter (dicere) falsehoods. 82. It is disgraceful to break (/aedere) promises. 
83. It is noble to be useful to enemies. 84. It is expedient to be devoted 
(deditus) to military service. 85. It is allowed to be inimical (adversus) 
to negligence. 86. It is human to be desirous of fame. 87. To be 
thankful to teachers is honorable (decorus). 88. It cannot be injurious 
to be silent. 89, It must be serviceable to finish the war. 


2. 


1. Bella erarium exhauriunt. 2. Disciplina copias continet. 3. Phi- 
losophia ingenium exercet. 4. Oppidini veniam impetrant. 5. Latini 
prefecto subveniunt. 6. Fiducia copiis deest. 7. Pirate terra& appro- 
pinquant. 8. Pueri grammatice ignari sunt. 9. Frumentum copiis 
necessarium est. 10. Galli Romanis infesti sunt. 11. Socii ignominidse 
fugiunt. 12. Prefectus fortuito abest. 18. Animus semper liber est 
14. Promissa sepe ambigua sunt. 15. Prefectum preire decet. 16. 
Oppidinis redire licet. 17. Agricolas impigros esse juvat. 18. Disci- 
puli proficere nequeunt. 19. Reus hiscere non vult. 20. Sulpicius tardus 
esse solet. 21. Advenz incogniti esse cupiunt. 22. Captivos libcrire 
humanum est. 23. Manére periculdsum esse potest. 24. Religidsum 
esse prodesse solet. 

25. The inhabitants extinguish the flames. 26. The triumvirs divide 
the fields. 27. South winds bring rain (pluvia), 28. The boys conform 
to the rules. 29. The troops throw the arms away. 30. The town is 
fall of provisions. 31. Minerva is friendly to the Greeks. 32. The 
groves are sacred to the Furies. 383. The troops suddenly appear. 34. 
The scholars hear attentively. 35. Figures (nwmerus) sometimes 
deceive. 36. The sentinels often sleep. 37. The watchmen are now 
attentive. 38. It becomes the accused to mourn. 39. It is allowed to 
the troops to rest. 40. It delights the slaves to be idle. 41. It becomes 
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a stranger to be polite. 42. It is agreeable (consentaneus) to prudence ta 
yield. 43. It is never necessary to commit cruelties. 44. It is always 
preferable to be contented. 45. It often is dangerous to be weak. 46. 
The tribunes must yield. 47. The slaves are in the habit of dancing. 
48. The sentinels cease to watch. 49. The umpires are afraid of being 
just. 50. The Greeks wish to be free. 51. Philosophers do not know 
how to govern. 52. It is expedient to repeal the decrees. 53. It is 
necessary to conform to the prefect. 54. It is disgraceful to divulge 
secrets. 55. It is better to act cautiously. 56. It is abominable te 
accuse falsely. 57. It generally is preferable to yield. 58. It can be 
profitable to succumb, 


LESSON XIX. 
COMBINATION OF OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


§ 96. 1. Objective phrases may be combined with arrrrev- 
TIVE, PREDICATIVE, and with other opsective phrases. 


Rem. 1. The first two combinations have been shown in the last two 
lessons. Here we consider the combination of objective phrases 
with EACH OTHER. | 

§ 97. 2. In combining objective phrases with each other, a 
distinction must be made, whether both objective phrases have 
the same governing word, or whether the one objective phrase is 
DEPENDENT on the other (§ 85). The latter is the case, when an 
INFINITIVE, Which is an object of the predicate, has other objects 
dependent on it. In this combination the governing phrase is 
called the OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE PREDICATE, and the dependent 
phrase the OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE INFINITIVE, 48: 

Fluvium transire incipiunt, they begin to cross the river. 

Here the phrase “ transire inctpiunt” is an objective phrase 
of the prepicats, and the phrase ‘‘ fluvium transire” an objective 
phrase of the INFINITIVE. 

§ 98. 3. In combining objective phrases of the prepicaTE 
with objective phrases of the INFINITIVE, either of the two phrases 
may be substituted for the common word (that is the infinitive) in 
the other, as: 


A. 1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE PREDICATR: We wish to redeem 
redimere cupymus ; 
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OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE INFINITIVE: to redeem the cap 

tives, captives redimere. 
2. COMBINATION, by substituting either of the twe 

phrases for the common word redimere in the other ; 
Captivos redimere cupimus, we wish to redeem 
the captives. 

B.1. GIVEN PHRASES: 

OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE PREDICATE: They continue to 


fight, pugndare pergunt ; 
OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE INFINITIVE: to fight bravely, 
strenwe pugnare. 
2. COMBINATION, as in the first example: 
errcime pugnare perguat, they continue to fight 
rancly. 


0.1. GIVEN PHRASES: 
OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE PREDICATE: We intend to be 
thankful, grati esse volumus ; 
OBJECTIVE PHRASE OF THE INFINITIVE, to be thankful to 
the prefect, pracfecto grati esse. 
2. COMBINATION, as in the first example: 
Prefecto grati esse volumus, we intend to be 
thankful to the prefect. 


§ 99. 4. Two combined objective phrases, which have the 
same governing word,are called a compound objective 
phrase. In phrases of this kind the objects are placed in the 
following order before the governing verb : 

1. The objects, containing the case of a substantive (case 
opsEcts), generally precede those objects, which are adverbs (ap 
VERBIAL OBJECTS), &8 : 

Legatis benigne respondet, he replies kindly to the ambassa- 
dors. 

2. Among more than one case-object the accusative generally 
precedes the other cases, but the pativEe either precedes or fol- 
lows the accusative, 2s : 

Praefectum perjurit accusare, to accuse the prefect of per- 
ury. 

Tribinis pecuniam dat, or pecuniam tribunis dat, he gives 
money to the tribunes. 

Praestantiam diligentia comparare, to gain distinction by 
diligence. 

§ 100. 5. Certain verbs govern a case-object in connection 
with an infinitive. In this kind of compound objective phrase 
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the case-object is the LocicaL (not the cramMaticaL) sussect of 
the infinitive, and is called the agemt of the infinitive, as : 
Legatos redtre jubet, he directs the ambassadors to return. 
In this combination the agent precedes the object-infinitive. 
Rem. 2. In the given example the object legdtos is meant to be the 
DOER of the action of returning, expressed by the object-infinitive 
redire. Hence the noun legitos, according to § 5, is the SUBJECT of 
the infinitive redire; not the GRAMMATICAL subject, explained in 
§ 19, but the LoGICAL subject, or the agent. See § 19, Rem. 2. 
§ ROL. 6. The verbs, which are construed with this kind of 
compound object, are the following : 


assuefacere, to accus- tmpedire, to prevent, prohibére, to prohibit 


tom hinder sinere, to let, suffer 
cogere, to compel jubére, to bid, direct ectare, to forbid 
docére, to teach permittere, to. allow, 
to permit 


Rem. 3. Combinations of this kind, when an object-infinitive and a case- 
object as its agent depend on the same governing verb, must be 
distinguished from the combination of objects of the infinitive with 
objects of the predicate (§ 97) The latter stand in the relation of 
governing and dependent phrases, while the former make a com- 
POUND objective phrase, which is thus analyzed : 


“ He compels the tyrant to go away.” 
1. SINGLE PHRASES (both objective): 
He compels the tyrant, tyrannum cogit ; 
he compels to go away, abire cogit. 
2. COMBINATION, by placing the case-object before the in- 
finitive: ZTyrannum abire cogit. 

Rem. 4. The agent, dependent as object on the mentioned verbs, stands 
in the ACCUSATIVE case, except with the verb permittere, which re- 
quires its object to be in the DATIVE, as: 

He allows the troops to return, copits (not copias) redire permittit. 

§ 102, 7. If the infinitive in this combination consists of a 
predicative adjective and the copula, the former must agree in 
gender, number and case, with the agent or logical subject, but 
only, when the agent is in the accusaTIVE, as : 

Legatos urbanos esse jubet, he directs the ambassadors to be 
polite. 

With the verb permittere this combination with a predicative 
adjective cannot be used. 


Rem. 5. The English equivalents of the mentioned verbs are construed 
with the mere objective case and the infinitive, except to prevent, 
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to hinder, to prohibit, which are construed with the preposi 
tion from and the verbal noun in ing, while in Latin the mere in 
finitive is used, as: I prohibit the boys from playing, pueros ludere 
prohibeo. 


SUMMARY OF THE RULES ON THE GRAMMATICAL FORM OF THE Pre- 
dicative adjective. 


The PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVE takes different grammatical forms, ac- 
cording to its different grammatical relations. ‘The rules, which deter- 
mine this form, are explained at their proper places. It is important 
for the beginner to view these rules in their connection. 

The general principle is the following : 

The predicative adjective always agrees with ita LOGICAL BUBJECT. 

All the special rules are nothing but applications of this principle: 

1. When the predicative adjective is connected with a FINITE copula, 
it agrees with its GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT (§ 63). If this grammatical 
subject isa subject-infinitive, the adjective is placed in the NOMINATIVE 
NEUTER SINGULAR (§ 75). 

2. When the predicative adjective is connected with the copula in the 
INFINITIVE, we must distinguish whether the infinitive is a SUBJECT or 
al OBJECT-INFINITIVE. 

a. If it is o SUBJECT-INFINITIVE, the predicative adjective stands in 
the accusative singular of the masculine (§ 78). 

b. If it is an OBJECT-INFINITIVE, we again distinguish, whether 
the latter is dependent on one of those verbs, that govern a simple 
object-infinitive (§ 80), or on one of those, that govern a compound 
object-infinitive (§ 101). 

aa. In the former instance the predicative adjective agrees with 
the grammatical subject of its governing predicative phrase (§ 81. 
§ 94, F, § 95). 

bb. In the latter instance the predicative adjective agrees 
with the agent of the infinitive (§ 102). 

The beginner will rarely err in the application of these rules, if he 
always looks for the logical subject of the predicative adjective, which is 
easily found, by asking the question: Who or what does the action, ex- 
pressed by the predicative adjective and copula. 


EXERCISES. 
Analyze the following phrases : 
1. They cannot destroy the country. 2. He promises diligence to the 
teacher. 3. We remind (admonére) the allies of the danger. 4. He 
kindly receives (excipere) the ambassadors. 5. He accustoms the Ro- 


mans to conquer. 6. They prevent the troops from plundering. 7. You 
suffer the inhabitants to be free. 


1. We intend to restore discipline. 2. He resolves to defend the town. 
8. They wish to occupy Sicily. 4. Iam not willing to hurt (/aedere) the 
strangers. 5. You do not wish to change place. 6. I rather wish to be 
useful to the people. 7. Ican reconcile the friends. 8. Thou art able 
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to return (reddere) the money. 9. They cinnot maintain the battle 
10. We must restrain arrogance. 11. We are accustomed to censure 
Gracchus. 12. They are afraid of entering the gates. 13. They gencr- 
ally are desirous of booty. 14. She tries to be kind to the prisoners, 
15. We begin to be inured (assaétus) to hardships. 16. They cease to 
act moderately. 17. You begin learning assiduously. 18. He recom- 
mends the poet to the prefect. 19. We give (tribuere) the preference 
ue) to Homer. 20. They announce the victory to the people. 21. 

e prefers disgrace to death. 22. He delivers the letter to the queen. 
23. Thou betrayest the secrets to the ambassadors. 24. They accuse 
the messenger of treachery. 25. You convict the candidate of corrup- 
tion. 26. I absolve the accused of the crime. 27. He obliges the Sicil- 
ians by favors. 28. I restrain the inhabitants by punishments. 29. You 
take the town by fraud. 30. They enclose the camp by a rampart. 31. 
You falsely accuse Sempronius. 32. He reads the letter attentively. 33. 
He always is faithful to the country. 34. They never are useful to the 
allies. 35. You secretly adhere to the Carthaginians. 36. He teaches 
the inhabitants to obey. 37. We compel the tyrant to flee. 38. You 
suffer the prisoners to perish. 39. He bids the ambassadors to be silent. 
40. You forbid the troops to fight. 41. He accustoms the troops to be 
cautious, 42. He permits the prisoners to escape. 43. They prohibit 
the tyrant from being moderate. 44. You prevent the inhabitants from 
being treacherous. 

1. Vitam defendere volumus. 2. Prelium renovire nolunt. 3. 
Vitam perdere mavult. 4, Prestantiam impetrire potes. 5. Causam 
intelligere nequeo. 6. Fiducis pleni esse debétis. 7. Sevitie adversi 
esse solent. 8. Dis infesti esse audent. 9. Oppidianis cari esse cupiunt. 
10. Invidiam effugere studémus. 11. Muros ascendere incipiunt. 12. 
Prefectum offendere timet. 13. Adversarios vincere scimus. 14. Juste 
judicire nesciunt. 15. Publice disputire negligitis. 16. Templum 
Dianz consecramus. 17. Flagitia negligentiz additis. 18. Oppidum 
Romanis produnt. 19. Triumvirum mendacii acciiso. 20. Legitos 
opprobriis exitat. 21. Oppidum male defendunt. 22. Captivos injuste 
condemnat. 23. Patris semper grati sumus. 24. Copias dimicire cogit. 
20. Legitos properfire jubent. 26. Tarquinium redire vetamus. 27. 
Pueris ludere permittimus. 28. Prefectum adesse prohibétis. 29. 
Servos cautos esse jubet. 30. Reginam justam esse vetat. 


2. 


1. They intend to recall Fabius. 2. He resolves to convoke the 
inhabitants. 3. They are in the habit of yielding to the Romans. 4. 
We cease electing decemvirs. 5. We are unwilling to abandon Sicily. 
6. We are afraid of being unpleasant to the prefect. 7. You begin to be 
desirous of riches. 8. They begin to approach cautiously. 9. You 
rather wish to act severely. 10. We deliver the slaves to the masters. 
11. They send a eee to the prefect. 12. You abandon the booty to 
the barbarians. 13. We accuse the ambassadors of fraud. 14. She 
appeases the tyrant by tears. 15. You often are in need (indigére) ot 
money. 16. We never censure the queen. 17. He accidentally kills the 
slave. 18. He zealously treats philosophy. 19. We teach the children 
to be modest. 20. He compels the tribune to be idle. 21. He bids the 
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troops to be on their guard. 22. We let the enemies rejoice. 23. They 
prevent the tyrant from flecing. 

1. Socios reconciliire cupimus. 2. Dolo vincere non vult. 3. Lega- 
tum interficere statuunt. 4. Prefectum accusire desinis. 5. Invidiam 
superiire nesciunt. 6. Regine infesti esse incipiunt. 7. Publice dicere 
(to speak) timeo. 8. Contente vivere discunt. 9. Copiis victoriam pro- 
mittit. 10. Triumviro corédnam offert. 11. Philippum Alexandro 
anteponimus. 12. Sallustium doli absolvunt. 13. Legitos gladio vul- 
nerat. 14. Reum diserte defendit. 15. Negotium egregie perficiunt. 
16. Adversarios appropinquiére sinunt. 17. Copias transire proh‘bet 
18. Discipulos attentos esse jubémus. 


LESSON XX. 
COMBINATION OF MORE THAN TWO PHRASES 


§ 103. 1. If more than two phrases are to be combined with 
each other, we first combine those phrases, which have the same 
governing word, according to the rules, explained in the preceding 
lessons. These, in their farther combination with other phrases, 
are treated as one single phrase. According as they form the 
governing, or the dependent phrase, the rule of § 86, a, or the 
special rules of the preceding lessons must then be applied. 

Thus may be combined: 

1. Three or more ATrRIBUTIVE PHRASES With each other; 

2. Three or more OBJECTIVE PHRASES With each other; 

8. A combined ossective with a PREDICATIVE PHRASE. 


§ 104. Iteusrration. 
A, ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


1. The pernicious discord of the Roman people. 
a. SINGLE PHRASES: 
GOVERNING PHRASE (compound attributive, § 92): The pernicious 
discord of the people, ezitidsa popult discordia ; p 
DEPENDENT PHRASE: Of the Roman people, popult Romant. 
b. ComBINATION: 
By substituting the dependent phrase “ popult Romani” for 
the common word populi in the governing phrase “ exttidea 
popult discordia’’ : 
Exitiosa popult Romans diecordia. 
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2. The fight of the right wing of the allies. 


a. SINGLE PHRASES: 


GOVERNING PHRASE: The flight of the wing, alae fuga; 
DEPENDENT PHRASE (compound attributive): of the right wing of 
the allies, dexterae socidrum alae. 


b. CGomBination: 


By substituting the dependent phrase “dexterae socidrum 
alae” for the common word alae in the governing phrase 
“alae fuga” : 

Deaterae sociorum alae fuga. 


B. OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 
1. He is unwilling to take the town by treachery. 


a. SINGLE PHRASES: 
GOVERNING PHRASE: He is unwiling to take, capere non vult ; 
DEPENDENT PHRASE (compound objective, § 99): To take the town 
by treachery, oppidum perfidia capere. 
b. ComBINnaTION: 
By substituting the combined dependent phrase “oppidum 
perfidia capere” for the common word capere in the govern 
ing phrase “capere non vult”’: 
dum perfidia capere non vult. 


° 


2. He forbids the delegates to excite the people. 


a. SINGLE PHRASES: 
GOVERNING PHRASE (compound objective, § 100): He forbids the 


e 


delegates to excite, legdtos excitare vetat ; 
DEPENDENT PHRASE: To excite the people, populum eacitare. 
b. CoMBINATION : 
By substituting the dependent phrase “populum excitare” 
for the common word excitare in the governing phrase “legd 
tos excitare vetat .” 
Legatos populum excitire vetat. 
3. He allows the boy to give the book to Gajus. 
a. SINGLE PHRASES: 
GOVERNING PHRASE (compound obj.): He allows the boy to give, 
puero dare permittit ; ; 
DEPENDENT PHRASE (compound obj.): To give the book to Gajus, 
librum Gajo dure. 


b. Comsrnation: 
By substituting the dependent phrase “librum Gajo dare” 
for the common word dare in the governing phrase “ puerc 
dare permittit’’: 
Puero librum Gajo dare permittit. 
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0. PREDICATIVE AND COMBINED OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 


Il. The ambassadors announce the victory te 
the people. 


a. SINGLE PHRASES: 
GOVERNING PHRASE (predicative): The ambassadors announce, 
legatt nuntiant ; 
DEPENDENT PHRASE (compound objective): announce the victory 
to the people, populo victoriam nuntiant ; 


b. ComBINnaTION: 
By substituting the dependent phrase “populo victoriam 
nuntiant’’ for the common word nunitant in the governing 
phrase “ legdti nuntiant” : 
Legiti populo victoriam muntiant. 
2 The Greeks know how to put barbarians 
to might. 


a. SINGLE PHRASES : 
GOVERNING PHRASE (predicative) : The Greeks know, Graect sciunt ; 
DEPENDENT PHRASES (combined objective, § 98): know how to put 
to flight barbarians, barbaros fugdre sciunt. 


b. ComBINATION : 
By substituting the combined objective phrase “ barbaros fu- 
gare sciunt” for the common word sciunt in the predicative 
phrase “ Graeci sciunt”: 
Graeci barbaros fugare sciunt. 


3. It is expedient to the Romans to refuse the 
armistice to the Carthaginians. 


a. SINGLE PHRASES : 

GOVERNING PHRASE (a combination of an impersonal predicative 
with an objective phrase, § 94, D): It is expedient to the Ro 
mans to refuse, Denegire Romanis expedit, or: Romanis dene- 
gare expedit (§ ‘94, Rem. 2); 

DEPENDENT PHRASE (compound objective): to refuse the armistice 
to the Carthaginians, indutias Poenis denegare. 


b. ComBINATION : 
By substituting the dependent phrase “tndutias Poents dene- 
gare” for the common word denegare in the governing phrase 
“ denegire Romanis expedit”: 
Indutias Poenis denegare Romania expedtt, or: Romanis indutias 
Poenis denegare expedit. 


4. The Numidians prevent Sempronius from 
communicating the danger to Z milius. 
@. SINGLE PHRASES: 

GOVERNING PHRASE: The Numidians prevent, Vumidae tmpedtunt , 

DEPENDENT PIRASES: 
1, COMPOUND OBJECTIVE OF THE PREDICATE (§ 97): prevent Sem 
he from communicating, Sempronium nuntidre impe 

unt ; 
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2. COMPOUND OBJECTIVE OF THE INFINITIVE: communicating the 
danger to Emilius, .W/milio periculum nuntiare. 


b. ComBINATION : 


By first combining the two comp. objective phrases according to 
B, 3 (Sempronium Atmilio periculum nuntiadre tmpediunt), 
and then substituting the phrases, thus combined, for the 
predicate impediunt in the governing predicative phrase : 
Numidae Sempronium Aimilio periculum nuntidre impediunt. 


§ 105, 2. If arraisurive phrases are to be combined with 
the more complicated phrases of the other descriptions, we first 
form the skeleton, that is the supsect, prepicate and the 


oBsects of the predicate and infinitive. After this the attribu- 
tive phrases are separately constituted, and severally substituted 
for their governing nouns in the skeleton, as : 


I. gap 4 prevent the daughters of the queen 
rom Sniling. 
SKELETON: They prevent the daughters from sailing, fiias navt-. 
gare impediunt. 
ATTRIBUTIVH PHRASE: The daughters of the queen, reginae filias. 
CoMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrase “reginae filias” 
for the object filias in the skeleton : | 
Reginae filias navigare impediunt. 
2. The troops of the allies begin to harass the 
left wing of the Ztolians. 
1. SKELETON: The troops bej;in to harass the wing, Copiae alam 
lacessere incipiunt. 
2. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES: 
dependent on copiae: the troops of the allies, socidrwm copiae ; 
dependent on alam: the left wing of the Atolians, sinistram 
toldrum alam. 
8. CoMBINATION, by substituting the attributive phrases for their 
governing nouns, copiae and alam in the skeleton: 
Sociérum copiae sinistram Atolorum alam lacessere incipiunt. 

Rem. 1. Attribuiive adjectives, which have OBJECTS, dependent on them, 
generally must be so arranged, that they with their objects follcw 
their governing nouns, without entering into any combination with 
other attributes, dependent on the same nouns, as: “The towns of 
Campania, hostile to the Romans, Campaniae oppida Romianis in- 
festa, not: Romanis infesta Campaniae oppida.” 

Rem. 2. If several combined LATIN phrases are to be translated into 
English, we proceed in the following order: 1. PREDICATIVE PHRASE 
(personal or impersonal); 2. OBJECTS of the SUBJECT-INFINITIVE ; 
3. ATTRIBUTES, belonging to the SUBJECT, or to the PREDICATIVE 
NOUN ; 4. OBJECTS of the PREDICATE; 5. ATTRIBUTES of the latter: 
6. OssEcTS of the INFINITIVE; 7. ATTRIBUTES of the latter, as: 
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Sinistra sociorum ala fluvium vado transire 
incipit. 
1. PREDICATIVE PHRASE: Ala incipit, the wing begins. 
2. OBJECT. PHR. of the SUBJECT-INFINITIVE ——. 
3. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASE of the SUBJECT: Sinistra sociédrum ala, the 
left wing of the allies. id 
4. OBJECTIVE PHRASE of the PREDICATE: Transire incipit, begins 
to cross. 
5. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASE Of the tatter ‘ 
6. OBJECT. PHR. of the INFINIT. : Fluvium vado transire, to cross the 
river by a ford. 
%, ATTRIBUTIVE PHR. of the latter ——. 
TRANSLATION : The left wing of the allies begins to cross the river by a ford, 


Scytharum reginz Cyrum interficere licet. 


1. IMPERS. PRED. PHRASE: Interficere licet, it 1s allowed to kill. 

2. OBJ. PHR. of SUBJECT-INF. : Cyrum interficere, to kill Cyrus. 

3. ATTRIBUTES, belonging to the subject, &c. , 

4, OBJ. PHR. of PRED. : Regine licet, tt 1s allowed to the queen. 

5. ATTRIBUTIVE PHB. of the latter: Scytharum regine, to the queen 


of the Scythians. 
6. OBJECT. PHR. of the OBJECT-INFINITIVE ——. 
7. ATTRIBUT. PHR. of the latter ; 


TRANSLATION : It is allowed to the queen of the Scythians, to kill Cyrus. 


OxusERVATION.—The rules for the arrangement of the phrases and for the method of thetr 
combination refer to the REGULAR position of Latin words, But deviations from the 
regular arrangement are very frequent, especially for three reasons: 1. EMPHASIS; 2, 
Pexspicuity; 3. Eupnony. An exposition of the rules, concerning these deviations, 
finds its place in Latiy Rurronic. It may be suflicient, to remurk here, that the 
position of the Latin words is very free, if compared with the srrangement of the 
English sentence, which is bound on few and strict rules. The beginner will see this 
from the following example: The phrase “thy pleasant letter” admits of this one and 
ho other arrangement of the words in English, while the Latin translation of the 
words may be arranged in six different ways: Jucunde litter tue; jucunde tue litte- 
re; littere jucunde tue; litterea tue jucunde; tue litterce jucunde; tue jueunda 
litterce. All these arrangements are vouched for by Ciceronian passages. Often one of the 
members of a phrase is inserted between the two members of another phrase which has no direct 
grammatical relation to it, as: Ipse litteram Socrates nullum reliquit. Cic.; Socrates himself 
did not leave a letter (behind him). Here the object litteram is in-erted in the attributive phrase 
*Ipse Socrates’ and the subject Socrates is inserted in the attr. phrase ‘litteram nullam.’ 
Such changes of the common order are not arbitrarily made, but always for certain rhetorical 
purpores. It is the office of Latin rhetoric to point out these purposes, and to show the means 


y which they are effected. 
EXERCISES. 


ge” Analyze and translate the folowing combined phrases : 

1. The accurate arguments of the Greek philosophers. 2. The battles of 
wild nations (populus) of Asia. 3. They intend to abandon Sicily to the 
Romans. 4. We teach the boys to love the country. 5. He compels the 
inhabitants to return (reddere) the slaves to the masters. 6. The decem- 
virs absolve the accused of the crime. 7. The prefect is afraid of 
restoring discipline. 8. It becomes the triumvir to restore the money to 
the inhabitants. 9. The scholars of Sempronius hear the renowned lec- 
tures of the poet. 10. The temple of the Ephesian (Hphesius) Diana is a 
great monument of Greek genius (tngenium). 


ES, 
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1. 


COMBINED ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES.—1. The renowned victory of the 
Latin allies. 2. By the unexpected disease of the Roman prefect. 3. 
The excellent serviccs of the Greek ambassadors. 4. By the disgraceful 
pursuits (studium) of bad men. 5. By the bloody battles of Alexander 
the Great. 6. The bad (adversus) fortune of the Trojan (7 rojdéinus) im- 
migrants. 7%. The unforeseen flight of the troops of Antiochus. 8. The 
wonderful perseverance (0lj7.) of Pompey’s followers. 9. By the manifest 
guilt of Anthony’s slaves. 10. The fortune of the invincible arms of 
Alexander. 11. The adversaries of the unjust plans of the tyrant. 12. 
The sadness of the ambassadors of the Roman people. 13. The ostensi- 
ble (specidsus) cause of the sudden docility (obseguium) of the Roman am- 
bassadors. 14. The manifest cause of the insane cruelty of the tyrant. 

COMBINED OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 15. They are willing to deliver the 
papers (litterac) to the triumvir. 16. I intend to sell a honse to Gajus. 
17. We are unwilling to open the camp to deserters. 18. We rather 
wish to assign the cause to imprudence. 19. I cannot allow the booty 
to the troops. 20. We must settle (componere) the controversy by arbi- 
tration (arbitrium). 21. You must settle (dirimere) the controversy by 
arms. 22. He is in the habit of explaining Virgil to the scholars. 23. 
They intend to acquit the accused of the robbery. 24. He is afraid of 
announcing (¢ndicere) war to the Romans. 25. You try to win secretly 
the triumvir. 26. He begins to betray perfidiously the secrets. 27. 
They zealously continue collecting (comportdre) provisions. 28. He re 
fuses to accuse the tribune falsely of corruption. 29. She teaches the 
Greeks to cultivate the fields. 30. He compels the enemies to surrender 
(tradere) the arms. 31. I permit the Cimbrians to cross the river. 32. 
We suffer the enemies to occupy the heights (jugum). 33. He directe 
the ambassadors to propose ( proponere) an armistice to Pompey. 34. 
We forbid the troops to plunder the temples. 35. He accustoms the 
Romans to carry on wars. 36. They prohibit Sempronius from con- 
secrating a temple to Diana. 87. You prevent the prefect from helping 
(adjuvare) the allies. 

COMBINED PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 38. The Cartha 
ginians return (reddere) the prisoners to the Romans. 39. The prefect 
promises victory to the troops. 40. Anthony offers a crown to the 
triumvir. 41. The tribunes accuse the prefect of imprudence. 42. The 
board of hundred acquit Gajus of perjury (perjurium). 43. Pyrrhus 
terrifies the Romans by elephants (elephantus). 44. The inhabitanta 
intend to decide the controversy by the sword. 45. The troops are 
willing to renew the battle. 46. The Plebeians are unwilling to yield 
to the Patricians. 47. The committee of seven rather wish to change 
the plans, 48. The ambassadors resolve to reject the armistice. 49. 
Sempronius knows how to reconcile the friends. 50. The prefect is able 
to capture the town. 51. Teachers must restrain anger. 62. The troopa 
cannot sustain the battle. 53. The committee of ten can pay (solvere} 
the money. 54. The Patricians are in the habit of censuring Gracchus. 
55. The stranger dares to kill a Roman. 56. The prefect wishes to be 
useful to the country. 57. Wars generally are pernicious to the fields. 
58. The boys do not wish to be ignorant of grammar. 659. The sentinels 
permit the enemies to lead away the prisoners. 60. Sulpicius directs 
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the troops to be cautious. 61. The prefect compels the inhabitants te 
be friendly to the troops. 

(Impersonal), 62. It is injurious to offend the people by pride. 63. It 
18 expedient to give arms to the slaves. 64. It is preferable to divide 
the enemies by discord. 65. It delights Titus to oblige friends by bene. 
fits. 66. It is allowed to the ambassadors to accept the gifts (donum). 
67. It is expedient to Perseus to deliver Corinth to the tyrant. 68. It is 
pleasant to the farmer to plough the fields. 

PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES WITH ATTRIBUTES. 69. The 
Carthaginians reject the propositions ( propositum) of the Romans. 70. 
The troops of Pyrrhus succumb to the hardships of the war. 71. It 
delights the children of Gajus to play. 72. It is allowed to the followers 
of Pompey to return (redire). 73. The fate of the triumvir terrifies the 
hearts (animus) of the people. 74. It is necessary to the future prefect 
to win the hearts of the people. 75. The sons of milius prevent the 
tribune from accusing the prefect. 76. It is allowed to the sons of Gajus 
to be free. 77. Perseus adds the town of Epirus to the kingdom of 
Macedonia. 78. The inhabitants assign the real (vers) cause of the 
conflagration to the malice (equitia) of the slaves. 79. You know how 
to escape the envy of the pcople. 80. The people cannot acquit Sempro- 
nius of the desecration (sacrilegium) of the temples. 81. The whole 
people censure the rash undertakings of the prefect. 82. Attentive 
scholars generally keep (tenére) well the words of the teacher. 83. Men, 
desirous of fame, rarely commit open crimes. 84. We owe the inner 
discords of the people to the nefarious efforts of bad men. 85. The 
flight of Pompey may ( posse) be pernicious to the whole country. 


Translate into English : 


1. Ineptx virdrum doctdrum sententis, 2. Tempestivo copidrum La- 
tinfrum auxilio. 3. Inulte Persei legatdrum injurie. 4. Immutaté 
Pompéji filidrum fiducié. 5. Inauditam virdrum indoctdrum arro- 
gantiam. 6. Injusti decemvirdrum imperii memoria. 7. Futurférum 
populi discordiirum causa. 8. Perpetua insani triumvirérum incepti 
infamia. 9. Variis exigui anndne pretii causis. 

10. Prefectum perjurii accusare volunt. 11. Rominis Epirum conce. 
dere nolo. 12. Anndnam copiis afferre nequeunt. 13. Iram verbo sedare 
(allay) potest. 14. Vitam Deo reddere debémus. °*15. Minis injurias 
addere audent. 16. Oppidum terré oppugnare cupiunt. 17. Pecuniam 
mercatiiri: comparare studémus. 18. Adversurios verbis lacessere inci- 
piunt. 19. Captivos gladio interficere malunt. 20. Discipulos admo- 
nére raro negligis. 21. Agros arare studidse discit. 22. Vinum immo- 
dice bibere recusimus. 23. Magistris semper grati esse debémus. 24. 
Rominos deos colere docet. 25. Praefectum Siculis pecuniam restituere 
cogo. 26. Copiis predam colligere (to collect) permittit. 27. Legitoa 
castra inspicere jubet. 28. Legatos prefectum rapinirum accusire 
jubet. 29. Preefectum premia accipere vetat. 80. Sempronium Atolis 
auxilium ferre prohibet. 

31. Oppidini adversariis portas aperiunt. 32. Romani Penis bellum 
indicunt. 33. Jugurtha legatos pecuniaé corrumpit. 34. Poeni Antiocho 
auxilium denegant. 35. Prefectus provinciam Poenis prodit. 36 
Centumviri Roscium parricidii (parrictde) absolvunt. 37. Perseus leg& 
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tos promissis placat. 388. Romani Siciliam retinére cupiunt. 39. Ga- 
jus divitias comparare studet. 40. Preefectus castra oppugnare statuit. 
41. Copis muros ascendere timent. 42. Oppidani muros defendere desi- 
nunt. 43. Regina incolis cara esse cupit. . Copise fiducize plenz esse 
pergunt. 45. Tullius Catilinam abire cogit. 46. Populus prefectum 
redire sinit. 47. Baebius Jugurtha tacére jubet. 48. Tribitini Metel- 
lum bellum conficere impediunt. 49. Piraitas poene tradere expedit. 
50. Vitam armis defendere decet. 51. Tragcedias scribere Dionysium 
juvat. 52. Camillum patric restituere Romanis condicit. 538. Prefecto 
predam copiis relinquere licet. 

54. Tyranni ministri legaitos venéno tollunt. 55. Prefectus Persei 
legiitos adire jubet. 56. Romandrum copie Syracusarum divitias diripi- 
unt. 57. Naute Britanniz oras conspiciunt. 58. Copifirum reliquiz 
fortuito evidunt. 59. Alexandri amicis regnfre licet. 60. Populus deé- 
rum iram sacrificiis placire statuit. 61. Prefectus fugee causam populo 
exponit (to explain). 62. PoeenGdrum perfidiam gladio punire prestat. 63. 
Viirum angustizs copias procedere prohibent. 64. Magister discipulos 
grammatice regulas memories mandare assuefacit. 65. Silve dense 
copias Rominas procedere impediunt. 66. Exempla mala pueros bonos 
sepe corrumpunt. 67. Viri indocti doctrinam accuraitam contemnere 
solent. 68. Copiz fecundos Italiz agros conspiciunt. 69. Legatérum 
injurie justa belli causa sunt. 70. GSdipus lucum Furiis sacrum intrat. 
71. Dextera fluvii ripa bestiirum ferairum plena esse solet. 72. Poeni 
populi Romani socios deficere cogunt. 73. Reginz ministri loca publica 
adire timent. “ | 


ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 1. The doubtful fate of the Roman captives. 
2. The treacherous propositions (propositum) of the ambassadors of 
Perseus. 3. Excellent statues of Greek gods. 4. The kind advices 
of the assistants of the queen. 5. By the false arguments of Pompey’s 
adversaries. 6. An oracle of the future glory of Alexander. 7. The 
memory of the renowned victories of the ancient Romans. 8. The 
extraordinary (egregius) folly of the rebellious inhabitants of the 
province. 

OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 9. We try to adapt the word to the sense 
(sententia). 10. We do not wish to encourage (confirmdre) treachery by 
rewards. 11..He refuses to send a message to the prefect. 12. I can 
reconcile the Patricians to the Plebeians. 13. He is unwilling to assign 
the delay to treachery. 14. They resolve to abandon the town to the 
barbarians. 15. He prefers to refute the arguments by the sword. 16. 
He is in habit of separating friends by slanders. 17. They often neglect 
to guard the walls. 18. He necessarily continues buying provisions. 19. 
We intend to examine the book accurately. 20. They propose to keep 
(servdre) the promises conscientiously. 21. We teach the scholars to 
understand the rules. 22. He compels the Carthaginians to abandon 
Spain. 23. He directs the assistants to guard the prisoners. 24. They 
forbid the triumvirs to restore the property (bona, pl. t.) to Tarquin. 25, 
He permits the troops to plunder Syracuse. 

COMBINED PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 26. The tribunes 
submit the papers to the queen. 27. Anthony restores Egypt to Cleo- 
patra. 28. Fabricius prefers innocence to riches. 29. The tribunes 
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offend the queen by arrogance. 30. The teacher intends to award the 
prize (praemium) to Charles. 31. The queen is unwilling to concede 
the price to the pirates. 382. The scribe is in the habit of communicat- 
ing the secrets to the prefect. 33. The inhabitants resolve to defend 
the town by arms. 34. The immigrants wish to be friendly to the in- 
habitants. 35. The queen begins to be envious of the tribunes. — 36. 
Numa accustoms the Romans to worship (colere) the gods. 387. The de- 
cemvirs suffer the prisoners to perish. 388. The prefect hinders the 
troops from being idle. 89. It delights Claudius to torture prisoners. 
40. It is unpleasant to Titus to refuse the permission. 41. It is better 
to defend the town by land. 42. It sometimes is necessary to restrain 
the populace by arms. 43. It often is expedient to enemies to feign 
friendship. 

PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES WITII ATTRIBUTES. 44, Pom- 
pey subjects (suijicere) Asia to the power of the Roman people. 45. The 
remains of the troops try to save life by flight. 46. The mutual hatred 
of the inhabitants is the manifest cause of the war. 47. We cannot 
permit the ambassadors of the tyrant to despise the commands of the 

ple. 48. It is peculiar to the Grecks to love the study of philosophy. 
49. The gods frequently delay the deserved (meritus) punishment of 
crimes. 60. The rebellious hearts (aims) of the Gauls are open to the 
eye of the prefect. 51. The divine eloquence of Tullius exposes (detegere) 
the nefarious plans of Catiline. 52. It becomes the followers of Pompey 
quietly to accept the judgment of the arms. 53. ‘The ambassadors of 
the Greeks do not Know how to deceive the great cunning of Philip. 


Translate into English: 


1. Incognita providentiz (providence) divine consilia. 2. Invictis po- 
puli Romaniarmis. 3. Imbecilla Gaji filisrum ingenia. 4 Irdta nunti- 
drum regidrum verba. 5. Seciirum Antonii amicérum perfugium. 6. 
Generisi regine animi monumentum. 7. Dexterg# socidrum ale fuga. 
8. Profine Jugurthe legatGrum audacisz testimonia. 

9. Adversarios dolo vincere nolumus. 10. Legitum venéno interficere 
cogitat. 11. Prefectum dementie accusire desinunt. 12. Veniam 
rogire nunquam omittit. 13. Philosophiam impigre tractaire incipiunt. 
14. Copias arma abjicere cogit. 15. Legitos ignorantiam simulire 
jubet. 16. Copias erumnas perferre assuefacit. 17. Tyrannum tolis 
auxilium ferre vetat. 

18. Prefectus incolis concordiam commendat. 19. Porsenna Tar- 
quinio auxilium offert. 20. Legiti incolas pecunia& tentant (to tempt). 
21. Copiz castra vallo munire incipiunt. 22. Thebini (the Thebans) 
bellum Persis indicere timent. 23. Prefectus glorie cupidus esse desi- 
nit. 24. Oppidini reginam strenue defendere volunt. 25. Marius copias 
serumnas perferre assuefacit. 26. Decemviri legaitos oppidum intriare 
prohibent. 27. Mendacia dicere necesse esse nunquam potest. 28. Op- 
pidiinis muros diruere expedit. 

29. LHispanie populi Poendrum promissa Romandrum amicitiz ante- 
ponunt, 30. Populus flagitii causam avaritie tribuit. 31. Prefectus 
oppidandrum animos falsis victoridrum nuntiis decipit. 82. Agrippa 
Plebéjis discordize pericula ostendit. 33. Philippus Poendrum legitis 
auxilia promittit. 34. Populi Romani provincia apertas prefectoOram 
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rapinas perferre nolunt. 35. Socii Romandrum amicitie commoda 

sentire incipiunt. 86. Amicdrum animos beneficiis tenére (to secure) 

solémus. 37. Socidrum controversias dijudicire populo Romino jucun 

dum esse nequit. 388. Prefectum decrétum injustum abrogare decet. 

pee pale impigris ampla diligentizs praemia percipere (fo receive) 
ce 


LESSON XXII. 
THE APPOSITION. 


§ 106. }. Apposition is the agreement of an arrrisv- 
TIVE NOUN, with its governing substantive in case, as Dionysius 
tyrannus, Dionysius the tyrant; G. Dionysii tyranni, of Di- 
onysius the tyrant, &c. 

The noun in apposition, which with its governing noun forms 
an attributive phrase, bears the same relation to the PREDICATIVE 
noun, as the attributive to the predicative apJEcTIVE. 

§ 107. 2. The acreement of the noun in apposition with its 
governing substantive is the same as that of the preDICATIVE noun 
with its subject. Hence it always agrees in case, and when it 
is @ MOVABLE noun, it also agrees in GENDER and NuMBER With its 
governing substantive, as: Dionysio tyranno, to Dionysius the 
tyrant ; Lucretiam magistram, Lucretia the teacher; <Athénas 
supientiae magistras, Athens, the teacher of wisdom. 

Rem. 1. The noun in apposition, in English as well as in Latin, generally 
is found in the same number, as the governing substantive. But if 
the noun in apposition is an ABSTRACT or COLLECTIVE noun, it may 
be in the SINGULAR, while the governing substantive is a PLURAL, 
as: Judaci Dei populus, the Jews, the people of God. 

§ 108. 8. Latin nouns in apposition generally are placed 
-after their governing nouns, while in English they often precede, 
as: Cleopatra regina, queen Cleopatra; Scamander jluvius, 
the river Scamander. 

§ 109, 4. Instead of a simple noun a whole attributive 
phrase, simple or combined, may be placed in apposition to a gov~ 
erning substantive. In this case the attributive phrase in apposi 
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tion must be formed separately according to the rules in L. xvi 
& xx, aud then be placed a/ter the governing substantive, and all 
those attributes, that are dependent on the latter, as : 

Luceria, a small town of Campania, Luceria, exiguam 
Campaniz oppidum. 

An excellent statue of Polycletus, the ornament of the Tus- 
culan villa, egregia Polycléti statua, ville Tusculane ornamen- 
tum. 

Rem. 2. A noun may have more than one apposition. In this case the 
different appositions follow each other, each with its own attributes, 
in regular order, as: 

The tyrant Periander, a son of Cypselus, Periander tyrannus, Cyp- 
seli filius. 

Capua, atown of Campania, the nursery of vices, Capua, Campaniss 
oppidum, vitidrum seminarium. 

§ 110. 5. If the number or gender of the noun in apposition 
is different from that of the governing noun, the predicate agrees 
with the suBsecT, not with the noun in apposition. But if the 
governing substantive is the name of a Town or city, being a 
plurale tantum, and the noun in apposition is a word, denoting 
“city, town, village” (as oppidum, vicus, urbs, civitas), the 
predicate agrees with the noun in apposition, and not with the 
subject, as : 

Canne, a small village of Apulia, ts distinguished by a 
victory of the Carthaginians, Canne, exiguus Apulis 
vicus, Poenédrum victoria preeclarus est (not preeclare sunt). 

§ LL. 6. Of the different names, by which the same person 
is designated, the first name grammatically is treated as the gov- 
erning noun, and the others as appositions to it. They conse- 
quently must agree with the first name in case, as: Gajus Cor- 
nelius Gracchus, Gen..Gaji Cornelit Gracchi, of Gajus Cor- 
nelius Gracchus, &c. 

Rem. 3. The first names of the Romans consisted of the following few, 
generally designated in an abbreviated form by the initials : 

A. Aulus, C. Gajus (Cajus), Cn. Crejus, D. Dectmus, L. Luetus, M. 
Marcus, M’. Manius, N. Numerinus, P. Publius, Q. Quintus, 8. 
Sextus, Sp. Spurius, T. Titus, Ti. Tiberius. 

* § 112, 7. Often the Latin language uses the form of an ap 

POSITION, Where the English language employs the form of an at 
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TRIBUTIVE GENITIVE (by means of the preposition of); and some- 
times the reverse is the case. We meet here the following pecu- 
liarities : 

A. If the names of crTlEs, TOWNS, VILLAGES, ISLANDS, PROVINCES 
and DISTRICTS, are accompanied by their corresponding APPELLATIVE 
nouns, the English language connects the name of the city, town, 
district, &c., by the preposition of, as “the city of Capuu, the 
district of Liguria.” This attributive relation is expressed by an 
APPOSITION in Latin, so that the name of the city, district, &c., is 
made the governing substantive, and the appellative noun is placed 
in apposition to it. Thus the phrases “the city of Capua, the 
asland of Sicily,’ must be changed into “Capua, the city ; Si- 
cily, the island,” as : 


The town of Tarentum, Tarentum (rarely Tarenti oppidum) ; ;_the village of 
Canne, Cann (rarely Canndrum) vicus ; the province of (raul, Gallia provin- 
cia With the word regnum, however, attributive genitives are used, and not 
appositions, as: Cappadocie regnum et Cyprus insula, the kingdom of Cappa- 
docia and the island of Cyprus (Cic. Fam. 15, 4, 15). 


The name ofa pistrict (ager) is designated by an ADJECTIVE, 
formed from the name of the people inhabiting it, as: Zhe dts- 
trict of Liguria, ager Liguricus (literally: the Ligurian field) ; 
the district of Zurich, ager Tigurinus. 

B. The BIRTHPLACE or RESIDENCE Of individuals in English gen- 
erally is expressed by the preposition of with a noun, denoting 
the puace. But in Latin the name of the piace is changed into a 
CIvIc NouN, which is made an apposition to the name of the per- 
BON, or intO a CIVIC ADJECTIVE, as: 

Livy of Patavium, Livius Patavinus, G. Livii Patavini, D. 
Livio Patavino (literally: Livy the Patavian). Horace 
of Venusium, Horatius Venusinus (literally : Morace the 


Venusian). 
Fi It appears consequently, that the title of a familiar elemen Latin work, 
" int Roma,” is bad Latin, , aa 


C. Names of MontHs in connection with the appellative noun 
“month” in English likewise are connected by the preposition 
of ; but in Latin the names of months are apsEctivEs, as: the 
month of January, mensis (3d decl.) Januarius (literally : che 
Januarian month). 
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D. Names of srars on the contrary in English take the appel- 
lative noun “ star’ in the form of an apposition, while in Latin 
the name of the star is made an ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVE, as: “ The 
star Saturn, Saturni stella (literally: the star of Saturn). 

E. A word which is quoted as such, with the apposition ‘ word’ 
(verbum), ‘noun’ (nomen) etc., is made an ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVE 
of verbum, nomen etc., as: The word ‘fraud,’ verbum doli (dols 


verbum). For the appositions to ‘name,’ see P, II. p. 82. 


EXAMPLE OF ANALYaIs: THEY CROSS THE RHOPANTS, A BROAD RIVER OF GAUI.. 

A, SKELETON. They cross the Rhodanus, Rhodanum transeunt. 

B. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES: 1. PuRaAs& WITH APPOSITION. The Rhodanus river, 
Rhodanum fluvinm. 2. COMPOUND ATTRIBUTIVE phrase, dependent on the 
apposition ‘ fluvinm’s A broad river of Gaul: lalum Gallie fluvium. 

C. ARRANGEMENT, by placing the appositional phrase ‘latum Gallia flucitum’ 
after the governing noun hodanum, in the skeleton: Bhodanum, latum 
Gallia fluvium, transeunt. 


EX EROISES. 
1. 
A. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES, CONTAINING APPOSITIONS. 


1. By Prisciinus the grammarian (grammaticus). 2. Of the gram- 
marian Priscifinus, 8. To the poet Virgil. 4. O tribune Septimuléjus ! 
5. To queen Hortensia. 6. Of the teacher Lucretia. 7. By Amilia 
the assistant. 8. By the town of Casilinum. 9. To the village of 
Leuctra. 10. To the town of Segesta. 11. By the river Rhine. 12. 
By the district of 'Salernum. 13. The district (oj.) of ?7Brundusium. 
14. Ennius of *Rudiw. 15. Terence (0bj.) of Africa. 16. Of 4D. Junius 
Brutus. 17. To Q. Mucius Scevola. 18. By M’. Curius Dentatus. 19. 
L. Sergius Catiline (00j.). 20. By the island of Sardinia. 21. To the 
star Uranus. 22. To the *Sallentinians, a people of Calabria. 23. 
To Cn. Pompéjus Magnus, the renowned adversary of C. Julius. 24. Of 
Athens, the rival of Sparta. 25. By the triumvir M. Antonius, the rival 
of Octaviinus. 26. To the Latin poet Virgil of "Mantua, the friend of 
Augustus. 27. The banks of the Ister, a ‘rapid river of Pannonia. 

1. Seneca philosophus. 2. Senece philiosophi. 3. Senecze philosopho. 
4, Seneci philosopho. 5. Victoria (proper name) regina. 6. Victorise 
regine. 7. Victoriam reginam. 8. Victorié regina. 9. Aimilia magis- 
tra. 10. ASmiliz magistre. 11. Saguntum oppidum. 12. Sagunto op- 
pido. 13. Leuctra vicus. 14. Leuctrérum vici. 15. Cannis oppido. 16. 
Capui oppido. 17. Numidia provincia. 18. Rhodo insule. 19. Vejos 
oppidum. 20. Vulturnus fluvius. 21. Vulturno fluvio. 22. Lucio 
Metello Cimbro. 23. Lucii Annzi Senece. 24. Agro Patavino. 25. 


1 Salernum forms the adjective Salernttanus, literally, “belonging to Salernum”™ 
When we suggest adjectives of this kind in the notes, they always will be designated by “be 
longing to.” 3 Brundusinus, belonging to Brundusium. * Rudinus, belonging to Rudi. 
4 Let the beginner always write out the abbreviations of the first names in the transla 
tion. © Sulientinus, a Salientinian. * Mantudnus, belonging to Mantua. 7 Rapid, tar 
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Agrum *Tarentinum. 26. Roscio ®Amerino. 27. Volscis, Latii populo 
28. Cantabros, Hispanie populum. 29. Terentio Afro. 30. ''Pila, 
puerdrum delicie. 31. Legitos, victories nuntios, 32. Eximia Mercurii 
statuaé, Antiochi dono. 33. Juba, Mauretanie "regulo. 34. Padus, 
magnus Gallis Cisalpine fluvius. 35. Agrum Thurinum. 36. Agro 
Neapolitino. 37. Mercurii stella. 38. Ager 'Rheginus, piratarum 
patria. 


B. APPOSITIONS, COMBINED WITH OBJECTIVE AND PREDICATIVE 
PHRASES. 


1. M. Tullius Ennium poétam, Rudinum, sepe laudat. 2. M. Pacuvii 
Brundusini, Ennii generi, tragcedie '*deperdite sunt. 3. Cédipum, 
Senece tragcediam, legere prestat. 4. Coriolfénus Volscos, antiquum 
Latii populum, vincit. 5. Corioli, Volscérum oppidum, preeclirum Mer- 
curii templum habet. 6. Cleopatra, Antonii flagitidrum ministra, populi 
Romani decréta deridet. 7%. Duumviri Metroddram, Aristonici }*The- 
bani filiam, »°veneficii acciisant. 8. *!Capitolium, dedrum domum, dese- 
rere nolumus. 9. Romandrum copie agrum ”Cumanum transire 
cupiunt. 

1. The Romans pass the Padus, a large river of Cisalpine Gaul. 2. It 
is allowed to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, to plunder the temples 
of the gods. 3. ‘The Cantabrians, a people of Spain, refuse to yield to 
Drusus, the prefect of the province. 4. The sons of the tyrant Pisistra- 
tus torture "Leena, the friend of Harmodius. 5. Hortensius, the 
learned “attorney of the accused, omits to *explain the cause of the 
dispute. 6. Thou canst not excuse the crimes of Lucretia, the private 
assistant of the tyrant. 7. You despise philosophy, the teacher of life. 
8. Tullus Hostilius destroys **Alba Longa, the rival of Rome. 9. The 
Romans plunder Syracuse, a colony of Corinth. 10. The town of Bpi- 
damnus, a colony of Corcyra, is the cause of the “Peloponnesian war. 
11. We wish to save the life of the Latin prefect ASbutius. 12. Deme 
trius, Antigonus’ son, kills Alexander, a son of Cassander. 13. They in- 
tend to award a “prize to a tragedy of the tyrant Dionysius. 14. The 
boys read the fables of Phedrus, a freedman of Augustus. 15. We in- 
tend to practise “temperance, the certain adversary of vices. 16. The 
Carthaginians plunder the district of *'Puteoli. 17. Cums, an ancient 
town of Campania, is distinguished ( praeclarus) by the oracle of Sibylla. 


2. 


1. Syracuse, a colony of Corinth, is friendly to the Romans. 2. Athens 
is thankful to Demetrius Phaléreus, a scholar of the philosopher Theo- 
phrastus. 3. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, wins the favor of the triumvir. 


bulentus. ® Turentinus, belonging to Tarentum. °® Amerinus, belonging to Ameria. 
16 Volsci, the Volscians. 1! Ptla,a ball. 12 Regulus, a petty king,a prince. 13 Pudus. a 
river in upper Italy, the modern Po, 14 Cisalpinua, Cisalpine, that is “being this side 
the Alps.” 18 Thurinus, belonging to Thurinm. 1° Meapolitanus, belonging to Neapo- 
lis, the modern Naples, 17 Rheginus, belonging to Rhegium, 1° Deperditua, lost. 
19 Thebanus, belonging to Thebes,a Theban. 2° Veneficium,a potsoning. 21 Cupito- 
tiem, the capitol. 22 Cumanus, belonging to Cama. 23 Leaena, name of an Athenian 
woman. 24 Attorney, patronus. %8To explain, exponere. 2° Alba Longa, the 
ancient residence of the kings of Latium. 27 Peloponnesiacu®. 28 Prize, prae- 
mium 2°To practise, exercére. °° Temperantia. 3! Puteolanws, belonging 
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4, Lysander takes Athens, the: rival of Sparta. 5. Arpinum, a smal} 
town of Latium, is the “birthplace of C. Marius. 6. “Pindar, of 
Thebes, *wins cternal glory. 7. The town of Agrigentum is a colony of 
the Rhodians. 8. He neglects to acquire *wealth, the assistant of 
fame. 9. The Romans do not wish to lose the island of Sicily. 10. 
Perseus directs the troops to plunder the district of Thebes. 11. The 
island of Britain is dear to Julius Agricola, the father-in-law of Tacitus. 

1. Herodoti “Halicarnasséi historiam legimus. 2. Histiseus 3"Milesius 
Darium ladere non vult. 3. Perse agram ¥Atticum vastant. 4. 
Corcyrei Periandri, Corinthi tyranni, filium interficiunt. 5. Minerva, 
sapientie dea, Grecos “oleam serere docet. 6. Masinissam, populi 
Romini socium, defendere volumus. 7. Agrippa tribinus Plebéjos 
Patriciis reconciliare studet. 8. T. Annius P. Clodium, inveteratum M. 
Tullii inimicum, interficit. 9. Peni agrum *Panormitinum vastire 
pergunt. 10. “Segestani, Sicilis populus, Romanis magnam frumenti 
copiam donant. 


LESSON XXII. 
COORDINATE PHRASES. 


§ LIB. 1. The codrdination of phrases (§ 83) is threefold: 
either copulative, or disjunctive, or adversative, 
according to the nature of the consunctions, by which the 
phrases are connected. 


Rem. 1. Conjunctions are words, connecting sentences or phrases 
with each other. 


§ 114, 2. If codrdinate phrases have either the same 
GOVERNING, or the same DEPENDENT word, the common word 
generally is expressed only once, as: 


A. PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 


Metellus et Aimilius, triumphant, Metellus and Aimitius triumph 
(instead of “ Metellus triumphs and Aimilius triumphs”). 

Metellus venit e¢ vincit, Metellus comes and is victorious (instead of 
‘“Metellus comes and Metellus is victorious ”). ; 

Ambulire condicit e juvat, Jt ts serviceable and delightful to walk 
(instead of “it is serviceable to walk and it is delightful to walk ”). - 
to Puteoli. 22 Birthplace, patria. 33 Pindarus. 34 Comparare. ** Wealth, divitiae. 
86 Halicarnasséue, belonging to Halicarnassus, a city in Caria. 87 Milesiua, belonging 
to Miletus, a city in Asia Minor. %8 Atticus, belonging to Athens. 4° Corcyraeus, 
a Corcyrean. *° Ol8a, an olive-tree. 41 Panormitanus, belonging to Panormus, the 
modero Palermo. 42 Segeastanus, a Segestian, inhabitant of Segesta. 
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B. OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 

Grammaticam et philosophiam discit, He learns grammar and philoso- 

phy (instead of “he learns grammar and he learns philosophy’’). 
C. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES, 

Antonii e¢ Cleopatre vite, The lives of Anthony and Cleopatra (instead 
of “the life of Anthony and the life of Cleopatra’). 

If subjects, predicates, objects and attributes are thus connect- 
ed by coérdinating conjunctions, having either the same govern- 
ing, or the same dependent word, they are called coordinate 
subjects, objects, &. 


I. COPULATIVE COORDINATION. 


§ LS. 3. In order to form a copulative codrdination, 
the English language employs the conjunction “and,” which is 
rendered by one of the following Latin conjunctions: et, ac, 
aigue and the enclitic gue. The first three are placed between 
the codrdinate words, while the conjunction gue is affixed to the 
end of the Zast. Of these atque cannot be used before a conso- 
NANT, and ac not before words beginning with a vowel, nor before 
cand git, as: 

Darius loses life and kingdom, Darius vitam et regnum perdit (or vi- 
tam ac regnum perdit, or vitam regnumgwe perdit, not atqgue). 

He leaves relatives and friends, propinquos et amicos relinquit (or pro- 
pinquos atgue amicos, or propinquos amicosgue, not ac). 

§ 116. 4. The conjunction e¢ (not atgue or ac) often is 
placed before each of the coérdinate words or phrases, answering 
to the following three English connections: 1. both—and ; 2) 
not only—but also ; 3. as well—as ; as: 


Kit Sabinérum et Volscérum agri, the fields of both the Sabinians and 
the Volscians (or: the fields not only of the Sabinians, but also of the 
Volscians, or: the fields as well of the Sabinians, as of the Volscians). 


§ 117. 5. If two prepicative phrases, which have a common 
PREDICATE, are copulatively connected, the predicate in English 
always, and in Latin generally is placed in the PLorat. But if 
the codrdinate subjects are rHiNcs in the sINGULAR, and express 
related ideas, which may be considered as one, the Latin predi- 
cate stands in the SINGULAR, as : 

rf 


ee oe, by 
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Aimilius and Metellus die, imilius Metellusque obeunt ; but - 
Study and diligence improve the mind, studium ac diligentia ingenium 
auget (not augent). 


Rem. 2. The common predicate sometimes is placed in the singular, 
even if the cotirdinate subjects do not contain related ideas. If the 
subjects are connected by et—et, the predicate may be placed in 
the singular or plural, even if the subjects denote PERSONS, unless 
one of them is in the plural, in which case the predicate always 
must be in the PLURAL. 

Both Africanus and Laelius consent, et Africinus et Lelius con- 
sentit (vr consentiunt). 
Both, threats and anger, terrify, et ming et ira terrent (not terret). 


§ 11S. 6. If the common predicate consists of a predicative 
adjective and the copula, the NuMBER of both, adjective and copu- 
la, is determined by the last rule (§117), as: 


Hipparchus and Thessalus are cruel, Hipparchus et Thessalus sevi 
sunt. 


Virginia and Lucretia are renowned, Virgnia et Lucretia clare sunt. 

War and danger are past, bellum periculumque preteritum est. 

But if the subjects are of DIFFERENT GENDERS, both adjective and 
copula must be in the pLurat, and the adjective assumes the 
MASCULINE gender, if the subjects are PERSONS or Beasts, and the 
NEUTER gender, if they are THINGS WITHOUT LIFE, a8 : 

The son and daughter are studious, filius et filia studids¢ sunt. 


The he-wolf and she-wolf are tume, lupus et lupa mansuéti sunt. 
1 Qu and labor are lost, oleum et opera perdita sunt. 


Rem. 8. These rules apply also to those predicative adjectives, with 
which the copula forms an OBJECT-INFINITIVE, as: 


Gajus and Sempronius must be ready, Gajus et Sempronius pariati 
esse debent. 

Treachery and perjury cease to be disgraceful, perfidia et perjurium 
ignominidsa esse desinunt. 

§ 119, 1. If two arrrisurive phrases, which have the same 
attributive adjective, are copulatively connected, we distinguish 
the following two cases : 

1. If the codrdinate governing nouns are of different NumBERs, 
the adjective generally is repeated, and placed before each of 
them, as: 


He overcomes the obstacles by great dangers and perseverance, impedi 
menta magnis periculis magnaque perseverantia superat. 


1 A Latin proverb, meaning, that all efforts are in vain. 
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2. If the two governing nouns are of different GENDERs, denot- 
ing THINGS, the adjective either is placed before the former of 
the nouns, and agrees with it, or it stands after either of them, 
agreeing with the one it is connected with, as ; | 

Gajus is distinguished by remarkable talent and scholarship, 1. Gajus 


miro ingenio ac doctrina prestat, or 2. Gajus ingenio miro ac doctrina 
prestat, or 3. Gajus ingenio ac doctrina mira prestat. 


Rem. 4. Even in the second case it is quite usual, to repeat the adjective 
before each of the governing nouns. j 


Rem. 5. If two coérdinate attributive adjectives are dependent on.the same 
noun, and the noun implies two different things or persons, as distin- 
guished by the two adjectives, the number of the noun is either the 
PLURAL, as in English, or the sin@uLaR, as: The Latin and Greek 
Janguages, Lingua (or lingue) Latina et Greca. 

§ 120. 8. The copulative and adversative conjunctions some- 
times are omitted, and the codrdination is then called asym-= 
detic (that is “being without conjunction”). 

Rem. 6. Of more than two coérdinate phrases the first two regularly are 
connected. asyndetically, in English as well as in Latin. But in 
Latin even the third and following phrases generally have no con- 
junctions, as: . 

Phey defend children, property and lives, liberos, fortiinas, vitas de. 
endunt. 
LI come, see and conquer, Venio, video, vinco. 


II. ADVERSATIVE COORDINATION. 


§ 121. 9. The adversative codrdination is a copulative 
connection of opposite ideas. The adversative conjunctions are : 
1. But, sed, verum, autem, vero, at ; ° 

2. Stzll, yet, tamen, sed tamen. 

Sed, verum and at always stand before the first word of the 
phrase, which they connect, while aztem, vero, and generally 
tamen, are placed after the first, sometimes after the second 
word of the connected phrase, as : 

The Romans fight bravely, but the allies flee, Romani strenue pugnant, 


ped (verum) socii fugiunt, or: socii autem (vero) fugiunt. 
ao often fight, yet never conquer, Sepe pugnant, nunquam tamen 
cunt. | 


III. DISJUNCTIVE COORDINATION. 
§ 122. 10. The disjunctive coédrdination in English is 
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formed by the conjunction or, which generally is rendered by the 
Latin conjunction aut. The double connection “ezther—or’ 
usually is expressed by “ awt—aut,” as : 


We intend to occupy the right or left bank of the river, Dexteram aut 
Binistram fluvii ripam occupare volumus. 

You must adhere either to the Romans or the Ourthaginians, aut Ro- 
minis, aut Poenis adhwrére debétis. 


gar For the use of vel—vel, and sive—sive, see p. 280 foll. 


IV. ANALYSIS OF COORDINATE PHRASES. 


§ 223. 11. Codrdinate phrases are analyzed, like comBINED 
phrases, by resolving them into their elementary phrases, and 
translating these singly. They are arranged by expressing the 
common word once, and joining the codrdinate words in such a 
manner, that they together take the same place either before or 
after the common word, as each of them had in the single phrases. 
If phrases have no common word, they are simply placed together, 
and joined by the required conjunction. 


Rem. 7. It generally is best for beginners, in rendering sentences with 
codrdinate phrases, to drop at first one of the codrdinate words, 
and to translate the sentence without it. The codrdinate phrases 
are then separately constituted, and the COGRDINATE WORDS, con- 
tained in them, substituted for the single codrdinate word in the 
sentence, as: . 

GIVEN SENTENCE: The boys wish to be devoted and 
thankful to the teacher. 
1. Omitting the codrdinate adjective “and thankful”: Puert 
. magistris dediti esse cupiunt. 

2. COORDINATE PHRASES : 
wish to be devoted, dediti esse cupiunt ; 
wish to be thankful, grati esse cupiunt. 

8. ARRANGEMENT, by substituting the codrdinate words dediti 
et grati for the single codrdinate word deditt in the sentence: 

Puert magistris deditt et gratt esse cuptunt. 

Rem. 8. Codrdinate ATTRIBUTIVE phrases having a common attributive 
adjective, are constituted according to§ 119. The skeleton of the 
sentence having been formed according to § 105, the codrdinate 
attributive phrases are then introduced in the skeleton, in place of 
the governing noun, as: 

ae HN SENTENCE: Large fields and forests surround the 
Use. 
1. SKELETON (dropping one of the codrdinate subjects): 
Agri domum cingunt. 
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2. CoSRDINATE ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES: Large fields and 
forests, agrt magni ac silvae ; (or magni agri ac siloae, or agrt 
ac silvae magnae, § 119). 

8. ARRANGEMENT, by substituting the codrdinate phrases for 
their governing word agri in the skeleton: Agri magni ac 
silvae domum cingunt (or magni agit ac &c.). 

Rem. 9. If comPOUND OBJECTIVE phrases are to be joined by codrdiny 
tion, we first, after translating the single phrases, constitute the 
codrdinate compound objects, and substitute these in either of the 
single phrases, as : 

“He appeases Gajus by promises, and Sempronius by money.” 
1. SINGLE PHRASES: , 
he appeases Gajus by promises, Gajum promissis placat ; 
ue appeases Sempronius by money, Sempronium pecunia 
placat. 

2. COSRDINATE COMPOUND OBJECTS : 

Gajus by promises and Sempronius by money, Gajum 
promissis et Sempronium pecunia. 

8. ARRANGEMENT, by substituting the cdordinate compound 


objects for the compound object in either of the two single 


phrases: 
Gajum promissis et Sempronium pecunia placat. 


EXERCISES. 


tae” Analyze the following codrdinate phrases: 


1. The prefect excels by prudence and wisdom (constliwm). 2. The 
duumvirs are unwilling to offend the Patricians or Plebeians. 3. We 
neglect to greet and to refresh the troops. 4. The teacher praises the 
sons of Gajus and Sejus. 5. Gajus buys the house and fields of Sem- 
pronius. 6. The great care and zeal of the queen are known (cognitus) 
to the troops. 7%. The queen hurts (ledere) Gajus by pride, and Sejus by 
injustice. 

Co6RDINATE OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 1. They capture and destroy 
Numantia. 2. He accuses and condemns Sulpicius. 3. We surround 
and kill the allies, 4, They yield and conform to the Romans. 5. You 
are dear and pleazant to the queen. 6. They are adverse and 'opposed 
to the war. 7%. You labor and learn zealously. 8. He pleads and defends 
eloquently. 9. They capture or kill the troops. 10. We either admon- 
ish or punish the scholars. 11. They save the life, but plunder the 
*property. 12. They fight bravely, but succumb to the enemies. 13. 
We abandon the town, yet we retain the castle. 14. They often open 
the mouth, still they never “utter a word. 15. We enlarge both the 
house and garden. 16. They denounce both the man and the crime. 
17. We not only censure, but also punish the corruption. 18. We 
expect either death or victory. 19. They are full both of courage and 
confidence. 20. They read either Horace or Virgil. 21. We give both 
lives and property to the country. 22. He promises victory and glory tc 
the troops. 23. He sells the estate to Gajus and Sempronius. 24. He 


1 Contrarius, ? Bona, G. bondram. * Emittere. 
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acquires fame and money by diligence. 25. He never loses a battle by 
imprudence or negligence. 26. They generally displease by ignorance 
or arrogance. 27. I know how to reconcile friends and relatives. 28. 
They intend to conquer or to perish. 29. They either are not able or 
not willing to explain the sentence. 30. He knows how to read, but he 
does not know how to write. 31. They can lose life, but they never can 
‘lose fame. 32. We teach the children to be contented and happy. 33. 
He directs the duumvirs to ‘arrest and to guard the accused. 34. He 
compels both Perseus and the tolians to ‘require an armistice. 35. 
He permits Gajus either to remain or to go away. 86. He permits the 
ambassadors to ‘recite the papers, but refuses to ‘admit Perseus. 37. 
We wish not only to help, but also to teach the freedmen. 38. Thou 
accusest Gajus of perjury, and Sejus of treachery. 39. He sends horses 
to the prefect, and money to the troops. 40. ‘hey begin to approach 
(adire) the walls, and to harass the inhabitants. 41. I intend to bribe 
the ambassador by money, and the tribune by influence. 

COORDINATE PREDICATIVE PHRASES. 42. Wars and battles delight 
the Scythians. 43. Discord and hatred destroy the glory of the countrv. 
44. Phoebus and Minerva grant wisdom to the minds. 45. The pen and 
the sword are the masters of the earth. 46. Pride and arrogance dis- 
please. 47. Avarice and corruption are disgraceful. 48. Lucretia and 
the queen are free. 49. The queen and the prefect are dear to the in- 
habitants. 50. Earth and heaven are full of the benefits of God. 51. 
The house and the garden are valuable. 52. Crassus and the prefect 
cannot be contented. 53. The queen and Aimilia generally are glad. 
54. Daughter and grandfather continue to be thankful to the prefect 
55. Both the troops and the inhabitants desist from being hostile. 56. 
Sword and lance cease to be dangerous. 57. Patience and courage 
generally are necessary to troops. 58. The arms and ‘accoutrements are 
*burdensome to the allies. 59. Food and water begin to be rare. 60. 
The troops are safe and unhurt. 61. The cause is clear and manifest. 
62. The allies begin to be hostile and rebellious. 63. The ground is dry, 
but fertile. 64. The accused "appeals, but the queen confirms the sen- 
tence. 65. Hither folly or treachery is the cause of the crime. 66. 
Hither the prefect or the tribunes must yield. 67. Men are either free 
or slaves. 68. Negligence or imprudence "causes the loss. 69. The 
queen comes, sees, and conquers. 

CoSRDINATE ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 70. The ample rewards of 
Beenius and wisdom. 71. The poverty and disgrace of the children of 
Anthony. 72. The mutual “grievances of both the Atolians and 
Perseus. 73. The evidences of extraordinary judgment and 'shrewd- 
ness. 74. The great damage and losses of the farmer. 75. The town 
has old walls and gates. 76. Gajus has ingenious male and female 
scholars. 77. The triumvirs obtain power by great fraud and intrigues. 
78. It is not only allowed, but also expedient to the allies and friends of 
the Roman people, to "present mutual disputes and grievances to the 
people. 79. The ambassadors of either the Atolians or of Perseus must 


In codrdinations, like this, the common words (here can and lose) mast not be ex: 
pressed at the second place. & Comprehendere. ¢ Petere. * Recit&re. ®© Admittere, 

Barcinw. 19 Molestnus. 11 Appellare. 12 Afferre. 48 Ingenium. 44 Querdla, 35 Kgre 
gius. 16 Sollertia. 17 Proferre, 
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yield. 80. The daughter and son-in-law of Gajus are unhurt and safe 
81. A quiet conscience is a great relief and 'consolation. 
Translate into English: 

CodRDINATE SUBJECTS. 1. Minucius et Trebonius “questiiram male 
%yerunt. 2. Ingenium et sapientia invidiam superat. 3. Avaritia et 
perfidia flagitia parit. 4. Et Brutus et Cassius patriam amicitiz preefert. 
5. Ant Posidonius aut Seneca errat. 6. Gaji filius et filia agri esse 
solent. 7%. Lucretia atque Aimilia regine filidrum invide sunt. 
Discordiz causa atque initium sxpe exigua sunt. 9. Invidia mutua 
atque odium exitidsa esse solent. 10. Belgairum industria ac mercatiira 
egregize sunt. 11. Pompéjus, Lentulus, Africinus foede pereunt. 12. 
Invidia, odium, inimicitiz finitima* sunt, sed tamen “'differunt. 13. 
Peregrinum auxilium ac peregrina pecunia populis liberis ssepe exitidsa 
sunt. 14. Populi Romfni et justitia et clementia socidrum animos con- 
ciliat. 15. Libertos et adjuvire et docére necesse est. 16. Prefecto 
captivos aut interficere aut liberfre licet. 

COORDINATE PREDICATES. 17. Libros et legimus et scribimus. 18. 
Liberos educare et possumus et debémus. 19. Bellum finire aut nescit 
aut non vult, 20. Debellire volunt, sed nequeunt. 21. Regine incola- 
rum animus conciliaire et expedit et necesse est. 22. Servos liberare aut 
periculdsum aut irritum est. 23. Belge populis finitimis infesti exiti- 
osique sunt. 24. Sociis auxilium aut mittit aut promittit. 25. Sicilia 
RomanGrum cella et *horreum est. . 

COORDINATE OBJECTS. 26. Pompéjus #7Armenios et Judos vincit. 
27. Magister discipuldrum et ingenium et diligentiam laudat. 28. Phi- 
lippus Poenos et copiis et pecuniaé adjuvire promittit. 29. Adversarié- 
rum copie et numero et disciplina prestant. 30. Alexandrum sevitie, 
injustitie, superbise accusare solémus. 31. Philippi lega&ti tribiinos 
pecunia ac promissis corrumpere student. 32. Adversaridrum argumenta 
aut refellere aut concedere debémus. 383. Persee Lysandri avaritiam ac 
“4nequitiam abhorrent. 34. Africinus Africam atque Hispaniam imperio 
Romano addit. 35. Persei legati Actdlos magna *munificentia magnis. 
que promissis corrumpunt. 386. Copiz castra diripere ac predam *®col- 
ligere incipiunt. 

CoOGRDINATE ATTRIBUTES. 37. Discipuli Plauti Terentiique comeedias 
legere malunt. 88. Gajo philosophiz aut eloquentie studium com- 
mendimus. 89. Gaji liber egregii *‘ingenii ac doctrinz documenta con- 
tinet. 40. Et amicdrum et inimicdrum consilia prodesse possunt. 41. 
Linguam Germainam atque *Anglicam lingue *Franco-Gallice anteponi- 
mus. 42. Fabius diligentia mira et cauta Poendrum consilia eludere 
scit. 43. Vitam miseram sed justam vite jucundez sed injuste ante- 
ponere debémus. 


18 olatium. 1° Qumstorship. 2° To administer. 2! To be distinguished from each other. 
22 Horreum, barn. 23 Armenius, an Armenian. 24 Wickedness. 26 Liberality. 
26 To collect. 27 Talent. 2° Anglicus, Bnglish. 2° Franco-Gallicus, Krench. %° T, 
baffle. * Related. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


PASSIVE VOICE.—THE INFLECTION OF NOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES CONCLUDED.—PRONOUNS. 
COMPARISON. 


LESSON XXIII. 
THE PASSIVE VOIOE. 


§ 224. 1. The Enctisx passive voice consists of compounn 
tenses only, formed by the participle and the auxiliary to be. But 
in Latin the passive voice in the present and ia those forms of 
the verb, which are derived from it, consists of smPLeE tenses, 
formed by attaching the passive endings to the stems of the verbs. 

§ 125, 2. The passive endings of the Latin verb 
are the same in the Ist, 2d, and 4th conjugations, those of the 
third being mostly modified by conNecTING vowELs. They are 
the following : 


I. I. & IV. CONJUGATIONS. III. CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE: 71. INFINITIVE : $6. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE : PRESENT INDICATIVE: 
SINGULAR. PLURAL.| SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. or mur 1. or tmur 
2. ris mint 2. éris imines 
3. tur ntur. 3. ttur untur. 


§ 126. 3. By attaching these endings to the srem of the 
verb (as shown in L. 1. 1. vi. xu.), we form the foilowing 


PARADIGMS : 
I. FIRST CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE : Amiri, fo be loved (STEM ama, CHAR, 4, ENDING #4). 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Amor, J am loved 1. amd&mur, we are loved 
2. amiris, thou art loved 2. amamini, you are loved 


3. amitur, he, she, it 18 loved 3. amantur, they are loved. 
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Il, CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE: Monéri, to be admonished (STEM moné, CHAR. é, END- 
ING 7%). | 
PRESENT INDICATIVE: 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
. Moneor, J am admonished 1. monémur, we are admonished 
. monéris, thow art admonished 2. monemini, you are admonished 


CO WO bt 


III. CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE: Legi, fo be read (STEM leg, CHAR. g, ENDING 4). 
PRESENT INDICATIVE : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Legor, [am read 1. legimur, we are read 
2. legeris, thou art, read 2. legimini, you are read 
8. legitur, he, she, tt is read 3. leguntur, they are read. 
IV. CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE: Audiri, ¢o be heard (STEM audit, CHAR. 1, ENDING 7), 
PRESENT INDICATIVE: 
SINGULAR. _ PLURAL. 
1. Audior, [am heard 1. audimur, we are heard 
2. audiris, thou art heard 2. audimini, you are heard 
8. auditur, he, she, it 13 heard 8. audiuntur, they are heard. 


Rem. 1. In the 1. sing. of the 1st conjugation the characteristic a@ is 
dropped, and in the 3 plur. of the 3d conjugation the vowel u is 
inserted between stem and ending, as in the corresponding persons 
of the active voice. 

Rem. 2. The characteristic of dare and its compounds is short, as in the 
active voice. Pronounce therefore circum'daris, circum'datur. 
Rem. 3. The (verbs of the 3d conjugation (§ 58) insert the letter % be- 

tween stem and ending in the same persons, as in the active voice, 


as: 
INFINITIVE: Capi, to be taken (STEMS cap and capt, CHARACT. p, 
ENDING 2). 
PRESENT INDICATIVE: 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1. Capior, I am taken 1. capimur, we are taken 

2. caperis, thou art taken 2. capimini, you are taken 

8. capitur, he, she, it is taken 3. capiuntur, they are taken. 


§ 127, 4. Of the mrecunar verbs of the 3d conjugation esse, 
posse, velle, nolle, malle form no passive voice. Ferre forms the 
following, partly irregular, passive 


. monétur, he, she, it is admonished | 3. monentur, they are admonished. 
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INFINITIVE: Ferri, to be carried (STEM fer, CHAR. T, IRREGULAR 
ENDING 711). 


PRESENT INDICATIVE : 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. Feror, Tam carried | 1. ferimur, we are carried 
2. ferris (irr.), thou art carried 2. ferimini, you are carried 


3. fertur (irr.), he, she, it is carried | 3. feruntur, they are carried. 


§ 128. 5. The verb facere and those of its compounds, that 
retain the vowel a of the stem (see Rem. 4), form the irregular 
passive infinitive fievi, and in the present tense assume AcTIvE end- 
ings, formed from the stem fi. The passive fiert, which has both 
the passive signification to be done, to be made, and the active 
meaning to become, is thus conjugated : 


INFINITIVE: Fieri, to be made, to become. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Fio, Tam made, I become 1. fimus, we are made, we become 
2. fis, thou art made, thou becomest | 2. fitis, you are made, you become 
8. fit, he is made, he becomes 8. fiunt, they are made, they become, 


Rem. 4. The compounds of facere, which do not change the vowel a of 
their stems ae t ($58, R. 4), form their passives according to the 
peetem rt, as: calefacere—calefieri, calefio, calefit, calefiunt 

ut those compounds, which are composed with prepositions (see 
58, Rem. 3), form a regular passive, like the other I-verbs of the 
d conjugation, as: interficerc—intor'fict, interficivr, interficéris ke. 
§ 129. 6. Ire, as a simple verb, forms only an impersonal 
passive (see Book III.). But the transitive compounds of tre, as 
transire, praeterire, inire, form a complete passive voice accord- 
ing to the following paradigm : 


INFINITIVE: Transiri, to be crossed. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Transeor, J am crossed 1. transimur, we are crossed 
2. transiris, thou art crossed 2. transimini, you are crossed 
3. transitur, he, she, 7 18 crossed 3. transeuntur, they are crossed. 


SyytacticaL RULES ON THE USE OF THE PassIvE VoIcE. 


§ 130. 7. Predicative and objective phrases are formed from 
verbs in the PASSIVE voice neeorning to the rules in the preceding 
lessons, as : 
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A. PREDICATIVE PHRASES, 
1, PASSIVE PREDICATES. 
Puer amitur, the boy is loved. 
yaae vincuntur, the troops are defeated. 


2. PASSIVE SUBJECT-INFINITIVES : 

Laudiri jucundum est, it is pleasant to be praised. 
Vinci displicet, it displeases to be defeated. 
B. OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 

1. OBJECTS, DEPENDENT ON PASSIVE PREDICATES. 
Perfidiae accusdtur, he is accused of treachery. 
Hasiis inierficiuntur, they are killed by lances. 

2. PASSIVE OBJECT-INFINITIVES. 

Relingui incipit, he begins to be abandoned. 
Vituperari solent, they usually are censured. 
Vinci possunt, they can be defeated. 

§ EB. 8. The formation of the opsective phrase from verbs 
in the PASSIVE voice is in two points distinguished from that of the 
active objective phrase : 

1. Passives generally cannot govern objects in the accusative 
case. 

2. The sussect of the active voice assumes in the passive the 
form of an opsect in the aBLative, which is called the passive 
agent, 

When the passive agent denotes a person, the ablative must be 
preceded by the preposition a, which before words beginning with 
a vowel or h, assumes the form ab: 

Puer a magistro laudétur, the boy is praised by the teacher. 

Curiatius ab Horatio interficitur, Curiatius is killed by Horatius. 

Gajus ab dmicis adjucatur, Gajus is assisted by friends. 

But: 
Ager equis (not ab equis) aratur, the field is ploughed by horses. 
Oppidum dolo (not a dolo) expugnatur, the town is taken by stratagem. 


Rem. 5. If the passive agent has ATTRIBUTES dependent on it, the pre- 
position a (or ab) stands before the whole phrase, as: J'udllius ab 
Antonis amicis expellitur, Tullius is banished by the friends of An- 
thony. 

§ E32. 9. The passives fiert and vidéri may, like the copula, 
be connected with PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVES and Nouns. tert has 
then the active signification ‘to become,” and videri the active 
signification “to seem,” the rules for the grammatical form of the 
predicative adjectives and nouns, which are connected with these 
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passives, being in every instance the same as those given for their 
connection with the coputa. See L. XIII. XIV. XV. 


Viae asperae fiunt, the roads become rough. 

Copiae dejectae videntur, the troops seem dispirited. 

Superbum fiert stultum vidétur, to become proud seems foolish. 
Graeci liberi fieri cupiunt, the Greeks wish to become free. 


§ 133. 10. The verb videri also governs an OBJECT-INFINITIVE, 
like the verbs, mentioned § 79, as: 


Gajus dormire vidétur, Gajus seems to sleep. 

Copiae paritae esse videntur, the troops seem to be ready. 

Maesti case videmini, you seem to be sad. 

Mercatira fructudsa fiers vidétur, the commerce seems to become pro- 


fitable. 
EXERCISES. 


cS” Write the following paradigms of the passsve voice with the Hng- 
lish significations : 

Parare, to prepare ; augére, te increase ; regere, to govern ; perficere, 
to absolve; patefacere, to open, afferre, to bring; sepelire, to bury, 
preterire, to pass by. 

VERBAL FORMS OF THE PASSIVE. 1. Delectamini. 2. Superimur 
8. Exspectantur. 4. Expugnatur. 5. Mutaris. 6. Circumdor. 7. Cir- 
cumdamur. 8. Relegiri. 9. Educiaris. 10. Necantur. 11. Liberamini 
12. Conciliiri. 18. Deléri. 14. Docentur. 15. Adhibéris. 16. Tene. 
mini. 17. Vidéris. 18. Jubeor. 19. Exercemini. 20. Moveor. 21. 
Perterrentur. 22. Possidétur. 23. Coércemini. 24. Timémur. 235. 
Torquéris. 26. Duceris. 27. Falli. 28. Frangitur. 29. Vincimini. 30. 
Decipiuntur. 31. Diripimur. 32. Relinqui. 33. Coquuntur. 34. Vehi- 
mur. 35. Rediici. 36. Diminuuntur. 37. Distingueris. 38. Dirigi. 39. 
Afficimini. 40. Punimini. 41. Inveniuntur. 42. Aperitur. 43. Erudiri. 
44. Impedior. 45. Stabilimur. 46. Custodiris. 47. Vincimur. 48. 
Vincimur. 49. Pretereuntur. 60. Preferris. 51. Referimini. 52. 
Affertur. 53. Assuefiunt. 54. Patefiunt. 65. Liquefieri. 56. Teme- 
rarii fiunt. 57. Studidsa fit. 58. Infestus fio. 59. Sobrium fieri. 60. 
Injustus videor. 61. Leta vidéris. 62. ASquum vidétur. 63. Imbecil- 
li vidémur. 64. Irite videmini. 65. Contentum vidéri. 

1. You are celebrated. 2. We are preserved 3. He is surrounded. 4. 
Thou art asked. 6. He is praised. 6. It is mentioned. 7. I am burned. 
8. Thou art banished. 9. You are healed. 10. They are wounded. 11. 
He is avoided. 12. To be called. 13. Thou art surpassed. 14. I am de- 
lighted. 15. You are adorned. 16. It is completed. 17. They are in- 
creased. 18. Thouarttaught. 19. He is directed. 20. It is mixed. 21. 
You are frightened. 22. We are held. 23. They are employed. 24. 
She is moved. 26. It is granted. 26. I am feared. 27. ‘To be seen. 
28. To be tortured. 29. You are restrained. 30. We seem. 31. He 
seems. 382. Youare led. 33. Iam broken. 34. Thouartdefeated. 35 
They are killed (interficere). 36. We are left. 387. It is cooked. 38 
Thou art drawn. 39. He is acknowledged. 40. Sheisdivuinished. 41. 
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Thuy are distinguished (distinguere). 42. Iam perceived. 43. They are 
beheld. 44. I am sent. 45. They are commenced. 46. To be offered. 
47. It is endured. 48. To beleft. 49. They are dug. 50. They are be- 

otten. 51. Thou art brought back. 52. They are thrown away. 953. 

am allured. 54.°To be corrected. 55. To be defeated. 56. To be 
bound. 57. You are defeated. 58. You are bound.- 59. We are pun- 
ished. 60. It is fortified. 61. It isinvented. 62. To be educated (erw- 
dire), 68. Thou art found. 64. It is finished. 65. Tobe finished. 66. 
You are appeased. 67. Wearehindered. 68. It isimparted. 69. They 
are entered. 70. You are softened. 71. It is exhausted. 72. They are 
approached (adire). 78. Weare struck. 74. Weare carried. 75. It is 
opened (aperire). %6. They are opened (patefacere). 77. To be brought. 
78. They are melted. 79. To be tamed. 80. It is learned. 81. They 
are learned by heart. 82. To become cautious. 83. 1 become attentive. 
84. Thou becomest unjust, O queen! 85. She becomes weak. 86. They 
become eloquent. 87. They (the women) become friends. 88. To seem 
zealous. 89. Thou seemest happy, O daughter! 90. We seem tired. 
91. It seems absurd. 92. They seem envious. 

PREDICATIVE PHRASES (WITHOUT AND WITH THE PASSIVE AGENT), 
1, Ager araitur. 2. Consilium mutatur. 3. Via monstratur. 4. Fabula 
narratur. 5. Triumviri relegantur. 6. Pugna renovitur. 7. Nuptie 
celebrantur. 8. Pericula superantur. 9. Templa spoliantur. 10. Op- 
pidum circumdatur. 11. Numerusaugétur. 12. Puer docétur. 13. 
Aqua miscétur. 14. Dona prebentur. 15. Imperia delentur. 16. Operw 
adhibentur. 17. Castra moventur. 18. Copise ducuntur. 19. Consilia 
perficiuntur. 20. Regina vehitur. 21. Adversarius vincitur. 22. Cap- 
tivus vincitur. 23. Pirita punitur. 24. Negotium finitur. 25. Dis- 
cipuli audiuntur. 26. Triumphi impediuntur. 27. Pericula subeuntur. 
28. Fluvii transeuntur. 29. Auxilium affertur. 30. Incommoda perte- 
runtur. $81. Tribundrum consilia confirmantur. 32. Prefecti jussa lau- 
dantur. 33. Socidrum stipendia augentur. 34. Adversaridrum insidiz 
timentur. 35. Roman6drum castra inspiciuntur, 36. Gaji nuptie diffe- 
runtur. 937. Piratarum numerus diminuitur. 38. Fluvidrum vada 
transeuntur. 39, Airarium bellis exhauritur. 40. Copise disciplina oon- 
tinentur. 41. Ingenium philosophia exercétur. 42. Flammez ab oppi- 
dinis exstinguuntur. 43. Fluvii a sociis transeuntur. 44. Muri a Ro- 
man6érum copiis adeuntur. 45. Agri a triumviris dividuntur. 46. Dona 
a Grecis afferuntur. 47. Legati donis corrumpuntur. 48. Templa 
statuis exornantur. 49. Pecunia ab amicis donatur. 50. Discipuli at- 
tenti fiunt. 51. Pugna exitidsa fit. 52. Sententia squa vidétur. 53. 
Copie fesse videntur. 54. Perfugium secirum vidétur. 55. Preteriri 
injustum vidétur. 56. Doctum fieri arduum est. 57. Tribinum fieri 
licet. 58. Sobrium fieri prestat. 59. Egénum fieri molestum vidétur, 
60. Decipi acerbum est. 61. Opprimi displicet. 62. Piratam fieri igno- 
minidsum est. 

1. An ambuscade is prepared. 2. The temples are dedicated. 3. The 
town isembellished. 4. The enemies are overcome. 5. Poverty is in- 
creased. 6. Syracuse is destroyed. 7. The camp is besieged. 8. Pa- 
tience is exercised. 9. Philosophy is taught. 10. A school is established 
(instituere). 11. The captives are thrown down. 12. The enemies are 
perceived. 13. Sempronius and Livy are removed. 14. Friendship and 
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harmony are restored. 15. Deserters are punished and despised. 16. 
The wedding of Anthony is prevented. 17. The adversary’s argumenta 
are passed over. 18. The business is finished. 19. Envy and hatred are 
buried. 20. The metals are melted. 21. Rewards are conferred. 22. 
Arguments are alleged. 23. The letter is brought. 24. The affairs are 
investigated by the committee of two. 25. The camp is captured by the 
Carthaginians. 26. Money is accepted by the umpire. 27. The com- 
edies of Plautus and Terence are explained. 28. Perseverance is assist- 
ed (adjurdre) by tortune. 29. The camp is captured by fraud. 30. The 
controversy is decided by favor. 31. The controversy is settled (see page 
87) by the sword. 32. Jerusalem (Hierosolyma, G. Grum) is destroyed 
by Titus. 33. Memory is strengthene.l (firmdre) by the pen. 34. The 
tribunes are bribed by the ambassadors of Jugurtha. 35. The ambassa- 
dors are bribed by influence and money. 36. The prisoner is saved by 
the daughter of the prefect. 37. Literature (/étterae) is neglected by the 
Spartans. 328. Roscius of Ameria is defended by M. Tullius. 39. The 
town of Luccria is besieged by the Carthaginians. 40. The prefect is 
prevented by a disease of theeyes. 41. The district of Veji ( Vejentanus) 
is devastated by the Romans, 42. Sempronius is saved by the timely 
help of friends. 43. The troops become rebellious. 44. The roads be- 
come rough and swampy (paludésus). 45. The province becomes quiet 
and tranquil. 46. The boldness of Catiline becomes unbridled (effrenatua). 
47. The water of the river Vulturnus becomes putrid (putidus). 48. 
The opinion of Gajus seems erroneous. 49. The oracle of Pythia seems 
ambiguous. 50. The principles of grammar seem difficult. 51. The 
victuals of the troops seem wretched. 52. To be courted is pleasant. 
53. It pleases to be defended by friends. 54. It is unpleasant to be neg- 
lected. 55. It displeases to be rejected. 56. It is better to be exalted. 
57. To be loved by the people is beautiful and honorable. 58. To be 
betrayed by friends is bitter. 59. To be banished seems hard. 60. To 
be 'fettered seems disgraceful. 61. It is a crime to become an enemy of 
the country. 62. To become eloquent is difficult. 63. It is better to be- 
come *calm. 64. It seems mean to become an assistant of tyrants. 

SIMPLE AND COMBINED OBJECTIVE PHRASES. 1. Imprudentie ac- 
ciisor. 2. Triumvirocommendaris. 3. Disconciliimur. 4. Corruptéls 
condemnamini. 5. Prefecto denuntiamini. 6. Impensirum admoneor. 
7, Incepti periculo deterréris. 8. A piraitis ignominidse obsidémur. 9. 
Antonii filiis injuste anteponimini. 10. Plebejérum candidato preferor. 
11. AM. Tullio apte refelleris. 12. Sulpicii auxilio secréto expedimur. 
13. A triumviris juste punimini. 14. Decipi raro possum. 15. Sevére 
puniri debes*. 16. Ab adversariis accusiri solémus. 17. A prefecto 
revociri volumus. 18. Injuste accusari non vultis. 19. A Gajoadjuvari 
studes. 20. A piratisdiripi timémus. 21. A magistro negligi videmini. 
22. Injuste opprimi vidéris. 23. Ab inimicis damnfri iniquum est. 24, 
Manére cogor. 25. Pecuniam restituerecogeris, 26. Patriam defendere 
docémur. 27. Abire impedimini. 28. Captivos custodire jubeor. 29. 
A vigiliis oppidum intrire prohibémur. 

1. Iam recommended tothe queen. 2. Thou art accused of treacherv. 


1 To fetter, vincire. 2 Calm, quiétus. *® Why stands the adverb in phrase 14 after, 
and in phrase 15 defore the object-infinitive ? 


~~“ 
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3. We are reminded of the danger. 4. You are betrayed to the enemies. 
5. I am ‘ruthlessly tortured. 6. Thou art well taught. 7. We are 
publicly acquitted of the crime. 8. You are splendidly clothed by the 
queen. 9. Iam eloquently defended by Tullius. 10. Thou always art 
preferred to William. 11. We are kindly greeted by the sons of the 
queen. 12. You are badly ‘treated by the tyrant. 13. Thou art im- 
moderately affected by the tears of the (female) prisoners. 14. We 
cease to be preferred by the teacher. 15. You begin to be ruled by 
decemvirs. 16. You continue to be hindered by the want of provisions, 
17. We never can be allured by rewards or promises. 18. I seem to be 
deterred by the difficult beginning of the undertaking. 19. Thou art 
afraid of being taken by the pirates. 20. We will not be derided © 
and despised by the enemies. 21. You generally are corrected by the 
teacher. 22. Thou seemest to be splendidly ®received by the inhabitants. 
23. Iam forbidden to proceed. of You are prohibited from speaking 
publicly. 25. We are hindered by disease from writing the letter. 26. 
I am compelled by the prefect to return directly. 27. Thou art directed 
by the queen to inspect daily the books of Sempronius. 


COMBINATION OF PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES, WITH OR 
WITHOUT ATTRIBUTES. 


1. A triumph is decreed to Africanus. 2. The town and the ‘garrison 
are betrayed to the enemies by the duumvirs. 8. The message of an 
Sunfortunate battle is °delivered to the prefect. 4. The arms and bag- 
gage of the troops are surrendered to the Carthaginians. 6. M. Tullius 
is acquitted by the opinion of the whole people. 6. War is announced 
to Jugurtha, but badly !'conducted by Calpurnius Bestia. 7. Sempronius, 
the candidate of the Patricians, is convicted of corruption by the board 
of a bnndred. 8. The inhabitants are abominably plundered by L. 
Antonius, the assistant of the prefect. 9. A temple is consecrated to 
Fortiina by the sons of Fabius. 10. A new house is built by the sons 
and daughters of Galba. 11. Thecamp of the Romans is surrounded by 
aditchand a rampart. 12. Metals are melted by the flames, and '*pearls by 
Macid. 13. Crimes are punished by the people, and vices by God. 14. The 
Germans cannot be subjected by the Romans. 15. The war may be '*un- 
fortunately conducted either by the envy of fortune, or by the ignorance 
of the prefect. 16. Bad men usually are "tortured by the '*torments of 
conscience. 17. Indolent scholars must frequently be admonished and 
punished. 18. Industrious and. zealous scholars do not wish to be sur- 
passed by '*fellow-scholars. 19. The slaves are afraid of being sur- 
rendered to the masters. 20. Decemvirs cease to be "elected by the 
people. 21. The sailors of Antiochus seem to become pirates. 22. The 
Roman women seem to be prodigal and devoted to luxury. 23. Honor- 

ble men cannot suddenly become vain and boastful. 24. Sempronius 
-8 hindered by the commands of the prefect to occupy the right bank of 
the river. 25. The ambassadors are directed by Perseus to delay the 
business by disputes and *!quarrels. 


* Ruthless, fadus. 5 To treat, habére. ¢ pore 7 Presidium. 8 Adversusa. 
9 Aferre. 1° Tradere, 11 To conduct a war, bellum gerere. 12 Novus. 13 A pearl, 
snaergarita, 14 Acélum. 15 Posse. 16 Mule. 17 To torture, angere. 1° Tormentum 
19 Condiscipulus. 2° To elect, eligere. 2) Queréa. 
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1. Perfuge Romfnis a Poenis redduntur. 2. Gloria et victoria copii 
a prefecto promittitur. 3. Castra et preda immensa Alexandro a 
Persis relinquuntur. 4. Fabricii copis Pyrrhi elephantis perterrentur. 
5. Bellum Perseo a Romandrum legatis indicitur. 6. Poeni a Romanis 
perfidis mendaciique accusantur. 7%. Prefectus a populo corruptéle 
aperte accusatur. 8. Roma a Romulo et Remo, Rhew Sylvie filiis 
conditur. 9. Fama divitisque a philosophis sepe contemnuntur. 10 
Furta aut secréto aut manifesto perpetrari possunt. 11. Incole Roma 
noérum imperio adjici cupiunt. 12. Inimicis tradi injustum est. 13. 
Ab adversariis laudiri gloria magna est. 14. Injuste accusiri aut falso 
condemnari acerbum est. 15. Poeni et Fabii pradentia et Africini 
ingenio (genius) vincuntur. 16. Epictiri fallacie a M. Tullio refelli 
solent. 17. C. Marius Patricidrum candidato a populo prefertur. 18. 
Ab adversariis deridéri molestum vidétur. 19. Creta insula a piritis 
relinqui vidétur. 20. Gaji discipuli eloquentiz dediti esse videntur. 
21. Gajus a prefecto pecuniam, Siculis debitam (due), restituere cogitur. 
22. Socii a prefecto castra munire docentur. 23. Oppidaini a Sempronio 
muros statim diruere jubentur. 24. Sempronius soulSrain morbo ludos 


spectire (to witness) impeditur. 


LESSON XXIV. 
DEPONENT VERBS. 


§ 134. 1. Deponenr verbs are passives, which lack the 
active voice, and mostly have an ACTIVE SIGNIFICATION, a8 horéart, 
to exhort ; logui, to speak. Their conjugation is that of the 
PassIvE, but their construction that of the active, and they may 


therefore have objects in the accusative (see § 131). 


Rem. 1. Each of the four conjugations has deponent verbs, but the 
great majority of the deponents belong to the first conjugation. 


§ IBS. 2. Paranviems. 
I. CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE : Hortari, to exhort (STEM hortd, CHAR. d, ENDING 9). 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Hortor, I exhort 1. hortamur, we exhort 
2. hortaris, thou exhortest 2. hortamini, you exhort 


8. hortatur, he exhorts 8. hortantur, they exhort. 
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Il. CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE : Veréri, to fear (STEM veré, CHAR. é, ENDING 1%). 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Vereor, J fear 1. verémur, we fear 
2. veréris, thou fearest 2. veremini, you fear 
8. verétur, he fears 8. verentur, they fear. 
OI. CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE: Loqui, to speak (STEM logu, CHAR. %, ENDING i). 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Loquor, I speak 1. loquimur, we speak 
2. loqueris, thou speakest 2. loquimini, you speak 
8. loquitur, he speaks - 8. loquuntur, they speak. 
IV. CONJUGATION. 
INFINITIVE: Potiri, to seize (STEM pott, CHAR. 3, ENDING 7%). 
PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Potior, I seize 1. potimur, we seize 
2. potiris, thou seizest 2. potimini, you scize 
8. potitur, he seizes 8. potiuntur, they seize. 


§ 136. 3. The following deponents of the third conjugation: 
gradi, to proceed ; mori, to die; pati, to suffer, with their com- 
pounds, belong to the J-verbs, inserting the letter i between stem 
and ending in the Ist sing. and 3d plur. (morior—moriuntur, 
patior—patiuntur, éc.) The corhpounds of pati and gradi 
change the vowel a of their stems into é, as digredi, to go away; 
ingredi, to enter; aggredi, to attack; progredi, to advance ; 
congredi, to meet; perpeti, to suffer. 

§ 137. 4. The verb oviri, to rise, forms the present indica- 
tive like an [verb of the third conjugation, as if it formed an 
infinitive ori, But the other forms of this verb (see B, III.) 
belong to the fourth conjugation. (Pres. indicat.: orior, oreris, 
oritur, dc.) In the same way the compounds of ovtri are con- 
jugated (exorior, exoreria, exoritur dc.), except adovriri, to 
attack, which is conjugated like a regular deponent verb of the 
4th conjugation. 
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§ 138. 5. The following deponent verbs govern an object- 
infinitive, like the active verbs, mentioned § 80: Conari, 
to undertake, to endeavor ; meditari, to contemplate, meditate, 
design; cunctari, to hesitate; exordiri, to begin; oblivisci, to 
Jorge, a8: 


He endeavors to capture the town, oppidum expugnf&re con&tur. 
We contemplate to return, redire meditamar. 

You design to expel the garrison, presidiam expellere meditamini 
They hesitate to advance, progredi cunctantur. 

He begina to speak, loqui exorditur. 

They forget to send the money, pecuniam mittere obliviscuntur. 


EXERCISES. 


ee Commit the lists of deponent verbs § XI. 2, XII. 2, XII. 2, XIV. 
2 of the Vocabularies, and write the following paradigms together with 
the English significations: Miriri, to wonder ; tuéri, to protect ; mori, to 
die ; proficisci, to depart ; assentiri, to assent ; exoriri, to arise. 

SIMPLE PHRASES. 1. Philippum admiror. 2. Philosophiam asper- 
naris. 3. Gajusconcionatur. 4. Virgilium interpretimur. 6. Fugam 
meditamini. 6. Copie pabulantur. 7. Culpam confiteor. 8. Castra 
intuéris. 9. Regina tuétur. 10. Bellum verémur. 11. Auxilium pol- 
licemini. 12. Medici medentur. 13. Populum alloquor. 14. Adver- 
sarios aggrederis. 15. Poena sequitur. 16. Portam ingredimur. 17. 
Veniam assequimini. 18. Captivi moriuntur. 19. Locum nanciscor. 
20. Injuriam ulcisceris. 21. Poéta expergiscitur. 22. Adversarii iras- 
cuntur. 23. Gajo assentior. 24. Dona largiris. 25. Poeenus mentitur. 
26. Predam partimur. 27. Triumviri sortiuntur. 

1. I imitate the teacher. 2. Thou borrowest money. 3. The prefect 
jests. 4. We lay the ficlds waste. 5. You reward treachery. 6. Gajus 
and Sempronius live in the country. 7. It is allowed to rejoice. 8. It 
delights to roam. 9. We endeavor to be present. 10. You hesitate to 
attack. 11. Thou designest to rebel. 12. I protect (¢uwérz) the commerce. 
13. Thou confessest ignorance. 14. Water heals. 15. We promise 
provisions. 16. You fear the gods. 17. They address the queen. 18. 
Tt embrace the son. 19. We follow the prefect. 20. They attack the 
Carthaginians. 21. Thou pursuest the Germans. 22. The triumvirs 
die. 23. It is sad to fall. 24. The ambassadors are angry. 25. Thou 
forgettest to dine. 26. The troops march. 27. We obtain power. 28. 
The moon rises. 29. The girls flatter. 80. We attack (adoritri) the 
camp. 

COMBINED PHRASES. 1. Prefectus oppidandrum controversias asper- 
natur. 2. Copie regine domum tuentur. 8. Incole miram prefecti 
clementiam admirantur. 4. Regna opulenta discordié dilabuntur. 5 
Copiz molestias (privaitons) erumnasque perpetiuntur. 6. Belli fortinam 
experiri nolumus. 7. Adversaridrum 'vestigia sequi confris. 8. Gaj' 
negotium *exsequi cunctémur. 9. Numidadram copis latrocinantur 


1 Vestigium, trace, track. * Exsequi, to carry out. 
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sociorumque agros populantur. 10. Legatérum superbiam atque arrogan- 
tiam recordamini. 11. Prestantiam ignaviaé assequi nunquam potes. 
12. Cassandra, Priami filia, Trojze excidium vaticinatur. 13. Tribini 
immodice vociferantur, prefectumque minis deterrére conantur. 14. 
Prefectus sociis Latinis *novas victorias novamque predam pollicétur. 

1. You frustrate the plans of the triumvir by the testimony of Sul- 
picius. 2. We forget to revenge ‘former injuries. 3. We admire the 
arrogance of the ambassador and the prudence of the prefect. 4. The 
Romans remember well the enmity of Philip. 5. The Thebans protect 
the towns of Bosotia by ‘garrisons. 6. You fear the new arguments of 
the tribunes. 7. Fabius hesitates to attack the Carthaginians. 8. Troy 
falls by the cunning of the Grecks. 9. The tribune Sulpicius arises sud- 
denly and addresses the people. 10. I wish both to live honestly and to 
die happily. 11. The teacher ‘tests the judgment of the boys by “little 
juestions. 12. The assassins of the prefect suffer ®death. 13. The 
ambassadors profess friendship, but meditate treachery. 14. Thou 
rewardest vice, and pursuest justice. 15. You remember the bad 
(adversus) fortune of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 


LESSON XXYV. 
THIRD DECLENSION. LIQUID STEMS. 


§ 139. 1. The third declension differs in three points from 
the first and second: 1. By its cHaracreristics. 2. By its cask- 
TERMINATIONS. 3. By the manner in which the stem is found. 

§ 140. 2. The characteristics of the third declension are 
either consonants, or the vowel i, as: genus (char. s), nomen 
(char. m), dolor (char. r), civis (char. 1). The stems of those 
nouns, which have the churacteristic 7, are called the vowel-~ 
stems of the third declension ; those, having a CONSONANT as 
characteristic, are termed CoOnsonant-stems. 

§ M41. 3. The case-rerminations of the third declension (see 
§ 145) are attached to the pecLension-stem. In the 3d declension, 
however, the stem is not found, as in the other declensions, by 
removing the case-termination of the NomiNaTIvE, but by dropping 
the case-terminations of the oBtiqvE cases, that is, of any case but 
nominative and vocative singular. 


® Novus, new. 4 Pristinus. § Garrison, presidiam. * Zo test, expertri. 7 A Uttle 
question, questiuncula, * Death, suppliciam. 
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Thus the stem judic of judex is found by dropping the case- 
termination zs of the genitive judicis. Hence in order to decline 
a given noun of the third declension, one of the oblique cases must 
be known besides the nominative, for which purpose the GENITIVE 
SINGULAR generally is chosen. 

§ 142, 4. The Gender of nouns, belonging to the third 
declension is fourfold: 1. The masculine, 2. The feminine, 3. 
The neuter, 4. The common gender (§ 39). 

If a noun, denoting a reRsoN or BEasT, is used in the same form 
for both sexes, it is said to be of common gender, as: 
civis, a male or female citizen ; comes, a male or female com- 
panion ; canis, a male or female dog. Nouns of common gender 
are thus treated : 

1. If we do not distinguish the sex of an individual, we 
generally employ the MASCULINE GENDER; 2. If we speak of the 
individual, as of a MALE, the MASCULINE gender, and 3. If we 
mean @& FEMALE, the FEMININE gender is employed. 


Rem. 1. aa the fo aa of these principles to the names of BEASTS 
Bee 


THE CONSONANT-STEMS OF THE THIRD DECLEN- 
| SION. 


§ 143. 5. The Consonant-srems of the 3d declension have 
either one of the mutés, or one of the Liquips for a characteristic. 
See page 7. 


Rem. 2. Stems, which terminate in a LIQUID are called liquid stems, 
and stems, terminating in one of the MUTE consonants, are termed 
mute stems. Some nouns have stems in uw and (sus, bos, Ju- 
piter). These are called IRREGULAR STEMS. See § 188. 


§ 144, 6. The tiquip stems appear without a case-termina- 
tion in the nominative singular, except the feminine hiems, G. 
hiemis (winter). More stems on the contrary generally take the 
termination s in the nominative singular. 

§ 145. 1. The case-terminations of nouns with consonant 
stems are the following : 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. sor — N. es, Newt. a 
G. is G. um 
D. i D. ibus 
A. em, Neut. like Nom. A. es, Neut. a 
V. like Nom. V. like Nom. 
A. e. A. like Dative. 


A given noun with a consonant-stem is declined by applying 
these terminations to its stem, which is found by removing the 
termination 7s from the GENITIVE SINGULAR. 


LIQUID STEMS. 


§ 146. 8. Since the noun Aiems is the only noun with m as 
characteristic, there remain only the four liquids J, , 7, s, which 
can appear as characteristics of liquid stems. They accordingly 
form 4 classes: 1. The L-class, 2, The N-class, 3. The R-class, 
4. The S-class. 


L-—CLASS. 
§ 147. Vocasutary. 


Consul, G. consitilis m. a consul sal, silis, m. & n., salt 
exsul, exaiilis, c. g. an exile, ban- sol, sdlis, m. sun (also as a proper 


tshed person name sun-god) 

fel, fellis, n. die, gall vigil, vigilis, m. a watchman 

mel, mellis, n. honey Hannibal 

proconsul, proconsiilis, m. @ pro- Hasdrubal G. lis, m. barbaric 
consul Adherbal proper names, 


pugil, pugilis, m. a boxer 
§ 148. Paranicm. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N. Consul, @ consul N. consules, consuls 

G. consulis, of a consul _ G. consulum, of consuls 
D. consuli, to a@ consul D. consulibus, to consuls 
A. consulem, @ consul A. consules, consiuls 

V. consul, O consul / V. consules, O consuls / 
A. consule, by a consul A. consulibus, by consuls 


Rem. 3. Nouns with the final letters a/, except aa/ and the proper names, 
have VOWEL-STEMS, and will be considered § 176, 1'77. 
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N-CLASS. 
§ 149, Vocasutary. 


Agmen, agminis, n., atvision, column 
of an army 

Anio, Aniénis, m. a river in Latium 

Apollo, ints, the god of arta and sct- 
ences 

carbo, dnis, m. charcoal 

cardo, tnis, m. hinge, a pole of a globe 

carmen, ints, n. & poem 

Carthago, tnis, f. Carthage 

caro, carnis, f. flesh, meat 

centurio, 0ni8,m.a centurion (captain) 

certimen, tnis, n. strife, struggle 

cogndmen, inis, n. surname 

concio, dnis, f. assembly of the people 

conditio, dnis, f. condition 

conjuratio, nis, f. conspiracy 

consuetiido, inis, f. habit, custom 

discrimen, ints, n. difference, critical 
situation 

disputatio, dnis, f. discussion 

draco, Onis, m. dragon 

factio, Onis, faction, party 

flumen, inis, n. a river 

fortitido, %nzis, f. bravery 

fulmen, inis, n. lightning 

grando, ints, f. hat 

harpago, dnts, m. grappling hook 

Thomo, inis, m. man 

imago, inis, f. image 

interrogatio, dnis, f. question 

latro, dnis, m. robber 

lectio, 6nis, f. a reading 

legio, 6nis, f. a legion 

leo, Gnis, m. a lion 


ligo, 6nts, m. a hoe 

longitiido, tnts, f. length 
Macedo, Onis, m. a Macedonian 
magnitiido, tnis, f. greatness, size 


_margo, Inis, m. & f. border, margin 


multitiido, tnis, f. multitude 

*natio, dnis, f. a nation . 

nomen, inis, n. name 

obsidio, dnvs, f. stege 

occasio, dnis, f. occasion 

oratio, Onis, f. oration 

ordo, inis, m. order, rank 

origo, ints, f. origin 

pavo, Onis, m. peacock 

pecten, inis, m. comb 

preedo, dnis, m. robber 

pugio, dnis, m. dagger 

Yatio, Onis, f. reason, method, system 

regio, Onis, f. region, country 

religio, 6nis, f. reverence, conscten- 
tiousness, religion 

rénes (stem 7én), pl. t., m. the kid- 


neys 
Saxo, nis, m. a Saxon 
seditio, Onis, f. rebellion 
semen, inis, n. seed 
sermo, Onis, m. speech, language 
similitiido, ints, f. similart 
testiido, inis, f. a tortoise 
tiro, nis, m. a beginner 
valetiido, inis, f. health 
vicissitfido, inis, f. chance 
virgo, inzs, f. a virgin 


§ 130, Paraviems. 


SINGULAR. 
. Sermo, the speech 
sermonis, of the speech 
sermOni, to the speech 
. sermonem, the speech 
sermo, O speech / 
. Serm6ne, b} the speech 


Papua 


' Homo and vir must be distinguished from each other. 


PLURAL. 


sermones, the speeches 
sermonum, of the speeches 
sermonibus, fo the speeches 
sermones, the speeches 
sermones, O speeches / 

A. sermonibus, by the speeches. 


N. 


G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 


The former includes women 


and children, and means an individual of the HUMAN BAOR. But vir ia opposed to both, 
women and children. ? Nutio generally means a bardaric nation. 
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SINGULAR. 


. Homo, a man 

. hominis, of aman 
. homini, fo @ man 
. hominem, aman 
. homo, O man/ 
homine, by @ man 


.N omen, @ namé 
nominis, of a name 
. nomini, to a name 
nomen, @ name 

V. nomen, O name! 
A. nomine, by a name 


aban! kxboar 


PLURAL. 


| NN. homines, men 


. hominum, of men 
- hominibus, to men 
. homines, men 

. homines, O men / 
. hominibus, by men. 


nomina, names 
nominum, of names 
nominibus, to names 
nomina, names 

V. nomina, O names / 


RSQz | RabS2! 


A. nominibus, by names. 
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§ LO. 9. The nouns of the N-class have the final letters o 
or en in the nominative singular, the former dropping the char- 
acteristic 7 in this case. Those in 0 are MASCULINE OF FEMININE ; 
those in en are NEUTER with a few masculine exceptions. 

§ 132, 10. Nouns in o are generally mascu.ine, and take in 
the genitive the final letters Onzs, which they substitute for the 
termination o of the nominative, as le-o, le-Onis (leon being the 
stem, and zs the case-termination). But 

1. Nouns in do and go have ins in the genitive, and are Fem 
ININE ; and 

2. Nouns i in zo are likewise FEMININE, but take dnis in a the gen: 
itive. | 

EXOEPTIONS TO RULE § 1852. 

1. IN GenDER: Cardo, ordo, margo, pugio, centurio, and some rarer 
oT IN THE FORM OF THE GENITIVE: Apollo, homo. 

3. IN BOTH: Anto, caro, harpago, ligo, praedo, besides some rarer 
nouns. 


Some national nouns in 0, as Macedo, Saxo, take Onis with a short 
penult in the gen. 


§ 243. 11. The nouns in en take inis in the genitive, and are 
NEUTER ; but pecten, 'flamen, and nouns in cen (from canere, 4s 
oscen, 244Bicen, 4tubicen) are MASCULINE. 


Rem. 4. *Zien and the pl. t. rénes are likewise masculine ; but both 
nouns have a long e (G. énis). 


- Flamen, @ privat of a single dei 3 Oscen, a prophetic bird. °A fluteplayer. “<4 
player of the tu - 6 Lien, milt. a ee re 
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R-CLASS. 
§ 134. Vocasurary. 


Accipiter, tris, m. a falcon 
ador, Oris, n. spelt 

zequor, Oris, n. @ surface 
aér, éris, m. air 

agger, éris, m. dyke 
Samor, cove 

ardor, heat, tmpetuosity 
anser, é718, C. g. goose 
arbor, Oris, f. tree 

asser, ris, m. a (wooden) board 
auctor, author, founder 


augur, Uris, m. an augur, class of 


priests 

cadaver, éris, n. a corpse 

calor, heat, warmth 

carcer, éris, m. prison, jail 

censor, a censor, a high Roman 
magistrate 

cicer, éris, n. a chick-pea 

clamor, @ shouting, clamor 

color, color 

defensor, a defender 

dictator, dictator, extraordinary 
Roman magistrate 

dolor, pain, grief. 

ebur, Oris, n. ivory 

emtor, a buyer 

error, @ mistake 

favor, favor 

femur, Oris, n. the thigh 

frater, tris, m. brother 

fulgur, wris, n. lightning 

fur, firis, c. g. a thief 

furor, fury 

imperator, @ commander 


iter, ttineris, n. a journey, march, 
road 

jecur, G. jecdris, jecindris & jocd- 
ris, n. liver 

labor, labor, hardship 

later, éris, m. a brick 

lemures, pl. t. (stem lemir), m. 
spectres 

marmor, ris, n. marble 

mater, tris, f. mother 

mulier, éris, f. a woman 

orator, an orator 

passer, é718, m. sparrow 

pater, tris, m. father 

pavor, a trembling, dread 

preceptor, a teacher 

pretor, a praetor, a» high Roman 
magistrate 

proceres, pl. t. (stem procér) m, 
the highest in rank 

robur, Oris, n. strength 

scriptor, a@ writer, author 

senator, a senator 

soror, f. @ sister — 

timor, fear 

tuber, é7is, n. a awelling, a tuber 

uxor, f. a wife 

ver, véris, n. the spring of the year 

Tvesper, éris, m. evening 

verbera, pl. t. (stem verbér) n. 
flogging, blows 

victor, @ conqueror 

vomer, éris, m. a ploughshare 

vultur, iris, m. a vulture. 


§ 130. Paravicms. 


SINGULAR. 
N. Dolor, the pain 
G. doloris, of the pain 
D. dolori, to the pain 
A. dolorem, the pain 
V. dolor, O pain! 
A. dolore, by the pain 


PLURAL. 
NV. dolores, the pains fe 
G. dolérum, of the pains © 
D. doloribus, to the pains 
A. dolores, the pains 
V. dolores, O pains / | 
A. doloribus, by the pains. i 


* In this vocabulary the regular nouns in or will not be accompanied by their genitives 
or gender-marks, it being understood, that they are masculine, and form their genitives 
in ots, with long penult. 7 Veaper is declined both, after the 2d and 8d declensions. See 
, 50. The genitive fullows the 2d (vesperé, not vesperis), but the ablative follows the 3¢ 


werpere). 


4, tar 


ish i 


mir i 


weer 


int 
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SINGULAR. 


N. Pater, a father 
G. patris, of a father 
D. patri, to a father 
A. patrem, a father 
V. pater; O father | 
A, Baie by a father 
N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


Tuber, @ swelling 
tuberis, of a swelling 
tuberi, to a swelling 
tuber, a swelling 
V. tuber, O swelling / 
A. tubere, by a swelling 


PLURAL. 


N. patres, fathers 

G. patrum, of fathers 

D. patribus, to fathers 
A. patres, fathers 

V. patres, O fathers ! 

A. patribus, by fathers. 


N. tubera, swellings 

G. tuberum, of swellings 
D. tuberibus, to swellings 
A. tubera, swellings 

V. tubera, O swellings / 
A. tuberibus, by swellings. 


§ 136. 12. The nouns of the R-class in both, stem and nom: 
inative have the final letter r, which is preceded either by a, e, 0, 
oru. The genitive hasa short penult except in the regular nouns 
in or. The gender is either the MascuLINE or the NEUTER. 

§ 157. 13. Nouns in ar generally have voweEL-stems with a 


long penult in the genitive. 


See § 176, 177. 


To the R-class be- 


long only some male proper names (Caesar, G. Caesaris ; 
Hamiicar, G. Hamilcaris), besides some appellative nouns of 


very rare occurrence. 


Nouns in er, denoting THINes, are masculine or neuter (aér, 
agger, asser, carcer, *gibber, later, vesper, vomer are masculine, 


the rest are neuter.) Those denoting persons, follow their sex 
(mater, frater, pater, mulier), and those denoting BEasts, are 
either of common gender (anser), or masculine (passer, accipi- 
ter). The genitive has a short penult, which in pater, mater, 
rater and accipiter is syncopated. For the vowEL-srems in er 
see § 187. 

Nouns in or form the genitive in doris, being masculine ; 
except the fem. arbor and the neuters ador, aeguor, marmor, 
which have orzs with a shoré penult. 

Nouns in wr form their genitives in urs, except ebur, femur, 
robur, jecur, which have éris. Prrsons and BEasts in wr are 
masculine (fur c. g.), and THINGS neuter. 


— 


® A post-classical word, meaning a hunch on the back. 
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S—CLASS. 
§ 138. Vocasvtary. 


Za, eris, n. bronze, copper 
as, assis, m. the as, the standard of 
Roman coins, weights and mea- 


sures. 
Ceres, Ceréris, the goddess of agricul- 
ture 
cinis, éris, m. ashes 
corpus, dris, n. body 
crus, criiris, 7. @ leg 
cucumis, éris, m. @ cucumber 
decus, dris, 2. ornament, honor 
dedecus, Oris, n. disgrace 
facinus, Sris, n. a deed, misdeed 
fenus, Oris, n. usury, interest 
flos, fldris, m. a flower 
foedus, éris, n. a treaty 
frigus, doris, n. frost, cold 
fanus, éris, n. funeral, corpse 
nus, €ris, n. kind, race 
onos, dris, m. honor (in plur. places 
of honor) 
jus, juris, n. right, law 
epos, Oris, m. grace, elegance 
lepus, Oris, m. a hare 
latus, éris, 2. @ side a“ 
litus, Sris, n. @ coast 


mas, miris, m. a male 

mos, moris, m. manner, custom 

munus, éris, n. gift, duty 

mus, miris, 72. @ mouse 

nemus, Oris, 7. a@ grove 

onus, éris, n. a burden 

opus, €ris, n. a work 

o8, Oris, 2. the mouth, the face 

O8, OSsis, 72. & bone 

pectus, ris, n. breast 

pecus, oris, 7. cattle 

pignus, Oris, n. a pledge 

pondus, éris, n. a weight 

pulvis, éris, m. dust 

ros, roris, 7. dew 

rus, riris, n. country®, country-seat 

scelus, €ris, 2. a crime 

sidus, éris, 2. constellation, star 

stercus, Oris, n. dung 

tempus, oris, n. time 

ulcus, éris, n. @ sore, ulceration 

vas, vasis’®, n. a@ vessel (of clay, 
silver, &c.) 

Venus, éris, f. the goddess of beauty 

viscéra, pl. t., the entrais 

vulnus, Eris, n. @ wound 


§ 139. Parapicms. 


SINGULAR. 
N. Vulnus, a wound 
G. vulneris, of a wound 
D. valneri, to a wound 
A. valnus, a wound 
V. vulnus, O wound! 
A. vulnere, by a wound 


N. Tempus, the time 

G. temporis, of the time 
D. tempori, to the time 
A. tempus, the time 

V. tempus, O time/ 

A. tempore, by the time 


PLURAL. 
. vulnera, wounds 
. vulnerum, of wounds 
. vulneribus, to wounds 
. vulnera, wounds 
vulnera, O wounds! 
. vulneribus, by wounds 


. tempora, the times 

. temporum, of the temes 
. temporibus, to the times 
tempora, the times 

. tempora, O times / 

. temporibus, by the times 


—a 


P< bP uUDYr>dbuoZ 


* Rus, is ‘the country,” in opposition to cities. Terra and regio are larger or 


smaller districts of the earth, lands. 


Patria is one’s own country, fatherland. 


10 Vas, vasis, has a collateral form, vasum, vast, of the 2d declension, after which 


the plural is exclusively formed. 
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§ 160. 14. The final letter of the nouns, belunging to the 
S-class, is the liquid s, in both, stem and nominative singular. This 
final s, which must not be taken for a case-termination, is changed 
into r in the oblique cases, except in as, os (bone), and vas. 

§ 1G1. 15. The majority of the nouns of the S-class termi- 
nate in ws, being of NeureR gender. Their genitives are formed 
either in orcs or in é7zs. Some nouns in us (crus, jus, rus, mus, 
and some rarer nouns) have genitives in @ris. The few nouns in 
as, @8, €8, is and os, belonging to the §S-class, are enumerated 
§ 158. 


Rem. 5. The characteristic s of the nouns of the S-class in the earlier 
periods of the language remained unchanged through the oblique 
cases. Thus owlnus (stem viulnes) was declined: G. vwynesis, D. 
oulnesi, &c.; tempus (stem tempos), G. temposis, D. temposi, c&c. ; 
honos, G. honosis, é&c. . 

Rem. 6. The PERSONAL nouns of the S-class, consisting of the names of 
the goddesses Ceres and Venus are FEMININE. The names of . 
BEASTS (mus and lepus) are MASCULINE. 

Rem. 7. Nouns in 0s occur in the T-class also. See § 165, 167. 


EHXERCISES. 


as Write paradigms of hiems, Winter; sol, the aun ; carbo, a char- 
coal; consuetiido, a habit ; semen, sced ; Ceesar, pr. n.; iter, a journey ; 
frater, brother ; soror, sister; fulgur, lightning ; robur, strength ; scelus, 
ersme ; corpus, a body ; mos, manner , lepus, a hare. 


A, ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES, 


L-ciass. 1. The wretched exiles. 2. Of attentive watchmen. 3. 
The fate of Adherbal and Hiempsal. 4. By the proconsuls of Gaul and 
Spain. 5. The 'training of boxers. 6. By the invincible Sun-god. 7, 
By *Attic salt. 8. The bitter gall (0j.). 9. To excellent honey. 10. 
By Hannibal, the renowned adversary of Africinus. 

1. Sempronii proconsulis. 2. Dionysio exsale. 3. Hannibali exsuli. 
4. Mirai vigilum negligentia. 5. Salis Tarentini pretium. 6. Calido 
Arabiz sole. 7. Hiempsale atque Adherbale, Numidiz regulis. 8. M. 
Antonio et L. Muréna consulibus. 

N-cuiass. 1. Aciito gladii *mucréni. 2. Varrdne Amilidque con- 
sulibus. 3. Miro lednis grati‘specimine. 4. Predéinum Tarentindrum 
Sincursidnes. 5. ®Hirundinum ‘domesticiirum nidi. 6. Grandines 
crebree, agris noxie. 7. Mira copiarum fortitudine. 8. Insinam M. 
Pisonis *libidinem. 9. Magno mundi universi ordine ac ratidne. 10. 
Altis “saxosisque fluminis marginibus. 11. Pulchras templi imagines. 
12. Ferirum Illyriz nati6num conditione. 138. Regidnum frigidirum 


1 Training, @isciplina. 2 Attic, Atticus. % Mucro, edge. 4 Specimen, exampla 
SIncarsio, a raid. ® Hirundo, a swallow. ™ Domesticus, domestic. § Nidus, @ nest 
, Libido, passion, lust, }° Saxdsus, slony. 
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incole. 14. Magne hominum "admiratidni. 15. P. Cornelius Scipio, 
Africini cognomine "cognitus. 16. Egregia Pindari carmina. 17, 
Splendido Apollinis et Diine templo. 18. Preclirse Macedonum vic- 
torie. 19. Pavoéne Junoni sacro. 20. Aniéne, exiguo Latii flumine. 

1. Of the consuls M. Tullius Cicero and L. Anthony. 2. By the 
nefarious conspiracy of Catiline. 3. By the goddess Juno, a daughter of 
Saturnus and Rhea. 4. The ‘tame dragons of the “Epidaurians. 5 
The Catilinarian orations of Cicero. 6. By reason, the assistant of men. 
7. By a Roman centurion of a ‘Gallic legion. 8. By Carthage, the 
ancient rival of Rome. 9. To the obscure origin of Marius. 10. By the 
chances of human fortune. 11. By the order of words of the Latin 
language (serino). 12. Tne '’Tusculan discussions of Cicero. 13. A bad 
habit (0bj.) of obscure questions. 14. By the opinions (vpinto) of learned 
men (Homo). 15. The nature of hot regions. 16. By the passions of 
bad men. 17. The extraordinary size (obj.) of the *Numidian lions. 
18. By a change of ancient habits. 19. The nature of *4oaken charcoal. 
20. The boldness of the Theban robbers. 21. The mutual strifes of the 
opposite factions. 22. By the “abduction of the “Sabinian virgins. 
23. By a wonderful image of the goddess Juno. 24. The *iron grappling 
hooks of the **maritime robbers. 25. By the immense size of maritime 
tortoises. 26. To the assiduous reading of industrious beginners. 27. 
The obscure history of the ancient Saxons. 28. The poems of Homer 
and Virgil. 29. By sun and moon, the “lights of *%heaven. 30. Great 
differences of habit. 31. The deadly arrows of Apollo. 32. The “ivory 
combs of the Roman women (mulicr.) 

R-cuass. 1. By Cn. Pompéjus, the renowned rival of Iulius Cesar. 
2. To the Carthaginian Hannibal, a son of Hamilcar. 3. Swellings of 
trees,asign of disease. 4. By the rough spring of ?‘mountainous regions. 
5. The unburied corpses of the enemies. 6. To Henry and William, 
the brothers of Charles. 7. The Roman jail (0}j.), an old and renowned 
Sbuilding. 8. The “eggs of black geese. 9. The air (0bj.), *cloge by 
an hot **vapor. 10. The camp, secure by a long dyke and ditch. 11. 
By a great impetuosity of the mind. 12. By the mutual love and *es- 
teem of Cicero and Atticus. 13. By the universal “assent of the *hearers. 
14. The wailings of wretched mothers and wives. 15. The “quiet sur- 
faces of deep rivers (flumen). 16. The “upright manners (0}j.) of the 
ancient Romans. 17. The prophetic birds of the augurs. 18. The 
“nightly lightnings of Sumanus. 19. The *unfavorable “omen of sick 
livers. 20. By the invincible strength of the soul of Cesar. 21. Tu the 
extraordinary “whiteness of the “Indian ivory. 22. The “swollen 
“throats of the Alpine (Alpinzs) nations. 23. The threats and “mutter- 


11 Admiratio, astonishment. 12 Cognitus, known. 13 Tame, mansuéetus, 14 Epidau- 
rian, Epidaurius, 15 Catilinarian. Cutilinarius 1° Gallic, Gallicua, 17 Tusenlan, 
Tusculanus. 18 Extraordinary. ewimiua, 19 Numidian. Numidicus. 29 Change, muta- 
tio. 21 Oaken, querneus, 22 Opposite, aiversus. 273 Abduction, rapina. 24 Subinian, 
Sabinus 25 Jron. adj. terreus. 24 Muritime maritimus. 37 Light, lumen. 28 Heaven, 
celum. 2° Deadly, letifer. 8° Fvory, adj eburneus. 3! Mountuinous, saltudsus. 
32 Unburied, inhumatus. 39 Addificlum. 94 Hgg. ovum. | 3% Close, densus, *6 Vapor, 
ealigo. 37 Existimatio. 38 Assent, assensio. 5* Hearer, auditor. 4° Placidus, 4! Up. 
right, probus. %2 Nocturnus. 43 Sinister, 4¢ Omen. ¢§ Candor 46 Jndéan, Indicua 
4” Swotlen, tamidus, *® 7hroat, guttur. 4** Muttering, murmur 
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ings of the troops. 24. The cold Tibur, (03j.) the *'summer *residence 
of yealthy Romans. 25. The slow and cautious marches of the Roman 
legions. 

a. Accipitres, *venatérum delicia. 2. Mira anserum ferdrum multi- 
tudine. 3. Pulchra auctoris incerti statud. 4. Furidsi barbardruam 
clamdres. 5. Bruto et Cassio, populi Romani defensoribus. 6. Diversos 
scriptorum Latindrum errdres. 7%. C. Graccho, Ti. Gracchi fratre. & 
Justa furum predonumque peena. 9. Longa imperatéris Romfni itinera. 
10. Magnz mulierum “trepidatidni ac pavori. 11. Julii, Pompéji uxGére 
Cesarisque filii. 12. Hiemis *Italice verisque “Germanici similitido. 
13. Miro Milénis robore. 14. Templum fulguribus sacruun. 15. Cor 
nelii, Gracch6rum matre Scipionisque sordre. 16. Carne ™bubula, 
precipuo *Anglorum *nutrimento. 

S—cLass. 1. The “copper ases of Servius Tullius. 2. The bones of 
men and beasts. 3. The “silver vessels of Mummius, the conqueror of 
Corinth. 4. The “white mice of “Egyptian “jugglers. 5. The principal 
rights of the Latin allies. 7. The long legs of the “ostrich. 8. The 
ancestral country-places of Scipio. 9. An excellent picture of the 
“Coan Venus. 10. The disgraceful treaties of the Roman commander. 
11. The beautiful gifts (munus) of God. 12. The whole works of Livy 
of Patavium. 13. The crimes (scelus) of Messalina, the impious wife of 
Nero. 14. The different weights and values of the Roman as. 15. By 
the slow cure of old wounds. 16. By the entrails of the human body. 
17%. The wonderful grace (v}j., epos) of the writer. 18. A Britannic 
hare (0}j.), pleasant to the “palate. 19. The excellent deeds of Ceesar. 
20. By Faustulus, the "herdsman of the royal cattle. 21. The times 
of the ”Dutch “rebellion. 22. The “Asiatic coasts of the Hellespont. 
23. By the “premature frosts of middle Germany. 24. To the timely 
redemption of the pledges of Tubero. 25. The nature of both, males 
and “females. 26. By “Corinthian. bronze, the principal metal of 
*gculptors. 27. To Ceres, the mother of Proserpina. 28. The seeds of 
rare cucumbers. 29. By the dust of the Italian roads (iter). 30. The 
mouths of the goddess Fama. 31. By the unhurt honor of the Roman 
commander. 32. Nouns of *'masculine “’gender. 33. *Garlands of 
beautiful flowers, 

1. Immensa Germanorum antiquérum corpora. 2. Calidi *Vesuvii 
cineres. 3. Improbis Catiling facinoribus. 4. Crebra frigoris calorisque 
mutatidne. 5. Eximia Cereris statui, *igndti auctéris opere. 6. Fu- 
tire generis humiani conditidnis. 7. Templa, Apollini et Veneri sacra. 
8. Divino Junénis ore. 9. Dubio socidrum Latinérum jure. 10. Pro 
pinqua Siciliz insule litora. 11. Magnis immodicisque provinciirum 
oneribus. 12. Scelerum fcedérum “perpetratidne. 13. Immensa ele- 


$© Tibur, a town near Rome, the modern Tivoli. %! Summer, adj. ssttvus. 
52 Residence, mansio. §* Vendtor,a hunter. 5¢ Anxiety. 55 Italian. 56 Germanicue 
German, adj. 57 Bubwuluas, beef, as udj, 58 Anglus, an Englishman. 59 Nourishment. 
60 Copper, as adj. sencus, 6! Silver, adj. argenteus. °3 Albus, 6&3 Agyptiacua 
64 Prestigidtor. ¢5 Struthfo. ®¢ Avitus. 67 Coan (of the island of Cos), Cous. &8 Curatio, 
69 Britannicus. 7° Palaétum. 7! Pastor, 73 Batavus, 73 Seditio. 74 Asiaticus. 75 Pra. 
matirus. 76 Redemtio. 77 Femina. 78 Corinthius. 7° Statuarius. °° Nomen. 
82 Masculinus. ®2 Genus. &3 Sertum. 5% Vesuvius, a known voleano. °° Ignotus, wn: 
known, ®* Perpetratio, commission. 
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anti ossa. 14. Miro sermdnis lepdre. 15. *'Mansuéto pueri lepidra 
i6. Florum sertorumque “oddre. 17. Pecori Apollini sacro. 


B. SENTENCES. 


1. Magnus exsulum numerus patrie a consulibus restituitur. 2 
Jugurtha Adherbalem Micipsz filium interficere conaitur. 3. Fabius 
Romanos Hannibalem vincere docet. 4. Elephanti verberibus crebrig 
mansuefiunt. 5. Color aureus taurorum*® felle effici potest. 6. Senato- 
rum numerus a Servio Tullio augétur. 7. Exempla mala mores bonce 
corrumpunt. 8. Long& ®cogitationis ™“intermissione ingenii mucro 
“retunditur. 9. “Jactatio auditoribus “fastidium afferre (to cawse) solet. 
10. Antonius populi pectora publico Cesaris funere “inflammire studet. 
11. Servorum seditionem parvo copiirum numero opprimere possumus. 
12. Hannibal sociorum agmina ageredi statuit. 13. *Pictor predonis 
imaginem carbone *delineat. 14. Tironibus Homéri carmina.et legere 
et intelligere necesse est. 15. Immensa Persiirum multitiido Alexandri 
copiiirum fortitudinem superaire nequit. 16. Strabonem regiones externas 
explorire juvat. 17. M. Tullio Ciceroni conjurationem Catilinariam 
opprimere licet. 18. Errores confitéri semper decet. 19. Imperator 
tribiinis et centurionibus copiarum discrimen ostendit. 20. Copise 
clamorem magnum subito edere (¢o raise) jubentur. 21. Augures con- 
sulem bellum incipere vetant. 

1, The Muses are "silenced by the *din of arms and the “cries of 
war. 2. Thou canst not restore to life the bones of the commander. 8, 
The Italian spring restores 'vigor to the soul, and strength to the body. 
4. The Roman people wishes to diminish the burdens of the allies. 5. 
Thou canst not restrain, O Sempronius, the blind fury of the passions ! 
6. To be the author of rebellion is nefarious. 7. Lightnings have a 
*gsulphureous smell. 8. Swellings are healed by honey and the dust of 
charcoal. 9. The people *demands the lives of Cesar’s ‘murderers. 10. 
A vulture daily devours Prometheus’ liver. 11. The Macedonians in- 
tend to try+ the chancesof war again. 12. Cesar prevents the legions of 
Pompey from foraging. 13. The inhabitants as well as the garrison 
are unwilling to suffer along siege. 14. Hares furnish a pleasant and 
Spalatable meat. 15. The (female) slave does not know how to cook a 
tortoise. 16. We often admire the good health of Cato. 17. The 
Greek orators have a wonderful grace oe of *style. 18. The garrison 
is expelled by the help of the highest in rank. 19. Thou must deliver 
Tubero’s country-seat to the buyers. 20. The Roman people refuse to 
confirm the treaties of the commander. %1. The coasts of Sicily are 
dangerous, and are avoided (fugere) by the ‘merchants. 22. A life, 
devoted to lusts, is injurious both to body and soul. 


87 Mansuétus, tame. 88 Odor, smell, fragrance. 8° Cogitatio, thinking. *° Inter- 
missio, interruption. ®! Retundere, to blunt. %2 Jactatio, a boasting. %% Fastidium, 
disguat, 4 Inflammf&re, to influme. %5 Pictur, a painter. ** Delinedre, to sketch. 
®7 To be silenced, obmutescere. 98 Din. clangor, ®® Cry, clamor. 3 Vigor, vigor. 2% Sul- 
phureows, sulfureus. % Zo demand, efflagitire. Murderer, percussor. *® Palatadle, 
sapidus. °° Style,sermo. 7 Aferchunt, mercator. 

* The quantity of the vowel o in the penult of the oblique cases, 80 far as it is deter- 
mined by the preceding rules, will no longer be marked by the long sign in the exercises, 

t Notice the difference of experiré, to try, and of studére, to try. Tie former requires 
& SUBSTANTIVE, the latter an INFINITIVE a8 Object. 
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LESSON XXVI. 
THIRD DECLENSION.—MUTE STEMS. 


§ 162, 2. The more stems consist of three classes, the P 
class, the T-class, and the K-class, according as they have either 
a P-mute, or T-mute, or K-mute as characteristic. They gen- 
erally take the case-termination & in the nominative singular, 
and are then masculine or feminine. The only neuters with mute 
stems are: dac (stem Jact), cor (stem cord), caput, and the nouns 
in ma, G. matis, taken from the Greek. All these neuters refuse 
the case-termination 8 in the nominative singular. 

§ 163. 2. The nouns with mute stems are declined like 
those with Liquip stems, by attaching the case-terminations § 145 
to their stems. 


tae" Since the declension of the mute and liquid stems is essentially 
the same, and both differ only in the manner of forming the genitive, it 
is deemed unnecessary to illustrate the three mute classes by PAR 
ADIGMS. 


P-CLASS. 
§ 164. Vocascrary. 
Adeps, tpis, m. fat, lard plehs, plébis, 7. the pies, the common 
auceps, auciipis, m. a bird-catcher people 
daps, dapis, f. a banquet princops, tpis, m. a ruler, chief, em- 
forceps, ipis, m. & f. a pair of pin- peror 
cers trabs, trabis, f. post 
ops, Spis, f. help, resource 
T-—CLASS. 
§ 165. Vocasurary. 
Abies, eis, f. a pine Arpinas, a+s, m. an inhabitant of 
enigma, dtis, n. (GREEK) @ riddle Arpinum 
wetas, dtis, f. age auctoritas, dtie, f. authority 
anas, diis, f. a duck brevitas, divs, f. shortness, briefness 
antistes, ttis, m. overseer. * calamitas, dtis, f. calamity, més- 
Ardeas, dtis, m. an inhabitant of fortune 
Ardea caput, capitis, n. head 


aries, étis, m.a ram, battering-ram celeritas, dtis f. quickness 


8 This noun is either the name of the Gopprss Ops, or an APPELLATIVE nonn, denoting 
help. Asa proper name it forms 8 completo singular. As an appellative noun it lacke 
the nominative singular, but forms all other cases in both numbers. 
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civitas, divs, f. state, city, citizen- 
ship 

comes, i218, c.g. companion 

compedes, pl. t. (stem compéd), f. 
shackles 


cor, cordis, n. heart 

cos, cotis, f. whetstone 

cuspis, tds, f. a spear 

custos, 0dis, c.g. aguard, guardian 

diadéma, divs, n.(GREEK), a diadem 

difficultas, ditis, f. difficulty 

dignitas, dtis, f. dignity 

dos, dotis, f. a dowry 

eques, itis, m. a horseman, knight 

fraus, fraudis, f. fraud 

gravitas, dais, f. weight, dignity, 
gravity 

hereditas, dtis, f. inheritance 

heres, édis, c. g. an heir or heiress 

hospes, %tis, m. a guest-friend 

incus, udis, f. anvil 

interpres, étvs, c. g. interpreter 

juventus, atts, f. young, age, youth 

lac, Jactis, n. milk 

lapis, %dt3, m. a stone 

laus, laudis, f. praise 

libertas, dtis, liberty 

limes, itis, m. limit, boundary 

lis, litis, f. a lawsudt 

merces, édvs, f. pay, wages 

miles, %zs, a soldier 
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nepos, otis, m. grandson 

nox, noctis, f. night 

obses, dis, c. g. & hostage 

optimiites, pl. t. (stem optimal), m. 
aristocrats 

palus, idis, f. swamp, marsh 

paries, étis, m. a wall (of a house) 

paupertas, dius, f. poverty 

pecus, iidis, f. a head of cattle 

pedes, %zs, m. a foot-soldier 

peniites. pl. t. (st. penat), m. house 
hold gods 

pes, pédis, m. foot 

poéma, diis, n. (GREEK), @ poem 

preses, idis, c.g. a chief 

quadrupes, édts, °c. g. a quadruped 

quies (requics), vs, f. rest, repose 

Quirites, pl. t. (st. qutrit), the Romans 

sacerdos, otis, c.g. a priest or priestess 

salus, uéis, f. welfare, safety 

Samnis, zits, m.a Samnite 

satelles, itis, c. g..a@ satellite 

seges, étis, f. a standing crop 

senectus, itis, f. old age 

servitus, wis, f. sluvery 

societas, ditis, f. society 

temeritas, dis, f. rushness 

tempestas, ditis, f. a storm 

utilitas, dtis, wsefulness 

vas, Vidis, c. g. a bondsman, security 

virtus, wis, f. virtue, bravery 


§ 166. 3. The characteristic of the nouns, belonging to the 


T-class (¢ or d), is regularly dropped in the nominative singular 
before its case-termination s, which letter cannot be preceded by 
a T—mute. The T-—mute, thus dropped in the nominative, always 
is restored in the oblique cases. 

Rem. 1. Of the NEUTERS which refuse the ending 8, only caput retains 


the T-—mute, but lac, cor and the Greek nouns in ma drop their 
characteristics in the nominative. 


167. 4. Nouns in as generally belong to the T-class, being 
FEMININE With aézs in the genitive, except-vas—vadis and anas— 
anatis (?) 

Nouns in es generally have vowet-stems (§ 177); but a con- 
siderable number of them, which must be separately learned from 


® Later authors sometimes use the nonn guadrupes in the NrutTzr gender. 
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the vocabulary, belong to the T—class. The most of these nouns ” 
in es change this termination into %is in the genitive, and are mas- 
culine (miles, comes, hospes, eques, pedes, &c.). 

The nouns in os (nepos, sacerdos, cos and dos) have 6fis, those 
in us utis( juventus, salus, senectus, servitus, virtus), and those 
in is, partly itis (lis and Samnis), partly tdis (lapis and cuspis). 
With the exception of lapis and the personal nouns they are all 
FEMININE. 


Rem. 2. A few nouns in us, aus, and os, mentioned in the vocabulary, form 
their genitives differently (palus, incus, pecus, custos, fraus, laus). 


K-CLASS. 
§ 168. Vocasunary. 
Appendix, tis, f. an appendage judex, %cis, m. a judge 


artifex, tcis, m. artist lex, légis, f. a law 
‘cervix, icis, f. the neck lux, liicis, f. light 
cicatrix, tcis, f. a@ scar nex, nécis, f. death (violent) 
codex, %cis, m. a code, book nutrix, 21s, f. a nurse (female) 
Neonjux, tigis, f. a wife, consort nux, niicis, f. a nut 
crux, criicis, f. @ cross pax, piicis, fi peace 
culex, %cis, m. a gnat pollex, tis, m. thumb 
dux, diicis, c. g. a leader, general __ preces, pl. t. (stem préc) f. prayer 
fax, facis, f. a torch pontifex, tcis, m. a chief-priest 
fornax, cis, f. a furnace radix, icis, f. a root 
fornix, %cis, m. an arch rex, régis, m. a king 
frutex, icis, m. a shrub salix, tcvs, f. a willow 
. frux, friigis, f. field-fruit silex, icis, m. flint, pebble-stone 
prez, grégis, m. a flock vertex, Ys, m. top, whirlpool 
aruspex, Zcis, m. a soothsayer victrix, tis, f. a conqueress 


index, %cis, m. informer, spy, indi- vox, vocis, f. voice, word, remark. 
cation 

§ 169. 5. The nouns, belonging to the K—class have the final 
letter x in the nominative, which must be resolved into cs or gs, 
s being the case-termination of the nominative, and c or g the 
characteristic of the stem. Hence the genitive is formed by 
changing the final 2 of the nominative either into cis or into 
gis. The former is the rule, the latter the exception. 

§ 170. 6. The vowel, preceding the characteristic, generally 
remains unchanged. But the nouns in ex, with the exception of 


10Cereoia in classical language always is used in the PLURAL with aineui signification 
11 Conjuw sometimes, but rarely, is used as a masculine of the husband, 12 Lew is 
single law ; jus is the law, as a generality. 


Q 
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the monosyllabics, enumerated in the vocabulary, change their 
final letters into tczs in the genitive. 

§ 171. 7. The cenper of the K-class is the remmnivE; but 
the gender of the nouns in ex is the MASCULINE. 


Rem. 3. The nouns senex, niz, supellez are IRREGULAR, and the noun 
nox belongs to the T-Class. Those nouns in which final z is pre- 
ceded by a CONSONANT, have VOWEL-8STEMS. See § 184, 189. 


EXERCISES. 


ts” Write paradigms of the following nouns with mute stems: 


Princeps @ ruler, wetas the age, miles a soldier, lapis a stone, virtus 
virtue, fornax a furnace, codex a book, lex a law. 


A. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


P-cuass. 1. The different “secessions of the Roman plebs. 2. By 
the unforeseen help (vps) of bird-catchers. 3. The great resources of the 
rulers. 4. By a wooden post. 5. By a ‘curved pair of pincers. 

1. Plebis 'scita, senatoribus molesta. 2. Infinite Romanorum opes. 
3. 1*Sumtudsis Luculli dapibus. 4. Querneas domorum trabes. 5. 
71Albo anserum adipe. 

T-cLass. 1. The Attic nights, a renowned book of A. Gellius. 2. By 
C. Popilius Lenas, the murderer of Cicero. 3. The pledges of safe 
bondsmen. 4. The wonderful nature of the '*Pontian ducks. 5. To the 
great quickness of the Numidian horsemen. 6. The ample resources of 
the rebellious states. 7%. By the vain "efforts of the aristocrats. 8. To 
the *Anternnatians, a neighboring nation. 9. By ?'tranquillity of the soul, 
the certain companion (comes) of virtue. 10. The flight of both the ; 
foot-soldiers and horsemen. 11. By a native *lamcness and sores of 
the feet. 12. By Nearchus, a guest-friend of Cato. 13. To the *settling 
of doubtful boundaries. 14. By *music, the eloquent interpreter of the 
heart. 15. The *outer walls of the building. 16. The small remains 
of magnificent (standing) crops. 17. By a pleasant repose of the body. 
18. By the *‘surrender of the Latin hostages. 19. Dangerous wounds 
of the right foot. 20. To the burden of old age. 21. To the iron 
shackles of the prisoners. 22. By the heirs of the emperor Otho. 23. 
To the small pay of the Roman soldiers. 24. The *square stones of the 
%gepulchre. 25. By an ancient “corporation of priests. 26. The wel- 
fare (0bj.) of the state, dear to the queen. 27. The *'foul air (0bj.) of the 
32Pomptinian marshes. 28. The unwilling praises of the chief. 29. The 
bloody heads of the “conspirators. 380. By the diadem of Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt. 

1. Philosophorum Greecorum senigmata. 2. Ferrea generis humani 
state. 3. Sempronio, augurum collegii antistite. 4. Imperatoris 


13 Secession, secessio, 14 Curved, curvus, 15 Scitum, @ resolution. 1° Sumtudsns, sump 

tuous, 17 Albus, ahite, 18 Pontian, Ponticus, 1° Efvrt, exercitatio. 2° Antemnatian, 

Antemnas, 21 Tranquillity, tranquillitas, 22 Native, nativus. 23 Lameness, claudicatio 

$4 4 settling, constitulio, 25 Music, musica, 26 Outer, externus. 27.A surrender, traditio 

28 me het as adj., quadratus, a0 Sepulchre, sepulerum, 39 Corporation, collegium 
vud, putidus, 32 Pomptiniaga, Pomptinus, °° Conspirator, conjur&tus. 
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Romfani auctoritite. 5. Vite humane brevitati. 6. Magne hominum 
4voluptati. 7. Illyrie civitatibus, populo Romano intestis. 8. Magna 
satellitum copii. 9. Philosophia et grammatica, ingenii cotes. 10. 
Sociorum pedites, Poenorum “presentiv igniri. 11. Comitum pedes, 
itinere fessi. 12. Hannone et Hasdrubale, Poenorum interpretibus. 13. 
Equitum Romanorum ordine. 14. Leta filiorum ac nepdtum multitu- 
dine. 15. Civititum Grecirum libertitem. 16. Immensi militum 
predé. 17. Duumvirorum decréta, civitatis saliiti contraria. 18. Nefa- 
rid hominum “perditorum societite. 19. Universa servititis “abroga- 
tione. 

K-cuass. 1. The fiery furnaces of ®Vulcan. 2. The advantages of a 
long peace. 3. By the *loud voice of the “heralds. 4. To a code ot 
the “!present laws. 5. By pebble-stone and “gravel, the “material of 
the “Flaminian way. 6. By the spies of the emperors Tiberius and 
Nero. 7. To the just prayers of the allies. 8. The roots and “founda- 
tions of “truth. 9. The opinions of the leaders, contrary to peace. 10. 
By the clear (clarus) light of the sun. 11. By a rotation (erdo) of the 
“lcustomary field-fruits. 12. To Cornelia, the consort of Cesar. 13. To 
Servius Tullius and Tarquinius Priscus, kings of the Romans. 14. The 
“herdsmen of the royal flocks. 15. By the “answers of the Roman © 
soothsayers. 16. The high arches (0}j.) of the Tullian jail. 17. Toa 
garden, full of beautiful shrubs and trees. 18. Fair conditions of a fu- 
ture peace. 19. The breast of the centurion, full of scars. 20. The 
soldiers, ignorant of the plans of the leaders. 21. The judges, devoted 
to the ®'will of the dictator. 

1. ®Crassis tauri cervicibus. 2. Culices, hominibus molesti. 3. Greges 
eximii, Apollini sacri. 4. Sevéris Gelonis legibus. 5. Dario Persairum 
regi. 6. Splendidé siderum luneque luce. 7. Cwsaris necem, populo 
Romino ™calamitdsam. 8. Lupa, Romuli et Remi nutrice. 9. Inaudita 
ducum temeritite. 10. Indices mercédis ac pred cupidi, 11. Ridicu- 
lis haruspicum erroribus. 


B. SENTENCES. 


1. Rome incendium Neroni principi attribuitur. 2. Samnites milites 
Romanos arma abjicere jubent. 3. Apollinis sacerddtes Croeso ambigue 
respondent. 4. Oculi animi indices esse solent. 5. Populus Romanus 
Tarquinium regem expellit. 6. Antistites novi a centumviris creantur. 
7. Asrarii publici custddes a principe “nominantur. 8. Fabricii mores 
ac Sprobitatem szepe admiror. 9. Philippus, Macedonum rex, libertiiti 
Greece periculésus esse vidétur. 10. Arbores fruticesque screre semper 
expedit. 11. Sevéra preceptorum disciplina juventiti molesta esse 
vidétur. 12. Homines nefarios aut interficere aut expellere civititis 
saltiti condicit. 13. Cesar interpretes orationem litteris (paper) man- 
dire jubet. 14. Pyrrhus, Epiri rex, lapide interficitur. 15. Scipio 
Jugurtham, Masinisse Numidie regis nepdtem, populo Romano com- 


34 Voluptas, pleasure, %5 Presentia, presence. 6 Perditus, abandoned. 37 Abrogatio, 
abolition. *8 Vulcan, the god of fire and mechanic arts, Vulcanus. 3° Zoud, altus, 
40 Herald, preco. ‘4! /resent, hodiernus. 42@ravel, glares. 43 Material, materia, 44 Fla- 
minian, Flaminius, ‘45 Foundation, fundamentum. 46 7ruth, veritas. 47 Customary, 
solitus. 4° Herdsman, pastor. 49 Answer, responsum. 5° Tudlian, Tullianus, ®! Wd 
voluntas, 62 Crassus, thick 5% Calamitésus, disastrous, 4 Nominire, to appoint 
56 Probitas, probity. 
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mendat. 16. Germani a Cesare Gallis obsides restituere coguntur. 17. 
Oppidi muri arietibus concutiuntur. 18. Agricole segetes **demetere 
jam incipiunt. 19. Pacem armis assequi prestat. 20. Veneris stella 
lucem eximiam *"edere incipit. 

1. Virtue cannot be allured by pay. 2. Perseus directs the ambassa- 
dors to "tempt the rulers of the cities of Illyria by money and the 
promises of royal favor (favor). 8. 'The inhabitants refuse to carry help 
(ops) to the sick soldiers. 4. Impious men seem now to be the leaders 
and standard-bearers of inexperienced youth. 5. The soldiers of Cesar 
cross the Rubico. 6. We remember well the crimes (scelus) of the re 
bellious leaders. 7. The horsemen wish to attack the columns of the 
enemies. 8. The ambassadors forbid the king to cross the boundary. 
9. The crops seem to be devoured by mice. 10. Vesuvius begins to 
throw out hot ashes and stones. 11. The teachers give (¢ribuere) great 
praise to the beginners. 12. It is better to defend the safety of the 
state. 13. It is unprecedented to give (deferre) to a Roman knight the 
honor of atriumph. 14. The Roman people declare (tndicere) war to 
Perseus, king of the Macedonians. 15. The “inhabitants of Larium 
are not willing to surrender the city to the Roman general. 16. The 
horsemen of the Numidians cannot *'break the columns of the Roman 
footsoldiers. 17. Lawsuits generally are unpleasant for both, the 
®complainant and the defendant (rews). 18. The senators cease to be the 
guardians of the laws. 19. The Pomptinian marshes are pernicious to 
the health of men. 20. It is expedient to the Patricians to repeal 
the “Hortensian law. 21. It is preferable to become a chief-priest. 22. 
Conscience seems to be the “incorruptible judge of men. 23. We will 
not offer (subjicere) the neck to the “executioner. 24. “Barren fields can. 
not produce (efferre) an abundance of good fruits. 


LESSON XXVII. 


THIRD DECLENSION.—VOWEL-STEMS AND IRREG 
ULAR NOUNS. 


§ 272. 1. The nouns of the third declension with voweEz- 
stems have the vowel # as characteristic, which is either blended 
with or absorbed by the case-terminations § 145. The case-ter- 
minations of the vowel-stems present the following scheme : 


8¢€ Demetere, to harvest. 57 Edere, to give out. 58 To tempt. tentire. 5° Unprece 

@ented. inauditus, ®° Larinus, an inhabitant of Larium. ®'To break, perrampere. 

s Complainant, actor. °&% Hortensiun, Hortensius. ¢4Incorruptus, °5 Carnifex. 
6 Aridus, 


Senn 
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SINGULAR. ,; PLURAL. 

N. is, 68, 8, NEUT. ¢ or — N. és, Newr. ta 

G. és GQ. tum 

D. 4 D. ibus 

A. em (im), NEuT. like Nom. A. is (és), NEUT. ta 

V. like Nom. V. like Nom. 

A. & (2) A. like Dat. 


Rem. 1. From a comparison of the case-terminations of the consonant- 
and vowel-stems we easily see, in which cases the characteristic 7 of 
the vowel-stems is absorbed by the ending proper, and in which case 
it is blended with it. The three principal cases, in which the charac- 
teristic ¢ always appears, are: 1. The genitive plural (¢wm), 2. The 
accusative plural of all genders (7s and 7a), 3. The nominative plu- 
ral of the neuters (ia). The termination 7m in the accusative, and 
7 in the ablative singular likewise show the characteristic 7, but 
these terminations occur in a few nouns only (§ 179). 

Rem. 2. The termination 7 in the accusative plural belongs to the 
classical period of the lan e. Later this termination became 
obsolete, and the nouns with vowel-stems assumed the same termi- 
nation (é), as those with consonant-stems. 


§ 173. 2. A given noun with a voweEL-stTEem is declined by 
attaching the case-terminations § 172 to its declension-stem. The 
declension-stem is found by removing the termination zs of the 
genitive singular. 

Rem. 3. In nouns with vowel-stems we must distinguish between the 
DECLENSION-STEM of the noun and its TRUE 8TEM. The latter 
always terminates in the characteristic ¢, while DECLENSION-STEM is 
the TRUE stem without its vowel-characteristic, being merely as- 
sumed for ea 3 the inflection of a noun, which is easier per- 
formed by joining the vowel-characteristic with the terminations 
proper. Thus the TRUE stem of civis is civi, being the ENDING of 
the nominative. But the DECLENSION-STEM of civis is civ, 18 oe 


the CASE-TERMINATION of the nominative, that is the ending, com- 
bined with the characteristic. 


§ 174. 3. The nouns with vowel-stems are divided into three 
classes; 1. The REGULAR VOWEL-sTEMSs. 2. The LIQUID-MUTE STEMS. 
3. The RREGULAR VOWEL-STEMS. 


REGULAR VOWEL-STEMS. 


§ 175. Vocasurary. 


des, *is, f. a temple(in the plur. a | sedilis, is, m.an aedile, chief of police 
house e) and public building 
* If, as termination of the genitive, the mere case-termination ie is given in this vocab- 


ulary, it is meant that these letters must be substituted for the nominative-tcrminations 
€8, OF 6, 
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aequilis, is, m. a@ contemporary 

affinis, is, c. g. a relative by marriage, 
connection 

Alpes, pl. t. (st. Alpi), f. the Alps 

altaria, pl. t. (st. altari), n. an altar 

amnis, is, m. a stream 

animal, alis, n. an anstmal 

apis, is, f. a bee 

Atheniensis, is, m. an Athenian 

auris, is, f. the ear 

avis, is, f. a bird 

axis, i a. axletree, the axis of the 


ea 

buris, is, f. the tail of a plough 

ceedes, is, f. murder, slaughter 

calcar, Aris, n. a spur 

canalis, is, m. @ conduit-pipe, canal 

canis, is, c. g. @ dog 

Carthaginiensis,is, m.a Carthaginian 

Civis, is, Cc. g. @ citizen 

clades, is, f. a defeat 

classis, is, f. a fleet 

clavis, is, f. a key 

cochlear, aris, n. a spoon 

collis, is, m. @ hill 

corbis, is, f. a basket 

crinis, is, m. a@ hair 

ensis, is, mM. @ sword 

fames, is, f. hunger 

familiaris, is, m. a friend 

fascis, is, m. a bundle of rods (car- 
ried by the lictors) 

febris, is, f. fever 

feles, is, f. a cat 

fides, is, f. (usually in the plur.) @ 
string (made of guts) 

finis, is, m. end (plur. boundary) 

funiile, is, n. a torch 

funis, is, m. a rope 

fustis, is m. @ stick 

Ihostis, is, c. g. an enemy 

ignis, is, m. fire 

juvenis, is,m?. a young man, youth 

mare, is, n. the sea 

mensis, m. a month 

laquear or laciinar, aris, n. a pannel- 
ceiling 

messis, is, f. a harvest 
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meenia, pl. t. (st. mceni) walls (of a 
city) 

monile, is, n. a necklace 

nares, pL-+t. (st. nari), f. nostrils, nose 

natilis, is, m. birthday (in the plur 
parentage) 

navis, is, f. a ship 

nubes, is, f. a cloud 

orbis, is, m. @ circle (orbis terra 
ram, the world) 

ovile, is, n. a sheep-stable 

ovis, is, f. a sheep 

palumbes, is, c. g. @ wood-pigeon 

panis, is, m. bread 

par, paris, n. a@ patr 

pellis, is, f. @ skin 

pelvis, is, f. a basin 

piscis, is, m. fish 

postis, is, m. @ post 

pulvinar, aris, n. @ cushion 

puppis, is, f. the stern of a shap 

puteal, alis, n. an tnclosure 

restis, is, f. a cord 

rete, is, n. a net 

rupes, f. a rock 

seciiris, is, f. an axe 

sedes, is, f. a seat 

sentes, pl. t. (st. senti) m. thorns 

Sitis, is, f. thirst 

sodilis, is, m. companion 

testis, is, c. g. witness. 

Tiberis, is, m. the Tiber 

tibidle, is, n. a legging © 

tigtis, is, c. g. a tiger 

torquis (torques), is, m. neck-chawm 

tribiinal, alis, n. a court, tribunal 

turris, is, f. a tower 

tussis, is, f. cough 

unguis, is, m. a finger-naw 

vallis, is, f. a valley 

vates, is, m. @ seer, poet 

vectigal, dlis, n. @ toll, tax 

vectis, is, m. a rail, lever 

vermis, i8, m. @ worm 

vestis, is, f. a garment 

vis (vim vi), f. force, power (plur. 
vires, strength) 

vulpes, is, f. a fox 


1 Hostis is an enemy, with whom our countr 
k woenia sometimes, but very rarely, is used 


and adversariua any kind of antagonist, 3 
as a feminine, of females. 


is at war; inimicus is a private enemy, 
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§ 176. Parapicus. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Civis, a citizen Cives, citizens 
Civis, of a citizen civium, of citizens 
Civi, to a citizen Civibus, to citizens 
civem, @ vitizen civis, citizens 
civis, O citizen / cives, O citizens / 
cive, by @ citizen civibus, by citizens 
Clades, a defeat clades, defeats 
cladis, of a defeat cladium, of defeats 
cladi, to a defeat cladibus, to defeats 


cladem, a defeat - cladis, defeats 
clades, O defeat / clades, O defeats / 
clade, by a defeat cladibus, by defeate 


ovilia, shecp-stables 
ovilium, of sheep-stables 
ovilibus, to sheep-stables 
ovilia, sheep-stables 
ovilia, O sheep-stables | 
ovilibus, by sheep-stables 


Ovile, a sheep-stable 
ovilis, of a sheep-stable 
ovili, to a sheep-stable 
ovile, a sheep-stable 
ovile, O sheep-stable ! 
ovili, by a sheep-stable 


Animal, an animal | 
animilis, of an animal 
animiali, to an animal 
animal, an animal 

animal, O animal / 
animali, by an animal 


PAPUSAIPAPORA PrP eae 
PSPUEQA PP Sow pdb bow 


animalia, animals 
animalium, of animals 
animalibus, to animals 
animalia, animals 
animalia, O animals! 
animalibus, by animals 


PdPoae 
Papoose 


§ L177. 4. The regular vowel-stems of the masculine and 
feminine gender have the case-termination zs or es in the nomina- 
tive singular, in which 7 is the characteristic, and s the ENDING. 
Ina number of nouns tbe characteristic ¢ in the nominative is 
changed into e (clades, caedes, fames, ec.) 

The nevurers refuse the ending s, and either change the charac- 
teristic 7 into e (mare, rete, tibidle, dc.), or drop it altogether, 
which is the case in many stems, terminating in adi and ari (vecti- 
gal, cochlear, lactnar, dc.) Hence the final letters of the neuters 
with vowel-stems are e, ai, or ar. 


Rem. 4. All nouns, which have the final letters, mentioned above, have 
VOWEL-STEMS, unless excepted by special rules, contained in the 
preceding two lessons, which we briefly review here : 

a. Of the nouns in is two belong to the Sclass (cintsand pilots. 
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§ 158), four to the T-class (is, Samnis, lapis and cuspis, § 167), 
and two to the N-class (sunguis and pudlis, 3 189). 
b. Of the nouns in es one (the pr. n. Cvres, § 158) belongs to the 
S-class, and many to the ‘T-class (sniles, eques, hospes, seges, 
- paries, obses, dc., § 165). Butthe rule is, that nouns in es are 
declined like clades. Thus the male proper names in ¢8, a8 
Verres, Xerxes, Themistocles, déc., must be declined as vowel- 
stems. 
ce. The nouns in ¢, except those taken from the Greek (p. 335, 7), 
all are neuters of the vowel-class, while of those in al and ar 
a few belong to the L- and R-classes. (§ 147, 157.) The 
vowel a in these latter is short, while in the nouns of the 
vowel-class it is long (Hanni'bdlis, Cae'sdris ; but vectiga'lts, 
calca'r78). 
Rem. 5. The nouns juvents and canis are declined by the case-termina- 
tions of the CONSONANT-STEMS (@. pl. juvenum, canum; Ace. pl. 
juvenes, cancs). 


§ 178. 5. The cenrrive of the masculines and feminines in és 

is like the nominative. The nouns in es and the neuters in e 

change these terminations in the genitive into zs, as clades, G. 

cladis ; mare, G. maris. The neuters in al and ar substitute 

alis and Gris for these final letters in the genitive, as éribunal- 
tribunalis, calcar—calcaris. 

§ 179. 6. The following nouns in és take the termination im, 
instead of e7 in the ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR : 

1. The names of rivers and cities, as Ziberis, ' Visurgis, 

*Araris, *Albis, *Hispalis ; 

2. The feminine nouns v2s, sitzs, twssis, buris, febris, pelvis, 
puppis, restis, turris, securis. 

Rem. 6. Vis, sitis, tussis and buris, to which the unclassical words ravts 
and amussis may be added, always take the termination tm in the 
accusative singular. The other six nouns, mentioned above, some 
times are found with the regular termination em. 

Rem. 7. Vis in the singular occurs in nominative, accusative and abla- 
tive only (vis, cim, vi). The plural irregularly forms vires, virtum, 
&c., and is complete. 

§ 180. 7. The following nouns have the termination ¢, in- 
stead of ¢, in the ABLATIVE SINGULAR : 
1. The nevuters in e, al and ar, as mari, tribundali, calcari. 


1 Visurgis, ariver in Gerinany, the modern Weser. 2 Araris [more commonly Arar], 
a river in Gaul, the modern Saone. #@ Albis, the river Hive. 4 Hispalis, a city in Spain 
the modern Sevilla. 
e 
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But the names of cries in ¢ take the regular termination e, as 
Caere, Reate, Anu. Caere, Redte. 

2. Those nouns, which have zm in the accusative, and gener- 
ally navis and ignis. But restis always makes reste. 

3. Those aPPELLATIVE nouns in Gis and aris, which originally 
are ADJECTIVES, as familiaris, sodalis, aequalis, canalis. 

4. The names of sonras in és, as "Aprilis, *Quintilis, Seaxtilis. 

§ 181. 8. Gender. 

1, Nouns in 2s and 22s are MascuLINE, except vallis and pellis. 

2. Axis, ensis, fascis, fustis, mensis, orbis, piscis, postis, 
torquis, unguis, vectis, vermis, and the pl. t. sentes are MASCULINE. 

3. All other nouns in zs and es, denoting THINGS or BEASTS, are 
FEMININE. But anguis, canis, palumbes and tigris are of com- 
mon gender. See § 197. 

4, The nouns in e, al and ar, belonging to this class, are NEU- 
TER. 


LIQUID-MUTE STEMS. 
§ 182. Vocasunary. 


Adolescens, tis, m. @ young man, a 
yo 

animans, tis. m. f. & n. @ creature 

ars, tis, f. art 

arx, cis, f. a castle, fortress 

calx, cis, f. ime, the goal in @ race- 
course 

cliens, tis, c. g. @ client 

cwhors, tis, f. a cohort (the 10th part 
of a legion) 

dens, tis, m. @ tooth 

falx, cis, f. a sickle 

fons, tis, m a spring, fountain 

frons, tis, f. forehead, front 

frons (fruns), dis, f. foliage 

gens, tis, f. a tribe, nation, family 

glans, dis, f. an acorn, a bullet 

infans, tis, c. g. a child (less than 7 
years) 

juglans, dis, f. a walnut 

lens, tis, f. a lentil 


Mars (Mavors), tis, m. the god of 
war 

mens, tis, f. mind 

merx, cis, f. ware ‘ 

mons, tis, m. mountain 

mors, tis, f. death 

occidens, tis, m. the west 

oriens, m. the east 

parens, tis, c. g. a@ parent (m. in 
plural) 

pars, tis, f. a part 

pons, tis, m. a bridge 

puls, tis, f. pottage 

rudens, tis, m. @ rope 

serpens, tis, c. g. a serpent 

sors, tis, f. lot, fate 

stirps, pis, f. a stem, lineage 

torrens, tis, m. @ torrent 


_ tridens, tis, m. a three-pronged 


spear, trident 
urbs, bis, f. a city 
Vejens, tis, m. a Vejentian 


8 Aprilis,the month of April, *® Quintilis and Sexttlis, the months of July and August 


in republican Rome, 
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§ E83. Parapicms. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
NV. Urbs, a city NV. urbes, cities 
G. urbis, of a city G. urbium, of cities 
D. urbi, to a city D. uarbibus, to cittes 
A, urbem, a city A. urbis, cities 
V. urbs, O city / V. urbes, O cities! 
A. urbe, by a city A. urbibus, by cities 
NV. Parens, a parent NV. parentes, parents 
G. parentis, of a parent G. parentium, of parents 
D. parenti, to a parent D. parentibus, to parents 
A. parentem, a parent A. parentis, parents 
V. parens, O parent / V. parentes, O parents! 
A. parente, by a parent A. parentibus, by parents 
NV. Merx, a ware NV. merces, wares 
G. mercis, of a ware G. mercium, of wares 
D. merci, to a ware D. mercibus, to wares 
A. mercem, @ ware A. mercis, wares 
V. merx, O ware / V. merces, O wares! 
A. merce, by a ware A. mercibus, by wares 


§ 184. 9. If the declension-stem of a noun terminates in two 
consonants, the former of which is a Liquip, and the latter a murs, 
the true stem always is a vowEL-stEM. Stems of this kind gener- 
ally drop the vowel-characteristic z in the nominative singular, 
and are then called liquid-mute stems. They also drop 
the mutes ¢ or d, preceding the ending s (§ 166), and blend the 
mute c with this ending into 2. 


NOM. SING. TRUE STEM. DECLENSION-STEM. GEN. SING. 
Urbs urbi urb urbis 
infans infanti infant infantis 
cohors cohorti cohort cohortis 
glans glandi gland glandis 
falx falci falc falcis 
arx arci arc arcis 


Rem. 8. LZ, and 7 are the only liquids, that may precede a T- or K- 
mute in vowel-stems. The only liquid-mute stems with P-mutes 
are wrbs and sturps. 

Hence nouns, whose nominative-termination 8 18 immediately preceded 

by I, m, or ¥, always belong to the liquid-mute stems, which require the 

restoration of the dropped T-mute. 
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§ 18. 10. The nouns, belonging to this class, are declined 
by attaching the case-terminations § 172 to the declension-stem. 
The cEntrve is formed by changing the termination s of the nom- 
inative, if preceded by 7, , or 7, into tis or dis, and final into 
cis. 

Rem. 9. The genitive in dis occurs only in frons (foliage), glans, juglans, 
and a fewrarer nouns. The K-mute in liquid-mute stems can be ¢ 
only, not g. ; 

§ 186. 11. The gender of the liquid-mute stems is the 
FEMININE. But mons, pons, fons, dens, occidens, oriens, 
rudens, torrens, tridens ate MASCULINE, and animans is used in 
all three genders. 


IRREGULAR VOWEL-STEMS. 


§ 287. 12. Several nouns with vowel-stems assume the 
regalar nominative termination of one of the consonant-classes, 
and are called IRREGULAR VOWEL-STEMS. They are the following: 

1. With terminations of the R-class, in der and ter: 

Insuber, bris, m. an Insubrian ter, tris, m. a bag 

imber, bris, m. a shower venter, tris, m. the stomach, 

linter, tris, f. a boat belly 

2. With the nominative of the N-class : caro, carnis (§ 149); 

3. With nominatives of the S-ciass : glis, gliris, m. a dor- 
mouse ; mas, maris, a male ; 

4. With nominatives of the T-class: lis, Samnis, the civic 
nouns in as, Gtis, as Arpinas, and the pl. t. Quirites, opti- 
mates and penates (§ 165) ; 

5. With nominatives of the K-class : fauces, pl. t. (st. fauci) 
f. throat, defiles ; now, noctis, night (§ 165); nix, nivis, f 
snow. : 

All these nouns are declined by the case-terminations of the 
vowel-stems (G. pl. imbrium, lintrium, carnium, marium, 
nivium, éc.; Acc. pl. imbris, lintris, éc.) 

Rem. 10. The neuters jus and 0s, ossis, take the termination twm in the 
genitive plural, but form the other cases like consonant-stems (NOM, 


PLUR. jura and 088d). 
Fraus forms the gen. pl. fraudum or fraudium. 
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IRREGULAR NOUNS WITH CONSONANT-STEMS 


§ 288. 13. The following nouns have irregular char: 
acteristics (§ 143, Rem. 3): 
Sus, suis, c. g. (char. w), swine, hog, sow (G. pl. suum, D. ph 
subus or suibus) ; 
grus, gruis, c. g. (char. u), a crane (G. pl. grim); 
bos, bivis, c. g. (char. v), a7 ox, a steer, a cow, (G. pl. boum, 
D. & Abl. pl. bubus or bébus) ; 
Juppiter, Jovis, (char. v), Jupiter, the supreme god. 
§ 189. 14. The following nouns have stems, not correspond- 
ing to the forms of their nominatives : 


Sanguis, inis, m. blood cor, cordis, n. heart (§ 165) 
pollis, Inis, m. pollen lac, lactis, n. milk (without 
plural) 


senex, senis, m. an old man supellex, G. supellectilis, f. 
household-articles, a store 
(without plural). 

Sanguis, pollis and senex have stems, belonging to the N- 
elass; the stems of cor and lae belong to the T-class, and the 
stem of supellex to the L-class. 

All these nouns are declined with the case-terminations of con- 
sonant-stems. 

§ 190, 15. Indeclinable nouns are those which have 
the same form in all their cases. The most usual of them are: 
fas, nefas, mune, instar and pondo. 

Rem. 11. Fas and nefas (right and wrong) are especially used as PRE- 
DICATIVE nouns, with IMPERSONAL subjects (fas est, it is lawful; 
nefas est, it is unlawful, it is a crime). They are used in NoM., 
Acc, and VOC. SING. only. Mane (morning), which occurs in the 
NOM., ACC. and ABL, SING., mostly is used as an ADVERB of time 
(early tn the morning). Instar (likeness), occurring in NoM., ACC. 
and VOC. SING., generally is construed with an attributive genitive, 
and answers to the English adjective and adverb like (montis instar, 


like a mountain). Pondo (a pound) is used in NoM., ACC. and ABL 
of both numbers. 


EXERCISES. 


te Write the following paradigms: Navis longa a long ship, nubes 
atra a black cloud, monile pulchrum a beautiful necklace, vectigal moles- 
tuin @ burdensome toll, stirps incognita an unknown lineage, pons ligneus 


ad 


~ 
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a wooden bridge, falx ferrea an iron sickle, linter augusta @ narrow boat, 
sanguis ruber red blood (in the singular), senex moribundus a dying old 
man. 

A. ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


REGULAR VOWEL-CLASS. 1. The small harvest of the Athenians. 2. 
The sight of «a rare bird. 3. By the key of Theod6drus of 'Samos. 4. 
The long ships of the Carthaginians (Carthaginiensis). 5. To the small 
fleet of the enemies (hostis). 6. The costly garment (0}j.) of Xerxes. 7. 
By a black sheep. 8. To the Carthaginians, the perpetual enemies of 
the Romans. 9. The *solid @rafts of the *Chalcidians. 10. The ‘remote 
boundaries of Germany. 11. The fertile valleys (0)7.) of the Alps. 12. 
The ‘grass-bearing hills of Bceotia. 13. Worms, injurious to plants. 
14, By the ‘iron lever of the mechanic. 15. Multitudes of small fishes. 
16. By the perpetual fire of the *Vestals. 17. By a high tower of the 
enemies. 18. The Hypanis (0bj.), a broad river of Sarmatia. 19. By the 
*‘flag-ship of the Macedonians. 20. The unpleasant thirst (0)j.) of the 
soldiers. 21. By the great force of the winds. 22. By the extraordinary 
Macuteness of "“hunting-dogs, 23. The crimes (scelus) of impious young 
men. 24. The dangerous fever (0bj.) of the prietor. 25. The sight of 
the wonderful strength of Nero of ’Antium. 26. By the great hunger 
of the Athenians. 27. To the “incorruptible “integrity of Aristides. 28. 
The heavy taxes of the citizens. 29. he secret rooms of the con- 
spirators. 30. The ancient seats (vbj.) of the Saxons. 31. By the '*gean 
sea, full of renowned Islands. 382. By Cere, an old and renowned town 
of Etruria. 33. Of the long walls (menia) of the Athenians. 384. A 
marble temple (olj.—aedcs) of Juno. 35. The golden house (0bj.—aedes) 
of Nero. 36. By the month of March, the beginning of spring. 

1. Varronem et Scevolam, Ciceronis zequiilis. 2. Aniéne, exiguo Latii 
amne. 3. Apium Atticirum melle. 4. Aciitis *'talps auribus. 5. 
Foedam Julii Cesaris cedem. 6. Immense Persirum classis excidium. 
¥. *Crinium humanodrum pulchritudine. 8. Ciceronis fajniliarium epis- 
tole. 9. Incerto vite humanz fine. 10. Hannibalem atque Antiochum, 
assiduos nominis Romani hostis. 11. Splendida& Cleopatre regine navi. 
12. Variis mensium Grecorum nominibus. 18. Roma, orbis terrarum 
domina. 14. Subita nubium *collectione. 15. Navis puppim, “guber- 
natoris sedem. 16. Aureos principum torquis, 17. Turrim ligneam, 
oppidi mcenibus pernicidsam. 18. Immodica Sicilie provincie vecti- 
galia. 19. Subita virium valetudinisque *defectione. 20. Invicta 
juvenum Romanorum virtiite. 

LIQUID-MUTE STEMS. 1. The commerce of Hispalis. a prosperous city 
of Spain. 2. The long stems (0fj.) of pine-trecs. 3. By the divine 
lineage of Achilles. 4. To the pernicious defeat of the Vejentians. 0. 
By the errors of the human mind (mena). 6. By the happy lot of the 


1 Belonging to Samos, Samius. 2? Solid, solidus. 3% Raft, ratis, # Chalcidian, Chalci- 
densis. 5 Remote, remdtus. § Grass-bearing, herbifer. 7 Jron, adj. ferreus. § A Vestal, 
Vestal virgin, priestess of Vesta, Vestalis, ° Flag-ship, navis preatoria. 19 Acuteness, 
acimen. 11 Hunting, venaticus. 12 Antium forms the civic noun Antias 13 Incore 
puptible, incorruptus. 14 Integrity, integritas. 35 Heavy, molestus. 1° Room, conclave, 
17 Conapirator, conjnratus, 38 Zycan, Asgwus, |) Mermorens, % March, Martiua 
41 Te'pa, a mole. 23 The word crinis in the singular denotes & SINGLE hair, and the 
English singular hair, if it means a COLLECTION of huirs, always must be translated by the 
a ttle of crinis. 23 Collectio, a gathering. %4 Qubernator, @ helmaman. 25 Defectio, 
a failing. 


X 
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young men (adolescens). 7%. The nature of the hot springs of Campania 
8. By the dark foliage of the trees. 9. To the high forehead of Cesar 
10. Acorns (00j.), the food of animals. 11. The valleys of the **Pyrenear 
mountains. 12. The complete teeth (obj.) of children (infans). 13. By 
the sudden death (mors) of the parents. 14. The “handles of *curved 
sickles. 15. To a neighboring fortress of the enemies, . 

2. Adolescentium proborum labores. 2. Artium magistri (master 
%diplomate. 8. Mutua clientium *patronorumque officia. 4. Seréne 
Socratis fronti. 5. Martem, Romuli Remique patrem. 6. Mentis 
egregiz testimonia. 7. Olympum et Ossam, altos Thessalize montis. 8. 
Ignominids& Neronis principis morte. 9. Exigue civium Romanorum 
parti. 10. Exitidso serpentium viro. 11. #Urbem Romam, eternum 
magnitudinis huminz monumentum. 

IRREGULAR NOUNS. VOWEL- AND CONSONANT-STEMS. 1. The frequent 
showers (00j.) of mountainous countries. 2. Milan, the “capital of the 
Insubrians. 8. The new boats (0}j.) of *fishermen. 4. Great °*swarms 
of dormice. 5. The great expenses of lawsuits. 6. By the ™defec- 
tion of the “inhabitants of Fidénz. 7. The books of the Attic nights. 
8. The frequent snows (0bj.) of the Alps. 9. Toa large drove (grex) of 


swine. 10. Swine, *hateful to Venus. 11. The high (magnus) price of | 


“Melian cranes. 12. To Juno, Jupiter’s consort. 13. By Jupiter, the 
father of god and men. 14. White steers (603s) sacred to Apollo and 
Jupiter. 15. The “'powerful necks of the oxen. 16. By a white cow 
(bos, see § 197) of extraordinary ”beauty. 17. To an “abundant store of 
words. 18. By the cold blood of fishes. 19. By the authority of “capri- 
cious old men. 

B. SENTENCES. 


1. Subita nubium collectio imbris ac tempestates “portendit. 2. 4Va- 
tium Etruscorum “‘auguria celebrantur. 3. “Lauri “folia tussim leniunt 
(to relieve). 4. Clelia Tiberim tranfire audet. 5. Romanorum dux 
Neapolim, *!Chalcidensium coloniam, occupiare statuit. 6. Xerxes Athénas 
ferro et igni *astat. 7. Manilii, agricole Romani, ovilia celebrantur. 
8. Equos caicaribus “concitare solémus. 9. Mel apium labore efficitur. 
10. Suum carnem edere Judzis nefas vidétur. 11. Populus Romanus 
urbem Romam Capitoliumque, deorum sedem, relinquere non vult. 12. 
Siculi agros bubus arare solent. 13. Cohortium Romanarum milites 
hostium ™telis aut vulnerantur aut interficiuntur. 14. Populus Romanus 
gentis externas bellis injustis vexare non vult. 15. A civibus diligi laus 
magna est. 16. Agricole Italici segetes falcibus demetcre solent. 17. 
Et infantes et senes febri *corripiuntur. 18. Spartini arcem Thebainam 


86 Pyrenean, Pyrenssus, 27 Handle, capulus. 2° Curved, curvus. 29 Dipléma, a diploe 
sea. %® Patrénus,a@ patron. %! The phrase “city of Rome” is translated by urbs Roma, 
or urbs Romana, not by Roma urbs. *2 Mountainons, saltudsus. 383 Afilan, Mediv- 
linum. %4 Capital, caput. °5 Fisherman, piscator. %¢& Swarm, eximen. 87 Defectio. 
35 Fidénas. 39 Hateful, invisue. 4° Jfelfan, Melicus, 4! Porcenful, robustus, 42 Beauty 

ulchritido, 4% Abundant, copiésus, 44 Capricious, mordsus. 45 Portendere, to fore- 

ode, 4° Our grammars state, that vates and some other nouns, besides those mentioned 
Rem. 5, take wm, not ium, in the GEN. PLUR. Buta recent, more accurate examination of 
the best manuscripts shows. that vates is no exception in the formation of the GRN.. PLUR. 
47 Augurium, an augury. 48 Laurus, a laure?-tree, 4° Folium, a leaf. 5° Tranare, to cross 
by swimming. %! Chalcidensis, @ Chalcidian, an inhabitant of Chalcis. 52 Ferrum in 
codrdination with ignis always is used instead of gladiwm. 53 Concitire, to urge. §4Te 
lum, dart. 55 Corripere, to seize. 
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fraude occupant. 19. Morbi sanguinem virisque consumere videntur. 
20. Aquam coquere niveque “refrigerare Neronis principis “inventum 
est. 21. Fulvia, “infortunita Antonii uxor, ab Attico, Ciceronis famili- 
fri, adjuvitur. 22. Milites fame ac siti hostis aggredi coguntur. 23. 
Legiones Romanz montium fauces intrare incipiunt. 

1. The **pleasures of the ears and eyes cannot be compared to the 
“enjoyments of the mind (mens). 2. We prefer “coarse: bread to Melian 
cranes, ’Thasian nuts and “Iberian “chestnuts. 3. The citizens design 
to surrender the fortress to the leader of the enemies. 4. Bad ware, 
seldom find a buyer. 5. The mind seems to be a “tenant of the body. 
6. The enemies are prevented by Fabius’ legion from passing the *foot 
of the mountains. 7%. Themistocles puts to flight and “routs the im- 
mense fleet of Xerxes. 8. The outer walls of the city are defended by a 
high tower. 9. The soldiers are afraid of crossing the river Visurgis. 
10. The general permits the citizens to “repel force by force. 11. The 
consul endeavors to divide the strength of the enemies. 12. The teacher 
knows how to “inspire the minds of the young men. 13. To lazy 
youths we must “apply the spurs. 14. The horsemen are compelled by 
showers of bullets to "find safety by flight. 15. The foot-soldiers are 
able to cross the Tiber by boats. 16. The soldiers cross a deep stream 
by bags, “inflated by air. 17. “Carrots relieve cough, and cure “gripes 
and *sickness of the liver. 18. Pyrrhus delivers the “guard of the 
“Tarentian castle to Milo. 19. The Roman legions “invade the frontiers 
( finis) of the Macedonians. 20. Bees feed the child Hiero with (by) 
honey. 21. Demetrius dares to excuse the impious murder of Alex- 
ander. 22. Old men cannot have the strength of young men. 23. The 
females of fish excel the males in (by) weight. 24. We will not prefer 
the private rights of the citizens to the public welfare. 25. We prefer 
to follow the authority of the Athenians. 26. The heads of the con- 
spirators are cut off by the axe of the lictor. 27. The leaders of the 
Marian faction wish to enter the city of Rome by the ®'Sublician bridge. 
28. Pontius Telesinus, the renowned leader of the Samnitians, is an in- 
veterate enemy of the Roman name. 29. The *cold of the nights begins 
to be unpleasant to the soldiers, 30. The “day-lightnings are ascribed 
to Jupiter, and the “night-lightnings to Sumanus. 31. The companions 
of Ulysses devour the oxen of Apollo. 32. Immense flocks of sheep and 
oxen are “raised by the inhabitants of Arpinum. 


66 Refrigerére, to cool again. ®™Inventum, invention. 88Unfortunate. 5* Voluptas. 
¢¢QOblectamentum. °! Cibarius, °*Thasius. 6? Ibericus. °4 Glans, 65 Zenant, inqui- 
Itnus. ° Translate: “the roots of the mountain”. *1 To rowt, fandere. °% Repellere. 
¢9Ciére. 7° Adhibdre. 7! Querere. 72 Tumidus. 78 Carrot, siser, The singular of this 
word is NeuTER, the plural masouLing. 74 Plur. of tormen. 75 Agritiido. 76 Custodia. 
77 Tarentinus. 78 Invadere, 7° Remember from your English grammar, that jisk must 
bea PLURAL here. °° Marianus, 8! Sublicius. 82 Plural in Latin. &3 Duy is here trans 
lated by the adjective diurnus. &4 By tho adjective nocturnus, ®5 To raise, alere. 
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LESSON. XXVIII. 
SYNOPSIS OF THE GENDER-RULES. 


§ 191. 1. The cenper of nouns is determined differently, ac 
cording as they denote 1. persons, or 2. BEAsTs, or 3. THINGS WITH- 
OUT LIFE. 

The gender of persons and Beasts is either MASCULINE, FEMININE 
or common, that of raines either MASCULINE, FEMININE OF NEUTER. 


GENDER OF PERSONAL NOUNS. 


§ 192%, 2. Nouns denoting persons are either movable 
or not. Movable nouns (§ 4, c. §41) are those, which indicate 
the male and female sexes by different terminations of the same 
stem. Movable are: 

1. Most of the nouns of the second declension in us and er (see 
§ 41) ; 

2. Personal nouns of the third declension in en (§ 153), which 
form their feminines in ina, as: 

Flamen—flamina (che wife of a flamen ); 
tibicen—tibicina (a female flute-player) ; fidicen—fidi- 
cina, &c. 

3. Most personal nouns of the third declension in tor, which 

form their feminines in friz, as: 


Victor—victrix ultor—ultrix (a female avenger) 
preeceptor—preceptrix adjiitor—adjitrix (a female as 
sistant). 


4, Some single nouus of the third declension, as : rex—regina ; 
nepos—neptis (a grand-dangliter) ; hospes—hospita. 

§ 193. 3. Personal nouns, noé movable, either denote a SINGLE 
SEX, or are of COMmmon gender (§ 142). 

1. Those of the first and second declensions denote SINGLE 
sexes (§ 142). 

2. Those of the third declension with tirquip stems iu /, 0, er, 
or, ur, generally denote single sexes (MASCULINES : consul, praedo, 
histrio, caupo, pater, frater, augur ; FEMININES : mater, mulier, 
uxor, soror ; but exsul and fur c. g.) ; 


— 


, 


a 
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3. Those with MuTE and VOWEL sTEMs generally are of comMON 
GENDER (civis, infans, parens, comes, heres, preeses, sacerdos, 
dux, dc.), except those, denoting occupations, belonging to males, 
as miles, eques, judex, etc., and those mentioned § 192, 4. 


GENDER OF NOUNS, DENOTING BEASTS. 


§ 194, 4. Names of Beasts (including birds, reptiles, &c.), 
are either EPICENE, OF MOVABLE, Or Of COMMON GENDER. 

§ 195. 5. Epiceme are those names of beasts, which for 
BOTH SEXES have the same gender. These are treated, as if they 
were THINGS WITHOUT LIFE, their gender, without any distinction of 
their sex, being solely determined by the Termination of the 
worp. Thus accipiter, draco, lepus, passer, piscis, vermis, vul- 
tur, are MASCULINE, and avis, feles, lumax, ovis, vulpes, FEMININE. 
Names of beasts generally are epicene. 

§ 196. 6. Movable are for the most part the names of 
beasts of the second declension, as : 


Asinus—asina, he- and she-ass mulus—mula, he- and she- 
_ mule. 
cervus—cerva, stag and hind gallus—gallina, cock and 
hen, &c. 


Movable names of beasts generally are masculine, if their sex 
is not distinguished. Else they assume the gender according to 
their sex. 

Rem. 1. This rule is not always observed, as in columbus—columba (he- 
and she-dove), where the feminine columba is used for doves without 
distinction of sex. Thus the two forms simius—simia (ape), lacertus 
—lacerta (lizard) are promiscuously used, in order to designate apes 
and lizards without distinction of sex, although in both instances 
the use of the feminine forms is prevailing. 

§ 197. 7. Of common gender are the following names 
of beasts : 


anguis, a snake palumbes, a wild pigeon 
anser, @ goose or gander seps la sees 

bos, an ox, steer or cow serpens § 

canis, a@ dog sus, a hog, a sow 

dama, (1st decl.), a fallow-deer talpa (ist decl.), a mole 
grus, @ crane tigris, a uger 
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They are thus treated : 

1. If their sex is not distinguished, anser and bos are Mascr- 
LINE, Sus and grus FEMININE, and the others are used promiscu 
ously in either gender. 

2. If their sex zs distinguished, they all assume the gender, 
corresponding to their sexes. 


GENDER OF NOUNS, DENOTING THINGS. 


§ 198, Rute I. Nouns, denoting rivers of the third declension, 
are MASCULINE. 

Rem. 2. The general rules which our grammars contain about the gen- 
der of cities, countries, winds, gems, mountains, &c., have no foun- 
dation in truth. 

§ 199, Rute II. Indeclinable nouns are nevrer. 

§ 200. Rote III. Nouns of the Ist and 5th (see IL. XX XT.) 
declensions are FEMININE, except the Gallic rivers in @ of the Ist, 
and the nouns dies and meridies of the 5th declension, which are 
MASCULINE. 


Rem. 3. Dies in the singular sometimes is FEMININE. 


§ ZO. Rove IV. Nouns of the 2d and 4th (L. XXX.) de- 
clensions in ws are MASCULINE, and those of the 2d in wm, and of 
the 4th in #% are NEUTER, except the names of cIriEs, TREES and 
4 countrigs in ws, and the nouns alvus, colus, hunwus, vannus, 
domus ;—acus, manus, porticus, tribus, Jdus, which are FEM- 
ININE. Vulgus, virus and pelagus are NEUTER. 

8 202, Ruiz V. Nouns of the 3d declension in es with gen- 
itives in ¢¢s and dis, and those in 0, or, and 08, are MASCULINE, 


EXCEPTIONS. 
1. In es (GEN. tis or dis): Seges, teges, quies, merces, and compes are 


9. In o: Caro and nouns in do. go and to are FEMININE. But ordo. 
cardo, margo, ligo, pugio, ) septentrio, * papilio, *scipio, *vespertio, and 
harpago, are MASCULINE. 

3. In or: Arbor is FEMININE, and ador, aequor, marmor, cor are 
NEUTER. ; 

4. In os: Cos and dos are FEMININE; 08, oris, and 08, Ossis, are 
NEUTER. 


$e 


1 The north. 2A butterfly. °A staff. 4A bat, 
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§ 203. Roxe VI. Nouns, terminating in as, aus, x, es with the 
genitive 7s, and s, preceded by a consonant, are FEMININE. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


1. In as: As, assis, is MASCULINE, and oas, vasis, NEUTER. 

2. Inxs: Forniz, *caliz and those in ex are MASCULINE, except the 
FEMININES lex, nex, supellex, *facx and the pl. t. preces. 

3. In s, preceded by a consonant: Adeps, fons, mons, pons, dens, 
orvens, occidens, tridens and torrens are MASCULINE. 

§ 204. Roz VIL. Nouns in?s are partly (about half) mascvu- 
LINE, partly Feminine. The masculines are sanguis, cinis, pollis, 
pulvis, lapis, and those, enumerated § 181.. The rest are femi- 
nine. 

§ 205. Rue VIII. Nouns of the 3d declension in ¢, J, n, a7,er, 
ur, us, the single nouns aes, caput, lac, and the nouns, taken 
from the Greek, in ma are NEUTER. 


EHXCEPTIONS. 


1. In I: Sol, and the plural of sai are MASCULINE. 
2. Inm: Pecten, lien (milt) and the pl. t. renes are MASCULINE. 
8. In er: Aér, agger, asser, carcer, gibber, later, vesper, vomer’, imber, 
uter, venter are MASCULINE. Linter is FEMININE. 
4. Inus: Tellus, G. telliris (earth), and all those, having genitives in 
tis and dis (§ 167), are FEMININE. 
Rem. 4. Epicene names of BEASTS, which according to their termina. 
tions would be NEUTER, as vuléur, turtur, &c., always are of MAS 
CULINE gender. 


LESSON XXIX. | 
ADJECTIVES OF COMMON GENDER. 


(ag See IX. of the Vocabularies. 


§ 206, 1. The adjectives of common gender attach the case: 
terminations of the THIRD DEcLENsIon to their stems. They are 
of “common gender,” because they are not movable, assuming 
the same terminations in the masculine and feminine genders in 
their inflection. . 


SA cap. ‘*Sediment, dregs. 
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ADJECTIVES WITH VOWEL-STEMS. 


§ 207. 2. These adjectives attach the following case-termina 
tions to their stems : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

WN. is, 3, Neut. ¢, or like Mascu| WN. es, Neut. %@ 

line G. tum 
G. is D. us 
D. t A. is, Neut. %a 
A. em, Neut. like Nom. V. like Nom. 
V. like Nom. A. like Dat. 
As <.- 

Rem. 1. Comparing these case-terminations with those of Nouns with 


_ vowel-stems, the principal differences appear to be 1. that the Acc. 
SING. of the ADJECTIVES never has the termination im, and 2. that 
their ABL. SING. always has the termination 4. 

§ 208. 3. We distinguish four classes of adjectives with vowel: 

stems, which are represented by the following paradigms* : 


*In this and al! the following paradigms the Vocative, being like the Nominative, 
will be omitted. 


SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
Mase. & Fem. Neuter. Masc. & Fem. Neuter. 
N. Dulcis dulce N. Dulces dulcia 
G. dulcis dulcis G.  dulcium dulcium 
D. dulce dulci D. daulcibus dulcibus 
A. dulcem dulce A. dulcis dulcia 
A. dulci dulci A. dulcibus dulcibus 
Masc. & Fem. Neuter. Masc. & Fem. Neuter. 
N. Acer m.acris f. acre N. Acres acria 
G. acris acris G. acrium acrium 
D.  acri acri D.  acribus acribus 
A. acrem acre A. acris acria 
A. acri acri A. acribus acribus 
Maac. & Fem. Neuter. Masc. & Fem. Neuter. 
N. Sapiens sapiens N. Sapientes sapientia 
G.  sapientis sapientis G@. sapientium sapientium 
D. sapienti sapienti D.  sapientibus sapientibus 
A. sapientem sapiens A.  sapientis sapientia 
A. sapienti sapienti A. sapientibus sapientibus 


- 


M 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. & Fem. Neuter. Mase, & Fem. Neuter. 
N. Audax audax N. Audaces audacia 
G. audacis audiacis G. audacium adacium 
D. audaci audiaci D. audacibus audacibus 
A. auddicem audax A. audacis audacia 
A. audiaci audiaci A. audacibus audacibus 


§ 209. I. CLASS: Absgctives tn is, all of which have 
vowel-stems. They have a separate form for the NeureR gender 
in @, which letter is substituted for the masculine termination is. 
For having a different nominative of the neuter they generally are 
called adjectives of two terminations. They are 
inflected after the paradigm dulcis. 

§ 210, II. CLASS: R-stems of the 3d declen- 
siom, consisting of the adjective par and the following in er- 


acer campester  celer paluster puter (putrid) 
alacer celeber equester pedester  volucer 


and the national adjective Znswber. They properly belong to the 
first class, but drop, analogous to the R-stems of the 2d declen- 
sion (Lesson X.), their termination zs in the nominative singular 
of the masculine, retaining it in the FEMININE, and assuming in 
the NeuTER the termination e. Only yar drops everywhere the 
termination 7s and e of the nominative. 


Rem, 2. These adjectives are declined like acer, by dropping the e before r, 
except celer, which retains the e throughout, forming the gen. plur. in 
um, not tum, The compounds of par (compar, impar) have the gen. 
plur. comparum, imparum. 

Rem. 3. To this class belong the adjective names of the months in ber (Sep- 
tember, October, November, December), being declined like acer. 

Rem. 4. Many of these adjectives have collateral forms in is, as celebris locus 
(Anct. Her. 2, 4, 7); somnus acris (Enn. ap. Prise.) ; alacris homo (Ter. 
Eun. 2, 3,13); campestris locus (Colum. 3, 13); equestris tumultus (Liv. 
27, 1). | 


§ 244. III. CLASS: Liquid-mutes, terminating in 
ms and rs. They form their genitives in néis and rézs, as 
insons, G. insontis, expers, G. expertis. Only the compounds 
of cor (concors, vecors) form the genitive in dis (concordis, 
vecordis). They are declined like the paradigm sapiens. 
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§ 212 IV. CLASS: Adjectives in ax, Ox, ix and as, 
with genitives in dc/s, 6cis, icis and Gtis, as: sayax, sayacis, fe- 
lim, felicis, velow, velocis (see the paradigm audaz). Those in as 
consist in the civic adjectives of this termination, which have the 
same form and declension, as the civic Nouns in as (§187, 4), 
except that they form their ast. sinc. in z. To this class also 
belong the adjectives locuples, G. locuplétis, and simplex, G. 
simplicis, the other adjectives in es and ex having consonant-stems, 

§ 213. The adjectives of the 3d and 4th classes have the 
same form for all three genders in the nominative singular, and 
hence generally are called adjectives of one termina- 
tion. 


ADJECTIVES WITH CONSONANT-STEMS. 


§ 284. Vocasunary. 
Anceps, G. ancipitis, twofold, doubt- pene: cipis, partaking, partic 


ful, critical pating 
biceps, bicipitis, having two heads pauper, ¢ris, poor 
bipes, bipédis, ¢wo-footed preceps, precepitis, steep, headlong 
celebs, celibis, wnmarried -  -princeps, 7pis, principal 
cicur, iris, tame pubes, pubéris —S-class— adult 
com pos, btis, having ie a over redux, rediicis, returned 
degener, aris, degener sospes, tis, safe, sound and safe, un 
deses, desidis, ‘nidolent, “slothful hurt 
dives, i713, rich superstes, Tis, surviving 
hebes, étis, dull supplex, iis, submissive, suppltiant 
immemor, Sris, unmindful teres, étis, acell rounded, smooth 
impibes, bris, being under 14 years, trux, triicis, grim, fierce, savage 
youthful uber, éris, rich (of THINGS). 
inops, Opts, helpless versicolor, oris, party-colored 
memor, Oris, mindful vetus, ris —S-clase — old 
: vigil, wis, watchful 
§ 215. Paranicus. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Maso, & Fem. Neuter. Mase. & Fem, Neuter. 
N Vetus vetus N. Veteres vetera 
G. veteris veteris G. veterum veterum 
D.  veteri veteri D.  veteribus veteribus 
A. veterem vetus A.  veteres vetera 
A.  vetere vetere A.  veteribus veteribus 


rw 


Socks S slags 


{-- 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Masc. & Fem. Neuter. Mase. & Fem. Neuter. 
N. Dives N. Divites 
G. = divitis G.  divitum 
D.  diviti Wanting. D.  divitibus Wanting. 
A. divitem A.  divites 
A.  divite A. divitibus 


§ 216, 4. Adjectives with consonant-stems take the case- 
terminations of Nouns with consonant-stems (§ 145). But those 
in ceps and plex take the terminations e and ¢ promiscuously 
in the aBL. stnc. They form, with the exception of a few, no 
NEUTER GENDER, Which, where it occurs, has the same form as the 
masculine and feminine in Nom. sinc. Their cenitives are formed 
like those of Nouns with the same terminations, the same classes 
being distinguished in both. Only adjectives of the N-class do 
not exist. 

Rem. 8. Vigil forms the ablative in 7, when it is used as an ADJECTIVE, 
but in ¢, when it is used as a NOUN. 

§ 217. 5. Only the following adjectives with consonant- 
stems form the neuter gender: Vetus, hebes, and those in 
ceps with the genitive cipitis. Vetus has regularly vetera, 
but the other neuters form their nom. plur. in 7a, the genitive 
having the regular termination wm. 

§ 248. 6. InpectinaBie are: frugi (virtuous, temperate, 
worthy), and sequam (wicked), as: homo frugi, G. hominia 
Srugi, &c. 

Rem. 4. The indeclinable adjectives necesse, satis, and presto (present, at 


hand), are used only predicatively. Presto esse with dative means ‘ to 
wait on somebody,’ as: Gajo presto est, he waits on Gajus, 


ADVERBS OF MANNER, FORMED FROM ADJEC- 
TIVES OF COMMON GENDER. 


§ ZIM. Only adjectives with vowel-stems form ADVERBs. 
These attach the termination ter to their vowel-stems, or—which 
is the same—%ter to their declension-st-ms, as : 


acer-aeriter celer-celeriter  fortis—fortiter par-pariter 
brevis-breviter felix—feliciter gravis-graviter  velox—velociter 


Rem. 5. Of adjectives with CONSONANT-STEMS memor only forms an 
adverb—memoriter [from memory]. 
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§ S20. Adverbs from adjectives with Liquip-muTe stems are 
formed by substituting the termination ¢er for the ending s of the 
nominative, as : 


diligens—diligenter § elegans—eleganter solers—solerter. 


Rem. 6. Audaz forms audacter or audaciter, and difficilis—difficulter 
Of facilis, sublimis, and ‘tmpitnis the accusative NEUTER singular is 
used with the force of an adverb—facile, sublime, *impiine. 

Rem. 7. A few movable adjectives form adverbs by the termination ter 
or Yer, as: fraudulentus—fraudulenter, *navus—naniter, firmus— 
firmiter, huminus—humaniter, inhumanus—inhumaniter, largus— 


largiter. 
EXERCISES. 


(ce Decline the following phrases by giving the NOMINATIVE and 
ae SINGULAR, and GENITIVE and ACCUSATIVE PLURAL in 

atin: 

1. A short letter. 2. A green tree. 3. A difficult undertaking. 4, 
A noble deed. 5. A quick (celer) messenger. 6. A quick ship. 7. A 
quick help. 8. A sharp battle. 9. A violent (acer) hatred. 10. A 

pulous city. 11. A frequented place. 12. An equestrian statue. . 138, 

he cheerful breast. 14. A mortal wound. 15. *The Cannean battle. 
16. The Insubrian forest. 17. A vulgar opinion. 18. A diligent begin- 
ner. 19. An enormous evil. 20. A sluggish mechanic. 21. The har. 
monious plebs. 22. An ingenious plan. 23. A sagacious animal. 24. 
An unhappy race. 25. A precocious ‘intellect. 26. An equal danger. 
27. An unequal] ®contest. 28. A critical journey. 29. An old image. 
80. An old town. 31. A dull knife. 382. An unmindful friend. 33. 
An adult daughter. 34. A returned prisoner. 35. The general, sound 
and safe. 386. A surviving soldier. 37. The suppliant accused. 38. A 
fierce eye. 

A, ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES, 


1. To a man, ignorant (enpers) of ‘literature. 2. By a dissimilar 
character. 8. By the simple character (natiira) of the poem. 4. Of 
the steep mountains of Thessalia. 5. By the district of "Capéna. 6. 
The lands of wealthy (/ocuples) citizens. 7. By a rich (locuples) dinner. 
8. The green meadows of Ireland. 9. The stomachs of voracious animals. 
10. To the unhappy condition of sad old men. 11. By the prudent 
questions of the pretor. 12. The present plans of the chief, useless 
(tnutilis) to the state. 13. By the insolent answer of the centurion. 14. 
By a young man, similar to the emperor Nero. 15. The puerile under- 
takings of the *Megarians. 16. Old (vetus) and illustrious names. 17. 
By the Sybarites, a degenerate people. 18. Of the rich (ber) harvesta 
of. the inhabitants of Arpinum. 19. By a man, unmindful of benefits. 
20. Of the party-colored garments of the Persians. 21. Bequests of 
unmarried ald men. 22. To the small number of surviving enemies. 


1 Impinis, unpunished. 2 Impine, with impunity. % Navus, active, busy. 4 Ins 
humanns, inhuman, § Largus, plentiful, abundant, copious. * Cunnean, Cannensis 
* Intellect, ingenium., ® Contest, certimen. *® Litterm, 1° Indolea, 11 Belunging te 
Capena, Capénas. 1% Megarensis, !* Sybarita, 


1m Sag a Es 


ek 
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23. The “defalcations of rich "bankers. 24. By the consul, ‘safe and 
“ynhurt. 25. By a dull understanding, the punishment of angry Jupi 
ter. 26. The civil wars of the Romans, fatal to an incredible multitude 
of citizens. 27. Massilia, a populous city of Gaul. 28. By the unhappy 
19fickleness of Alcibiades. 29. By the short marches of the soldiers ot 
Scipio. 30. To the innumerable hardships of the ?Vejentian siege. 


B. SENTENCES. 


1. Genus mortile undis delére Jovi placet. 2. Animalia celeria pedi- 
bus gracilibus *cognoscuntur. 3. Initium semper difficile est. 4. 
*Utilititem privitam saliiti publice anteponere turpe est. 5. Consul 
hostis clade ingenti repellit. 6. Recentia mercium pretia ingentia esse 
videntur. 7%. Scriptorum veterum opera admirabilia sunt. 8. Coloris 
nigri civium jura *respicere “par esse vidétur. 9. Platoni ac Socrati 
parem aut similem esse difficile est. 10. Beneficiorum immemorem esse 
animi ingriti documentum est. 11. Nunc supplicem fieri necesse est. 
12. Leges salutaris ac patrie utilis mutire nolumus. 13. Dolorem 
%fugere et *voluptitem petere hominibus atque animalibus commine 
est. 14. Sermonis Latini rudem esse turpe vidétur. 15. Milites periculo 
ancipiti ?7premuntur. 16. Leges Romaine setatem impuberem tuentur. 
17. Populus Romanus pauperibus Mummii filiibus dotem donare consti- 
tuit. 18. Sententias Latinas *recte *convertere discipulo, regularum 
verborumque immemori, difficile esse solet. | 

1. It is better to be diligent. 2. It is preferable to be unmarried. 3. 
It delights Cesar to be merciful. 4. We do not wish to seem absent. 5. 
The labors of the committee of two seem to be difficult. 6. Great pains 
usually are short. 7. The wounds of the centurion seem fatal. 8. The 
minds of the boys seem to become dull. 9. It delights the soldiers to 
be partaking of the booty. 10. Thecitizens are compelled by *necessity 
to be harmonious. 11. The consul directs the ambassadors to be grave 
and prudent. 12. The queen is prevented by the king from being liberal. 
18. It is a crime (nefas) to plunder the temples of the immortal gods. 
14, It is praiseworthy to respect the authority of old men. 15. It is 
cruel (crudélis) and atrocious to kill unarmed and suppliant enemies. 16. 
The senators present to the returned soldiers the citizenship. 17. The 
adult sons of Sempronius retain the *!possession of the paternal country- 
seat. 18. The children of poor citizens generally are educated “without 
compensation. 19. It is useless to free a degenerate people. 20. The 
pains of the brave soldiers are “taken away by a quick death. 21. Thou 
canst not “raise the sympathy of men by unmanly wailings. 22. Fire 
and water are useful to men; but still they can become terrible. 28. 
L. Sulla compels Mithridates by a “successful war to “sue for conditions 
of peace. 24. It is difficult to convince dull and "stubborn men. 25. 


14 Fraus, 18 Argentarius. 36 Sospes. 17 Incolumis. 18 Understanding, ratio. 
19 Fickleness, levitas. 2° Vejentian, Vejens. 2! Cognoscere, to recognize. 22 Utilitas, 
interest, 23 Respicere, to respect. 24 Par, proper, 25 Fugere, to avoid. 28 Volup- 
tas, sure. 27 Premere, to preas, 28 Rectus, correct, 2% Convertere, to translate. 
30 Necessitas. 3! Possessio. °2 Without compensation, gratis [adverb of MANNE} 
83 To take away, auferre. *4 Movére. %5 Successful, felix. °* Zo sue for, translaty 
to seek, petere, 37 Pertinax. 


nt 
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Gajus is prevented from being present by serious wounds, and Sem 
pronius by the sad death of a brother. 


C. PHRASES WITH ADVERBS. 


1. The soldiers fight bravely and “spiritedly. 2. It always is expedi. 
ent to live *comformably to nature. 3. I “willingly follow the opinion 
and advice of the chief. 4. The conditions of peace are “hesitatingly 
accepted by the general. 5. You mus‘ treat the unfortunate prisoncrs 
mildly (cents) and kindly. 6. Thescholars of Gajus both write and speak 
correctly and “elegantly. 7. The consul is treated insolently by the 
leaders of the soldiers. 8. The tribune Flavius “agitates the “agrarian 
law “actively and vehemently. 9. Sempronius answers sharply and 
“fiercely. 10. Cicero “shows “briefly and “forcibly the fallacies of 
Fpictirus. 11. It is disgraceful to treat prisoners inhumanly. 12. The 
scholars seem to understand easily the orations of Cicero. 138. Theo- 
pompus seems to think similarly, but he speaks ‘differently. 14. To 
speak wisely is easy, but to act wisely is difficult. 


LESSON XXX. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS AND COM. 
POUND NOUNS. 


FOURTH DECLENSION. 


gs See Vocabularies IV and VI, 4. 


§ SVU. 1. To the 4th declension belong all nouns with the 
characteristic wu, except grus and sus. The nominative terminates 
in ws for the masculine and feminine, and in w for the neuter, 
The case-terminations are formed by blending the characteristic 2 
with the endings of the third declension [§ 145] according to the 
following scheme : | 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. us, Neut. u N. is, Neut. tia 
G. is, Neuters wu (is?) G. tum 
D. ut or u, Neut. always u D. thus (sometimes tbus) 
A. um, Neut. u A. d 
V. like Nom. V. proen 
A. u A. like Dat. 


36 Spirited, acer. ** Conformable, conveniens. 4° Willing, lihens, 41 Hesitating 
cunctans. 42 Elegant, elegans, 43 Zo agitate, agate 44 Agrarian, agrurius. 4" Ao 
tive, navas, 4° Fierce, ferox. 47 Detegore. 45 Bria/, brevis. 4° Significans, 56° Differ 
ent, contrarius. 


% 
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Rem. 1. The nouns in ws are MASCULINE, except the FEMININES acué, 
colus, domus, manus, porticus, tribus, the pl. t. dus, the names o! 
TREES, a8 guercus, ficus, and the female PERSONAL nouns anus, NUTUs 
and socrus. The only 5 neuters of this declension are: 


cornu, a horn gelu, frost veru, @ sit 
genu,aknee . pecu, cattle 


OssERVATION.—The ancient grammarians unanimously state, that the neuter nouns in w 
are INDECLINABLE in the singular. But about 25 years ago (1841) a German grain- 
inarian declared this statement erroneous in regar] to the GEN. sING., which accord: 
ing to his opinion in the classical time terminated in as notin uw. All later gram- 
inarians have endorsed this opinion. But the arguments, which are brought forward, 
to sustain this view, are by no means conclusive, The authority of the Roman gram- 
marians ought to be sustained, unless it can be shown by strong proofs to be unfounded 
As this by no means is the case here, the author has not hesitated, to restore the 
paradigin of the 4tb declension to its ancient right. 


§ SV, Paranvicus. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Fructus fructiis N. Cornu cornua 
G. fructiis fructuum G. cornu cornuun, 
D. fructui or fructu fructibus D. cornu cornibus 
A. fructum fructiis A. cornu cornua 
A. fructu fructibus A. cornu cornibus 


Rem. 2. The nouns domus and colus in some of their cases are declined after 
the 4th, and in some after the 2d declension. Domus in good prose 
forms the ABLATIVE SINGULAR always, the GENITIVE PLURAL gene. 
rally, and the ACCUSATIVE PLURAL frequently after the 2d declension 
—domo, domérum, domos. The other cases follow the 4th declension.* 

Colus is declined in the same way; but some of its cases do not 
occur at all, 

Rem. 3. In the following nouns the DATIVE and ABLATIVE PLURAL are 
formed in tbus, instead of thus: 

acus, arcus, lacus, partus, pecu, specus, tribus and the pl. t. artus, 
Portus has tus or tibus. 

Rem. 4. It often is difficult for beginners to distinguish the nouns of the 
2d and 4th declensions, both terminating in ws in the nominative. 
For this purpose the student should accurately commit the nouns 
IV and VI, 4 of the Vocabularies, among which all CONCRETES in us 
of this declension are found. As for the ABSTRACTS in ws, they in- 
variably belong to the 4th declension, when they terminate in sus, 
tus or 2us, those with other terminations belong to the second. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 
(ae See Vocabularies V. 
§ 223. 2. The nouns of the 5th declension have the charac- 
teristic é, their nominative terminating in és, for which, in decli- 
ning, the case-terminations of the following scheme are substituted: 


* Tolle me, mi, mu, mia. 
Si declinare domus vis. 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL 
N. 2 N. &8 
G. & G. érum 
D. & D. éus 
A. em A. é8 
V. & V. & 
A. é A. ébus 
§ 2924, Paranpiem. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Dies N. Dies 
G. diéi G. diérum 
D. diéi D. diébus 
A. diem. A. dies 
A. did A. diébus 


§ 225. 3. The cenprr of nouns of the 5th declension is the 
FEMININE, the masculines dies and meridies excepted. But the 
singular of dies sometimes is used as a feminine, aoa if de- 
noting an APPOINTED day, OF @ TERM. 

§ S26. The quantity of the vowel e in the case-termination 
is dong; but it is short in the genitive and dative sing. of fides, 
plebes, res and spes, the only four nouns of this declension, in 
which a consonant precedes the termination es. 


Rem. 1. Pronounce therefore fi'déi, ple'béi, not fidé't, plebé't. 

Rem. 2. The nouns of the 5th declension generally lack the PLURAL, 
which completely exists in res and dies only. Hffigtes, facies and 
spes sometimes are found in those cases of the plural, which ter- 
minate in es. 

Rem. 3. It is easy, to distinguish the nouns of the 5th declension from 
those of the 3d, terminating in ¢s, since in all nouns of the former, 
except fides, plebes, res and spes, the termination ¢s is preceded by 
the vowel 7, while in the 3d declension this‘is the case in the four 
nouns abies, aries, partes and quies only. 


COMPOUND NOUNS. 


§ 227. The composition of nouns is either PROPER or IMPROPER. 
Improper compounds are PHRASES, generally written in one word, 
when each of the two words of the phrase keeps its own form and 
meaning. This composition is of three kinds: 

1. With attributive adjectives, in respublica (res publica), a re- 
public or State (literally public thing); and jusjurandum ( jus ju- 
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randum), oath (literally @ right that is to beswornto). 2. With 
genitives or other cases in the relation of attributes or objects, 
as 'paterfamilias, materfamilias, filiusfamilias, jfiliafami- 
lias, * legislator (legumlator), * plebiscitum, ‘ senatusconsultum, 
*jurisconsultus (or jureconsultus), fidejussor, a bail, usucapio, 
an acquisition of property by prescription. 3. In some, mostly legal, 
expressions two nouns, asyndetically codrdinated (p. 99, § 120), are 
used with the force of a single compound noun, as ususfructus (inst. 
of usus et fructus), a usuftuct, emtio-venditio, a bargain of sale. 


Rem. 4. If nouns are composed after the lst and 3d methods, each of their 
constituents is declined, as respublica, G. reipublice, Acc. rempublicam ; 
jusjurandum, G. jurisjurandi; ususfructus, Acc. usumfructum. In the 
second class of compounds only the governing word is declined, as 
jureconsultus, Gr. jureconsulti. In paterfamilias, filiusfamilias, etc., the word 
familias is an archaic genitive of the Ist declension (instead of familie), 
which remains unchanged in declension, while the first parts of these 
compounds ( pater, filtus, etc.), are regularly declined, as: G. patrisfa- 
milias, Acc. patremfamilias, N. Pl. patresfamilias, ete. 


§ 228. Proper compound nouns are inflected, as if they were 
SIMPLE nouns, as agricola, G. agricolae. They are but a few in 
number, andepresent:. no peculiarities in their declension. 

§ 229, English compound nouns generally are expressed in 
Latin by atrRiBuTive PHRASES, having either an ADJECTIVE, or a 
GENITIVE as attribute, as : 


1. With apJEcTIvVES. 


the dog-star, stella canicularis a mul-stone, lapis moliris 
@ gold-ring, annulus aureus rain-water, aqua pluvia 
@ hatr-pin, acus crinalis @ snow-storm, tempestas nivoga 
@ marble-column, columna mar- a waterfowl, avis aquatica 
mores 
2. With GENITIvEs. 
an earthquake, terre motus sunlight, solix lux 
head-ache, capitis dolores sun-rise, solis ortus 
house-top, sedium culmen tcoth-ache, dentium dolores 


snowfall, nivis casus water-works, aque ductus (SING ) 


1The expressions “ Paterfamilias, filinsfamilias,” ete, are difficult to convert into 
English, having reference to specific Roman institutions, now altogether extinct. The 
author renders these terms by “ house-father, house-son, house-daughter.” Afaterfamilias 
often occurs in the signification “wife.” Generally these nouns are improperly translated 
« father,” “mother,” * son,” &c., of a family. Famitia in this connection denotes not 
“family,” but the whale estate of the house-chief, who was called paterfamilias, even 
if but one year of age. The fliusfumilias, on the other hand, might be a man, 60 yeare 
old. 2A lawgiver. * A resolutiou of the plebs. 4A decree of the Senate, § A lawyer 
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EXERCISES. 
ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES. 


FoURTH DECLENSION. 1. By an iron needle. 2. The knees of the 
suppliant old man. 3. To the enormous limbs of the elephant. 4. Tc 
‘an unfortunate accident. 5. By a beautiful song. 6. By a headlong 
course. 7%. To the Numidian cavalry. 8. Of an unmanly weeping. 9. 
By a fatal stroke of lightning. 10. To the ‘irresistible attack of the cav- 
alry. 11. Of a small "band of soldiers. 12. By ‘illicit gain. 13. By 
rough forests (saltus). 14. By the Roman senate and people. 13. By the 
sound (incolumis) senses of the hearers (auditor). 16. 'The Venetian 
( Venetus) and *Tergestian harbors (0)j.) 17. By the harbors of the !Adri- 
atic gulf. 18. By the holy (sanctus) spirit. 19. To enormous expen. 
ses. 20. By the 'country tribes of the Romans. 21. The votes of the 
Neity tribes. 22. By a scanty sustenance. 23. By a fierce (¢ruzx) glance. 
24. Of a rickety house. 25. To the humble house of the 'Stoic Posi- 
donius. 26. By the new house of Cicero, 27. The '*brick houses of the 
old Romans. 28. The high roofs of the '*Swiss houses. 29. The pa- 
ternal houses (0bj.) of Scipio. 30. By the “suburban houses of the 
wealthy Romans, 381. The defeat of the consular armies. 382. By the 
triumphal arches (arcus) of the Roman imperators. 383. By a “squalid 
plight and bearing. 


FIFTH DECLENSION. 1. By anenormous deluge. 2. To a certain hope. 
3. Of necessary things. 4. The pernicious day of the Cannean battle. 
5. The hot midday (00j.). 6. The fortunate (fastus) and unfortunate 
(nefastus) days. 7%. By private and public affairs. 8. ,I'o certain de- 
struction. 9. Of the *'!Punic faith. 10. 'The happy (/aetus) end of an un- 
pleasant affair. 11. By the “aspect of a vast “plateau. 12. To the 
rough surface of the house. 13. By a doubtful hope of safety. 14. 
The heat of a “summer midday. 15. An evidence of extraordinary ef- 
feminacy. 16. A mean and vulgar affair (0b).). 


CoMPOUND NouNS. 1. By the Roman republic. 2. Of the ancient 
republics. 3. To the safety of the republic. 4. By the oath of Piso. 
5. The mutual duties of house-fathers and house-sons. 6. By Solon 
(Solo) and Lycurgus, the lawgivers of the Athenians and Spartans. 7. 
By a decree of the senate, “hateful to the common people. 8. By fre- 
quent earthquakes. 9. To the *sea-towns of Italy. 10. By a °*"sea-battle 
of the Romans and Carthaginians. 11. By the rising of the *morning- 


star. 12. By “snow and rain-water. 13. By the “north side of the: 


house. 14. By the “south-bank of the river. 15. Tothe use of *cistern- 
water. 16. By enormous snow-falls. 17. Sharp *night-frosts. 18. By 
the “modern “invention of *steamships. 19. The heavy *"freight-ships 
of Julius Cesar. 20. By the *New-Brunswick water-works. 


6 Ynexpugnabilis. 7 Manus. SIillicitus. 9% Tergestinus, belonging to Tergeste, the 
modern Triest. ‘1° Adriaticus. 11 Country, as adj. rusticus. 12 City, as adj. urbinus, 
ISRnindsus. 148toicus. 15 Brick, as adj. latericius. 16 Helveticus. 17 Suburbanus. 
18 Consularis. 19 Triumphalis. 2° Sordidus. 2?! Punicus. 22 Conspectus. 23 Planities. 
24 Summer, as adj. sestivus, 25 Invisus. 2° Translate: maritime towns. 27 Naval 
battle. 28 Matutinus. 29 Nivdésus. °° Septentriondlis. 3! Meridiondlis, %2 Cisterninua 
33 Noctarnue, 84 Recens. °%5 Inventio. 36 Vapcrarius. *7 Qnerarius. %8 Neo-Bruns 
vicens 
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SENTENCES, 


1, Augures eventus futiiros avium *volitu predicunt. 2. Exercitus 
Romanus subitum hostium impetum sustinére nequit. 3. Factio *Clo- 
diina Ciceronis reditu vehementur conturbitur. 4. Exiguam hostium 
manum opprimere facile vidétur. 5. Arietum cornua curva sunt. 6. 
Homines *'gloriz cupidi coetus populires sermonibus clamoribusque ex- 
citare solent. 7. C. Julius Cesar senatusconsultis vim opponere conatur. 
8. Fulminum ictus templis ac domibus pernicidsi sunt. 9. Pyrrhus, 
Epiri rex, anus manu interficitur. 10. Mulieres Romane crinis acubua 
crinalibus “sustinére solent. 11. Persei legaitus artuum “tremore su- 
bito “corripitur. 12. Fletu muliebri misericordiam implorire Rominis 
turpe vidétur. 13. Quercus Jovi sacre sunt. 14. Samnitium agri a 
Romandrum exercitibus vastantur. 15. Terentius Varro exercitus Ro- 
mini cladem senatui nuntiat. 16. Exercitus progressus montium fauci- 
bus impeditur. 17. Vulpes canem oculorum acie excellit. 18. Philoso- 
phia rerum humanarum divinarumque scientia est. 19. Res occulta 
atque “incognite rebus certis **cognitisque “patefiunt. 20. Magistra- 
tuum fraudes fidei publicze exitidsz esse solent. 21. Peloponnésus uni- 
versa ab Herculis progenie occupatur. 22. Vitee brevitas homines spem 
longam “concipere vetat. 23. #Colossus Rhodius terre motu 'precipi- 
tatur. 24. Athenienses preelio navali Greciam universam liberant. 25. 
Montium vertices sole matutino “collustrantur. 26. Herbe tenere 
frigoribus nocturnis leduntur. 27. Agri aqua pluviaé inundantur. 28. 
Cicero reipublice Romine “conservator est. 29. Rempublicam bene 
regere difficile est. 30, Jurisjurandi “religio et fides nunc “obsoléta esse 
vidétur. 

1. The city of Athens has the harbors Munychia, Phalérum and 
Pireéus. 2. By the arrival of Cesar “the fear of the army suddenly **ig 
relieved. 38. Time “is determined by the rising and setting of the sun. 
4. The water of lakes is sweet, but “sea-water *%bitter. 5. Cesar directs 
Labiénus to await the issue of the battle. 6. Shields are carried (ferre) 
in (by) the left hand, and swords in the right hand. 6. The vote of the 
6first-voting tribe is given to Cesar. 8. ‘The house and portico of Oc- 
tavius are destroyed (consumere) by a stroke of lightning. 9. The year 
is full of “important events. 10. By common sense we often excel °ill- 
regulated “genius. 11. I cannot understand the sense of the verses. 
12. Oak-trees, “bearing acorns, “should be preserved. 13. The punish- 
ment of impious men has degrees. 14. The prisoners embrace the 
knees of Cesar. 15. The proceeds (reditus) of the taxes “are lost by the 
frauds of the magistrates. 16. The “structure of the ships is accommo- 
dated to the “power of the “waves and storms. The Roman "senate- 
house is a temple of faith. 18. The minds (animus) of the citizens seem 


39 Flying, flight. 4° Clodianus, Clodian, of Clodiua, 4! Glorie cupidus, ambitions, 
42 To hold up, to fasten. 43 A trembling. 44 Corripere, to seize. 45 Unknown. 4¢ Known, 
47 To be disclosed. 4° To entertain. 4% The Colossus. 5° Preecipitare, to upset. ©) Col. 
Instrire, to d/luminate, 62 Preserver. 53 Observation. 54 Obsolete. 55 When in English 
the subjeet is preceded by an object, the same arrangement should be observed in Latin, 
66 7o relieve, tollere. 57 Zu determine, definire. 58 Marinus. 59 Amarus. © Preroga 
tivus, 6! Gravis. 62 Inconcinnus. 63 Ingenium. °¢&4 Bearing acorns. glanditer, 
66 Debére, present tense. 68 To be lost, perire. °7 Structiira, °° Aptus. ¢* Magnitido 
70 Fluctus. 71 Senate-hewse, curia, 
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to be devoted to military affairs. 19. The approaches to (translate “of” 
the plain are open to the cavalry of Hannibal. 20. External things are 
perceived by the eyes, but “hidden things by the “penetration of the 
mind (mens). 21. The issue of the public affairs seems to be contrary 
to the hope of the “demagogues. 22. Cares and “sorrow cannot be dis- 


pelled by the memory of happy days. 23. The “capitals of the “Ionic | 


columns “present the “image of the horns of rams. 24. The morning- 
and afternoon-hours must be devoted to studies or ®*business. 29. 
The leaders confirm the treaty by an oath. 26. The Hortensian law as- 
signs to resolutions of the plebs the force of laws. 27. It is allowed to 
an house-father to ’disinherit an house-son or an house-daughter. 28. 
The Code of Justiniinus contains the “ordinances of the emperors, and 
the *Pandects embrace the various works of the Roman lawyers. 


LESSON XXXI. 
THE PRONOUNS. 


§ 230. 1. Pronouns are words, representing persons or things 
as one of the three @RamMaTicaL PERSONS (§ 5). ‘They are divi- 
ded into simple and reflexive pronouns. 

§ VBI. 2. The svete pronouns are thus declined : 


First person. Second person. Third person. 
SINGULAR. 
N. Ego, I Tu, thou Is, m. he ; ea, f. she ; id, n. t 
G. mei, of me tui, of thee ejus, of him, of her, of 
D. mihi, fo me tibi, to thee ei, to him, to her, to it 
A. me, me te, thee eum, m. him; eam, f. her; 
id, n. a. 
A. me, by me te, by thee eo, m. & n., e&, f. by him, 
her, tt. 
PLURAL. 
N. nos, we Vos, You ei (ii), m. ex, f. ea, n., they 
G. nostri (nostram], vestri[vestrum], edrum, m. earum, /. edrum, 
of us of you n., of them 
D. nobis, to us vobis, fo you eis (iis), to them 
A, nos, us VOS, YOu eos, m. eas, f. ca, 2., them 
A. nobis, byus -  vobis, by you eis, (iis), by them. 


enn Sn ae 

72 Reconditus, 73 Acies. 74 Demagogue, homo popularis. 7§ Agritido, 7° Capita 
lam. 77 Ionicns. 78 Prebére. 7° Effigies. 80 Pomeridiinus. °! Plural in Latin 
82 Exheredare. &% Constitutio. °&4 Pandectaz, pl. t. 


%, 
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Rem. 1. The double forms nostri—nostrum, aud vestri—vestrum are 80 
distinguished, that the forms in ¢ are exclusively used as OBJECST, 
as: He is in need of us, nostri (not nostrum) eget. The forms in wm 
are used as partitive attributes, in such phrases as : Vone of us (nos- 
trum), some of you (vestrum). See Book III. 

§ 232. 3. Fhe pronoun of the third person is, ea, id has 
three genders in most of its cases. It generally refers to a noun, 
previously mentioned, which is called its antecedent. 

The GENDER of the pronoun of the third person is not deter- 
mined by the gender, which it has in English, but by that of its. 
Latin ANTECEDENT, while the case of pronouns is the same as 
would be given to Nouns in their place. 3 


We adhere to the king, and love him, Regi adhaerémus eumque dtligt- 
mus. 

The inhabitants defend the queen, and are defended by her, Jncolae 
reginam defendunt, ct ab ea defenduntur. 

The inhabitants endeavor to resist, but the Roman general oppresses 
them, Incolae resistere conantur, sed dux Romanus eos opprimit. 

The enemies abandon the mountain, and the consul resolves to occupy 
it, Hostes montem relinquunt, consulque eum (not id) occupadre statuit. 

The enemies break the line of battle, but the general restores it, 
Hostes aciem perrumpunt, sed dux eam (not id) restituit. 

The work is great, and it seems difficult to finish it, Opus magnum 
est, idque finire difficile widétur ; or, Labor magnus est, eumque finire 
difficile vidétur. 


§ 233. 4. Reflexive pronouns are opsrcts, which denote 
the same person or thing, as the logical subjects of their govern- 
ing verbs or adjectives. Verbs, which have reflexive pronouns as 
objects, are called reflexive verbs. 

The English reflexive pronouns are compounds of the word 
self (myself, thyself, himself, &c.). In Latin the first and second 
persons of the reflexive pronouns are the same as the sIMPLE pro- 
nouns ; but the reflexive pronoun of the third person has the 
following peculiar forms, in which neither GENDER nor NUMBER are 
distinguished : 


se or sese, himself, herself, itself, themselves, one’s self 
se or sese, by himself, by herself, by itself, by themselves, by one’s 
self. 


N. ——-—— 

G. st, of himself, of herself, of itself, of themselves, of one’s self 
D. sid, to himself, to herself, to itself, to themselves, to one’s self 
r¢ : 

A. 
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Rem. 2. Some Latin reflexive verbs have English NEUTER verbs for 
equivalents, as: se recipere, to retreat ; se submittere, to submit; se 
tradere, to surrender ; se jactdre, to boast ; se abdicdre, to abdicate. 
Students should be careful to treat such verbs as reflexives through 
all their persons, as: J retreat, me recipio; he retreats, se recipit, 


Rem. 3. The reflexive pronouns can have OBLIQUE cases only, because 
these pronouns according to their nature must be OBJECTS. For 
the anomaly of reflexive ATTRIBUTES see L. XXXVI. 

Rem. 4. The use of the reflexive pronouns will be seen in the following 
examples : 


A, FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS. 
I am not willing to hurt myself, me laedere nolo. 
We are unmindful of ourselves, nostri ammemores sumus. 
We cannot accuse ourselves, nus accusire nequimus. 
We submit to the king, regi nos submittimus. 
Thou canst not excuse thyself, fe excusdre nequis. 
You are dissimilar to yourselves, vois dissimiles estis. 
Thou must abdicate, te abdicare debes. 


B. THIRD PERSON. 

To accuse one’s self is rash, se accusire temerarium est. 

To be mindful of one’s self is fair, sui memorem esse aequum est. 

Virtue is desirous of itself, virtus sut cupida est. 

The inhabitants commit themselves to the protection of Cesar, Incolae 
Caesaris fidet se credunt. 

(tod is similar to himself, Dews sib similis est. 

§ 234. 5. Pronouns grammatically are treated like Nouns. 
They are members of phrases, like these, and assume the same 
cases as nouns would in their place. But the following rules are 


peculiar to pronouns alone : 


THE PRONOUNS IN THE PREDICATIVE PHRASE. 


§ 235. 6. The pronouns as subjects generally are not ex- 
pressed in Latin (§ 10), the personal ending of the predicate being 
a sufficient designation of the person of the subject. But the pro- 
nouns must be expressed as subjects, if they are cither expressly 
or impliedly opposed to nouns, or to the pronouns of other 
persons. The pronouns are then said to be used emphati- 
cally. 


Gajus speaks, and we write, Gajus loquitur ac nos scribimus. 

The consul commands, and I obey, Consul imperat, et ego obedio. 
Thou art glad, but Iam sorry, Tu gaudes, sed ego doleo. 

I go away, but you remain, Ego abeo, sed vos manétis. 


oe 
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The consul calls Piso, but he refuses to obey, Consul Pisonem vocat, 
sed is obedire non vult. 
 § 236. 7. Two or more coérdinate subjects (§ 114) of 
different persons have their predicates either in the first or in the 
second person of the plural. The first person is used, if at least 
one of the subjects is of that person. But when the subjects are 
of the second and third persons only, the predicate is placed in the 
second person. 


Both 1 and thou are satisfied, Et ego et tu contenti sumus. 

Thou and Anthony must die, Tu et Antonius mori debétis. 

I and the general intend to accept the propositions, Ego et dux proposita . 
accipere volumus. 


Rem. 5. The ORDER, in which subjects of different persons follow each 
other, generally is this: the first person takes precedence of the 
second, and the second of the third, whatever may be the order of 
the subjects, observed in English. 


THE PRONOUNS IN THE OBJECTIVE PHRASE. 


§ 237. 8. Pronouns, dependent on verbs or adjectives, are 
called pronominal objects, They form objective phrases 
with their governing words, like nouns, and are subject to the 
same rules as the latter. If the pronominal object is a Passivg 
AGENT (§ 131), the pronouns of the first and second persons always 
are preeeded by the preposition @ or ab, which before te generally 
takes the form abs. But the pronouns of the third person take 
this preposition then only, when its antecedent is & PERSONAL 
noun. 

Gajus cannot be praised by me, Gajus a me laudari nequit. 

I will not be assisted by you, A vobis adjuviari nolo, — 

The city cannot be taken by them (the enemies), Urbs ab eis expugnari 
mot raise the books and am delighted by them, Libros perlego eisque de. 
lector. 

§ 238. 9. If the phrase, in which a pronoun is an object, is 
combined with another phrase, containing the antecedent of the 
pronoun, the latter assumes the REFLEXIVE form in Latin, except 
when the antecedent either itself is an arrripute, or dependent 
on it. 


The general compels the inhabitants to adhere to him, dux incolas sib' 
(not ei) adheerére cogit. 
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Casar allows the ambassadors to meet him, Cesar legitos se (not eum, 
adire permittit. 

We are ordered by the general to follow him, A duce se (not eum) sequi 
jubémur. 

But: 

The disciples of Socrates intend to save him, Socratis discipuli ewm 
servire volunt. (Se servdre would refer to discipuli, and would have the 
reflexive meaning “to save themselves’). 

2tem. 6. This rule holds good only, when the phrase of the pronominal 
object is comlined with the phrase of the antecedent, but not, if the 
two phrases are connected by co’rdination, as: 

Casar addresses the ambassadors, and permits them to return, 
Cesar legiitos alloquitur, eisque (xot sibique) redire permittit ;—the 
phrase of the pronominal object (esque permittit) being not combined 
with, but codrdinate to the phrase of the antecedent (legdtos allv- 

wtur). 

Rem, 7. The pronoun sui. si, se, according to $233 and 238, occurs in 
two different meanings, in a strictly reflezive sense, rendered by him- 
self, &c., and in the sense of a simple pronoun under a reflexive 
form, rendered by him, her, dc. These two meanings must be 
clearly distinguished. ‘The pronoun is strictly reflexive, if the logi- 
cal subject of its governing words is at the same time its antecedent, 
while it is a simple pronoun, if it has the subject of another than 
its own governing word for an antecedent. Thus in the examples 
to § 233 Rem. 4. B, the pronouns of the third person are reflexive, 
while in the examples to § 238 they merely have a reflexive form. 
In the following example: 

“ Gajus Sempronium se interficere tmpedit” 
the pronoun sé may be taken for a reflexive or for a simple pronoun. 
If Semprontum, the logical subject of interficere, is considered as 
_ the antecedent of se, the latter is REFLEXIVE, and the example ig 
’ thus translated : 
“ Gajus prevents Sempronius from killing himself.” 

But if we take Gajus, which is not the logical subject of interfi- 
cere, for the antecedent of se, the latter is a SIMPLE pronoun, and 
we translate : 

“ Gajus prevents Sempronius from killing him.” 

The connection alone can show in such instances, whether sut, 

sibi, se, is meant to be a reflexive, or a simple pronoun. 


ws aon the use of the pronouns in the ATTRIBUTIVE phrase se6 
r) 283, 
EXERCISES. 
A. THE PRONOUNS AS SUBJECTS. 


1. Et ego et liberi valémus. 2. Et ego et rex hostium adventu fugere 
cogimur. 3. Et ego et tu futiiram reipublice sortem facile predicere 
possumus, 4. Et ego et magna civium pars recentibus belli eventibus 
urbem relinquere prohibémur. 5. TuacSempronius zgroti esse videmini, 
6. Vos, duces militesque, hostis vincere nescitis. 7. Ego magnis curie 
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magnoque labore 'victum qu#ro, vos vero voluptatibus sordidis, atque 
hominum improborum societati dediti estis. 8. Nos pacem servare stu- 
démus, sed vos *seditionem ac bellum meditamini. 9. Rex Sempronium 
redire jubet, sed is parére non vult. 


1. Charles plays, but I learn. 2. Thou speakest, but I am silent. 3° 
Tkou remainest, and Henry returns. 4. Thou, O Lucretia, seemest to 
be cheerful, but we are tormented by great fear and ‘anxiety. 5. You 
implore the forgiveness of Cesar, but we are not willing to address 
(adire) the dictator. 6. Both Cicero and I are compelled to conform to 
the new condition of the republic. 7%. The queen and I are adverse to 
corruptions and frauds. 8. Both thou and I are in need of quick help. 9. 
Either thou or I must die. 10. We and the soldiers intend to defend 
the republic. 11. You and the friends of Pompey ‘give credit to the 
rumors of the populace. 12. Thou and Sempronius must have ‘regard 
*for idecency and the opinions of men. 13. The senate directs Claudius 
Nero to follow the legions, and he departs directly. 14. Philip endeavors 
to corrupt the ®fidelity of the ambassadors, but they reject the proposi- 
tions of the king. 


B. THE PRONOUNS AS OBJECTS. 


FIRsT AND SECOND PERSONS. 1. Mei indigére videmini. 2. Sempro- 
nii consilia mihi utilia esse possunt. 8. Occasio mihi %opportiina esse 
vidétur. 4. Dux regi me commendat. 5. Pueri me verbis lacessere 
pergunt. 6. Attici negotia a me geri solent. 7. Preceptor mihi 
urbem Romam "'visere permittit. 8. Necessitas me Pompéjum sequi 
cogit. 9. Honorem servare mihi semper licet. 10. Tui immemorem 
esse ingratum vidétur. 11. Reipublice status tibi incognitus esse vidé- 
tur. 12. Litterfirum studium "voluptatem tibi afferre desinit. 13. Te 
hostis aggredi veto. 14. Hostes te exercitumque clade ingenti 'perdere 
volunt. 15. Milites abs te, SemprGni, rediici nolunt. 16. Regis filiz 
nostri immemores esse videntur. 17. Populi Romani beneficia et nobis 
et Macedonibus inutilia sunt. 18. Privatz Antiochi regis controversize 
a nobis dijudiciri nequeunt. 19. A vobis laudiri gloridsum est, sed a 
vobis vituperari turpe vidétur. 20. Et tempus et cause natiira nos bre- 
vis esse cogit. 21. Et patriz leges et reipublice salus vos vivere vetant. 


1. Both the chief and the board of ten are forgetful (oblttws) of me. 
2. The soldiers seem to be faithful to me. 3. The citizens continue to 
attack me by slanders and abuses. 4. The people contemplate to aban- 
don me to the cruelty of the Samnites. 5. The Patricians prevent me 
by threats and denunciations (denunciatto) from “proposing the agrarian 
(agrarius) laws. 6. The envy of the whole people cannot be sustained 
by me. 7%. The lectures (schola) of Sempronius are both pleasant and 
useful to us. 8. The ‘untimely '‘intercession of the tribunes hurts 
(laedere) us seriously. 9. Future events cannot 'be foreseen by us. 10. 
The faction of Anthony tries to ruin ( perdere) thee by false rumors and 


1 Victum querere, to make a living. 3 Rebellion. % Zo torment, angere. * Bolict 
tido. 5 To give credit, fidem habere. ¢ Regard, ratio. 17 Decnus, °° Fides. °® Favor 
able. 19 Gerere, to conduct. 11 To visit. !2 Volupt&tem afferre, to give pleasure, 13 To 
annihilate. !4 7o propose a law, legem rogire. 45 Inopportinus. 16 Intercessio. 17.7b 
foresee, presnoscere. 

*Translate : “ regard of decency.” 
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slanders. 11 The pretor offers to thee *willingly both assistance (ops! 
and protection (praesidium). 12. The study of the '*Hebrew languaga 
seems to be neglected by thee. 18. The common people generally is 
devoted to thee. 14. The consul directs thee to %exccute the conspira- 
tors by the axe. 15. We will not trouble thee by questions and *'objec- 
tions. 16. To you, O soldiers, the *taking of the fortress is assigned by 
the general. 17. The city must be taken by you, and the fortress by 
us. 18. The king is still in need of you, and refuses to dismiss you. 


THIRD PERSON. 1. Legitus Cesarem adit, eique militum victoriam 
nuntiat. 2. Viros magnos admirimur, eisque similes fieri studémus. 
3. Sermonem Latinum scire pulchrum est, sed ejus rudem (ignorant) 
esse turpe vidétur. 4. Veniam inimicis prebére huminum est, sed 
eos amare divinum vidétur. 5. Cesar legitos regis litteras sibi ostendere 
Jubet. 6. Cato servum se gladio interficere jubet. 7. Milites oppidano- 
rum domos intrant, eosque aurum argentumque *reconditum sibi tra- 
dere cogunt. 8. Atticus Antonii absentis uxori auxilium offert, eamque 
pecunia et consilio adjuvat. 9. Milites Persei promissa bene recordantur, 
sed is eorum immemor esse vidétur. 10. Philippus Thessaliz civitites 
occupat, sed eas Aitdlis restituere cogitur. 11. Hostes navem pretoriam 
simul aggrediuntur eamque harpagonibus capere student. 12. Philippi 
regis legati pacis commoda oratione *gubtili et callid&a texpdnunt, Athe- 
nienses vero e& decipi nequeunt. 13. Barbari legiones Romianas acriter 
adoriuntur, sed fortiter ab eis repelluntur. 14, Gaji scelus “grave est, 
idque excusiire turpe vidétur. 


1. You cannot be unmindful of him. 2. We often are in need of her. 
3. The city is rebellious, and we must occupy it by an ample garrison. 
4, Hortensius is a great orator, but we prefer Cicero to him. 5. The 
leaders know the secret plans of the commander, but we are ignorant of 
them. 6. Lucretia is accused of **poisoning, and the judges intend to 
condemn her. 7%. Thou art equal (pur) to the "task, but I cannot ac- 
complish it. 8. A large *8bribe is offered to Gajus, but he cannot be *%in- 
duced by it. 9. The leaders of the conspiracy *sue for an amnesty, but 
the chief is not willing to grant (/argirz) it. 10. The occasion is ?'favor- 
able, but you let it ’escape. 11. The general permits you to surrender 
the city, but I direct you to defend it. 12. The plans of Gajus seem to 
be useful to the king, but are rejected by him. 13. The enemies sur- 
round us, and it is necessary to defeat them. 14. Both mother and 
daugliter are sad, but we try to console them. 15. Life is a gift of God, 
and it is criminal to “destroy it. 16. The conditions of peace are ac- 
cepted by the general, but the senate resolves to reject them. 17. The 
troops are surrounded by dangers, and it seems necessary to carry help 
tothem. 18. Cesar allows the ambassadors to communicate to him the 
propositions (propositum) of the king. 19. The consul compels the 
kings of Nicomedia and Bithynia to accompany him. 20. A lictor is 
directed by Verres to bring the pictures to him. 21. The friends of the 
king are afraid of protecting him. 22. Sempronius directs a slave to 


18 Hebraicns. 19 Percutere. 29 Perturbaére. 2! Altercatio. 22 Expngnatio. 23 Hid- 
den. 24Subtle. 25Scrious. 26 Veneficiuin. 27 Opus, 28 Merces. 29 70 induce, movéra 
80 To sue for an anmesty. translate: to seek an amnesty, impunitatem petere. 3) Oppo-. 
tanns. °? Preterire. 33 Tullere. * Libens, + Hrplain, 
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*conceal him. 23. The inhabitants, hostile to the king, endeavor to 
seize and deliver him to the Romans. 24. The daughter of the king 
directs a slave to crown her. 25. The falsehoods of the “accuser are 
manifest, and Cicero tries to refute them. 


OQ. OBJECTIVE PHRASES WITH KEFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. To praise one’s self. 2. J praise myself. 3. Thou praisest thyself. 
4. He praises himself. 5. We praise ourselves. 6. You praise your- 
selves. 7. They praise themselves. 8. To be “indulgent to one’s self. 
9. Iam indulgent to myself. 10. Thou art indulgent to thyself. 11. 
She is indulgent-to herself. 12. We are indulgent to ourselves. 13. 
You are indulgent to yourselves. 14. They are indulgent to themselves. 
15. To be unjust to one’s self. 16. Iam unjust to myself. 17. They are 
unjust to themselves. 18. They (the women) are unjust to themselves, 
19. To be *distrustful of one’s self. 20. I am distrustful of myself. 21. 
Thou art distrustful of thyself. 22. He is distrustful of himself. 23. 
We are distrustful of ourselves. 24. You are distrustful of yourselves. 
25. They are distrustful of themselves. 26. To retreat (se recipere). 27. 
I retreat. 28. Thou retreatest. 29. He retreats. 380. We retreat. 31. 
You retreat. 32. They retreat 33. To surrender to the enemies. 34. 
I surrender to the enemies, 385. Thou surrenderest to the enemies. 
36. They surrender to the enemies. 37. To be despised by one’s self. 
38. To be “neglectful of one’s self. 39. To be enough to one’s self. 40. 
I refresh myself. 41. I am hindered by myself. 42. I protect myself. 
43. They love themselves. 44. She admires herself. 45. Thou excusest 
and condemnest thyself. 46. Thou art useful to thyself. 47. They free 
themselves. 48. We prepare ourselves. 49. You weaken yourselves. 50. 
Thou art wanting (deesse) to thyself. 51. The army retreats. 52. The 
city surrenders. 53. Virtue is contented ‘!with itself. 54. The mind 
is desirous of itself. 55. To give (consciscere) death to one’s self. 56. 
Thoa canst not “clear thyself. 


D. SENTENCES WITH REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. Conjuratorum numero me “ascribere nolo. 2. Hostibus me “adjun- 
gere nequeo. 3. Vestri immemores esse debétis. 4. Sermonis Latini 
studio me *“addicere volo. 5. Et ego mei et tu tui “obliti esse vidémur., 
6. Et nobis et vobis contrarii esse videmini. 7. Te coércére, Antoni, 
nequis. 8. Se laudare nunquam decet. 9. Cleopatra Octaviinum sibi 
conciliiire studet. 10. Virtus sibi similis seque contenta est. 11. Sese 
guberniire difficile est. 12. Civitates Greece se defendere ac tuém posse 
videntur. 13. Homines sese amiire solent. 14. Cesar legitos se co- 
ércére jubet. 15. Cesar hostis se “colligere impetumque renovire pro. 
hibet. 16. Caesar hostis se sibi tradere cogit. 17. Sui oblitum esse 
absurdum vidétur. 


1. I cannot “submit to the “despotism of kings. 2. I often seem to be 
S°unconscious of myself. 8. I cannot restore to myself tranquillity of 


34 Abscondere. %5 Comprehendere. °° Accusator. °%7 Zo be indulgent, iudulgére, 
38 Diffidens. %*. Translate: “to surrender [tradere| one’s self to the enemies.” 
40 Negligens, 4! Translate “by itself.” 4? Purgire. 44 To add. 44 To attach. 46 To 
reine 43 Forgetfal. 47 To collect 4§ Zo submit, so subimmittere, 4% Arbitriam. 

nacius, 
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the soul and freedom (vacuitas) of fear. 4. I will not injure myself by 
rash words. 5. Thou canst save thyself and the army by a timely "'re. 
treat. 6. Thou seemest to be forgetful of thyself, O daughter! 7. Thou 
seemest to deny to thyself the happiness of a domestic life. 8. It ig 
necessary to preserve thyself to the country. 9. We wish to allow to 
ourselves a short “relaxation of the mind. 10. By the sudden changes 
(vicissitiido) of public affairs we must become distrustful of ourselves. 
11. You are neglectful of yourselves, and “abandon yourselves to sloth 
(desidia). 12. You suffer yourselves to be defeated by an “indifferent 
general. 138. To consign (tradere) one’s self to the “oblivion of ™pos- 
terity is absurd. 14. The troops commit (mandédre) themselves to flight. 
15. Themistocles commits (commitiere) himself to the faith of the king 
of the Persians. 16. It is disgraceful to abandon one’s self to licen- 
tiousness. 17. The queen “attaches to herself the “hearts of the citi- 
zens by incredible profusion. 18. The king tries to reconcile to him- 
self the favor of the Roman senate and people. 19. The law forbids the 
citizens to “attach themselves to secret societies. 20. The consulg 
prevent the ambassadors of the king from showing themselves to the 


people. 


LESSON XXXII. 


CLASSIFICATION AND INFLECTION OF FORM 
ADJECTIVES. 


SECTION I. 
DETERMINATIVE ADJECTIVES. 


§ 239. 1. All adjectives are divided into prescriptive and 
FORM-ADIECTIVES. The former express ideas of their own, while 
the latter merely refer to certain general ideas. The latter have 
in common with the former their grammatical rorm, whence their 
name. Thus the form-adjective this contains no idea of its own, 
such as we express for instance by the descriptive adjective good, 
but it refers us to the general idea of piace, by which the noun, 
to which it belongs, is distinguished from other things or persons 
of the same class. 


Rem. 1. All adjectives, considered hitherto, are DESCRIPTIVE. The 


FORM-ADJECTIVES generally are classified among the PRONOUNS 


61 Regressus. 52 Felicitas. 53 Domesticus, ®4 Relaxatio. 55 Zo abandon one’s self, 
se dedere. 56 Mediocris, 57 Oblivio. 58 Posteritas. 5? Libido. ®° Devincire. ¢! Ant- 
mis, 62 Largitio. ®3 Adjungore 
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the grammarians calling them PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES, or ADJEC- 
TIVE PRONOUNS, while other grammarians assert, that there is a 
distinction between these terms, which they however fail to state. 


§ 240. 2. The form-adjectives are used as atrripures of 
nouns, with which they form attributive phrases. They, like the 
descriptive adjectives, agree with their governing nouns in gender, 
number and case. Form-adjectives generally cannot be used pre- 
dicatively. 

§ Q41. 3. The form-adjectives are divided into five classes : 
1. Dererminative, 2. Numerat, 3. Quantitative, 4. QUALITATIVE, 
5. PossrssivE. Each of these classes appears in four different 
forms: 1. The 1nrerRocative, 2. The pEFinits, 3. The INDEFINITE, 
4. The RELATIVE. 

The INTERROGATIVE form comprises those adjectives, by which 
we ask a question, referring to the general idea of their class. 
The DEFINITE form gives a certain, and the INDEFINITE form an un- 
certain answer to the question. The RELATIVE combines the pro- 
perties of an adjective and a conjunction. It always assumes in 
the Latin language the form of the interrogative adjectives. 


Rem. 2. Relative adjectives are of the same general formation as the interrogative 
adjectives, being composed of the element gu or cu in connection with the radi- 
cal part, which is different for the five classes, while the element gu or cu re- 
mains the sameinall. Thus gzin connection with the determinative element 
forms the interrogative and relative adjective gui, but in connection with the 
numeral element, the interrogative and relative guot, etc. There are some minor 
differences in the form of interrogatives and relatives, which are explained, 
p. 258 and 260 foll. ‘The declension of both is essentially the same, and hence 
the relatives, the use of which requires some knowledge of dependent sentences, 
will not be separately considered for the present. 


§ 242, 4. The determinative adjectives refer to the InDIVIDUAL- 
rry of things or persons. They are distinguished by a peculiar in- 
flection, which often shows the earliest forms of the Latin cases. 


Rem. 3. The chief peculiarities in the inflection of the determinative 
adjectives are the following : 

1. In almost all of them the GENITIVE and DATIVE SINGULAR are 
of COMMON GENDER, the genitive having the termination tus or jus, 
and the dative the termination ¢ for all three genders. 

2. In most determinative adjectives the NOMINATIVE and ACCUSA- 
TIVE SINGULAR of the NEUTER gender have the termination d. 

3. The other cases generally assume the terminations of the Mov- 
ABLE adjectives, but somewhat modified in several forms of some of 
these adjectives. The INTERROGATIVES of this class in DATIVE and 
ABLATIVE PLURAL take the termination of the third declension 
thus in good prose. 

8 
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§ 243. 5. The interrogative form of the determina 
tive adjectives consists of the words Quis (qui) and uter. They 
are thus inflected * : | 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


N. Quis, which, what; qui, what a,|N. Qui, quae, quae, which, what 
Fem. quae, NEUTER quod G. quorum, quarum, quorum, of 


G. cujus, of which, of what, of which, of what 
what a D. quibus, to which, &c. 
D. cut, to which, &. A. quos, quas, guae, which, &. 


A. quem, quam, quod, which, &. |A. quibus, by which, &c. 
A. quo, gua, quo, by which, &c. 


N. Uter, utra, utrum, which (of |N. Utri, utrae, utra, which, &. 
two) 

G. utrius, of which, &c. like sacer § 51. 

D. utri, to which, &c. 

A. utrum, utram, utrum, which, &c. 

A. utro, utra, utro, which, &c. 


Rem. 4. The nominatives quis and qui are so distinguished, that by quse, 
which, we ask for the thing or person itself, but by qui for their 
qualities. Thus by asking Quis scriptor? (which writer, what 
writer), we expect the NAME of the writer, or = demonstrative as 
an answer. But by asking Qui scriptor ? (what a writer), we inquire 
for the QUALITIES of the writer, expecting such an answer as scrip- 
tor accuratus, Graecus, vetus. This distinction is not made in any 
of the other cases, nor in any gender but the MASCULINE. 

Rem. 5. Uter always must be used instead of guzs or gui, when no more 
than two things or persons are meant, even if in English the addi- 
tion “of two” is not made. Thus in speaking of two poets, the 
question “ Which poet do you prefer? is translated by “Utrum (not 
quem) poétam praefertis ?” 

If we employ the addition “ of two” in English, the student must 
not be induced by the English PLURAL, to use this number also in 
Latin, as: Which of the two writers, “uter scriptor, not utri scrip- 
tores.” The PLURAL of uter is used only, if its governing noun is a 
plurale tantum, or if we speak of two PARTIES, as: Utrae nuptiae, 
which of the two weddings; utrae partes, which of the two 

rties. 

Rem. 6. For the neuter form guid see Book III (absolute adjectives). 


§ SAA. 6. The determinative adjectives of the perinrre form 
are called demonstrative adjectives (commonly pr- 


* When in the following paradigms three forms are mentioned under the same case, the 
Grst belongs to the MASCULINE, the second to the FEMININE, and the third to the NRUTER 
gonder. hen a case has one form only, it belongs to all three genders. 
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MONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS). They are: hac, this; ile and ge that; 
idem, the same ; épse, self. 

Besides these the pronoun of the 3d person is, ea, id is oftex 
used in place of dle, especially when followed by. a relative. 

§ 245. 1. The demonstrative pie are thus declined : 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Hic, haec, hoc, this N. Hi, hae, haec, these - 
G. hujus, of this G. horum, harum, horum, of 
D. huic, to this these 
A. hune, hance, hoc, this D. hts, to these 
A. hoc, hie, hic, by this. A. hos, has. haec, these 
. . A. his, by these. 
N. IUe, illa, Wud, that N. Li, dae, ila, those 
G. dlius, of that G. ilérum, Warum, ilorum, of 
D. Wi, to that those | 
A. wlum, tam, illud, that D. ilts, to those | 
A. wo, wa, Wo, by that A. tos, tlias, ila, those 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Idem, eadem, tdem, the same |N. tdem (éidem, tidem), eaedem, 
G. eyusdem, of the same eadem 
D. eidem, to the same G. ecorundem, earundem, eorundem 


A. eundem, eandem, tdem, the same|D. tsdem (etsdem, tisdem) 
A. eddem, eddem, eddem, by the same|A. eosdem, easdem, eadem 
A. tsdem (cisdem, tisdem). 


N. Ipse, ipsa, tpsum, — self N. Ipsi, ipsae, ipsa, -— selves — 
G. wpsius, of — self G. ipsérum, ipsarum, ipsorum, of — 
D. ipsi, to — self - selves 
A. ipsum, ipsam, ipsum, — self D. ipsis, to — selves 
A. ipso, ipsa, ipso, by — self A. ipso8, 1psas, ipsa, — selves 
A. ipsis, by — selves 


Rem. 7. Jste is declined like ie, so that in the Uae ie of tile the let- 
ters st are substituted for UJ, as: G. tsttus, D. isti, & 

Rem. 8. The English adjective that generally i is translated by we. Iste 
is used, when the person or thing, determined by it, is conceived as 
being present to the speaker. It is frequently used in a contemptu- 
ous sense. 

Rem. 9. The adjective zpse in connection with a NOUN is rendered either 
by the English compounds hémself, herself, itself, themselves, or by 

emphatical particles “very” and “ even,” 98: 
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SINGULAR. 
N. Fe consul, the consul himself, the very consul, even the consul. . 
G. Lpsius on of the consul himself, of the very consul, even of the 
con 
D. [pst consuli, to the consul himself, to the very consul, even to the 
consul, 
PLURAL. 
N. Ipsi ee the consuls themselves, the very consuls, even the 
consuls. 


G. Ipsérum consulum, of the consuls themselves, of the very consuls, 
even of the consuls. 
D. Ipsis consulibus, to the consuls themselves, to the very consuls, even 
to the consuls, &c. 
Thus in the feminine: Jpsa filta, the daughter herself, &., wrbs ipsa, 
the city itself, &c. ; and in the neuter : Lpsum bellum, war itself, &c. 
Ipse also is used as an attribute of PRONOUNS, as ego, ipse, tu ipse, &e. 
For this connection see § 279, 280. 


§ 246. 8. The indefimite form of the determinative 
adjectives leaves the individuality of persons or things more or less 
uncertain. These adjectives comprise the different expressions 
for the English terms some, any, each, other, no (none). They 
are the following : 


1. Equivalents of somME: 
Aliquis (aliqui), quidam, and the rarer guispiam, some ; 
nonnullt (pl. t.), several. 
2. Equivalents of ANY: . 
Quisquam and ullus, any ; 
uter and alteruter, either (that is any of two). 
8. Equivalents of EACH: 
Quisque, each, every, ulergue, each of two, both, and the compounds 
with vis and [tbe : 
a and quilibet, any you please, every possible ; 
tervis and uterlibet, either you please. 
4. Equivalents of OTHER : 
Alius, another ; alter, the other; the plural cetert, the others, and 
reliquus, the rest of. 
5. Equivalents of No: 
Nemo and nullus, no ; 
Neuter, neither (none of two). 


9. These words are thus inflected : 

§ 247, The compounds of guis (qui) and wter inflect these 
words only, while their prefixes and suffixes remain unchanged. 
Aliquis makes the NoM. SING. FEM. and NoM. and ACC. NEUTER PLUR. 
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aliqua, not aliquae. Quidam makes the Nom. and Acc. NEUTER SING. 
quoddam. Quisquam, which is without a feminine and without 
a plural number, makes the neuter guidquam (quicguam). But 
the latter is used absolutely only (see § 359), while the mascu- 
line qutsqguam may be used in connection with nouns (§ 250, 2.) 
All other forms follow the declension of guis and wter. For th 

neuters in guid instead of quod see p. 260 foll. | 


ParapIcus. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. Aliquis, aliqua, aliquod N. aliqui, alique, aliqua 
G. alicujus G. aliquérum, aliqudram, ali- 
D. alicui quorum 
A. aliquem, aliquam, aliquod D. aliquibus 
A. aliquo, aliqua, aliquo A. aliquos, aliquas, aliqua 
A. aliquibus. 
N. Quidam, quedam, quoddam | N. quidam, quedam, quedam 
@. cujusdam G. quorundam, quarundam, &c. 
D. cuidam D. quibusdam 
A. quendam, quandam, quod-{ A. quosdam, quasdam, queedam 
dam A. quibusdam. 
A. quodam, quadim, quodam | 
N. Uterque, utraque, utrumque| N. utrique, utreeque, utraque, &a 
G. utriusque 
D. utrique like uter. 
A. utrumque, utramque, utrum- 
que 


A. utrdque, utraque, utrdque 


Rem. 10. Quisque forms the compound unusgutsque, each without ex- 
ception, for the inflection of which see § 255, Rem. 2. | 

Rem. 11. In the compound alteruter generally the word uter only is in- 
flected, but sometimes both words take the inflection (aléera ultra, 
alterum utrum.) 


§ 48. The words alius, alter, ullus, nullus, neuter make 
their genitives in tvs and their datives in i, according to § 242, 
R. 3, without distinction of gender. -Adius in the genitive drops 
one ¢ (aliws), but retains it in the dative (alii). Alter retains 
the e throughout (alterius, alteri, &c.). Neuter drops the e 


(neutrius, neutri, déc.), and udlus and nullus make ullius & nul 
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Gus. In all other forms these words are declined like movable 
adjectives (§ 46, 51), except that one makes aliud, not alium, 
in Nom. & ACO. SING. NEUTER. 

§ 249. Nemo is used in the cuguie only, and declined like 
the noun homo (stem nemin), but in cLassicat language it lacks 
the GENITIVE and aBLative, which cases are supplied by zdlus 
(G. nullius, D. nemini, A. neminem, Ab. nullo). It can be 
connected with nouns of mascuLine gender only. Zteliqguus and 
the plural ce¢ert are declined like movable adjectives. 

§ Z5O. 10. Those indefinite adjectives, which have the same 
English equivalents, are thus distinguished from each other : 

1. Aliquis denotes an uncERTAIN, but guidam a CERTAIN per 
son or thing, which the author cannot or will not mention. 
Quispiam can be used in certain connections only. See p. 259, 
R. 4. 

Rem. 12. Quidam generally is rendered by “a certain,” if this expres. 


sion is used ina general sense, as Atheniensis quidam, a certain 
Athenian. 


' 3. Any with feminine and neuter nouns, and in the plural with 
nouns of all genders, must be translated by wllus, not hy guésquam, 
With mascuines in the srncuLar wlluws must be used, if the noun 
denotes a tH1ne. But with masculine nouns, denoting PERSONS, 
guisguam generally is used instead of wllus, and always, if the 
noun is NATIONAL, as : 
Gallus quisquam, any Gaul, philosophi i ee of any philoso 
pher- but: ber ullus , femina ulla, scelus ulum 
3. Nemo has the same relation to nullus, as guisguam to 
ullus. Thus nemo (except in the genitive and ablative) is used 
before PERSONAL MASCULINE nouns in the singular, while with rEem- 
ININES, With nouns, denoting THINes, and with all kinds of nouns 
in the pLuRAL, 2d/us must be used, as : 
Liber nullus, no book, homines nulli, no men, femina nulla, no wa 
man, scriptoris nullius, of no writer, a scriptore nullo, by no writer 
but: nemo scriptor, no writer, Atheniensem neminem, no Athenian. 
4, Uterque, whose English equivalent both always has its 
noun in the plural, must be placed with its noun in the stncULAR 
in Latin. It is placed in the pLurat, if its noun is a plurale tan: 


t 
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tum, or when it denotes more than one parry, as: Uterque 
scriptor, both writers; utraeque nuptiae, both weddings; 
utraeque partes, both parties. 
5. The equivalents of “other” are thus distinguished: 1. 
“ The other” in the stncuLar (always used, if the question is be- 
tween two only) is rendered by alter, and in the PLuRAL by ceteri, 
as: altera arbor, the other tree ; ceterae arbores, the other trees. 
2. “ Another” (in the singular), and “other’ (in the plural, 
without an article) are translated by alius, alii, as: alia terra, 
another land ; aliae terrae, other lands. 3. eliquus answers 
to the English “the rest of,” or to “other” before singular 
nouns, denoting quantities, as: Reliqgui captivi, the rest of the 
captives ; religua praeda, the rest of the booty, the other booty. 
§ 251. 11. Determinative adjectives may be placed both be- 
fore or after their governing nouns, except the demonstrative hic, 
which is generally, and the InTERROGATIVES, which always are 
placed before the governing nouns, as : 
Cui libro (not libro cui), to which book ; utra ripa (not ripa utra), 


which of the two shores; hdc navt, by this ship; but vir dle or ills 
vir, alia fortina or fortina alia, &c. 


EXERCISES. 


INTERROGATIVES. 1. Which exile? 2. Which commander? 3. 
Which tooth? 4. Which foot [ofa man]? 5. Which of the two gol- 
diers? 6. What a fear! 7 What color? 8. Which society? 9 
What a rashness! 10. Which work? 1!. Which coast? 12. Which 
of the two parts? 13. Which of the two treaties? 14. Which of the 
two note-books? 15. Which of the two Thebes? 16. Of which flower ? 
17. Of which ox? 18. Of which of the two bridges? 19. To which 
ware? 20. To what child? 21. To which of the two parents? 22, 
Which conspiracy (0bj.)? 23. What end (0bj.)? 24. What sea (0bj.)? 25. 
Which (08j.) of the two necklaces? 26. Which (olj.) of the two things? 
27. By which situation? 28. By what a force! 29. By what pledget 
80. By which hand? 31. By which of the two bodies? 32. By which of 
the two vacations? 33. Which defenders? 34, What difficulties? 365. 
Which constellations? 36. Of which boats? 37. Of what manners { 
38. Of which misdeeds? 39. To what hostages? 40. To which repub- 
lics? 41. To which verses? 42. Which placcs (vJj.) of honor? 43, 
What burdens (00j.)? 44. Which states (0j7.)? 45. By which needles 1 


DEMONSTRATIVES. 1. This stone. 2. This bone. 3. This fleet. 4. 
That mountain. 5. That key. 6, That net. 7 The same order. 8, 
The same siege. 9. The same right. 19. The very wound. 11. The 
speech itself. 12. Even the enemy. 13. Of this accident. 14. Of this 
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oath. 15. Of thatold man. 16. Of that diadem. 17. Of that slavery 
18. Of the same heir. 19. Of the same night. 20. Of the very milk. 
21. Of even the lion. 22. Of pain itself. 23. To this house. 24. To 
this origin. 25. To that inheritance. 26. To that image. 27. To the 
same herd. 28. To the same hope. 29. Tothe very army. 30. To the 
heart itself. 31. This fountain (00j.). 32. This axe (olj.). 33. This 
grove (00j.). 84. That fire (0bj.). 35. That tower (0bj.). 36. That poem 
(obj.). 87. The same month (o0j.). 38. The same fever (0bj.). 39. The 
ship itself (obj.). 40. By the same canal. 41. By this fire. 42. By this 
defeat. 43. By that stream. 44. By that authority. 45. By the very 
root. 46. By the senate itself. 47. These attacks. 48. These voices. 
49. These rights. 650. Those kinds. 51. Those hills. 52. Those houses. 
53. The same valleys. 54. The same pairs. 55. The same armies. 56. 
The very taxes. 57. Of these songs. 58. Of these showers. 59. Of 
these geese. 60. Of these pains. 61. Of those defeats. 62. Of the 
same arts. 63. Of the same young men. 64. Of the very mistakes. 65. 
Even of calamities. 66. To these lakes. 67. To those oxen. 68. To 
the same republics. 69. Even to the foot-soldiers. 70. These journeys 
(obj.). 71. These cohorts (0bj.). 72. These armies (0bj.). 73. Those nights 
(0bj.). %4. Those country-seats (ofy.). 75. The same seats (0bj.). 76. The 
same cushions (olj.). 77. Even young men (0%j.). %8. The very ships 
%.). 79. By these old men. 80. By those gods. 81. By the same god- 
esses. 82. By the brothers themselves. 

INDEFINITES. 1. Some slave. 2. Some ship. 8. Some work. 4. A 
certain priest. 5. A certain city. 6. A certain gift. 7. Any soldier. 
8. Any flower. 9. Any inheritance. 10. Any danger. 11. Every virtue. 
12. Each king. 18. Every crime. 14. Both names. 15. Both lions. 
16. Both legions. 17. Every possible lawsuit. 18. Any poem you 

lease. 19. Either law you please. 20. Another heir. 21. Another 

ead. 22. The other commander. 23. The other age. 24. No patri- 
cian. 25. No state. 26. No spring. 27. Neither sister. 28. Neither 
knee. 29. Of some cause. 30. Of a certain woman. 31. Of any Ro- 
man. 32. Ofany mountain. 33. Of every occasion. 34. Of both orders. 
35. Of every possible name. 386. Of another field. 37.Of the other 
treaty. 38. Of no Latin. 89. Of neither brother. 40. To some house. 
41. To any deity. 42. Toany Jew. 438. To each part. 44. To any city 
you please, 45. To another art. 46. To the other hand. 47. To no 

night. 48. To no journey. 49. Some favor (olj.). 50. Any river (00j.). 
51. Every robber (0%j.). 52. Both feet (0bj.). 58. Another ware (0j.). 54. 
The other side (0j.). 55. No chief (0bj.). 56. No night (0bj.). 57. By 
some accident. 58. By a certain difficulty. 59. By any pain. 60. By 
every help. 61. By either house you please. 62. By both languages. 
63. By another fire. 64. By the other order. 65. By the rest of the 
money. 66. By no inhabitant. 67. By no nation. 68. By neither con- 
sul. 69. Some soldiers. 70. Certain robbers. 71. Several arguments, 
72. Any Athenians. 73. Other reasons. 74. The other kinds. 75. No 
hostages. 76. Of some boats. 77. Of certain ships. 78. Of several 
mistakes. 79. Of any leaders. 80. Of both parties. 81. Of the other 
kings. 82. Of other pleasures. 83. Of no fortresses. 84. To certain 
conditions. 85. To any verses. 86. To other things. 87. To other 
questions. 88. To no images. 89. Some nations (0}j.). 90. Several 
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roots (08j.). 91. Any customs (08j.). 92. Other tribunals (olj.). 98. The 
stems ( pe Ls No armies (o¥j.). 95. By certain orators. 96. By an ms 
ea y other mountains. 98. By the other chief-priesta, 9 

y no deteala 100. By both vacations. 


LESSON XXXIII. 
FORM-ADJECTIVES. 
SECTION IL—NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


§ SSB. 1. Nuwerats are divided into cardinal, ordi- 
mal, and multiplicative numerals. The Cardinals repre- 
sent things or persons as UNITS, or as consisting of units. The 
Ordinals represent them as belonging to a numerical orper. The 
Multiplicatives represent persons or things as SIMPLES Or MUL 
TIPLES. 


Rem. 1. For a synopsis of all numerals see X. of the Vocabularies. This 
synopsis must be committed to memory. 


CARDINALS. 
I. Srmpte Carpinats. 


§ 253, 2. The Cardinal Numerals are either simple car- 
dinals or distributives (see § 255). 

§ 254, 3. The imterrogative form of the smrLe car 
DINALS consists in the indeclinable plurale tantum quot, how many ? 
as: quot gentes, how many nations; G. quot gentium, of how 
many nations, &c. 

§ 255.4. The definite form consists 1) of the inde- 
clinable DEMONSTRATIVE numerals fot, so many, and totidem, 
just so (as) many; 2) of the definite NuMBERs (one, two, etc.). 
They are pluralia tantum, except unuws. Declinable are only 
(a) unus, duo, tres; (6) those expressing more than one hun- 
dred, and more than one thousand, as ducenti, trecenti etc.; 
duo millia, tria millia etc. 

Rem. 2. Unus is declined like a movable adjective, but forms its geni- 
tive in tus, and its dative in 7 for all the three genders (unius, uns). 


a 
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Unus forms the compound unusquisgue, each one, in which botk 
unus and gutsque are inflected. Duo and tres are thus declined: 


. N. Duo, dus, duo N. Tres, tria 
G. dudrum, dudram, dudrum: G. trium 
D. dudbus, dudbus, dudbus D. tribus 
A. duo (duos), duas, duo A. tris (tres postclassical), tria 
A. dudbus, duadbus, dudbus. A. tribus. 


Ambo, both, is declined like duo. Ambo is thus distinguished 
from uterque, that the former means both together, but the latter 
each of them singly. ; 

Rem. 3. The numerals, expressing more than one hundred, are declined 
like movable adjectives, as ducenti, ducentae, ducenta ; G. ducento. 
rum, ducentirum, ducentérum, &c. The numerals, expressing more 
than one thousand, are phrases, formed by one of the smaller 
numerals as attributes, and the numeral noun mtllia as governing 
word. The latter is of NEUTER GENDER, and declined after the 
third declension like the plural of a neuter in the vowel-class (G. 
millium, D. & Ab. millibus, Acc. millia). The attributive numerals, 
which may be both definite and indefinite, either precede or follow 
the word millia, and such of them, as are declinable, must agree 
with it in gender and case, as: 

Duo millia or millia duo, two thousand ; trecenta millia or 
millia trecenta, 300,000 ; 

multa millia, many thousand (G. dudram millium or millium 
dudrum, &c.). 

Rem. 4. The nouns, connected with numerals from 2000 upward, are in 
Latin always placed in the GENITIVE PLURAL, being considered as 
ATTRIBUTES of the governing noun miliia. The arrangement of 
these phrases is fourfold, as: : 

2000 soldiers, duo militum millia, or militum millia duo, or duo 

millia militum, or millia militum duo; by 10,000 men, decem 

hominum milibus, or hominum millibus decem, or decem millibus 
hominum, or millibus hominum decem. 

Rem. 5. The numeral mille is an indeclinable ADJECTIVE, and is used of 
one thousand only, its governing noun alone being declined, as: 
oppida mille, G. oppidérum mille, D. oppidis mille. But in the Nom. 
and Acc. mille sometimes occurs as a SUBSTANTIVE, having its noun 
in the GENITIVE PLURAL, like millia, as mille hominum, 1000 men. 

Rem. 6.. The COMPOUND NUMERALS [that is 81, 49, 53, 96, 702, &c.] gen- 
erally are expressed by COORDINATION, according to the following 
rules : 

1. From 20 to 100 the larger number either precedes without ¢é, 

or follows with e¢, as: viginti tres or tres et vigintt. In compounds with 

one the numeral wnus remains in the SINGULAR, agreeing with ita 
noun in case and gender only,as: 51 women, femtnae guinguaginta 
una ; 21 cities, opmda unum et viginit. 

2. In numerals over 100 the larger number always precedes, 
either without or with et, which is placed immediately after the 
larger number, as: 356, trecenti quinquaginta sex; 1132, mille (et} 
sexcents triginta duo. 
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3. If numerals, denoting more than one 1000, are composed with 
smaller numbers, the governing noun must be connected with the 
latter, and cannot be made dependent on mila, so that it stands in 
the case, required by the construction, and not in the genitive as 
an attribute of milia, as: tria millia trecenti homines (not hominum), 
tribus milltbus trecentis hominibus. 

4, Numerals, composed with the numbers 8 or 9, generally are 
expressed by SUBTRACTION, as: 18, duodeviginti (literally two from 
twenty), 29, undetrigtnta (literally one from thirty), 99, undecentum. 

Rem. 7. The numerals from one million upward are expressed by MUL- 
TIPLICATION of a numeral ADVERB with 100,000, and the latter 
number is then generally rendered by a DISTRIBUTIVE (see § 259), 
as: A million, decies centéna miliia (literally 10 times 100,000); two 
millions, victes centéna millia (literally 20 times 100,000). 


§ 26. 5. Fractions are expressed either by the noun 
pars, in connection with the oRDINAL NuMERAIS (see § 261), or by 


the fractional parts of the as. 

Rem. 8. One half is expressed by the adjective dimidius, a, um, or by 
dimidia pars and a genitive, as: half an hour, hora dimidia, or 
dimidia horae pars. If the other fractions are expressed by ORDI- 
NALS with pars, the noun must be in the genitive, as: one third of a 
foot, tertia pedis pars. For the use of the fractional parts of the as 
see Part II. 

Rem. 9. Definite numerals of all classes more frequently follow, than 
precede their nouns. 

Rem. 10. The Roman notatiom of numbers was done by CAPITAL 
LETTERS (see X. Voc. 2d col.) The sign 0, annexed to [9 (500), 
makes its value 10 times greater. ‘Thus [99 marks 5000, and 
1909 50,000. In order to double the number, we prefix the sign 
C as often to it, as 9 is annexed. Thus CCIVO marks 10,000, and 
CCCINOD 100,000. The intermediate thousands, ten thousands, 
and hundred thousands are notated by repeating the single thou- 
sands, ten thousands, etc., as 3000 = CIO CIO CIO; 6000 = IDD 
CIO; 30,000 =CCIOON CCION CCIOO; 80,000 = IO000 CCION 
CCIOO CCIN0; 312,000 = CCCIDNDD CCCION0D0 CCCINNDD 
CCIOO CIO CI0- 

Indefinite form. 


§ 257. 6. The indefinite numerals, answering to the question 
quot, are the following : 
Solus, alone, only plerique, pl. t. very many, most 


aliquot sever al pauci, pl. t., few 
complires pauciores, fewer 
mulit, many paucissimi, fewest 
plures (plural of plus), more ommnes, all 
plurimi, most totus, the whole, 
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The indefinite numerals are thus inflecte]: Adiquoé is an inde: 
clinable plurale tantum. Solus and totus are declined like unus 
(G. soltus, tottus, &c.). Multi, plurimi, pauct and plerique 
(the last without a genitive) are declined like movable adjectives. 
Omnis and the pl. t. complires are inflected after the 3d declen- 
sion like an adjective of the vowel-class. Plus in the singular is 
@ QUANTITATIVE adjective (see L. xxxiv), being used in the NEUTER 
gender only ; its GEN. is pluris ; pat. and aBL. wanting. But its 
plural plures (m. & f.) with the neuter plura (not pluria) is 
complete (G. plurium, D. & Abl. pluribus, Acc. pluris, plura.) 
Rem. 11. Solus, which represents the UNITY of the indefinite numerals, 

is translated by only or alone, and is used in both singular and 
plural. The definite numeral unus often is employed in the same 
sense, and is then likewise used in both numbers, as: 
Scipio alone, solus Scipio or unus Scipio; of the only reason, 
solius or unius cause ; by virtue alone, sola or una virtiite ; only 
the Romans, soli or uni Romiini ; by the horsemen alone, solis or 
unis equitibus. 
Rem. 12. Zotus answers to the question “how many parts’, and is 
opposed to the fractional definite numerals, corresponding to the 
English “the whole” or ‘the whole of.” The singular of omnis fre- 
quently is used in the same signification. The English ‘the whole 
of” cannot be literally translated into Latin, but must be changed 
into an ADJECTIVE attributive phrase, as: The whole of Gaul, omnis 
or tota Gallia (not Gallize), Acc. omnem or totam Galliam. 
Omnis in the singular frequently is used as a determinative ad- 
jective in the meaning of guisgue, every, while in the plural (omnes) 
it corresponds to the English all, as: omne vitium, every vice; 
omnes homines, all men. 
Rem. 13. The indefinite numerals generally precede their governing nouns. 

§ 258. 7%. The adverbs, formed from the cardinal nu- 
merals, answer to the question quoties, how often? They are 
formed by the termination zes, except those corresponding to the 
first four numerals (Vocab. X). Thus are formed the adverbs 
toties (so many times, so often), aliqguoties and pluries (several 
times) from tot, aliquot, plures. Plerique forms the adverb 
plerumque (generally, mostly). The adverbs formed from the 


other indefinites belong to the quantitative class (p. 188). 


II. DISTRIBUTIVE NUMERALS. 


§ 259. 8. The Distrisctives are a class of cardinal numerals, 
peculiar to the Latin language, denoting a number, repeated as 
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often, as there are individuals or units in some collective or plural 
noun, to which the numeral refers. They are rendered by a 
simple cardinal numeral, either with or without the addition of 
“each” or “apiece.” They all are pluralia tantum, even the 
unity, sirguli, and are declined like movable adjectives. See 
X. Voe. col. 5. 


EXpPLaNation. In the following sentence: “ The consul gives 100 sesterces to each 
soldier” the numeral expression ‘100 sesterces” is conceived to be as often re- 
peated, as there are individual soldiers. We therefore employ the distributive, not - 
the SIMPLE cardinal in Latin, and translate, changing the noun of reference peaidier) 
into a PLURAL: Consul militibus centénos sexstertios dat. The word each is not 
always expressed, but often understood in English. ‘Thus in the sentence ‘ Men 

we two ears and one mouth” the numerals to and one must be translated by 
DISTRIBUTIVES, since cack man has two ears and one mouth: Homines binas auria 
et singula ora habent. From the saine reason DISTRIBUTIVES must be employed 
instead of the simple cardinals in MULTIPLIOATION, which operation involves a re- 
petition of one number as often, as thera are units in another, as: 

Twice two are four, bis bina sunt quatuor. 


Rem. 14. The distributive singuwli occurs in two different meanings: 1. 
as denoting the distributive UNITY, as in the second example of the 
EXPLANATION. Thus: one head, singula capita; one column, sin- 
galz columne. 2. It also denotes each, and in this meaning is often 
connected with the noun, to which a distributive numeral refers, as : 
Hach bench has four seats, singula subsellia quaternas sedig habent. 
Thus the first example in the EXPLANATION might be thus ex- — 
pressed: Consul singulis militibus centénos sestertios dat. 


§ 260. 9. The Distributives consist of an INTERROGATIVE 
form (quoténi, how many to each?), and a pEFINiTEe form, which 
with the exception of singult, adds the termination ni or é77 to the 
variously modified stems. There are no distributive INDEFINITES, 


and, in their stead, simple cardinals must be employed. 

Rem. 15. Distributives are used in place of simple cardinals with PLU- 
RALIA TANTUM and HETEROLOGICAL PLURALS, which have a singu- 
lar meaning, as ¢wo camps, bina castra (duo castra would mean two 
fortresses). But with words of this kind one oftener is expressed by 


the plural of wnus, and three by ¢trini instead of tern, as: One letier, 
uns litter ; three houses, trine zedes, 


ORDINALS. 


§ 261, 10. The orprat numerals consist : 1. of the inTER- 
ROGATIVE guotus (which in order), and its compound qwotusguis- 
gue; 2. of the prriniTE ordinals, enumerated XI. Voc. col. 
6; 3. of the INDEFINITE ordinals, denoting the last, highest, low 
est and middle orders. These are the superlatives : 


eo 
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ultimus summus, the highest 
extrémus the last infimus, the lowest 
postrémus medius, the middle. 

All ordinals, except prior and alter, terminate in ws, and are 
inflected like movable adjectives. Prior has the inflection of a 
COMPARATIVE. See Lesson XXXVII. 


Rem. 16. Quotus corresponds to the English ‘hich’ or ‘ what’, if an 
ordinal number is expected as an answer, as: What year? Quotus 
(not quis) annus—ANSWER: the twelfth—; What o'clock? Quota 
hora (literally: ‘which hour in order’). Quotusquisgue generally is 
translated by ‘how few /’, and is declined by inflecting both words, 
quotus and quisque. It always is used absolutely, that is without a 
noun, in Latin, and occurs in the MASCULINE SINGULAR only. 
Hence its PREDICATE, which in English always is in the PLURAL, 
must be the SINGULAR in Latin, as: How few understand those 
rules! Quotusquisque regulas illas intelligit! 
OxseRVATION. In the computation of the CALENDAR-YEARS and the Hours of the 
DAY, We generally use CARDINAL numbers in English, while in Latin Ordinals must 
be employed, as: 6 o'clock, hora sexta (literally the sixth hour); the year 1866, 
annus millesimus octingentesimus sexagesiimnus sextus. 

Rem. 17. The compound Ordinals are formed according to the same 
rule.as the compound Cardinals [Rem. 6], as: the 27th, vicesimus 
septimus, or septimus et vicesimus. The Ordinals more frequently 
follow than precede their nouns. oo ee 

Rem. 18. All ADVERBS, formed from ordinal numerals, have the form of 
the neuter adjectives, either in the accusative or ablative singular. 
Those that occur in Latin, are enumerated Voce. No. 4, as primum, 
for the first time, primo, in the first place. The ordinal adverbs in 
o sometimes are used instead of those in um. In enumerations the 
adverbs in 9 are more frequently used, than those in wm, as: He tn- 
tends first to deceive the citizens, then [secondly] to become a consul, 
and lastly to destroy ghe republic, Primo civis decipere, deinde consul 
fieri, postremo rempublicam evertere cupit. 


MULTIPLICATIVES. 


§ 262, 11. The wortipiicative numerals either denote the 
number of parts, of which a WHOLE consists, and then they are 
formed by the termination plex, as simplex, duplex, triplex ; or 
they express the MULTIPLE of another number, and then they ter 
minate in plus, as simplus, duplus, triplus, dc. Those in plex 
are inflected like adjectives of the 3d declension with vowel- 
stems (duplex, G. duplicis, Abl. duplici, N. pl. n. duplicia, G. 
duplicitum). Those in plus are inflected like movable adjectives. 

The multiplicatives are rendered either by cardinal numerals 
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compounded with ‘‘fold”, or by a numeral adverb with the addi- 
tion of ‘as much”, as triplex acies, a threefold line of battle ; 
quadruplum, four times as much. 


Rem. 19. The multiplicatives in plus almost always are used in the 
NEUTER SINGULAR as substantives, denoting AMOUNT, a8 poena 
quadrupli, a.fine, consisting of the fourfold amount. 

Rem. 20. Multiplicatives are formed from a few numbers only. All of 
these are enumerated VIII. Voc. No.5. The only multiplicative of 
the INDEFINITE form is multiplex, manyfold. 


EXERCISES. 
SIMPLE CARDINAL NUMERALS. 


1. How many Greeks! 2. How many arguments! 3. Of how many 
years? 4. To how many oxen? 5. One language. 6. One plum-tree. 
7%. One study. 8. The one Catiline. 9. Horace alone. 10. The onl 
kind. 11. Life only. 12. Only of God. 13. Of the only work. 14. 
Of the mouth alone. 15. To the only place. 16. To glory alone. 17. 
The only method (0)j.). 18. By labor alone. 19. Only by poverty. 20. 
One armistice. 21. The only images. 22. Of robberies alone. 23. To 
the houses alone. 24. Only by the gods. 25. Two suns. 26. Two 
systems. 27. Two pounds. 28. Both priestesses. 29. Of two parte. 
30. To two orators. 31. To both legions. 32. Two orders (08j.). 33. 
Two boats (0bj.). 34. Three women. 35. Of three oxen. 36. To three 
kings. 87. Three foot-soldiers (ofj.). 38. Of four soldiers. 39. By 18 
feet. 40. 19 years. 41. Of 28 days. 42. To 29 hours. 48. By 38 
months. 44. Of 39 pounds and a half. 45. Of 48 pints (seztarius). 46. 
By 49 acres (jugerum). 47. 59 paces (passus). 48. 88 inches (dtgitus) 
49. 81 sesterces (sestertivs). 50. Of 52 as. 51. 33 sides. 52. 34 cities 
53. 41 head of cattle. 54. By 42 questions. 55. Of 52 sheep. 56. 63 
mistakes. 57. 78 kinds. 58. 92 stones. 59. ‘cxxxvuII years. 60. 
CCXLIIT sentences. 61. CCCLIII words. 62. CCCCLXV sesterces. 63. 
DXXxII feet. 64. DCLVI paces. 65. DCCLXV—. pounds (pondo). 66. 
DCCCLXXII slaves. 67. DCCCCI years. 68. CCI inhabitants. 69. M ses- 
terces. 70. CCIO9 CCIOO sesterces. 71. By Mmm letters (of the alphabet.) 
%2. To clo cio cio clo soldiers. 73. Of 100 feet. 74. Ioo cio (6000) 
horsemen. 75. cC100 houses. 76. By MDCCLIX years. 77. To Clo Clo 10 
XxIv books. 78. CIO CIO CIO Cid Lit fishes. 79. CCI99 CCIOD CLI paces. 
80. 1900 CIO CIO CIO LXX pounds. 81. CCCCI99000 sesterces. 82. CCCCID0900 
CCCCINNI0 CCCCINNN9 CCCINDD CCIDO CIO CC sesterces. 

83. One fourth of a pint. 84. By one-sixth of the distance (interval- 
lum). 85. Halfa house. 86. To one-half ofthe army. 87. Of so many 
verses. 88. To just as many harbors. 89. Many questions (0)j7.). 90. 
Many lightnings 91. By several occasions. 92. More treaties. 93. Of 
more nations. 94. More orders (0}j.). 95. By most wares. 96. Very 
many augurs (0fj.). 97. Of few states. 98. Of all conditions. 99. 
All animals. 100. By all goddesses. 101. The whole of Germany. 


1The Roman capitals, used here and in the following phrases, must be translated by 
Latin numerals. | 
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102. Of the whole difficulty. 108. To the whole cohort. 104. The 
whole (02j.) of the army. 105. By the whole of the globe. 106. Few 
pleasures (0j.). 

DISTRIBUTIVES, 


1. Singule arces a singulis cohortibus defenduntur. 2. Equi pedes 
quaternos habent, *insecta senos, cancri autem denos. 38. Legiones Ro- 
minz peditum cohortis denas, singule autem cohortes quadringénos 
vicénos milites continent. 4. Militibus *pretoriinis singula millia ‘ses- 
tertium, cohortibus,* urbinis quingéni, legionariis trecéni Augusti ‘tes- 
tamento ftlegantur. 5. Tricies tricéna sunt nongenta. 6. Singula templi 
latera quinis denis columnis ornantur. 7%. Binas horas *musice, ternas 
grammatice, quaternas Sseometrie studio quotidie *tribuere solémus. 

1. Two acres of land to each are divided "among the plebs. 2. The 
Mormons “marry two, three or more wives. 3. The fingers of men 
have three ‘joints, the thumb (has) two. 4. Each ‘regiment contains 
1000 soldiers. 5. The leader promises one 'talent to each conspirator. 
6. Two slaves '8are allowed to each soldier. 7. Each wall (of the house) 
is supported by 6 posts. 8. Most houses of this city have two stories. 
9. A centurion generally leads 100 soldiers. 10. The duumvirs allow to 
each *'colonist 16 acres of *land. 11. Five times 23 are 115. 12. Six 
times 38 are 228. 


ORDINALS AND MULTIPLICATIVES. 


1. Of the first vear. 2. The first ranks. 8. Of the second battle. 4. 
To the third house. 5. The fourth street (0bj.). 6. By the fifth daughter. 
7, A sixth wedding. 8. To the eleventh hour. 9. By the 19th *cen- 
tury. 10. By the 28th regiment. 11. Of the 39th sentence. 12. The 
41st “chapter (0fj.). 18. By the 51st *milestone. 14. To the 62d ques- 
tion. 15. To the 119th day. 16. By the 273d night. 17. Of the year 
thes 18. Nine o’clock. 19. The 1001st month (00j.). 20. By the year 

867. : 

21. What “class (in order)? 22. By what day (in order)? 23. To 
what legion (in order)? 24. How few are unhurt! 25. How few prefer 
truth to life and wealth! 26. How few seem to observe this law! 27. 
The last province. 28. Of the last city. 29. By the last reason. 30. 
Of the highest mountain. 31. By the lowest valley. 32. The highest 
“tops. 33. Of the middle houses. 34. By the middle legion. 35. The 
soldiers attack a double number of the enemies. 36. We do not wish 
to *8expose ourselves to a threefold danger. 37. The garrison cam 
*withstand the attack of a tenfold number of soldiers. 


NUMERAL ADVERBS. 


1. It is necessary to read this book twice. 2. We do not wish to say 
the same thing three times. 3. You must repeat this sentcnce several 


2 Insectum, an insect. * Milites preetoriani, the body-guard. 4 Nouns of the 
second declension, denoting coin. weight and measure, tnke the termination wm, 
instead of orum,in Gren. Piur. 5 Legionarius, a soldier of the legions. * Testamentum, 
a will, testament. 7 Musica, music. § Geometria, geometry. *® To devote. 1° Ager, 
11 Translate “to”. 12 Mormo. 12 Ducere. !4 Articulus, ?8 Pollex. 36 Legio. '7 Talen- 
tum. 18 Zo allow, concedere. 1° Tignum. 2° Tabulatio. 9! Colénus, ®2 Ager. 7% Sa» 
culum. 2¢Csaput. 7° Lapis. °° Classis. 2% Cacimen. %° Objicere. 2° Sastindrea 
* Cohors urb&na, @ city-cohort. t Legiire, to bequeath. 


lpseesisce Ne pionatctcetueninrin casei 
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times. 4. 101 times 3 are 303. 5. This man now is consul for the third 
time. 6. We intend to defeat the enemy a second time. 7. The author 
first relates the cause and origin of the rebellion, then the history of 
the war itself, and lastly the “murder of the *president. 8. To be 
defrauded is first “inconvenient, secondly foolish, and thirdly disgrace- 
ful. 9. I see this man to-day for the first time. 10. Gajus for the sec- 
ond time is accused of a theft. 


LESSON XXXIV. 
FORM-ADJECTIVES. 


SECTION DL—QUANTITATIVES, QUALITATIVES AND 
POSSESSIVES, 


I, QUANTITATIVES. 


§ 263. 1. Quantitative adjectives are those, which include 
the idea of an amount, and their primary function is that of 
determining the quantity of such things as are measured or 
weighed, as: vinum, aurum, frumentum. But they also are 
used in order to determine the INTENsITy of ABSTRACT nouns, as: - 
tempus, dolor, virtus. They consist : 

1. Of the inrERROGATIVE guantus, how much, how great ; 

2. Of the peFinires tantus, so much, so great; tantusdem, 
just so (as) much, 

8. Of the following InpErFINirTEs : 


Aliquantus, not alittle nimtus, too much parwm, too little, 

mutus, much paulum, little not enough 

plus, more; plurimum, minus, less; minimum, sats, enough 
most, very much. least, very little. nihil, nothing. 


§ 264, 2. Quantitative adjectives have two constructions: 

a. The adjective is placed in the sine. of the NEUTER GEN- 
DER and its governing noun assumes the grammatical form of 
QD ATTRIBUTE in the genitive, as : 

much wine, multum vini (literally much of wine, a great 


20 Opdes. 81 Prinoceps. 83 7b defraud, circumventre. %? Incommodas, 
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amount of wine); quantum argenti, how much silver; 
tantum temporis, so much time. 

This is called the PARTITIVE CONSTRUCTION. 

b. The adjective retains, as it always does in English, the 
form of the arrrisuTe, and agrees with its governing noun in 
gender, number and case, as: guanta audacta, how much 
boldness ; multo vino, by much wine. 


The FormER construction is the ruLE, when the adjective 


stands in the nominative or accusative singular. But in cone 

nection with aBsrracr nouns, the adjective may, even in this 

case, be construed according to the latter method, as: quanta 
temeritas, what a recklessness ! 

The Latrer construction always must be used, if the adjective 
is in another case than nominative or accusative singular, as : 
tanto timore (not tanto timoris), by so much fear. 

§ 265. 3. The following quantitative adjectives: plus, paw- 
lum, parum, nihil and satis are of NEUTER gender, having neither 
@& MASCULINE nor & FEMININE form. They have no other cases but 
NOMINATIVE and ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. Hence they always must 
be used in the partiTIVE construction, as: more water, plus aque; 
a little patience, paulum patientise ; not provisions enough, 
parum frumenti ; blood enough, satis sanguinis. NzAil is then 
translated by “no,” as : “nthil praemii,” no reward; nihil auri, 
no gold. 


Rem. 1. When the English adjectives more, a little, enough, etc., must 
be translated by Latin genitives, datives or ablatives, the words, 
mentioned above, cannot be used, and other expressions, or circumlo- 
cutions must be employed, Thus, instead of plus we say “ major 
copia’ "(a greater quantity); instead of paulwm we employ the de- 
gcriptive adjective exiguus ; instead of satis the relative clause 
“ quod satis est’’; instead of nihil the determinative nullus. 

Rem. 2. The adjective minus, in this form, likewise is a neuter, and can 
be used in the PARTITIVE construction only. It has a masculine 
and feminine form minor (Lesson XXXVIII.), which however isa 
DESCRIPTIVE adjective, corresponding to the English adjective 
“smaller”. This DESCRIPTIVE adjective minor, in connection with 
the noun copia, must be used instead of the QUANTITATIVE adjective 
minus, if the construction requires a genitive, dative or accusative, 
as: by less water, mindre aquae copia. 


§ 266. 4. The other quantitatives (tantus, guantus, &c.) 
have a complete inflection, and may be used either in the partitive 
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construction, or so that they agree with their nouns in number, 

gender and case, according to § 264, as: quanta indulgentia 

(or guantum indulgentiae), how much indulgence ! tantum spa- 

tium (or tantum spatii), so much distance; nimio vino (not 

nimio vint), by too much wine ; muito labore (not multo labo- 
ris), by much labor. 

Rem. 8. Quantus and tantus also have the meaning of the DESCRIPTIVE 
adjectives “how great” and “so great,” and in this signification 
always must agree with their nouns in gender, number and case, 
as: guantus vir, how great a man! tanti imperatores, so great 
generals ! 

Rem. 4. The English “what” or “ what a,” asking for the QUANTITY or 
INTENSITY of something, always should be rendered by guantus, not 
by qui, as: what a price, quantum pretium! “Much money’ is 
translated by magna pecunia not by multum pecunia. “So much 
money,” “how much money” are more frequently expressed by 
quanta and tanta pecunia, than by quantum pecunia, etc. ‘‘ Many 
troops”’ is rendered magne (not multe) copie. So always quan- 
te and tanie (not quot and tot) copia. 

Rem. 5. Tantus, quantus, and plus sometimes occur in diminutive 
forms with the termination «dls ; tantulus, with the meaning “ so 
little,” quantulus =“ how litle,” and plusculum = a little more. 


II. Qua.rrativEs. 


§ 267. 5. As the quantitative adjectives include the idea of 
an aMoUNT, SO the quaLtraTives include the idea of a quatiry. 
They consist: 1. of the interrogative gualis, what kind of, what 
sort of ; 2. of the indefinite ¢adés, such kind of, such, as: quadlis 
vir, what kind of man; ¢adis vir, such a man. 

They are inflected like adjectives of the 3d declension of the 
vowel-class, and agree with their nouns in gender, number and 
case, as: Qualia animalia, what kind of animals; talz verbo, 


by such a word. 


Rem. 6. An indefinite form of the qualitatives does not exist. Their place is sup- 
plied by phrases in the genitive, consisting of indefinites of the determinative 
class with the nouns modus or genus, as: Homines cujusque generis, men of every 
kind. Verda cujusguam generis, words of any kind. 


ITI. Possessives. 


§ 26S. 6. The possessive adjectives represent the three 
grammatical persons as ATTRIBUTES, and stand instead of the gen- 
itive case of the PERSONAL PRONOUNS, as pater noster, our father 
(instead of “ the father of us”). They have 1. an interrogative 
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form cujus, cuja, cujum, which is translated by the English pos 

sessive case whose, but in good prose rarely occurs ; 2. a definite 

form, which is derived from the stems of the personal pronouns : 
meus, my tuus, thy on le her, tts 
noster, our vester, your their. 


Rem. 7. From the stem of the pronoun of the 3d person 1s, ea, id no pos- 
sessive adjective is formed. Instead of it the genitives ejus, edrwm, 
eadrum are used, the distinction of which from the possessive 
suus will be explained L. XXXVI, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 8. The inflection of the possessives is that of the movable adjec- 
tives. But meus has mi, not mee, for the vocative singular of the 
masculine, as: mi fii,O my son! Noster and vester lose the e of 
the termination er in their inflection—FEM. nostra, GEN. nostri, nos- 
trae, &c. Possessives generally follow their nouns, except the voca- 
tive mi, and when they are used with emphasis. 

Rem. 9. The possessive adjective of the 38d person, suws, has an ANTE- 
CEDENT, like the pronouns of the 3d person. In the English lan- 
guage the possessives his, her, its, their, assume the gender of this 
antecedent, which is not the case in Latin. Here the possessive 
agrees with its governing noun, like other adjectives, and not with 
its antecedent. Thus filivs suus may mean his, her or thetr son, and 
amicitia sua may denote his, her or their friendship. 

Rem. 10. The English possessives, frequently are not expressed at all in 
Latin, when they are easily understood from the connection, 48: _ 
Parents love their children, parentes liberos amant. 


ADVERBS. 


§ 269. 7. The Possessives do not form adverbs at all. The 
Qualitatives gwalis and talis form the adverbs qualiter and 
taliter, but these have no classic authority. The Quantitatives 
borrow the accusative singular of their neuters for adverbs ; 
hence plus, satis, minus, paulum, parum are used as adverbs 
without any change. Instead of tantwm and quantum the ad- 
verbs tantopere (so much) and guantopere (how much) fre- 
quently occur. Vimius makes the adverb nimis. 

Ex. You speak enough, satis loquimini. They do not 
pronounce distinctly enough, parum dilucide enuntiant. 
How much do we love thee, quantopere te diligimus ! 


Rem. 11. These quantitative adverbs have the peouliarity, that they 
may indicate the intensity or the degree of ADJECTIVES or other 
ADVERBS, and must then be considered as their OBJECTS, as: 


The troops fight less vigorously, Copies minus acriter pugnant. 
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The scholars are diligent enough, Discipuli satis diligentes sunt. 
They tarry too long, nimis diu commorantur. 

Instead of tantum and quantum the adverbs guam (how) and 
tam (so) must be used in connection with adjectives or adverbs, as; 
How sad is this defeat, Quam tristis hec clades est! So quickly 
passes time away, tam celeriter tempus effugit ! 


EXERCISES. 
QUANTITATIVES AND QUALITATIVES. 


1. How much pay? 2. How much salt? 8. How much dung? 4. 
How much advantage! 5. How great an eloquence! 6. What a per- 
severance! 7. Of how much avarice! 8. To how great an enmity ! 
9. By how much meat? 10. By how much money? 11. By what a 
scholarship! 12. How great battles! 13. How great and many mir- 
acles! 14. Not a little iron (ferrum). 15. Nota little advantage. 16 
By not a little fear. 17. So much milk. 18. So much authority. 19 
So much poverty. 20. So great a kingdom. 21. So great and many 
philosophers! 22. Of so much prudence. 23. By so much pride. 24 
Just as much wine. 25. Justas much silver. 26. Much beeswax (cera). 
27. By much clay (argillum). 28. Of much money. 29. Much honey 
30. By too much bread. 31. Too much negligence. 32. More fooa 
83. More sleep. 34. A little prudence. 35. A little time. 386. Toa 
little diligence. 37. Not confidence enough. 388. Salt enough. 39. 
Vegetables (obsonium, SING.) enough. 40. Not faith enough. 41. No 
hope. 42. No damage. 48. Most silver. 44. Very much fear. 45. 
Less poison. 46. Less wine and more bread. 

47. What kind of a body? 48. Of what sort of crime? 49. To what 
kind of society? 50. By what kind of argument? 51. What kind of 
soldiers? 52. What kind of precepts? 53. Of what sort of rules? 54. 
By what sort of remedies? 55. Such kind of poison. 56. Such kind of 
pleasures. 57. Such dangers. 58. Of such occasions. 59. To such 
things. 60. Such states (00j.). 61. By such a system. 


POSSESSIVES. 


1, My house. 2. My poem. 8. My books. 4. My boats. 5. O my 
Pompey! 6. O my friend! 7. O my queen! 8. Thy voice. 9. Thy 
works, 10. Thy wedding. 11. His money. 12. Her danger. 18. Its 
origin. 14. Their gift. 15. His habits. 16. Its roots. 17. Her mes- 
sengers. 18. Oursystem. 19. Yourcrime. 20. Our lives. 21. Of my 
leisure. 22. Of my suspicions. 23. Of thy welfare. 24. Of thy teach- 
ers. 25. Of his guilt. 26. Of her crime. 27. Of its usefulness. 28. Of 
their fame. 29. Of his victories. 30. Of their plans. 31. Of our folly. 
82. Of our questions. 33. Of your king. 34. Of your clients. 35. To 
my journey. 36. To thy youth. 37. To his origin. 38. To her fear. 
89. By his house. 40. By her ambassador. 41. By my anxiety. 42. By 
thy language. 43. By my feet. 44. By thy foot-soldiers. 45. Your 
death (00j.). 46. Our pains (0/j.). 47. We are unwilling to break our 
word (fides). 48. They intend to defend their country, lives and chil 
dren. 49. The king seems to change his plan. 
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ADVERBS, 


1. How much (do) we grieve! 2. How much (do) you rejoice! 8 
How just are thy judgments! 4. How moderately he acts! 5. You 
praise him so much! 6. Thy son is so modest! 7. He adorns the city sc 
much! 8. We work just as much. 9. We sleep much and you watch 
more. 10. We daily love him more. 11. They seem to perform this 
work less ably (aptws). 12. The king is now less desirous of glory. 13. 
Gajus imitates too much the example of his father. 14. Our soldiers 
advance a little, but cannot sustain the attack of the enemies. 15. You 
are too little attentive, O boys! 16. You work enough, but not patiently 


enough.’ 


LESSON XXXY. 
COMBINATION OF FORM-ADJECTIVES. 


§ 270, 1. When Form-adjectives are combined with each 
other or with attributes of other kinds, the Latin language gen- 
erally observes a certain order of the words. Although frequent 
deviations from the regular order occur, either for the sake of 
emphasis, or for other rhetorical reasons, it nevertheless is neces- 
sary to consider this order as the Norma arrangement. If per- 
fectly familiarized with this order, we shall better appreciate the 
reasons, by which the Latin authors have been induced, often to 
modify the usual arrangement. 

§ 271. 2. Interrogative adjectives of all classes pre- 
cede all members of the attributive phrases, to which they belong. 
The rest of the phrase is arranged, as it would be without the 
interrogative, as: What daughter of Gajus, que Gaji filia? 
Which diligent boy, quis puer diligens? How great an industry 
of men, quanta hominum industria ! 

§ 272. 3. The Demonstratives hic, ille, iste 
generally take the middle place in the phrase, and the Posses-« 
sives the last, as: Magnus ille vir, that great man; Hortus 
suburbanus tuus, thy suburban garden. 


Rem. 1. When POssESSsIVES are combined with hic, ille, iste, the arrange- 


ment according to this rule must be the following: 1. Governing 
noun, 2. hic, tlle or iste, 3. Possessive, as: Liber tle tuus, that book 
of thine. The English language in this combination employs the 


~t 


Oe 
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substantive form of the possessive (mine, ours, &c.), connecting it by 
the preposition “of”, as: By this field of his, agro hoc suo. 

en & DESCRIPTIVE adjective enters this combination, it gen- 
erally precedes the other members of the phrase, as: That incredi- 
ble patience of thine, incredibilis illa patientia tua. 

Rem. 2. When hic, ile, iste are combined with any adjective except a pos- 
sessive, this adjective generally takes the first place in the phrase, 
as: Ipsum illum virum, that very man ; eddem ila femind, by that 
same woman ; tribus ilis causis, by those three causes; magnu haec 
pericula, these great dangers. 

Rem. 3. When PossEssIVES are connected with other adjectives, 
the latter generally precede the rest of the phrase, the possessives 
taking the last place according to rule, as: Some friend of thine, 
aliquis amicus tuus; Many slanderers of mine, multi obtrectatores 
mei; Three gardens of ours, tres horti nostri; Thy pleasaut letter, 
jucunds litters tue. 

However, the arrangement in this combination is less bound to a 
strict rule than any other, and especially in the combination of DE- 
SCRIPTIVE adjectives with possessives every possible position of the 
words is allowed. 


§ 273. 4. Indefiimite adjectives in connection with 
DESCRIPTIVES generally take the last place in the phrase, the rest 
of the phrase being arranged, as it would be witnout the Indefi- 
nite, as: Pugna memorabilis nulla, no remarkable battle ; 
Gallia Cisalpina tota, the whole Cisalpine Gaul. But some 
indefinites, especially guidam and aliquis, often take the middle 
place in the phrase, and in this case the descriptive adjective 
generally precedes, as: Clari quidam oratores, some renowned 
orators. 

Rem. 4. The indefinite numeral mz/ét in combination with a descriptive 
adjective generally is connected by the conjunction et, as: Many 
useful books, libri multi et utiles. 

Rem. 5. The indefinite adjective alius frequently is connected with 
other indefinites, and generally precedes then the latter, the gov- 
erning noun taking the middle place, as: Alius scriptor nemo (nu: 
lus), no other writer. Thus are used: Alius quisguam and alius 
ullus, any other ; alius quidam and alius aliguis, some other; alié 
multi, many others; alius quisque, every other; alii omnes, all 
other (cetert omnes, all the other), 

§ 274. 5. Definite numerals in connection with 
DESCRIPTIVE adjectives generally occupy the last place in the 
phrase, as: Bellum Punicum tertiwm, the third Punic war. 

§ B75. 6. Form-adjectives, combined with attributive 
gonilives, generally have the same position, as descriptive 
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adjectives, that is: they precede the genitive, the governing noun 
taking the last place in the phrase, as: Zhe same crime of 
Verres, idem Verris scelus; Some avenger of our wrongs, 
aliquis injuriarum nostraram ultor. If atiributive genitives enter 
a phrase, containing several combined adjectives, the genitive 
generally is placed immediately before its governing noun, as: 
Miro rllo ludorum spectaculo, by that wonderful sight of the 
games ; Belli Vejentani annus quintus, the fifth year of the 
Vejentian war. 
EXERCISES. 


INTERROGATIVES. 1. Which daughter of the king? 2. To what folly 
of the populace? 3. To what crimes of thy assistant? 4. By what dis- 
turbance (perturbatio) and anxiety of thy mind? 5. Which of the two 
ambassadors of the Macedonians? 6. By which of the two daughters 
of your defender. 7. The flamen (08j.) of what god? 8. By the guilt of 
which of the two deserters? 9. The death (08j.) of which robber? 10. 
How many and how great crimes of thy son! 11. To how many victo- 
ries of the Roman arms! 12. What year of the Peloponnesian war? 
18. By how great a bravery of our soldiers! 

Hic, ILUE, IsTk. 1. That same question (08.). 2. Those same 
boundaries. 3. By those same troops. 4. To those very faults. 5. To 
that very system. 6. Of that general himself. 7. Of these ambassadors 
themselves. 8. That same dream. 9. By this same force. 10. By 
this very peace. 11. Of this whole region. 12. All those names. 13. 
That war alone. 14. Of this other accident. 15. That great fortune. 
16. Of these wretched deserters. 17. Of these brave troops. 18. These 
dangerous examples. 19. By that treachery of Lysander. 20. Te this 
victory of Cn. Pompejus. 21. By that custom of the legions. 22. That 
splendid reign (imperium) of Augustus. 23. To that extraordinary 
bravery of the Roman hostages. 24. Rome alone, that constant friend 
and helper (adjiitor) of weak nations. 

PossEssivEs. 1. My little (eriguwus) scholarship. 2. Of thy learned 
friend. 3. To his firm friendship. 4. To her grateful heart. 5. By his 
great eloquence. 6. Our wretched lot. 7. Of my brave citizens. 8 
By your imprudent hatred. 9. Thy very father (olj.). 10. That rival 
of thine. 11. Of that (female) rival of thine. 12. By that rashness of 
theirs. 13. Those flatteries of yours. 14. These plans of mine. 15. 
To this slander of yours. 16. Those ships of ours. 17. These argu- 
ments of his. 18. The fruits of my recent labors. 19. The death of 
thy old friends. 20. By the unchanged faith of our brave citizens. 2i. 
All your crimes. 22. The whole (0j.) of our inheritance. 23. By their 
confidence alone. 24. To your other affairs. 25. Most friends of mine. 
26. No relative of ours. 27. How great a fear of theirs! 28. How many 
enmities (simultas) of yours! 26. To the rest of thy fortune. 30. To 
those pernicious plans of yours. 31. To that inveterate hatred of his. 
32. His last words. 33. The last gifts of thy grateful citizens. 

INDEFINITES. 1. Some rebellious states. 2. To a certain Latin 
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citizen, 3. By no human help. 4. Of any hidden plan. 5. Every free- 
born (tngenuus) citizen (obj.). 6. Other learned writers. 7. By the left 
wing alone. 8. Of few good orators. 9. Many pleasant letters. 10. 
Several parts of the province. 11. To no fraud of the magistrates. 12. 
To the whole system of discussion (disputatio). 13. Most orators of 
Greece. 14. Many provinces of the Roman empire. 15. Few examples 
of consular (conswlaris) gravity. 16. No other commander. i7. By no 
other king. 18. To any other reason. 19. Of any other Athenian. 20. 
Some other occasion (007.). 21. To many other young men. 22. Of 
every other chief. 23. All other mistakes. 24. Some books of mine. 
25. Certain disturbers (¢urbator) of the public peace. 26. Many grave 
errors of yours. 27. That extraordinary fortune of many citizens of 
ours. 28. To the unchanged love of all my relatives. 29. The votes of 
all the other tribes. 30. So great a unanimity (consensus) of all foreign 
nations. 

DEFINITE NUMERALS. 1. Three 'freight-ships. 2. Of 17 long ships. 
3. Fifteen *Jonic columns. 4. 3000 *mercenary soldiers. 5. To a dis- 
tance of 5000 Roman paces ( passus). 6. An attack of 12000 ‘Numidian 
horsemen and of 20,000 Hispanian and ®Gallic foot-soldiers. 7. To the 
366th verse of the second book. 8. To the 14th year of the second 
’Punic war. 9. The second and third years of the *Peloponnesian war. 
10. The 82d year of *American independence. 


LESSON XXXVI. 
THE PRONOUNS IN THE ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASE. 


I. THE PRONOUNS AS GOVERNING WORDS. 


§ 276. 1. Pronouns generally cannot govern ATTRIBUTES. 
Thus we neither in English can say the great J, the great you, 
nor in Latin magnus ego, pulcher tu, &c. But there are three 
kinds of attributes, which may depend on pronouns: 1. Parmict- 
PLES, 2. ApposiTions, 3. The FORM-ADJECTIVES ipse, solus, unus, 
totus, and the plural of omais. 

Rem. 1. For the connection of pronouns. with PARTICIPLES see Part II. 
Rem. 2. APPOSITIONS may be connected with pronouns of the Ist and 2d 
persons, but not with those of the third person, as: (wes te, 


Camille, alterum urbis conditorem, damnant, the citizens condemn 
thee, O ‘Camillus, the second founder of the city. yo, Themistocles, 


1 Freight, by the adjective onerarius. 2 Ionicus. % Mercenarius. ‘ Numidicus. 
‘6 Hispanicus. ¢ Gallicus. 7 Punicus. §® Peloponnesiacus. ® Americ&nus, !° Libertas. 
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vos salito, I, Themistocles, greet you. When pronouns, that govern ap- 
positions, are at the same time SUBJECTS, they sometimes are omitted, 
as Themistocles vos saliito. In this construction the predicate agrees 
in person with the pronominal subject understood. Some modern 

mmarians, imagining, that the predicate (swiiito) was agreeing 
with Themistocles, mistaking this noun for the subject, invented, in 
order to explain such an agreement, the theory of the first and 
second persons of NOUNS. 

§ 277. 2. If the form-adjectives ipse, solus, unus, totus and 
omnis are used as attributes of pronouns, they agree with the 
latter in NUMBER and case. In GENDER they agree with the aNTE- 
CEDENTS Of the pronouns of the third person, and with the con- 
ceived gender of those of the first and second,as: By me alone, 
me solo ov me sola, according as the pronoun of the first person 
(me) is conceived to denote a male ora female. Thus: By him 
alone, eo solo; by her alone, ea sola; by tt alone, eo solo or ea 
sola, according to the gender of the antecedent of the pronoun 
8, ea, id. 


Virtue is the faithful companion of adversity, and by it alone we are 
happy, virtus fida rerum adversarum comes est, efique sold beati 
sumus. 


§ 278. 3. Solus and unus as attributes of pronouns are 
translated by alone or only. Totus in this connection is rendered 
by the adverb wholly, as: He devotes himself wholly to litera- 
ture, totum se (or se totum) litteris dat. Ommnes in this connec. 
tion is translated by al, but so that the pronoun generally is con- 
pected with it by means of the preposition of, while in Latin 
omnes must agree in case with its governing pronoun, as: Zo all 
of us, omnibus nobis ; all of you, omnes vos. 

§ 279. 4. Zpse as attribute of pronouns of the Ist and 2d 
persons is thus translated : 

N. Ipse 690, OF egu ipse, myself, I myself, even I. 

G. mei ipsius, of myself, even of me. 

D. miht ipsi or tpat mthi, to myself, even to me. 

A. me ipsum (ipsam) or tpsum me, myself, even me. 
A. me ipsa (ipsa) or tpso me, by myself, even by me. 

In the plural the enclitic me¢ generally is attached to the pro- 
nouns, except in the genitive, as: N. nosmet ipsi (we) ourselves ; 
G. nostri ipsorum, of ourselves ; D. nobismet ipsis, to ourselves ; 
A. nosmet ipsos, ourselves ; Ab]. nobismet ipsis, by ourselves 
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§ SSO. 5. If tpse is an attribute of the pronouns of the third 
person, the pronoun 7s, ea, id, generally is omitted in Latin, but 
the reflexive pronoun sui, sibi, se, always must be expressed, as ° 


SIMPLE PRONOUN. _ REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 


N. dpe (inst. of 73 ipse), he himself, 
imself, even he . 
G. ipsius (inst. of ejus ipsius), of | G. suit ipsius, of himself 
nines If ; 
D. ips, to himself, even to him D. sibi ipsi, to himself 
na epsum, himself, even him A. se ipsum, himself 


. tpso, by himself, even by him. A. sé tpso, by himself. 


Rem. 3. The plural is formed in the same way, as: Jpsi, they themselves, 
even they ; tpsorum, of themselves, even of them, &€.; but sw ipso- 
rum, of themselves, &c., with a reflexive meaning. 

Bem, 4. The English pronominal compounds with se7 are used in three 
different significations, according to which they are differently trans- 
lated into Latin. 

These pronominal compounds 1. serve to make SIMPLE pronouns 
EMPHATICAL, which means, that the pronouns are either expressly 
or tacitly opposed to other persons or things. The NOMINATIVES 
myself, thyself, himself, ourselves, &c., can have no other meaning 
than this. In this signification the compounds with self, when they 
belong to the first or second person, are translated according to 
& 279 (ipse ego, met ipsius, éc.). But when they belong to the third 
person, they simply are rendered by ipse, without the addition of a 
pronoun (§ 280), as: They condemn m seh, me ipsum condemnant. 
They accuse himself, ipsum accisant. He himself refutes this opinion 
ipse hanc opinionem refellit. She wishes to own the house herself 
ipsa domum possidére cupit. 

2. The pronominal compounds with self also serve to express the 
REFLEXIVE relation. This relation has been considered § 233. 
The student may easily distinguish this relation from the former 
one, by trying to substitute for the pronominal compounds a com- 
bination of even with the sIMPLE pronouns. If such a substitution. 
ig admissible, it generally is an evidence, that the pronominal com- 
pounds with sdf have an EMPHATICAL, and not a REFLEXIVE 
meaning. ; 

3. But even the REFLEXIVE relation may be made EMPHATICAL, 
and even here the English language uses the same pronominal com- 
pounds, distinguishing the emphasis, that is placed upon them, 
merely by the RHETORICAL ACCENT. On the contrary in Latin the 
EMPHATICAL refiexive relation is expressed by the addition of tpse 
to the reflexive pronouns according to § 279 and 280. 

In the sentence, “ HE RESOLVES TO DEVOTE HIMSELF TO LITERA- 
TURE,” the word “ HIMSELF” is reflexive WITHOUT emphasis, and 
hence we use the reflexive se without ipse : Litteris se dare statutt. 
In the sentence: ‘‘ HE INTENDS TO DESTROY BOTH HIS COUNTRY ANE 
HIMSELF,” the word himself is both reflexive and emphatical, and 
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hence we translate it by the reflexive pronoun se in connection with 
ipse: Ht patriam et se tpsum perdere cult. Often there is an 
cmphasis without an expressed opposition of the pronoun to other 
persons or things. Such an emphasis can be seen by the CONNEC- 
TION alone, since it is solely determined by the RHETORICAL ACCENT. 
Thus the sentence: ‘‘ HE INTENDS TO KILL HIMSELF,” is differently 
translated, according as we place the accent on the verb “At,” or 
on the pronoun “ Aimself.” In the former case the pronoun has no 
emphasis, and is translated without tpse (se interficere vult). In the 
latter case the pronoun is emphatical, and must be translated by se 
and tpse. In the following exercises those pronouns, which are 
meant to be emphatical, have been printed in Jtalics. 

§ VSI. 6. Instead of the attributive phrase, which is formed 
by a reflexive pronoun as governing word and zpse as attribute, 
the Latin more frequently makes ¢pse an attribute of the antE- 
CEDENT Of the reflexive, that is the suBsect of its governing verb 
or adjective, so that zpse generally stands in the NoMINATIVE, 
whatever may be the case of the reflexive, as: Cato kills himself, 
Cato se ipse (or ipse se) interficit ; virtue is similar to itself, 
virtus sibi ipsa similis est. 

But in two instances ipse agrees with the REFLEXIVE: 1. When 
the reflexive object is coérpInaTe with other objects, as: Gajus 
detains both me and himself, Gajus et me et se ipsum detinet. 
2. When the reflexive corresponds to the English one’s self, as: 
It is wicked to kill one’s self, se ipsum interficere nefas est. 

§ 282, 7. If the pronouns, on which one of the adjectives 
tpse, solus, d&c., depends as an attribute, are in the nominative, 
they are frequently omitted, as: Zhou entertuinest this opinion 
alone, hanc opinionem solus tenes. The same omission often 
takes place, if these adjectives depend on any case of the pro- 
noun is, ea, id, as: They surround the enemies and capture all 
of them, hosts circumdant atque omnis capiunt. 


Il. THE PRONOUNS AS ATTRIBUTES. 


§ 283. 8. In English the pronouns generally are not em- 
ployed as atrrisutes, but are changed into PosSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. 
Thus “my father” stands instead of “‘ the father of me’; “our 
house,” instead of “the house of us;” “his son” instead of “ the 
sonof him” etc. In the same way the Latin language uses posses- 
sive adjectives (§ 268) instead of the genitives of the personal pro- 
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nouns of the 1st and 2d persons. But in the rH1Rp PERSON either 
the possessive adjective sezzs is used, or the genitivesof the pro- 
nouns ¢jus, edrum, eGrum, both forms corresponding to the English 
possessives his, her, tts, their. “ His, her, their father” may be 
rendered pater suus or pater ejus (edrum etc.), but with a dif- 
ference between the two forms. 


Rem. 5. The question whether to express the English possessive hes etc. 
by the Latin pronominal genitive ejus etc. or the possessive adjec- 
tive swus, is determined by the same rules as the use of the demon- 
strative and reflexive forms of the pronouns (§ 238). Hence the 
form of the possessive is decided by the place of its antecedent. When 
the antecedent of his, her, &c., stands in a phrase, combined with 
that of the possessive, we use swwws, except when the antecedent is 
an ATTRIBUTE ; but when the phrases of the antecedent and of the 
possessive are COORDINATE, or belong to different sentences, we must 
translate his, her, its, by ejus, and their by edrum, e&rum, according 
to the gender of the antecedent. 


EXAMPLES: 


1. His—suus. Gajus sells his house, Gajus domum suam vendit. 
The duumvirs compel Sempronius to give freedom to his slave, 
Duumviri Sempronium servo suo libertatem dare cogunt. The general 
restores to the Latins their hostages, Dux Latinis obsides suos restt- 
twit. 

2. H1s—krJus. This province is rich, but pirates destroy its com- 
merce, Haec provincia locuples est, sed pirdtae ejus commercium di- 
ruunt. Our soldiers defeat the enemies, and take their camp, Milites 
nostri hostis vincunt eorumque castra expugnant. The queen and 
her children arrive, Regina ejusque libert adveniunt. These nations 
and their chiefs sue for peace, Hae gentes earumque principes pacem 

etunt. 

Rem 6. If two coérdinate phrases have a common subject or object, a 
possessive adjective, combined with the second phrasc and having 
the common subject or object as an antecedent, must be translated 
by swus, not by ejus, as: 

The Ourthaginians destroy all provisions and burn their camp, 
Carthaginienses omnis commeatus diruunt et castra sua concré- 
mant. 

This agrees with the general rule, since the subject ( Carthagint- 
enses) is understood in the second phrase. 


§ 284. 9. There are certain arrrisutive phrases, which are 
derived from oBJectIVE phrases by changing the governing verb 
into a VERBAL NOUN, and its object into an ATTRIBUTIVE GENITIVE. 
Thus the objective phrase, “to destroy Carthage,’ may be 
changed into the attributive phrase, “the destruction of Car 
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thage.” In the same way we form in Latin from liberos amaére— 
liberorum amor, from bona emere—bonorum emptor, from 
civis aceusare—civium accusdtor. If such an objective phrase 
has @ PRONOMINAL OBJECT, the Latin language, when changing the 
objective into. an attributive . phrase, transforms the pronominal 


object into a PRONOMINAL aTTRIBUTE. ‘Thus from the objective 
phrase se amare the reflexive attributive phrase amor sui (self- 


love) is formed, and from se accusare the attributive phrase ac- 
cusator sut (his own accuser.) | 


Rem. 7. Phrases of this kind generally are REFLEXIVE, but sometimes 
they are formed from simple pronouns, as desiderium mei (a longing 
for me), from me desiderare, to long for me. | 

Rem. 8. Reflexive attributes of this kind, when the governing noun is 
ABSTRACT, generally are translated by the word self, compounded 
with the noun. But when the governing noun is PERSONAL, the 
reflexive attribute is translated by the adjective own in connection 
with a POSSESSIVE, as in the 1st person: accusdtor mei, an accuser 
of my own, or my own accuser, and in the second person: accusator 
tut, an accuser of thy own, &. These reflexive genitives, like re- 
flexive objects, may be made emphatical by an addition of ipsius or 
wpsorum, as: met ipsius judex, a judge of my own, or my own 
judge ; sui ipsius judex, his own judge. eae 

Rem. 9. LATIN possessives likewise are made emphatical by the addition 
of ypse, which then always is placed in the GENITIVE, agreeing in 
gender and number with the possessive or its antecedents. Attri- 
butes of this kind likewise are translated by my own, thy own, his 
oun, &c.,as: My own house, mea ipsius domus; thy own books, 
tui ipsius libri; to his own virtue, sue ipsius virtiiti ; owr own indul 
gence, nostra ipsdrum indulgentia. Jpsorum agrees with that 
genitive which is latent in every possessive. The same agreement 
occurs when the genitive wrius or solius is made dependent on 
a possessive adjective, as Bed unius sulite, literally “ by my, the 
only one’s welfare,” ¢. 6. by nobody’s welfare but mine. 


EXERCISES. 
I. ATTRIBUTES, DEPENDENT ON PRONOUNS. 


1. Ego, consul ac dux vester, conjuratorum "sicis "expetor. 2. Nos, 
milites ac patriz '*propugnatores, rerum necessaridrum omnium inopiam 
experimur. 3. Tale bellum et nobis, Patriciis, et vobis, Plebéjis, multa 
commoda “afferre potest. 4. Hee regis consilia tibi, pacis auctori, nefa- 
ria vidéri debent. 5. Civesme, reginam, indigne tractire incipiunt. 6. 
Talibus calumniis Gajus et fratrem meum et me ipsum opprimere stu- 
det. 7. Cesaris reditus et amicis nostris et nobismet ipsis "inexpecta- 
tus est. 8. Vosmet ipsi Stoicorum rationes concedere debétis. 9. Tanta 


—— 


13 Sica,a dagger. 12 Expetere, to atm at, to single ows 1% A champion, '4 Te 
afford. '®§ Unexpected. 
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clementia et humanitas nosmet ipsos conciliat ac placat. 10. Nulla Verris 
scelera aut nobis aut vobismet ipsis inaudita atque 'insolita vidéri possunt. 
11. Tot calumniz et convicia abs te ipso confirmari nequeunt. 12. Tanta 
patrisz calamitas a vobismet ipsis "ferri nequit. 13. Dux Sempronium 
hostis '8circumire jubet, ipse *mediam aciem **perrumpere statuit. 14. 
Consul reginz ministros relegat ipsamque duumvirorum custodie tradit 
15. Imperator regis amicis vite *'securitiitem ipsique populi Romani tu- 
télam promittit. 16. Regina amicos suos se ipsam negligere,filium au- 
tem suum defendere jubet. 17. Egregius ille adolescens se ipse erudire 
studet. 18. Hortensius sese ipse accusire vidétur. 19. Antonius 
omnem istam *simulationem *tollit sibique ipse similis vidétur. 20. 
Civitates iste sese ipsx# defendere possunt. 21. Milites et ducis et sui 
ipsorum memores esse videntur. 22. Se ipsum gubernire difficile est. 
23. Tu vero totus laboribus tuis “animum intendere vidéris. 24. The 
mistocles totum se reipublice “applicire vidétur. 25. Carthaginiensium 
fides incerta est populusque eos solos timet. 26. Populus Romanus 
Pompéji ingenium ac virtiitem admiratur solique hujus belli **imperium 
mandire vult. 27. Patrie saliitem tibi uni debémus. 28. Hujus con- 
jurationis pericula omnibus nobis cognita sunt. 29. Consul predones 
lictori tradit, isque omnis seciiri percutit. 

1. The citizens despise thee, the friend of our enemies. 2. I, the de- 
fender of liberty, will not *‘keep slaves. 3. It is criminal **to strike me, 
a Roman citizen, with (translate by) *rods. 4. You ruin all of us by 
your obstinacy. 5. All of you are “punishable, but the people intends 
to strike (ferire) thee alone, the leader and standard-bearer of this 
conspiracy. 6. The conspirators confide to me alone their secrets. 7. 
These questions can be *!golved only by thee. 8. The citizens seem to 
be unmindful of me alone. 9. The other soldiers seem to have courage 
nwa and you alone seem to fear the enemies. 10. The *writings of 
this “author are too little “appreciated by all of you. 11. We wish to 
employ you alone to this business. 12. I myself will not yield to such a 
power (tmperium). 13. So great a rebellion must seem dangerous even 
to thee. 14. They condemn all my friends, but they are afraid of 
touching (petere) myself. 15. Such measures seem pernicious both to 
the republic and to ourselves. 16. Thou intendest to ruin either Lelius 
or myself by these measures. 17. Caesar seems to move even you by 
this mildness of his. 18. That *haughtiness and bold **overthrow of 
all laws must be censured by thyself. 19. The loyalty (fides) of these 
citizens is doubtful, and it is right (licet) to suspect all of them. 20. We 
fear (verérz) the "Lord, and worship him alone. 21. The consul directs 
Sempronius to pursue the enemies; he himself attacks the camp. 22. 
No man can act badly and be good himself. 23. The lictors are directed 
by the senate to burn these injurious books of Flavius, and *pay their 
value to himself. 24. He himself wishes to diminish the “excessive 
‘Ipower of the tribunes. 25. She herself intends to save the life of the 
captives. 26. These legions clothe, arm and “sustain themselves. 27. 


16 Unusual. !7 Ferre, to bear, to tolerate. 1° To outflank. 1° Media acies, the centre, 
3® To break. 21 Security. 2% Hypocrisy. 2% To throw off. 24 Animum intendere, te 
attend, **Toapply. 26 Command. 27 Habére. 2° Cmdere. *® Virga. *° Paniendus 
31Sulvere. 32 Liber. %3 Scriptor. %4To appreciate, aestimare. *5Superbia. °° Dis 
solutio. ®’ Dominus, %° Suivere. ** Pretium. **Nimias, 4! Potestas, «7 Alere, 
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Lucretia seems to be neglectful of herself. 28. The inhabitants cannot 
protect themselves. 29. Virtue protects isef. 30. This people intends 
to govern ttself. 31. It often is necessary to be distrustful of one’s self. 
32. It generally is difficult to restrain one’s self. 33. 1 deliver myself 
wholly to the Lord. 34. The king commits himself wholly to the dis- 
cretion ( fides) of the Roman people. 35. Thou canst govern other men, 
but thou canst not govern thyself. 


II. THE PRONOUNS AS ATTRIBUTES. 


1. Aut Gajus aut ejus filii hoc negotium perficere debent. 2. Sem- 
pronio ejusque exercitui opem ferre debémus. 3. Hee victoria Alcibia- 
dem civibus suis regoncilidre vidétur. 4. Philippi legati pacem nunc 
serio petunt ; consul autem omnia eorum proposita rejicit. 5. Pleraeque 
Gallie civitites legitos et obsides mittunt, sed fides efrum dubia vidé- 
tur. 6. Ducem nostrum adversariis suis prodere nolumus. 7%. Ducem 
nostrum diligimus ejusque adversarios contemnimus, 8. Syraciisas aut 
defendere aut regi suo restituere debémus. 9. Syractisas expugnire 
earumque regem tollere (A1//) volumus. 10. Rex cetera consulis pro- 
posita “accipit, sed exercitum suum dimittere recisat. 11. Rex cetera 
consulis proposita accipit, sed exercitum ejus dimittere reciisat. 12. 
Carthaginienses ipsum Hannibalem, ducem suum, expellere coguntur. 
13. Carthaginienses et Hannibal, dux corum, pacem petere coguntur. 
14. “Obtrectatio sui quoddam dementize genus esse vidétur. 13. “Ex- 
istimatio sui virtiitis et “honestitis comes est. 16. Vir ille sevérus sui 
ipsius “‘vituperator esse vidétur. 17. Miseram hanc vitam tui ipsius 
culpa “degis. 18. Carthaginienses suse ipsoram dementixe pcenas 
(penalty) *persolvunt. 19. Brutus suum ipsius filium interficit. 20. 
Nimius sui ipsius amor ridiculus esse solet. 21. Multz civitites sud 
ipsirum magnitudine “concidunt. 

1. Gajus knows how to restrain his anger. 2. Gajus and his scribe 
are unpleasant to me. 3. Lucretia kills her brother by poison. 4. 
Lucretia and her brothers are killed by poison. 5. My sisters 
and their children are absent. 6. The senate restores the consul 
Sempronius to his army. 7. The citizens allow the chief of the state to 
Slappoint his “successor. 8. I am afraid of sending back to Piso his 
statues. 9. We admire this great artist and his immortal works. 10. 
Our friend refuses to accept these advantages, and we must leave him 
to his “former poverty. 11. Our friend refuses these advantages, and 
prefers to bear ( ferre) his former poverty. 12. Our friend refuses these 
advantages, but we intend to ©relieve his cares. 13. We intend both 
to assist Sempronius, and to reconcile him to his friends. 14. The 
scholars of Gajus generally repeat his very words. 15. The Helvetians 
kill the consul L. Cassius and put his army to flight. 16. Sempronius 
seems to have not money enough. This circumstance (res) *‘is an 
obstacle to his undertaking. 17. The general is afraid of attacking the 
enemies, and resolves to expect the arrival of his ‘colleague. 18. A 
certain self-love seems to be common to all men. 19. Self-praise gen- 


4% To accept. 44 Debasement. 4° Respect. 4 Honesty. 4? Censurer. 48 To lead 
49 To pay. 5° To collapse. 6! Nominare. 52 Successor. 5&3 To send back, remtitera 
$4 Pristinus, 55 Lenire. §¢ Eramuna. 57 To be an obstacle, obstare. ®° Colléga. 
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erally is injurious. 20. To be one’s own judge is contrary to justice 
21. These men seem to be their own “admirers. 22. The consul is be- 
trayed by his own soldiers, 23. We are prevented by our own °weak- 
ness from waging sucha war. 24. I wish to be my own interpreter. 
25. No ®witness can be compelled to be his own accuser. 26. The 
7 a are 8left by all their allies by their own haughtiness and 
olly. 


LESSON XXXVII. 
THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


§ 285. 1. The word COMmparison occurs in an ETYMOLO- 
GICAL and SYNTACTICAL sense. By comparison in the former sense 
we understand that inflection of descriptive adjectives, which 
marks their degrees (§ 4,c). In the syntactical sense it 
means @ COMBINATION of two phrases by comparing them. 

Rem. 1. In this lesson we consider comparison in the ETYMOLOGICAL 
sense, that is the formation of the COMPARATIVE and SUPERLATIVE 
degrees. Every comparison is made by one of the four degrees, 
which are: 1. The degree of EQUALITY; 2%. The COMPARATIVE; 
3. The SUPERLATIVE; 4, The ABSOLUTE degree (L. XXXIX.). Two 
of these degrees, the comparative and superlative in the comparison 
of descriptive adjectives, generally are formed by a peculiar INFLEC- 
TION. The expression POSITIVE DEGREE is a mere negation of the 
other four degrees. By this term the adjective, if no¢ compared, is 
designated. 


§ 386. 2. The comparative of adjectives is formed by 
adding the ending tor to their pEcLENSION-sTEM, or, what is the 
same, by substituting this ending for the termination ¢ or zs of the 
genitive, as: longus—longior (longer); pwlcher—pulchrior 
(more beautiful); diligens—dtligentior (more diligent); atror— 
atrocior (fiercer). 

The comparatives are declined by the terminations of the con- 
sonant-stems of the 3d Declension (§ 145) with a separate form in 
tus for the NEUTER gender. 


5® Admir&tor. °° Infirmitas. 1 Testis. °2 ‘I'o leave, deserera, 
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PaRaDIeM, 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
N. longior (m. & f.), longius (n.) N. longidres (m. & f.), longtora (2.) 
G. longioris G. longiorum 
D. longiori D. longioribus 
A. longiérem (m. & f.) longius (n.) A. Like Nom. 
A. longiore A. Like Dative 


§ 287. 3. The apverss of the comparatives have, like the 
quantitative adjectives, the form of the accusative neuter singu- 
lar of the adjectives, in ius, a8: gs longer ; pulchrius, 
more beautifully. : 

§ 288, 4. The superlative is formed by adding the end- 
ing issimus to the declension-stem, as: longus—longissimus 
(longest) ; ee ee eeer (most diligent); atrox— 
atrocissimus (fiercest). 

_ They are declined like movasLe ‘adjectives, and their adverbs are 
formed, like those of the latter, by the ending @. 
Rem. 2. Tutus forms the superlative adverb tutissimo. 
§ 289. 5. Exceprions : 
a. When an adjective or its declension-stem terminates in er, 
the superlative takes the ending—rimus, as : 
pulcher—pulcherrimus (most beautiful ) 
acer—acerrimus (sharpest) 
vetus—veterrimus (oldest) | 

Rem. 8. Matiirus makes both maturrimus and maturissimus. 


b. The following five adjectives in t/zs add the ending Jimus to 
their declension-stems. 


facilis, difficilis, similis, dissimilis, humilis (aupert. 
facilimus, simillimus, &c.). 

Rem 4. Of the other adjectives in wis only the following form an inflec- 
tional superlative (in zssimus): amabilis, utilis, molilis, nobilis, tgno- 
bilis, fertiis. Other adjectives in Wis, as, agilis, docilis, gracilis, 
terribilis, mirabilis, mutabilis, do not form inflectional superlatives i in 
good prose. 

c. Adjectives in dicus, ficus and volus, are compared as if they 
had the terminations dicens, ficens, volens, as : 
magnificus (splendid) § magnificentior magnificentissimus 
maledicus (abusive) maledicentior maledicentismmus 
benevolus (benevolent) benevolentior benevolentissimus 
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§ 290, 6. The following adjectives form irregular de 
grees : 


bonus melior optimus 

malus pejor pessimus 

magnus major MAXIMUs 

parvus minor _ minimus 

[exterus] exterior extrémus (extimus) 

[tnferus] inferior tnfimus (Imus) 
[superus] ‘supertor suprémus (summus) / 
[posterus] posterior postrénus (postumus) 


Rem. 5. The last four Positives, included in brackets, in good prose de 
not occur in Nom. Srn@. of the masculine gender. 

Rem. 6. Instead of melius est, as impersonal predicate, the comparative 
satius (of satis) with the copula is used very frequently, as: It is 
better to remain, manére satius est. 

Rem. 7. The superlative swmmus, generally preceding its governing 
noun, very frequently is used instead of the superlatives maximus 
and altissimus, as: The greatest men, summit virt; the highest 
Mountains, summi montes. Summus always must be used instead 
of altissimus, if the superlative highest is used in a figurative sense. 

Rem. 8. The last four superlatives principally are used as INDEFINITE 
ORDINAL NUMERALS (see § 261). 


§ 291, 7. The following degrees, partly regular, partly ir- 
regular, lack the Posrrive : 


COMPARATIVE. ' SUPERLATIVE. 


Otterior (hither, adj.) citimus (nearest on this side) 
ultervor (farther, adj.) ultimus (farthest, last) 
tntervor (inner) intumus (inmost) 

proptor (nearer) prozimus (nearest, next) 
deterior (worse) deterrimus (worst) 

prior (former) primus (foremost, first) 


Rem. 9. The Positives of the first four comparatives occur in the form 
of LOCAL ADVERBS (citra, wltra, intra, prope). Detertor and deterri- 
mus are so distinguished from pejor and pessimus, that the former 
oe less and least good, while the latter two mean more and most 

ad, 

Rem. 10. ADVERBS as such generally do not form degrees; and what 
the grammarians usually call the COMPARATIVE and SUPERLATIVE 
of ADVERBS, is nothing but ADVERBS formed from the COMPARATIVE 
and SUPERLATIVE of ADJECTIVES. The temporal adverbs saepe and 
diu however form the comparatives saepius (oftener) and diutius 
(longer), and the superlatives sacpissime (oftenest) and diutissime 
(longest), without any corresponding adjectives, The adverb longe, 
and its degrees, longius and longissime, generally have a LOCAL 
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meaning, being translated by far—farther—farthest, as: We pro 
ceed farther than Sejus, Longius quam Sejus procedimus. 

Rem. 11. Dives sometimes has the contracted degrees ditior, ditissimua, 
instead of the regular forms divitior, divitissimus. The contraction 
of the positive dives into dis (g. ditis), is only poetical. The in- 
declinable neguam makes neguior, nequissimus. Frugt forms its 
degrees as if trom a positive frugdlis, which in good prose does not 
occur. The comparatives junior (younger) and senior (older) of 
juvenis and senex occur only in certain connections. Generally 
‘‘younger,” and “ older,” referring to the age of persons, are ex- 
pressed by minor natu and major natu, natu being omitted when 
no ambiguity can arise-——The comparative ocior (quicker) and 
superl. ocissimus (quickest) are without a positive. In good prose 
they occur only as adverbs (octws, ocissime), the Jatter rarely. 


§ 292. 8. Only those adjectives form degrees which imply 
the idea of 1nteNsiry—that is, whose meanings admit of an IN- 
CREASE Of DECREASE. ‘Thus national adjectives, and such as dead 
(mortuus), golden (aureus), annual (annus), cannot be com- 
pared. 

Other adjectives on account of EupHony refuse the INFLECTIOX Ai, 
degrees only, either both degrees or either of them. This class of 
adjectives is very numerous, and must be learned by practice or 
from the lexicon. 


Rem. 12. The most usual adjectives, that lack inflected degrees, are the 
following : 1. Those, whose termination ws is preceded by a VOWEL, 
as nozius, idoneus, arduus, pius, except those in guus, as cequus, 
comp. aequior. 2. Most of those, terminating in tus, dlis, iis, 
icus, Imus, inus and Orus, as: sedulus, naturilis, hostilis, modicus, 
legitimus, peregrinus, decdrus. 3. Most of those, compounded with 
NOUNS, a8 tnops, degener, magnanimus. 4. Many adjectives, which 
cannot be classified, as cadiicus, ferus, gnarus, feesus, lassus, mirus, 
mutilus, navus, nefastus, rudis, and many others. 

Rem. 13. The most usual of those adjectives, that form SUPERLATIVES, 
but not COMPARATIVES, are: falsus—falsissimus, diversus—diverstssi- 
MUS, NOVUS—NOvissiMUs, sacer—sacerrimus, ctetus—teterrimus. Of 
those, which form COMPARATIVES without SUPERLATIVES, the fol- 
lowing occur most frequently: alacer (alacrior), longinguus, popu- 
laris, salutaris, vulgaris, and some in is, as docilis, hor ribilts, opta- 
btlts, probabilts. 

§ 293. 9. Those adjectives, which for the sake of EUPHONY 
lack inflectional degrees, are compared by magis (more) with 


the positive, for the comparative, and by mazxime (most) with 
the positive, for the suPERLATIVE, a8: magis noxius (more hurt 
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ful), maxime noxius (most hurtful); magis arduus (steeper), 
maxime arduus (steepest). Adjectives, which form inflectiona. 
degrees, generally cannot be compared by magis and maxime. 


EXERCISES. . 
ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES WITH COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES AS 
ATTRIBUTES. 


1. By a more accurate scholarship. 2. Of a fairer peace. 3. To a 
deeper river. 4. An older time. 5. A friendlier companion (08j.) 6. 
By a harder (ardwus) undertaking. 7. Happier days. 8. Of craftier 
thieves. 9. To more certain events. 10. More beautiful gifts (0j.) 
11. By promises, more sacred. 12. Of amore hostile expedition. 13. To 
a braver enemy. 14. A more merciful leader (0}j.) 15. A more enormous 
crime (olj.) 16. By a lower place. 17. Unhappier wars. 18. Of nobler 
deeds. 19. To quicker messengers. 20. More ferocious attacks (00j.) 
21. By mose magnificent arches (arcus). 22. The freest country (0bj.) 
23. Of the oldest city. 24. To the most dissimilar method. 25. The 
most difficult question (00j.) 26. By the happiest accident. 27. The 
most renowned commanders. 28. Of the best men. 29. Of the greatest 
writers. 30. By the highest courage (plur.) of the troops. 31. To the 
worst conditions of a most unhappy peace. 32. The smallest causes (00j.) 
of the greatest events (res). 33. By the highest tops (cw/men) of the roofs. 
34. Of a better fate. 35. To a greater name. 36. By a narrower road. 
37. By the smallest things. 38. Hither Gaul (00j.) 39. Both of the 
hither and of the farther province. 40. The nearest places. 41. The 
richest knights. 42. By the older citizens. 438. By the younger brother. 
44, By the most benevolent magistrates. 45. By the best and mildest 
(clemens) ‘government *in the *world. 46. To the elder Cato. 47. Of 
Pliny Secundus the younger. 48. Older houses. 49. The oldest nations. 
50. The farthest cities of the Insubrians. 


PREDICATIVE AND OBJECTIVE PHRASES WITH COMPARATIVES 
AND SUPERLATIVES. 


1. Our swords are sharper. 2. Your knivesseem the sharpest. 3. 
You are more desirous of praise. 4. No city is fuller of enemies. 5. The 
consuls become dearer to the people. 6. Most citizens are more prudent. 
7. No war is more pernicious. 8. Few examples are more renowned. 
9. This danger seems more serious and greater. 10. No books can be 
better. 11. The Athenians generally are wiser. 12. The people cannot 
be offended ‘more shamefully. 13. This war becomes most dangerous. 
14, A more treacherous plan cannot be ‘conceived. 15. The greatest 
au wisest men reject this kind of government. 16. You are surrounded 
ky the most hostile nations. 17. The consuls are ‘exhausted by the most 
difficult labors. 18. It is better to “keep [one’s] *word. 19. It is more 
pleasant to be loved by the people. 20. It is more useful to treat philo- 
sophy and grammar. 21. It is difficult to be more cruel. 22. It is easy 
to become richer. 23. We cannot work more diligently. 24. Crassus 


1 Res publica. * Transl. “of” ® Orbis terrérum. ‘4 Turpis. § Cogitére. * Confloera 
’ Ser vines 8 Vides. u- 
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seems to think more accurately, but Brutus to speak more elegantly. 25 
You generally *debate better, but Gajus writes more ably and "plainly 
26. We do not wish to be [any] longer besieged. 27. I permit thee and 
all thy friends to visit my park oftener. 28. The enemies dare to 'ap- 
proach nearer. 29. The horsemen seem to resist most bravely. 30. The 
most wicked men often act wisest. 31. It is the highest praise to be 
esteemed. by one’s enemies. 32. It is necessary to Gajus to be braver, 
and to Sempronius to be more modest. 33. It is more pleasant to hear 
the elder Cato, but it is more useful to read his works (opus.) 34. The 
deepest rivers often are most quiet. 35. The general ‘selects a place 
most adapted to a battle. 36. This idea cannot be expressed more 
perspicuously, but thou must treat the ‘matter more fully and ele- 
gantly. 


LESSON XXXVIII. 
THE COMBINATION OF PHRASES BY COMPARISON. 


§ 294. 1. Comparison, in a syntactical sense, is a means ef 
combining phrases or sentences (§ 83.) Phrases, which are com- 
bined by comparison are called coMPARED PHRASES Or 8 COM-= 
parative period. 


Rem. 1. For the combination of SENTENCES by comparison see Part II. 

Rem. 2. The comparison of phrases has in several points the nature of 
& COORDINATION (§ 113.) This appears chiefly in the connecting 
words, which are either relative adverbs (quam, quottes, quantum), 
or relative form-adjectives (quantus, quot), both of which have the 
nature of CONJUNCTIONS (§ 241). 

Rem. 8. Thus the pronouns and possessive adjectives of the 3d person, 
which follow the connecting word, are treated as in COORDINATE, 
and not as in COMBINED phrases (§ 238, Rem. 6; § 283, Rem. 5), as: 

Gajus is wiser than his brother, Gajus sapientior est quam frater 
ejus (not suus). 

It is more difficult to deceive Gajus, than to be deceived by 
him, Gajum decipere difficilius est, quam ab eo (not se) decipi. 


- $295. 2. The first of the compared phrases contains the 
word, indicating the pEcrEE, which either is the degree of 
equality or the degree of difference, according as the 

® Disputare. 14° Aptus. 1! Simplex. !2 The English “any,” before adverbial oom- 


paratives, cannot be translated in Latin. 19 Visere. 44 Acoedere. 158 Deligere. }4 Sen 
tantia. 17 Res. 
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compared relations are represented as equal or unequal. The 
degree of difference in compared phrases always is the coMPARATIVE. 


Rem. 4. The sentence, “Gajus is more diligent than Sejus,” contains a 
comparison of DIFFERENCE, in which “more” represents the com- 
parative degree. The sentence, “Gajus is as diligent as Sejus” 
contains a comperison of EQUALITY, in which the former “as” in- 
dicates the degree of EQUALITY. 

Rem. 5. The comparative words in Latin originally always are numeral 
or quantitative adverbs of the indefinite form (§ 257, 263), and in the 
INFLECTIONAL form of the comparative of descriptive adjectives the 
adverb magis always is implied. Besides these there are a few other 
words, in which comparative words are implied. Here belong: 
1. The verb malle (instead of magis velle); 2. The impersonal verb 
praestat (instead of melius est); 3. The adverbs postea (post) and 
antea (ante), in which the comparatives later and earlier are implied. 
Hence all these words may represent the comparative degree ina | 
comparative period, as: | 

I rather wish to stay, than to depart, Manére malo, quam abire. 

It is preferable to suffer than to do wrong, Injurias perpett 
praestat quam inferre. . 

Gajus comes later than Sejus, Gajus postea venit quam Sejus. 

Rem. 6. The phrases, which are combined by comparison are called the 
first and second member of the comparison. 


§ 296. 3. The seconp member of the comparison generally 
appears in aN ABRIDGED FORM, When the compared phrases have 
one or more words in common, These common words are ez- 
pressed in the first member, and implied in the second. 


Rem. 7. In order to translate the second member of a comparison cor- 
rectly, it often is necessary to complete it, if it appears in an abridged 
form. This is done: | 

1. By supplying the suppressed COMMON WORDS, and 

2. By supplying the DEGREE. 
In the comparison of difference the degrees in both members are 
opposite, and when the first member contains the higher degree, we 
must supply in the second member the lesser, and vice versa. 


EXAMPLES. 
1. Gajus has better fields than Sejus. 
ANALYSIS : 


FimsT MEMBER: Gajus has better fields, Gajus agros meliores habet. 
SECOND MEMBER (completed): Sejus has worse fields, Sejvs agros de- 

teriores habet. 
ARRANGEMENT, by omitting the common words “agros habet” and 
the degree deteriores in the second member, inserting the connecting 
word guam: 


Gajus agros meliores habet quam Sejus. 
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It appears that Sejus is the subject of the second member, and hence 
in the final arrangement remains in the NOMINATIVE CASE. 


2. Gajus has better fields than gardens. 
ANALYSIS: 


FIRST MEMBER: Gajus has better fields, Gajus agros meliores habet. 


SECOND MEMBER (completed): Gajus has worse gardens, Guajus hortoa 
deteriores habet. 


ARRANGEMENT, by omitting the common words “ Gajus—habet” and 
the degree deteri6res in the second member, and inserting the con- 
necting word quam : 

Gajus agros meliores habet quam hortos. 


It appears, that hortos is an OBJECT in the completed second mem- 
ber, and hence in the final arrangement remains in the ACCUBA- 
TIVE OASE. 

Rem. 8. In these lessons the general principles of numeral and quan- 
titative comparisons, and that of descriptive adjectives are con- 
sidered. For qualitative comparison, and for a more particular 
treatment of the whole subject see P. II. p. 748 foll. 


A. THE COMPARATIVE PERIOD IN THE NUMERAL COMPARISON. 


§ 297. 4. The comparison is called numeRaL, when the de- 
gree answers to the interrogative quot (quam multi), how many, 
or guoties, how many times, how often (§ 254, 258). 

§ 298. 5. The degree of rquatrry in the NUMERAL comparison 
ig expressed by the numeral adjectives fot (tam multi), as many, 
totidem, just as many, and the adverb fofies, as many times 
(§ 257, 258). To both ¢ot and ¢totidem belongs the relative 
adjective quot as connecting word. The connecting word of 
toties is quoties. Both, quot and quotes, are translated by 
66 as” : 

me have as many houses as Gajus, Nos tot domos habémus guot 

Remaroniies kills just as many enemies as Gajus, Sempronius totidem 
hostie. occidit quot Gajus. 

The Gauls retreat as often as the Romans, Galli toties se recipiunt 
quoties Romani. 

§ 299. 6. The comparative degree in the numeral comparison 
in answer to the adjective quot (how many) is expressed by the 
numeral adjectives plures, more, and pauciores fewer, less (§ 257). 
In answer to the adverb quoties the comparative is expressed by 
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the adverb saepius, oftener (§ 291, R.9), and minus saepe (less 
often, not so often), With all these comparatives the relative 
adverb quam (than) is used as connecting word, as : 


Sempronius intends to build more houses, than thou, Sempronius 
plurie domos edificire vult, guam tu. 
Gajus seems to be assisted by fewer (less) friends than Sempronius, 

Gajus a pauctoribus amicis adjuvari vidétur, guam Sempronius. 
Sempronius is oftener mistaken, than Gajus, Sempronius saepius 
errat guam Gajus. 
Gajus comes less often than (not so often as) Sejus Gajus minus 
saepe Venit guam Sejus. 


B. THE COMPARATIVE PERIOD IN THE QUANTITATIVE COMPARISON. 


§ BOO. 7. In the quantitative comparison the degrees answer 
to the quantitative interrogatives quantus, quantum, quantopere, 
how much, how great (§ 263). 

§ BO. 8. The degree of equauity in the quantitative com- 
parison, when an adjective, is expressed by the quantitative adjec- 
tives fantus, as much, as great, tantusdem, just as great; and 
when an adverb, by the quantitative adverbs tantum, tantundem, 
and sometimes by ¢antopere (§ 269). The connecting words are 
the adjectives and adverbs of the interrogative form, correspond- 
ang in their grammatical form to the words, expressing the 
degree. They in English always are expressed by “as :” 


Gajus has as much money as you, Gajus tantum pecunie habet, 
ntum Vos. 
Thou must return just as much silver to me as to Gajus—Tantundem 
argenti mihi reddere debes, quantum Gajo. 
We are oppressed by as great a cruelty as you, Nos tanta crudeli- 
tate opprimimur, guantd vos. 
We rejoice as much as you, Nos tantum gaudémus, quantum vos. 
Rem. 9. The PARTITIVE construction of tantus and tantusdem is applied 
to the comparative period according to the general rules (8 264). 
Rem. 10. The connecting words regularly agree in their grammatical 
form with the word, expressing the degree. Hence if this word is 
an ADJECTIVE, the connecting word must be an ADJECTIVE; if the 
degree is expressed by an ADVERB, the connecting word must be an 
ADVERB. In the same way both words must agree in GENDER and 
NUMBER. The case is not always the same, and is determined by 
the rules of the RELATIVE SENTENCES (Part II.) In the following 
exercises only such examples will be given, where the connecting 
adjectives agree even in CASE with the words expressing the degree, 
Rem. 11. Sometimes the numeral degree fot and the quantitative tants 
(as great), are connected by codrdination. In this instance both 
14 
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connecting words qgwvot and quanti must be employed, as: 
We have as many and as great generals, as you, Tot et tantos - 
imperatores habémus, quot et quantos vos. - 


§ BO, 9. The comparative degree in the quantitative com- 
parison is expressed by the neuter adjectives plus (sometimes 
amplius), minus, and the adverbs plus, magis, minus. Plus 
and magis are rendered by more, minus by less. The connecting 
word always is quam. 


Rem. 12. When ‘ more’ and ‘less’ are attributive adjectives, they are 
expressed by plus and minus with a partitive genitive (§ 264), as; 
Britain produces more tron than Gaul, Britannia plus ferri zignit 
quam Gallia,—J have less grain than cattle, Minus frumenti habeo 
quam pecoris. ‘More money’ is always rendered by major pecu- 
nia (not plus pecunia). See p. 187, R. 4. 

‘ Rem. 13. When ‘ more’ is an ADVERB, dependent on a VERB, it is ren- 
dered by magis: I admire Gajus more than Sejus, Gajum magis (not 
plus) admiror quam Sejum. But in certain instances the aDVERB 
‘more’ is rendered by plus, inst. of magis ; so always when depen- 
dent on the verb ‘to love’ (‘to love more’ or ‘ better’ = plus dilt- 
gere or amare, not ‘ magis’). See P. II. p. 754 foll—* To be more 
powerful’ = plus posse, or plus valére , ‘to be more useful’ = plus 
prodesse.—‘ Less’ as an adverb is always rendered by ménus: 
They study less than they play, Minus labérant quam ludunt. 

Rem. 14. The quantitative adjectives plus and minus frequently are 
employed in place of the numeral comparatives plures and pauctores. © 
Thus we may use instead of ptures hostes the quantitative plus with 
the genitive plur. hostium, and instead of pauciores hori the quan- 
titative minus with the genitive Abrorum. 

Rem. 15. The superlative degree in the NUMERAL comparison is formed 
by the adjectives plurimt and paucissime (§ 257), and in the quanti- 
tative comparison by the adjective plurymus (§ 263), and the adverbs 
maxime and plurymum (most). 


CO. THE COMPARATIVE PERIOD IN THE COMPARISON OF DESCRIPTIVE 
ADJECTIVES. | | 

§ 303. 10. The degrees in the comparison of pEscrRIPrivE 
ADJECTIVES answer to the question quam (how) in connection with 
a descriptive adjective or adverb, as: How diligent, quam 
diligens? how bravely, quam fortiter ? 

§ S04, 11. The degree of Equatrry consists of the adverb fam 
in connection with a descriptive adjective or adverb, to which 
always corresponds the connecting word quam. Both the degree 
of equality ¢am and its connecting word quam are rendered by 
rg as”? : 
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Gajus is as diligent as Sejus, Gajus tam diligens est guam Sejus. 
The Gauls fight as bravely as the Romans, Galli tam fortiter 
pugnant guam Romani. 


The comparative degree (L. XXXVII.) is followed by the 
same connecting word quam, which then is translated by “than” . 


Gajus is more prudent than Sejus, Gajus prudentior est quam Sejus. 

This place ts more adapted to a battle, than the nearest mountains, 

_ Hic locus pugnez magis idoneus est, gzam montes proximi. 

The enemies fight more furiously than ever, Hostes acrius pugnant 
quam unquam. 


Rem. 16. The lesser degree of descriptive adjectives is expressed by 
minus with a following qguam,as: The Greeks are less brave than 
aise, Greci minus fortes sunt guam sapientes. | 

Rem. 17. The adverb, connected with tam in the degree of EQUALITY, 
frequently is repeated after the connecting word guam, when the 
compared phrases have different predicates. This generally is the 
case with the adverh diu, as: 


Thou must remain as long, as thou advancest, Tam diu manére 
debes, quam diu proficis. | 


§ 30d. 12. D. suMMARY OF RULES ON THE TRANSLATION OF THR 
WORDS more AND less. 


- 1. To render the English words ‘ more’ and ‘less’ correctly, the student must 
first distinguish whether these words are used as ADJECTIVES OF &8 ADVERBS. They 
are ADJECTIVES (a) when they are attributes of a noun expressed; (0) when they are 
used absolutely (i. e. with the force of a noun (see p. 256 foll.), being objects ofa 
verb, as ‘to give more,’ ‘ to lose more,’ etc.—They are ADVERBS (a) when they stand 
before descriptive adjectives or adverbs (more diligent, etc.); (6) when they are de- 
pendent on a verb, expressing its DEGREE, as ‘ to praise more ’ (i. é. ina higher degree), 
*tu excel more,’ etc. 

2. When ‘ more’ or ‘legs’ are used as attributive adjectives in the plural, ass be- 
long to the NUMERAL comparison, being rendered by plures and pauciores (§ 299), or 
by plus and minus witha genitive PLURAL(R. 15). ‘More troops’ is always rendered 
by eae nee plures) copie’ (comp. p. 187, R. 4). For rendering ‘ more than three’ 
ete. see § 811. 

8. When the governing noun of ‘more’ is in the srneuLAR, the comparison is 
quantitative, ‘more’ and ‘less’ being rendered by plus or minus with a genitive 
SINGULAR (plus or minus frumenii), R. 12. 

4. When ‘more’ and ‘less’ are used as absolute adjectives with the force of a 
noun (see p. 261, Rem. 14), they are rendered by plus and minus, as: You return more 
(é. @& a Broa ee quantity) than you receive, plus reddis quam accipis. 

5. When ‘more’ is used as ADVERB before descriptive adjectives or adverbs, 
it ie either merged in the inflectional comparative degree, or expressed by magis, when 
the adjective does not form an inflectional degree (§ 304), ‘ Less,’ in this connection 
is always rendered minus. 

6. When the adverb ‘more’ denotes the higher degree of a verb, it is generally 
rendered by magis, as: He pleazes me more than his brother, magis (not plus) miht 
placet quam frater ejus. Often not the intensity of the predicate, but that of its 
objects is compared by magis (or minus). He vanquishes more by good plans than 
by valar, consi/io quam virtule vincit. For the use of plus as adverb see &. 18, 

%. When the adverbs ‘more’ and ‘ less,‘ as objects of verbs, refer to the degree of 
PRICE, VALUE, and ESTIMATION, they are expressed by the genitives pluris and mind- 
ris, as: It costs more (less), pluris (minGris) constat. Lt is worth more, pluris est. JZ 
esteem him more, pluris eum facio (habeo, duco). See P. II, p. 270 foll. 
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EXERCISES. 
A. NUMERAL COMPARISON. 


DEGREE OF EQUALITY. 1. Nos tot testis habémus, quot vos. 2. Gajus 
tot carmina scribit quot Sejus. 3. Luxuria tot hominibus pernicidsa est 
quot paupertas. 4. Antonius tot civis interficit, quot Sulla aut Marius. 
5. Crassus totidem causas perdrat quot Brutus. 6. Totidem adolescentes 
Ipreecédunt quot virgines. 7. *Nemo tot verba defendere potest quot 
dicere. 8. Pompéji *thefitrum totidem ‘spectatores ‘capit quot Jovis 
templum. 9. Camillus toties errat quoties imperatoris nomen enuntiat. 
10, Excubiae toties clamorem °edunt, quoties hostes appropinquant. 

1. We have as many books as Sejus. 2. I have as many houses as 
thou. 3. We are in need of as many soldiers as the army of Sertorius. 
4. I am obedient to as many masters as you. 5. Gajus is assisted by aa 
many friends as Sempronius. 6. He intends to draft (conscridere) as many 
legions as the other consul. 7. It is dangerous to have as many friends 
as enemies. 8. Gajus is convicted of just as many thefts as Sejus. 9. 
No writer writes as many words as he reads. 10. The month of *March 
has just as many days as October. 11. The father pardons as often as 
the son sins. 12. I intend to ‘visit thee as many times as thy brother.’ 
13. We must fight as often as the general directs us to fight. 14. The 
Romans are *driven back as often as their allies. 

COMPARATIVE DEGREE. 1. Pluris amicos habére volumus quam 
inimicos. 2. Gajus se pluribus verbis defendit, quam necesse est. 3. 
Pluris 'bubulcos "habére quam boves ineptum est. 4. Inutile est, 
se pluribus laboribus “dare quam 'recte perfici possunt. 5. Gajus 

ucidres clientes habet quam nosmet ipsi. 6. A paucioribus hominibus 

audari quam vituperari molestum est. 7. Sszpius medicinam quam 
cibum capere vidémini. 8. Gajum minus sepe vidémus quam Sejum. 

1. More wars are carried on by Pompéjus than by any other general. 
2. More advantages can be obtained by this war than by any treaty. 3. 
More enemies perish by disease than by the sword of our soldiers. 4. It 
is absurd to keep more '*stables than horses. 5. You seem to keep more 
dogs than it is necessary. 6. Thou art useful to more men than myself. 
7. That man ‘kills more enemies by hunger and cruelty than the 
soldiers by the sword. 8. Our soldiers receive fewer wounds than the 
enemies. 9. Thou permittest fewer soldiers to go away than it is allowed 
to thee. 10. Thou hast fewer enemies than even I. 11. I have oftener 
the fever than even thou. 12. You oftener "apply the spurs than the 
I8bridles. 13. The Germans are less often !*visited by merchants than 
the Gauls. 14. It is less often necessary to excite than to restrain one’s 
self. : | 

B. QUANTITATIVE COMPARISON. 

DEGREE OF EQUALITY. 1. Gajus tantum auctoritatis habet quantum 

tu. 2. Tu tanto odio me persequeris, quanto homines “inimicissimi. 3. 


1To precede. * Nobody. * Theatre. ‘4 Spectator. ®Tohold, ¢Toraise. 7 Adftre. 
3 Frater may be placed in the accusative or in the nominative. What difference makes 
this in sense? ° Zo drive back, de abe 10 Ox-driver, 11 To keep. 32 The imper- 
sonal predicate must be placed either before or after the whole comparative period, when 
the compared phrases contain common words, !3 Se dare, to devote one's self. 14 Well, 
15 Stabulum. 1¢Tollere. '7 Adhibére. '8 Frenum. 1° Adfre, 2° Inimical. *Martius. 
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Pomponius autem tibi tanta beneficia prebet, quanta mihi ipsi. 4. 
Tantum laboradre debes quantum proficere vis. 5. Huic vulneri tantun- 
dem cure adhibére quantum periculdso cuidam morbo necesse est. 6. 
Tot tantosque lubdres*suscipio, quot quantosque bene perficere possum. 
%. Frater tuus tantum sapientie *'prodit quantum virtitis. 8. Tan- 
tum auri mihi deest, quantum abs te *suppeditari nequit. 9. Democri- 
tus tantum ridet, quantum Heraclitus flére solet. 

1. I owe to thee just as much money, as thou tome. 2. He shows as 
much boldness as ignorance. 3. You cultivate as much grain as we our- 
selves. 4. This **beverage contains as much water as wine. 5. We 
feel as many and as great pains as thy brother. 6. This small State 
carries on as many and great wars, as generally are “dreaded by the 
greatest and *wealthiest nations. 7. We fear these gifts of the Greeks 
just as much as the Trojans. 8. We **detest these treaties as much as 
your emperor. 9. This king fears death as much as any other tyrant. 

CoMPARATIVE DEGREE.—1. Catullus plus *“suavitatis habet quam 
roboris. 2. Hoc negotium plus detrimenti nobis affert quam commodi. 
3. Plus labéris ab hostibus perfertur, quam a militibus nostris. 4. ‘T’em- 
pus plus doléris lenire solet, quam omnia amicorum *solatia. 5. Vos 
minus fiducie habére videmini, quam ipsi hostes. 6. Neminem serip- 
torem plus diligimus quam Cicerdnem. 7. Pueri magis ludere quam 
laborire videntur. 8. Ambulaire malumus quam scedére. 9. Milites 
mortem gloridsam subire, quam vitam turpem *degere malunt. 10. 
Hostium exercitus plus “tironum continet quam *!veterandérum. 

1. Our leaders show more courage than wisdom. 2. Hogs have more 
lard than the other animals. 3. You must drink more water than wine. 
_ 4, Thou appliest less diligence to this work than my brother. 5. We 
assist Pomponius more by *material help than by advice. but you gene- 
rally give to him less help than advice. 6. We like more to *mnake our 
living by labor, than to *covet the property “of others. 7. This city 
flourishes less by commerce than by the *'thrift and good customs of the 
inhabitants. 8. Thou seemest to love Sempronius more than any othcr 
man.” 9, We will not love God less than “treasure. 10. Gajus dis- 
pleases more than his brother, but less than thou. 11. It is less expedi- 
ent to punish crimes than to prevent [them.] 


C. Comparison oF DescripriveE ADJECTIVES. 


DEGREE OF EQUALITY.—1. Regina tam prodiga est, quam ejus mater. 
2. Milites nostri tam fortes quam generési esse videntur. 3. Scrip- 
térum veterum lectio tam jucunda est quam utilis. 4. Vobis tam forti- 
bus quam cautis esse necesse est. 5. Germanorum legati tam arrogan- 
ter respondent quam inepte. 6. Hoc iter tam longum est quam moles. 
tum. 7. Socii tam tarde adveniunt, quam celeriter effugiunt. 8. Tam 
diu laborimus quam diu et volumus et possumus. 


21 Prodere, to show. 22 Suppeditare, to supply. 23 Potio. 24 Pertimescere. 25 Opa- 
lentus. 7° Detestaéri. %7 Sweetness, 78 Consolation. 2° To lead. 9° A recruit. 33 A 
veteran. °%2 Opus. 2% Material help, opes, pl. 34 To make a living, victum quaerere, 
35 Concupiscere. 3° Translate “strange (aliénus) property.” %7 Diligentia. %® Mos, 
3° “Man” may be translated by an accusative ora nominative. What difference would 
this make in sense? 4° Opes.  * Undertake. 
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1. The general seems to be as “successful as his brother. The king 
intends to be as severe as just. 3. We are as desirous of a “change of 
government as you. 4. It is allowed to be as short as thou wishest. 
5. This work seems to be as easy as pleasant. 6. The general directs 
the ambassadors to be as polite as cautious. 7%. Sempronius answers ax 
kindly as the other ambassadors. 8. I cannot ‘bear injuries as patiently 
as it is necessary. 9. This magistrate speaks as absurdly and meanly, 
as it seems to be his custom. 10. The enemies arrive as suddenly as 
they “depart. 11. We err as long as we live. 


COMPARATIVE DEGREE.—1. Valles fecundidres esse solent quam 
montes. 2. Galli Poenis amicidres sunt quam Romanis. 3. Equos 
melidres habeo quam libros. 4. Dux ille pecuniz cupidior est quam 
core 5. Homo ille ditior est quam Crassus, felicior quam Sulla, 

enignior quam Titus. 6. Nemo homo magis nefarius esse potest, quam 


Catilina. 7. Auram minus utile esse vidétur, quam ferrum. 8. Lucullus — 


magnificentius coenat quam Diogenes. 9. Germani victoriam acrius 
disputant quam Galli. 10. Donatus Virgilii carmina melius enarrare 
vidétur quam interpretes recentidres. 11. Facilius est navem regere 
quam civitatem. 12. Lapides frangere prestat, quam tale negotium 
perficere. 13. Animi doloribus vehementius torquémur quam corporis 
cruciatibus (torment.) 


1. Gajus is more modest than thou. 2. This road (iter) is shorter than 
the Flaminian (Plaminius) way. 3. This crime is more serious than 
the theft of Gajus. 4. Our soldiers are braver than any troops of the 
enemies. 5. Our private houses are more magnificent than any public 
buildings of the Persians. 6. We intend to build better ships than the 
English (Anglus). 7%. No writer writes more useful books than Sem- 
pronius. 8. The northwinds (aquilo) are léss dangerous to our coasts 
than the southwinds. 9. Mice generally are less injurious to the [stand- 
ing] crops than moles (talpa). 10. It is more pleasant to pardon, than to 
punish. 11. It is less necessary to be wise, than to be honest. 12. It 
generally is more easy to hear than to speak ; but often it is less difficult 
to speak, than to be silent. 18. The Gauls seem to seize (arripere) this 
occasion less eagerly than the Germans. 14. Wise men live more hap- 
pily than fools (stultus). 15. A more disgraceful crime cannot be con- 
ceived (cogitare) than perfidy. 16. The general directs Crassus to march 
(tter facere) more cautiously than before. 17. We can more easily attack 
enemies, than defend our own boundaries. 18. You generally sleep 
longer than you work, and eat oftener than you read. 


D. PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES ON THE WORDS more AND less. 


1. We teach more scholars than you, but your scholars are more 
learned. 2. Thebes has more houses, but less inhabitants than Syracuse. 
3. This writer has more grace (/epos), but less clearness ( perspicuitas) 
than Cato; he employs more words, but less lights Zumen). 4. Gajus 
is more ably (aptus) defended, than he can defend himself. 5. We have 
more forests than the Sicilians, and less fields; but our forests are 


Felix. 43 A change of government, res nove (literally new affaires), 4* Ferre. 
ire, 


Aes 
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smaller than their fields, and our fields produce (gignere) more grain, 
than their forests wood (ignum). 6. Our meadows are more adapted 
(sdoneus) to culture (cultiira), than the fields of the Scythians; but their 
fields are more easily harvested (metere) than our meadows. 7. I feel 
more pain than thou, but I endure it more easily than thou. 8. We 
understand Homer more easily than Pindar (Pindarus), but this very 
difficulty gives (afferre) more pleasure to us, than that smooth (lente) 
stream (flumen) of the Homeric (Homericus) language (oratio). 9. My 
father loves thee more than his children, and his children love thee 
more than themselves. 10. This orator has more gall than honey, yet 
he is more eagerly read and by more men, than any other writer. 


LESSON XXXIX. 


IDIOMS OF THE COMPARATIVE PERIOD. 
THE ABSOLUTE DEGREE. 


§ 306. The Latin langnage has several peculiarities in form. 
ing the comparative period: 1. In regard to completing the 
second member; 2. In changing the second member into an 
opject of the comparative degree ; 3. In determining the degree 
of difference ; 4. In employing the comparative period as a mere 
grammatical form for the limitation of numeral and quantitative 
relations. 

| A, COMPLETING THE SECOND MEMBER, | 

§ 307. When arreisutive phrases belong to both members 
of the comparison, which have the same governing noun, both 
languages omit the common governing noun, but the English 
language often indicates it by certain form-adjectives, which can- 
not be employed in Latin. 

1. When the attributes are cenrrives, the English language 
uses the form-adjectives that (those), the one in place of the 
omitted governing noun in the second member, which in Latin 
cannot be translated, as : : 


The garden of Gajus is more beautiful, than that of Sempronius, 
Gaji hortus pulchrior est quam Sejt (not ile Sejt.) 

The leader of the Romans is as brave as the one of the Gauls, 
Romanbrum dua tam fortis et quam Gallérum (not unus 
Gallirum) 
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The fields of the Gauls are more fertile than those of the Germans, 
allorum agri fecundiodres sunt quam Germanorum (not wh 
Germanérum.) 

2. When the attribute in the second member is a POSSESSIVE 
adjective, the English language employs peculiar substantive forms 
of the possessives (mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs), which 
in Latin are expressed by the usual possessive adjectives, agreeing 
with the omitted governing nouns, as : 


The bouse of Gajus is greater than ours, Gaji domus major est 
quam nostra. 

The sons of Sempronius are more learned than mine, Semprontt 
Sila doctiores sunt quam mei. 


Rem. 1. Frequently the adjective “own” is added to the English pos- 
sessives, which then retain their adjective form, as: Thy bravery ts 
greater than my own, Virtus tua major est quam mea. CGajus likes 
thy children more than his own, Gajus liberos tuos plus diligit quam 
Su0s. 

3. When the attributes are other adjectives, the English 
language often indicates the omitted governing noun in the second 
member by the numeral one, which cannot be translated in Latin, 
the adjective of the second member agreeing with its governing 
noun understood, as: 

A brick house is firmer than a wooden one, Domus latericia firmtor 
est quam lignea (not lignea una.) — 

Old friends are better than new ones, Amici vetercs meltores sunt 
quam novt (not novi unt.) 

No writers are more renowned than these, Scriptéres nulls 
clariores sunt, quam ha. 

§ 308. When an InFLectionaL comparative degree is used as 
PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVE, all other words in both members being 
common, the Latin language places the compared adjective of the 
second member likewise in the comparative degree. In English 
the second adjective always stands in the positive degree, and the 
comparative in the first member is formed either by ‘‘ more” or 
by “rather,” as: 

The Greeks are rather (more) wise than brave, Greeci sapientidres 
sunt quam fortidres. " 


Rem. 2. Often the Latin language leaves the second adjective in the 
positive, and the comparative of the first must then always be 
formed by “ magis,” which is always necessary, when one of the two 
adjectives does not form inflectional degrees, as: 
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Artem juris civilis habetis, magis magnam atque uberem quam 
difficilem et obsctiram, You have the science of civil law, rather 
great and rich, than dificult and obscure. 


§ 309. The comparative period often is combined with 
phrases, which logically belong to one of the two members only. 
This combination gives rise to several peculiar grammatical forms, 
which mostly belong to the comparison of sentences (Part IT). 
Here belongs the case, when an atreiBUuTive phrase, containing 
the comparative degree, is combined with a PREDICATIVE phrase, 
beionging to the firsé member only, as: 


We have a greater general than Cesar, Ducem majorem habémus 
quam Caesarem, or: Ducem majorem habémus quam Cesar est. 


Rem. 8. Analyzing this sentence, it is evident, that the predicative 
phrase “ we have” does not belong to the second member: 
FIRST MEMBER: We have a greater general ; . 
SECOND MEMBER: Cassar ts a worse general (than ours.) 
The copula ts in the second member does not occur in the first 
member, and therefore ought to be and often 7s expressed in Latin. 
But it frequently is omitted, and by a peculiar ATTRACTION of case 
the subject Cesar is then placed in the accusative, agreeing with 
the accusative ducem in the first member. This attraction, how- 
ever, only takes place, when the noun of the first member is in the 
ACCUSATIVE, not when it is in other oblique cases) We then 
always must retain the copula in the second member, placing the 
noun in the nominative, as: . 
We are obedient to a greater king thay Philip, Majort regi 
obedimus quam Philippus est (not guam Philippo.) 
= ATTRACTION is an agreement contrary to general grammatical 
es. 


B. CHANGE OF THE SECOND MEMBER INTO AN OBJECT. 

§ 310. When the second member in the comparison of dif- 
ferent degrees contains nothing but the sussxct, either alone or 
in connection with attributes, the Latin language frequently omits 
the connecting word guam and places the subject of the second 
member in the ablative case, changing thus the second member 
into an opsEct of the comparative degree, as: 

Gajus is braver than Sejus, Gajus fortior est Sejo. 

Rem. 4. The arrangement in this case either is the same as-in combina- 
tion of objective phrases (Gajus Sejo forttor est), or the ablative may 
follow the comparative, the same as in the usual arrangement of the 
comparative period. 

Rem. 5. This use of the ablative case always is allowed, when the noun 
of the second member, by completing the Jatter, will appear to be 

10 
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_ the sUBJECT, although in the abreviated form it might be in the 
accusative. “Thus in the example, mentioned (§ 309), we may place 
the subject Caesarem in the ablative without quam, as object of 
majorem (Ducem Caesare majorem habémus). 

Rem. 6. The ancient authors in freer style sometimes use the ablative 
instead of guam, when the noun in the second member is an OBJECT 
in the ACCUSATIVE. This, however, frequently leads to ambiguitics, 
and should be altogether avoided by beginners. 

Rem. 7. Idiomatic abbreviations of the second member, analogous to 
this construction are the ablatives opinione, spe, aequo, justo, aolito, 
necessario, following or preceding a comparative. ‘The ablatives 
ee and spe are translated by the phrases “than could (can, 
might) be expected,” “than I, thou, he, etc., expected.” Aeguo is 
translated by “than ts (was) fair”; - justo by ‘than is (was) just’, 
or “than justice requires’; solito by “than usually”; necessarto 
by “than ie necessary’, as: 

Haec negotia opinione (spe) graviora sunt, These affairs are more 
important than I (thou, he, ete.) expected. 
Haec poena justo major est, This punishment is greater, than it 


is just. 
Gajus solito loguacior est, Gajus is more ‘talkative than usually. 


C. THE ABLATIVE OF DIFFERENCE. 


§ B11. The comparative period as such shows only, that the 
compared phrases are different or equal, but not the amount, by 
which they differ. This amount of difference may be expressed 
either by QUANTITATIVE NoUNS in connection with NUMERALS 
(L. XXXIV., Rem. 2) or by indefinite quantrrative ADVERBS 
(§ 269). These nouns or adverbs are made opyects of the com- 
parative degree. The nouns are placed in the aBLaTIVE CasE, and 
the quantitative adverbs assume the form of the aBLATIVE NEUTER 
SINGULAR Of their apjectives* (quanto, multo, much, by far; 
aliquanto, tanto, paulo, somewhat, a little), This is called the 
ablative of difference. 

Gajus is (by) two inches taller than Sejus, Gajus duobus digttis proce- 
rior est quam Sejus. 

Alesia is 2, 2,000 paces farther distant than the camp, Alesia dwobus mu- 
livus passuum longius abest quam castra. 

This road is by many steps shorter, Hoc iter multis passibus brevius est. 

How much more diligent is Sejus than Gajus, quanto diligentior 
Sejus est quam Gajus | 

The wolf is not a little larger than the fox, Lupus aiquanto major est 
quam vulpes. 


* This is one of the instances where ADVERBS are subject to inflection. Not all adverbe 
are indeclinable, as we are accustomed to find in our grammars. 
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Gajus speaks a little oftener than Sejus, Gajus paulo suepius loguitur 
The enemies are by one-half more than our soldiers, Hostes dimidio 
plures sunt quam milites nostri. 


Rem. 8. In the English expressions “many more’, “much more”, 
“much better’, the words “much” and “more” indicate the AMOUNT 
OF DIFFERENCE, and hence must be expressed by an adverbial abla- 
tive in Latin, as: The enemies have many more troops than we, Hostes 
copias multo majores habent quam nos. Jt is much more pleasant te 
recewoe than to give, Multo jucundius est accipere quam dare. For 
the use of nthilo as ablative of difference see Part I, p. 264. 

Rem. 9. The English expressions “as much again”, “as high again”, 
“twice as large”, etc., indicating the amount of difference, are ex- 
pressed by the ablatives altero tanto with a comparative, as: This 
jield te as large again as that of Gajus, Hic ager altero tanto major 
est quam Seji. The numeral expressions “ three, four, etc., times ua 
large, as small, as much, etc.” are translated either by CARDINAL 
ADVERBS with the ablative tanto, or by CARDINAL ADJECTIVES 
with the ablative portibus in connection with COMPARATIVES, as : 

The garden of Gajus is five times as large as that of Sejus, Gaji 
hortus quinqutes tanto major est quam Sejt, or quinque partibus 
major est. “ 

Rem. 10. The ablative of difference may be connected with those words 
which involve a comparative degree (§ 295), as: multo praestat, it is 
much preferable, it is much better; paucis diebus post (instead of 
postea), a few days later; multo ante (inst. of antea), much before, 
much sooner. a 

Rem. 11. The amount of difference may also be added to superlatives, the 
expression ‘by far” being rendered longe, or multo, as: This horse 
is the quickest by six paces, Hic equus sex passibus celerrimus est. 
Dumnorix is by far the richest, Dumnoriz longe (multo) ditissimus est. 

Rem. 12. The amount of difference may also be expressed by whole SEN- 
TENCES, as: The air is so much the denser (crassior), the nearer it + 
to the earth (quo proprior est terre). For this combination see 
Part I, p. 751, 5. | 


DD. THE COMPARATIVE PERIOD EMPLOYED FOR LIMITATION. 


§ 312. The comparative period often is employed to deter- 
mine within a certain limit numeral or other ideas, which are 
susceptible of degrees, as: more than six miles, less than 50 
paces, more than human, more than a revolt. 'The word more 
is then translated by plus or amplius, the word less by minus, 

They kill more than 1,000 enemies, plus (amplius) quam mille hoetis 
occidunt. . 

Gajus is more than diligent, Gajus plus quam diligens est. . 

Hercules is more than a man, Hercules plus quam homo est. 
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Rem. 13. Comparative expressions like these cannot be resolved into two 
. different members, and hence have only the form, not the logical 
meaning of a comparative period. Here the comparative words 
more and less cannot be considered as members of phrases, since 
they form only one idea in connection with those words which they 
limit. They are nothing but PARTICLES (see Book IV.). In analy- 
zing comparative expressions of this kind the combinations “more 
than six”, “more than human” always must be considered as 
SINGLE WORDS. 

Rem. 14. The connecting word guam, when in this combination it is 
followed by NUMERALS, is very frequently omitted, and the numeral 
phrase generally stands in that case, which it would have without 
the comparatives plus, amplius and minus. But sometimes, though 
rarely, the phrase containing the numeral is placed in the ABLATIVE, 
according to the construction mentioned § 310. 

We have more than 200 captives, Pius (amplius) ducentos capti- 
vos habémus (more seldom: plus ducentis captiis or plus 
a ducentos captivos). 
ore than 2000 enemtes enter the gates, Plus duo millia hostium 
portas intrant (more seldom: plus dudbus miliibus, or plus 
quam duo mulia). 

Rem. 15. Ina similar manner the age of persons is expressed by the 
limiting comparative period, as: older or younger than thirty years. 
Here we must use or understand the participle natus (born). The 
Latin expression is threefold: 1. natus plus (amplius, minus) trigin- 
ta annos ; or, 2. major (minor) triginta annos ; or, 3. major (minor) 
triginta annts. With the last two expressions the addition of natus 
is rare. 

Ei. THE ABSOLUTE DEGREE. 


§. BULB. The assoivre degree denotes a high, low, or modi- 
fied intensity. It is expressed : 
1. In the nomMERaL comparison by the indefinite numerals muléé, 
pauci, aliquot, complires, ete. 
Rem. 16. The adjective multus and its plural multi may be considered as positives of 
plures and plurimi, But then it is evident that all other indefinite numerals also 
would form positive degrees for the comparative pluresa. Since multi implies a high 


intensity, it seems to be an absolute degree, and it is more correct to assume, that 
plures and plus are original comparatives without a positive, 


2. In the quantitative comparison by the quantitative adjec- 
tives multus, paulum, parum, satis, aitquantus, nimius and by 
the quantitative adverbs admodum valde, very much ; vehemen- 
ter, exceedingly, extremely; magnopere (summopere), very 
much, greatly, very greatly, and by those adverbs, which are 
formed from the quantitative adjectives, as multum, parum, etc. 
(see § 269.) 
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8. In the comparison of DEscRIPTIVE adjectives by a combination 
of the descriptive adjectives or adverbs with the following quan- 
titative adverbs : 

admodum or valde, very nimis, £00 

satis, sufficiently, enough, parum, too little, noti—enough, 

somewhat, 

as : 

Very eloquent, valde (admodum) disertus ; too boldly, nimis audae 
ter; clearly enough, satis dilucide ; sufficiently strong, satis vale, 
dus; not bravely enough, parum fortiter. 

§ B14. The absolute degree in all kinds of comparison, 
denoting a high degree, and in English expressed by very, is fre- 
quently formed by the prefix per, connected with adjectives and 
adverbs, as: pervalidus, very strong ; permulti, very many ; 
permagnus, very great; perbrevis, very short; perdiffcilis, 
very difficult ; perbene, very well, etc. Sometimes the prefix prae 
is used instead of per, as pracaltus, very high. 

§ BL. The regular inflectional comparative and SUPERLA- 
TIVE degrees are frequently employed in the sense of absolute 
degrees. The comparative has then one of three meanings, 
“rather’, “ somewhat”, or “too” and the suPERLATIVE the mean- 
ing of “very”, “ caxtremely”, exceedingly, as : 


Themistocles liberius vivit, Themistocles lives too free. Oopiae incau- 
tius procédunt, the troops advance somewhat incautiously. Socté 
tardwwres esse videntur, the allies seem to be rather slow. Germané 
fortissime pugnant, the Germans fight very bravely. 


Rem. 17. A degree “as high as possible,” is expressed by guam before u 
superlative, with or without the addition of posse (conjugated in the 
required form). In English this degree is expressed 1. either by 
an adjective or adverb in the POSITIVE degree, and by the 
comparative word as with “possible” (a8 much as possible, as long 
as possible, ete.); 2. or by a SUPERLATIVE with “possible” (the 
longest possible, the greatest possible, etc.); or 8. by the verb 
“can” (as much as I can, as well as we can, a8 many as they can or 
could) ; as: 

The Romans kill as many enemies as possible (as they can), Ro- 
mani quam plurimos hostis occidunt, or quam plurimos possunt 
hostis occidunt. 

We wish to carry as much gold as possible (as we can), quam 
plurimum aurt (possumus) ferre columus. 

You should read the best possible books (as good books as pos 
sible), quam optimos libros ( potestis) legere debétis, 
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They study as diligently as possible (as they can), guam diligentis 
sume (possunt) laborant. 

He directs his lieutenant to advance by the greatest possible jour- 
neys (as great journeys as possible, as he can), Legdtum quam 
maximis itinertbus (potest) proficiscs jubet. 

Rem. 18. “As soon as possible” is translated by quam primum. 


EXEROISES. 
A. COMPLETING THE SECOND MEMBER. 


1. Galldrum castra oppido propidra sunt quam Romanérum. 2. Ro 
* mandrum naves altidres sunt quam Gallérum. 3. Minerve templum 
magnificentius est quam Junonis. 4. Cesaris nomen sepius memoridtur 
quam Pompéji. 5. Homéri carmina a pluribus hominibus leguntur 
quam Hesiodi. 6. Alexandri regnum preclarius est quam Philippi. 7. 
Ager 'Segestiinus plus frumenti *gignit quam *Tarentinus. 8. Veneris 
Stella clarius lucet quam Saturni. 9. Animi morbi perniciosidres sunt 
quam corporis. 10. Audacia nulla major esse potest quam Catiline. 
11. Patientia nulla major esse potest quam nostra. 12. Vir bonus et 
sapiens ‘utilititi commini plus ‘consulit quam suze. 13. Nulli milites 
fortidres esse possunt quam hi. 14. Sempronii diligentia major esse 
solet quam tua. 15. Legidnes dus diutius pugnant quam cetere. 16. 
Homines honesti et ‘sancti beatius vivere solent quam improbi. 17. Ani- 
malia magna diutius vivere solent quam parva. 18. Scuta ‘ferrea corpus 
melius tegunt quam lignea. 19. Ab hominibus inferioribus vinci turpius 
est quam a paribus.’ 20. Cives nostri hoc bellum fortius gerunt quam 
felicius. 21. Perse ditidres sunt quam fortidres. 22. Hc *concio 
Mamplior est quam 'presidi gratior.. 23. Honestidres quosdam viros 
memoraére possumus quam Themistoclem. 24. Regem clementidrem 
habémus quam Titum, sapientidrem quam M. Aurelium. 25. Hoc reg 
num melidri viro dare volumus quam Antiochus est. 


1. The power of Jupiter is greater than that of Hercules. 2. The 
genius of this general is greater than that of the greatest commanders 
of our time. 3. The industry of the Sicilians seems more useful to 
12mankind than that of the Carthaginians. 4. Our temples are holier 
than those of the Gauls. 5. The armies of the “Prussians fight more 
bravely and successfully than those of the Austrians. 6. Our defeate 
are fewer than those of the Italians. 7. We rather wish to imitate the 
language (oratio) of Cicero than that of Sallust. 8. The candidate of 
the Patricians is elected by more votes than the one of the Plebeians. 
9. We rather will yield to the arms of the Romans than to those of the 
Greeks. 10. The “ordinances of the tribunes have less authority than 
those of the consuls. 11. The reign of Augustus is more illustrious 
than that of Tiberius. 12. We cannot conceive (cogitdére) more abomin- 


1 Segestanus, belonging to Segesta. % To produce. ® Zarentines, belonging to Taren- 
tum. ‘Interest. §& Cunsulere, to care (for something), to attend (tu sumething). ¢ Vir- 
tuous. 7 Ferreus, iron (adj.) © In sentences like this the subject-infinitive, which te 
comnmon to both members (here vinci) may be omitted in Latin, which is not admissible 
in English. ° Assembly. ‘1° Splendid. '! President. 13 Potentia. 13 Mankind, genes 
hemanum. 14 Boruseus. 15 Felix. 1° Austriacus. 5¥ Decrétum. 3° Princtipatue (not 
regnum, which is the reign of a king). 
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able crimes than those of Nero. 18. The district of '*Rhegium has 
more inhabitants than thatof Tarent. 14, It is more profitable to govern 
the province of Sicily than that of Gaul. 15. It is better to “strengthen 
the friendship of the Sicilians than that of the other allies of the Romaz 
people. 16. The star Mercury is smaller than Jupiter. 17. This oration 
is more pleasant to the president than mine. 18. These words can be 
better understood than my own. 19. I understand the method of Gajus 
as easily as thine. 20. Your soldiers commit as many crimes as ours. 
21. The Emperor is as *‘devoted to the welfare of the state as to his 
own. 22. Gajus attends to the affairs of others as much as to his own. 
23. The Romans seem to defend the rights of [their] allies more care- 
fully (diligens) than theirown. 24. It is more disgraceful to neglect the 
advantages of others than one’s own. 25. The Romans rather wish to 
consume our provisions than their own. 26. The tenth legion fights 
more bravely than the second. 27. These trees are higher than those, 
28. These pictures are more valuable than the others. 29. This brother 
is more sober than the other. 30. I rather wish to own this house than 
any other. 31. These regions are more fertile than any others. 32. The 
*higher gods are more werful than the Jower ones. 33. Difficult 
A ete are more useful to the minds of the boys than easy ones. 
34. Both banks of the river are steep; but the right one is higher than 
the left. 35. It is easier to conquer a weak nation than a *strong one. 
36. The orations of the chief are rather "sharp than elegant; they have 
more *acid than honey. 37. This pestilence is more “alarming than 
‘destructive. 38. The ambassadors reason (disputdre) rather **sophisti- 
cally than “logically. 39. We read more difficult writers than Cesar. 
40. It is necessary to “appoint a more learned teacher than Crispus. 
41. I cannot conceive a juster cause than ours. 42. I give this money 
to a more “influential man than Calidius. 


B. CHANGE OF THE SECOND MEMBER INTO AN OBJECT. 


1. Thucydides Herodoto *veracior est. 2. Antonius frequentius errat 
Platdne. 3. Juno ceteris deibus potentior est. 4. Amoris *"simulatio 
odio pejor est. 5. *Bellua nulla elephanto prudentior est. 6. Lux 
%sonitu velocior est. 7. Nulla virtus “amabilior est modestia. 8. Ar- 
gentum ‘'vilius est auro, et auram virtutibus®. 9. Fortiina plus consiliis 
humfnis pollet. 10. Testem Platéne “locupletigrem neminem invenire 
possum. 11. Oratdrem Sulpicio jejunidrem dicere (mention) difficile 
vidétur. 12. Lelius “serius spe (nostra) advenit. 13. Trebonius melius 
opinidne disputat. 14. Aurelius plus equo punitur. 15. Hic vir te ipso 
doctior est. : 

1. Virtue is better than wisdom. 2. To love Christ (Christus) is 
“better than all knowledge. 8. Gajus is more truthful than even thou. 
4, Plato’s wisdom is greater than ours. 5. Our disaster is more per- 


19 Belonging to Rhegium, Rheginus. *%° Confirmire. %! Deditus. 22 Translate 
“ etrange,” alidnus. 28 The higher gods, di majorum gentium ; the lower gods, di mi- 
gorwm gentium. 24 Potens. 25 Propositio. 28 Potens. 27 Acer. 28 Acétum. 2° Peati- 
lentia. 8° Minax. 8! Pernicisdaus. %2 Subttlis. 8% Concinnus. 84 Nominire. *° Gratid- 
sus. %¢ Truthful. %7 False pretence. 2° Wild beast. 5° Sound. 4° Amiable. ‘! Basa 
42 Supply “ cilius est.” 43 Compotent. 44 Serus, late, 45 Prestabilis. 
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nicious than thine. 6. “Flatterers generally are more eagerly sought 
(expetere) than friends. 7. The Athenians are more “volatile than the 
other nations. 8. I can “produce no more competent witness than 
Tacitus. 9. To be wiser than Plato is as difficult as to surpass the gods 
themselves. 10. It is pleasant to be richer than Creesus. 11. Virtue 
must be dearer to thee than life itself. 12. No worse vice can be found 
than “perjury. 13. We must depart (abire) sooner than we expect. 
14. The punishment of the accused is “harder than justice requires. 
15. You have more money than it is necessary. 16. The Italians fight 
better than usually. 


0. THE ABLATIVE OF DIFFERENCE. 


1. Heec via multis passibus brevior est quam altera. 2. Mensis Martius 
‘*trinis diébus longior est quam Februarius. 3. Lelius tribus horis serius 
advenit Catone. 4. Gajus tribus annis major est quam Sempronius. 5. 
Turres "denis pedibus altidres sunt quam murus. 6. Molestum est, 
uno “gestertio minus habére quam necesse vidétur. 7. Minerve templum 
aliquot pedibus altius est quam Thesei. 8. Quanto molestius est vinci 
quam vincere! 9. Populus universus civititem multo melius regnat 
quam reges. 10. Se ipsum gubernire multo difficilius est quam rem- 
publicam. 11. Lupus artus multo majores habet quam canis. 12. Cesar 
paulo *maturius opinidne exercitum “dedtcit. 13. Hic princeps a 
populo aliquanto minus diligitur, quam pater ejus. 14. Tanto difficilius 
est agere quam velle (to propose). 15. Multo pluris inimicos habére 
vidéris quam amicos. 16. Pompéjum multo magis admiror quam 
Crassum. 17. Hostium naves altero tanto majéres sunt quam nostre. 
18. Rhenussexies tanto latior est quam Tiberis. 19. Sol multis partibus 
amplior est terra. 20. Multo prestat injurias accipere (to suffer) quam 
inferre (to inflict). 21. Hostes paucis diébus ante adveniunt quam ex- 
pectantur. 22. Suevorum gens longe maxima et **bellicosissima est 
Germanédrum omnium. 23. Alcibiades multo “formosissimus est Graecd- 
rum omnium. 


1. Mount tna is 6,000 feet higher than Vesuvius. 2. The place of 
the camp is 200 paces “lower than the “top of the mountain. 3. Pompéjus 
is “two years older than Cicero. 4. The march of the enemies is 2,000 
paces shorter than that of the Romans. 5. Each column is five feet 
higher than the statues. 6. The Germans are one foot “taller than the 
Romans. 7. This tree is five inches thicker than the others. 8. Henry 
is several years younger than Charles. 9. How much “stricter are the 
rales of “morality than those of the civil law! 10. This battle is by 
far more “bloody than that of *®Cannz. 11. Thou seemest to be much 
sicker than yesterday. 12. It is by far better to be healthy than rich. 13. 
It is much more expedient to “keep the camp, than to attack the enemy. 


4¢ Assentator. 47 Levis. ‘48 Afferre. 4 Perjurinm. 5° Soon mature. 5! Sevérus, 
$2 Why is the distributive numeral used here? 63 A sesterce, a Roman coin. 54 Matire, 
early, soon, ®5 To lead away, to withdraw. 5¢ Warlike. 57 Handsome. 5® By the com- 
parative of inferus. Humilior is lower than a low place; inferior is lower than 8 h 
place 8° Cachmen. °° Biennium, 00 years, a spaceof two years. *! Procérus. 62 
vérrs. °3 Officia (plur.) °4 Atrox. ®5 The battle of Canney, pugna Cannenate (Cannwan 
battle. ** Tenére. 
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14, It is much more difficult to conquer one’s passions, than [one’s] ene- 
mies. 15. We have somewhat richer (wer) fields, than yours. 16. The 
army of the Spartans is a little larger than that of the Athenians, 17. 
Our scholars learn not a little quicker than yours. 18. So much more 
ex pedient is it to be silent, than to speak too much. 19. Lucullus is by 
one-half richer than Croesus. 20. The president visits (adire) many 
more cities than it is necessary. 21. Gajus has much more money than 
thou. 22. Many more hearers (auditor) are present than it is conve- 
nient (conveniens). 23. We intend to start prone’) three hours earlier 
than the messengers of Sempronius. 24. We intend to stay (commorari) 
a little longer than Pompéjus. 25. Our fruits are as large again as 
yours. 26. The river Danube is twice as broad as the Garonne. 27. The 
moon is fifty times smaller than the earth. 28. The consuls return 
several days later than they are expected. 29. Socrates is by far the 
wisest of all Greeks. 30. The Flaminian road is much the best and 
the shortest. | 


D. THE COMPARATIVE PERIOD EMPLOYED FOR LIMITATION. 


1. Plus septingenti milites ab hostibus capiuntur. 2. Galli amplius 
duas horas certimen “sustinent. 3. Plus triginta naves “desiderantur. 
4. Minus trecenti milites pereunt; paulo plus quam mille vulnerantur. 
5. Carthaginienses plus ducentos equites habent. 6. A minus quingentis 
militibus plus quatuor millia hostium capiuntur. 7%. Apes plus “unum 
Mreyem nunquam patiuntur. 8. Hostes minus triginta pedibus “absunt. 
9. Filia mea plus decem annos nata est. 10. Pueri mindres quatuorde- 
cim annis legibus “pacisci prohibentur. 11. Juvenes majores sedecim 
annis “togam virilem “sumere solent. 


1. More than 30 prisoners escape. 2. I cannot be obedient to more 
than one master. 3. Less than 200 soldiers are missed. 4. More than 
ten States intend to secede. 5. We intend to defeat our adversaries by 
more than a million of votes. 6. The Romans lose a little more than 
2,000 soldiers, the Gauls one-half more. 7%. The law forbids to elect 
more than two consuls. 8. Each legion misses more than a hundred 
soldiers. 9. Ten citizens pay (pendere) more than 5,000 “dollars 
apiece. 10. The city of Rome is less distant than 30,000 paces. 11. My 
son Charles is more than five, and Frederick a little less than seven 
years old. 12. All citizens, younger than forty years, are compelled to 
%gerve in the army. 13. Gajus is more than polite. 14, Atticus does 
(praestdre) more than [his] duty. 15. This secession of the Plebcians is 
more than madness. ) 


Z. THE ABSOLUTE DEGREE. 


1. Atticus noster te valde diligit. 2. Te, mi fili, admodum desidero. 
8. Bruti litteree mihi vehementer “displicent. 4. Cicero librum jucun- 


87 To maintain. °° Desiderdre, te miss. ¢? Grammatically the distributive singulé 
would be required. But “ singulos reges” would be ambiguous, In such instances the 
simple cardinal must be proferred. 79 The Romans called the queen of the bees rem 
71 Abesse, to be distant, 172 Pacisci, to make contracts, 7% The manly toga. *4 To as 
sume, 75 Centenarius. *¢ To serve in the army, militare. 177 Displicére. 
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dissimum tuum, mi Quinte, magnopere laudat. 5. Multum nune 
lacrimari vidéris. 6. Signum admodum amplum (splendid) et eximium 
tibi mitto. 7. Valde bene scribis, mi Carole! 8. Amicus noster quan- 
dam rcrum publicirum mutatidnem (change) nimis cupide expectare 
vidctur. 9. Tu et frater tuas linguam Grecam satis bene intelligitis. 
10. Bella Punica a Sisenn&é parum “dilucide narrantur. 11. Cicero 
omnes Epiciiri errdres “perbreviter ac pereleganter exponit (to state) 
12. Permulti homines hunc reipublice statum intelligere nequeunt. 13 
Gajus patri suo simillimus est. 14. Senectus natiird “loquacior est 
15. Vespasianus princeps pecunis avidior est. 16. Plurima Datamit 
"cesta obscuridra sunt. 17. Hic versus una& *syllaba& brevior est. 18 
Litteree tuse longidres sunt. 19. Plerique homines tardius cogitant 
agunt autem celerius. 20. Galline avesque reliquxe nidos (nest) quam 
mollissime “construunt. 21. Juggrtha quam maximas potest copias 
armat. 22. Cesar quam maximum militum numerum arcessit. 25. 
Dux oo discrimen, quam brevissime potest, militibus exponit (é¢ 
explain. 

1. I very much wish to see thee often. 2. We greatly admire the in 
credible boldness of this magistrate. 3. I very much regret the enorm. 
ous carelessness (socordia) of this general. 4. These rumors (sermo) 
injure thy Sreputation exceedingly. 5. Gajus is prevented from work- 
ing much by a disease of the kidneys. 6. Saguntum, a very rich (opu- 
lentus) town is taken by Hannibal. 7. The walls of the town are very 
high, and are defended by ten very high towers. 8. A very (by per) 
great danger is imminent to the republic. 9. This incautious (incautus) 
man can very (per) easily be killed. 10, That very (per) modest youth 
cannot "bear the voice of the consul. 11. The ambassadors intend to 
stay very long (by the superlative). 12. The ambassadors very (super. 
lative) humbly implore the “pardon of Cesar, 13. Thy words do not 
run (fluere) smoothly enough, but the narrative ( fabula) itsclf is suffi- 
ciently accurate. 14. Thou treatest this point (locus) too lightly, and 
the causes of the rebellion are not stated clearly enough. 15. Too (com- 
paratice) great and too long a pleasure extinguishes all *lights of the 
soul. 16. The reasoning (ratio) of this philosopher seems to be rather 
sophistical. 17. The oldest (antiquus) history of the Saxons is rather 
obscure. 18. The general begins to censure the ambassadors rather 
severely. 19. It is necessary to capture as few, and to kill as many 
enemies as possible. 20. The Helvetians resolve to sow as much grain 
as possible, and to procure (comparare) the greatest possible “amount 
ofarms. 21. We wish to bring (addicere) to you as many troops as we 
can. 22. Cicero sends both letters as soon as possible to Cesar. 23. 
We intend to learn the Greek language as zealously as possible. 24. 
Cesar visits (adire) the camp as often as he can. 25. It is necessary 
to deliver to me the *'dispatches of the general as quickly as possible. 


— 


78 Dilucidus, clear. 7° Brevis, brief &° Loquax, talkative. ®1 Gestum, a deed, | 
92 A syllable. &% Mollis, soft. ®4 To construct. °° Offendere. ®* Reputation, 
3% Ferre. °®* Gratis. °° Mollis. °° Copia *! Litters. * Lumen, 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES AND MOODS.—ABSO- 
LUTE ADJECTIVES.—FORMATION OF SENTENCES, 


-” 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
THE PRESENT-SYSTEM OF THE REGULAR VERB. 


§ 316. All forms of the verb are either finite or indefinite ; 
the verb is accordingly divided into the FINITE and the INDEFI- 
NITE VERB, 


Rem.1. The finite forms of the verb are those which imply one of the 
three grammatical persons. They are always distinguished by the PER- 
SONAL ENDINGS. The indefinite verb comprises those verbal forms which 
do not show the person of the subject. It consists, 1, of the Znjinitive and 
Supine, in which the action of the verb appears as sutyect or object ; 2, of the 
Participles and Verbal Adjectives, in which the action of the verb appears 
as attribute. 

The finite verb is inflected by conjugation, the indefinite verb by declension. 


8 B17. The Finrre verb comprises three moods, that is, 
three different ways in which the speaker conceives the per- 
formance of the action. They are the Indicative, the Sub- 
junctive, and the Imperative. By the Indicative, the speaker 
asserts ; by the Imperative, he commands pigEcTLY; by the 
Subjunctives, he asserts or commands INDIRECTLY. 

§ 318. The Zenses of the verb are threefold: Present, Past, 
or Future, according as the time of the action is conceived as 
present, past, or future. 

§ 319. All forms of the Latin verb are derived primarily 
from the verb-stem, which is found by removing the ending re 
or ére of the infinitive. Some forms of the verbs are directly 
derived from the verb-stem. These are called Present-System. 
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Others are indirectly (§336) derived from it, and are called Per- 
fect-System. 

§ 820, The Present-System is divided into four conjugations, 
according to the characteristic of the verb-stem. Each of the 
conjugations has two voices and three moods. The Indicative 
mood has three tenses—the present, the imperfect, and the fu- 
ture; the Subjunctive has two tenses—the present and the im- 
perfect. 

The Indefinite verb of the Present-System has one Infinitive 
and one Participle (present participle) in the active, and one In- 
finitive and one Verbal Adjective in the Passive voice. 


§ 321. Parapiems or THE PRESENT-SYSTEM. 


FIRST CONJUGATION. 


Active. Passive. 
InpicaTIvE Moop. 
PRESENT. 
Amo, J love, am loving, do love amor, I am loved 
amas, thou lovest amaris, thou art loved 
amat, he loves amatur, he ts loved 
amaimus, we love amamur, we are loved 
amiatis, you love amamini, you are loved 
amant, they love. amantur, they are loved. 
IMPERFECT. 
Amabam, J loved, was loving, did love amabar, I was loved 
amiibas, thou lovedst amabaris or amabire, thou wast loved 
amiabat, 426 loved amabatur, he was loved 
amahamusg, we loved amabaémur, we were loved 
amabitis, you loved amabimini, ou were loved 
amiabant, they loved. amabantur, they were loved. 
FUTURE. 
Amiabo, J shall love amiabor, J shall be loved 
amabis, thou wilt love amaberis or amabere, thou wilt be loved 
amabit, he will love amabitur, he will be loved 
amabimus, we shall love amabimur, we shall be loved 
amabitis, you will love amabimini, you will be loved 
amabunt, they will love. amabuntur, they will be loved. 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Amem, J may love, love, should love, etc. amer, I may Coe am loved, should vs 
loved, etc. 
ames, thou mayest love, ete. améris, thou mayest be loved 
amet, he may love amétur, he may be loved 
amémus, we may love amémur, we may be loved 


amitis, you may love amemini, you may be loved 
ament, they may love. amentur, hey may be loved. 
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IMPERFECT. 
Amirem, J might, should, would love, or IJ Amirer, I mMaTE, ah should, would be loved, ar I 
loved 


amires, thou mightest love amaréris, or cae thou mightest be loved 
amiaret, he might love amarétur, he might be loved 

amarémous, we might love amarémur, we might be loved 

amarétis, ies might love amaremini, you might be loved 


amérent, might love. amarentur, they ht be loved. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
First form (active). First form (passive). 
Bing. 2 2. Ama, Jove (thou). Sing. 2. amire, be teen) loved. 
Plar. 2. amite, love (you). Plur. 2. amamini, de (you) loved. 
Second form (active). Second form (passive). 
Sing. 2. Amato, thou shalt love Sing. 2. amator, thou shalt be loved 


3. amiato, "he shall love. 
Plar. 2 2. amatote, ou shall love 


» they shall love. 


INFINITIVE. Am§re, ¢o love. 
PARTIOIPLE. amans, loving. 


2. 
- amitor, he shall be loved 
8. amantor, they sh shall be lowed 


INDEFINITE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. amrl, to be coved. 
VERBAL ADJECTIVE, amandus one that 


must be loved. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 
InpicaTIvE Moop, 


It, 1. IV 

Presrent—J advise Tread I hear. 
Monéo lego audio 
mones legis audis 
monet legit audit 
monémus legimus audimus 
monétis legitis auditis 
monent legunt audiunt, 

Inprrrrot—I advised Tread, was reading I heard. 
monébam legé ébam audiébam 
monébas legébas auditbas 
monébat legébat audiébat 
monebaémus legeb&mus audiebaimnus 
monebatis legebatis audiebatis 
monébant legdbant audiébant. 

Fururre—ZI shall advise I shall read I shall hear. 
monébo legam audiam 
monébis leges audies 
monébit leget audiet 
monebimus legémus audiémus 
monebitis legétis audiétis 
monébunt legent audient. 

SUBJUNCTIVE Moon. 

Presrent—ZI may advise I may read I may hear. 
moneam legam audiam 
moneas legas audias 
moneat legat audiat 
monedimus leg&imus audiimug 
moneatis legatis audiitis 


moneant legant 
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Imprrrect—I might advise 
monérem 
monéres 
monéret 
monerémus 
monerétis 
monérent 


I might read 
legérem 
legeres 
legeret 
leferémus 
legerétis 
legerent 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


i. 


Mone 
monvtte 


Sing. 2. Montto 
8. monéto 

Plor. 2. monetdte 
3. monento 


INDEFINITE VERB. 


JTNPrIntTivE. Monére 
PaRTICIPLE, Monens 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


legere 
legens 


INDICATIVE Moon. 


PRESENT—J am advised 
moneor 
monéris 
monétur 
monémur 
monemini. 
monentur 


Iaprrnrect—ZJ was advised 
monébar 
moneb§&rie or monebiare 
monebf&tur 
moneb&mur 
monebamini 
monebantur 


FutTunrEeE—ZJ shall be advised 
monébor 
monebéris or monehére 
monebitur 
monebimur 
monebimini 
monebuntur 


Iam read 
legor 

legéris or legere 
legitur 


legebaris or legebire 
legebatur 

legebamur 
legebamini 
legebantar 


I shall be read 
legar 

legtris or legére 
icin 

egémour 
lecemini 
legentur 


SussunctTivFE Moop, 


Present—I may be advised 
monear 
moneiris or moneare 
moneitur 
moneamur 
monegmini 
moneantur 


I may be read 


legar 

legaris or legire 
legatur 

legamur 

le i 
legantar 
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I might hear. 
audirem 
audires 


Ian heard. 
audior 
andiris 
auditur 
audimur 
audimini 
audiuntur. 


Iwas heard. 
audiébar 


audiebaris or audicbare 


audiebatur 
audiebamur 
audiebamini 
audiebantur. 


I shall be heard. 
audiar 

audiéris or audiére 
audiétur 

audiémur 
audiemini 
audiuntur. 


I may be heard. 
audiar 
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IuvrrFrect—I might be advised Imight be read I might be heard. 
monérer legérer audirer 
moneréris or monerére bari orlegerére audiréris or audirtre 
monerétur legerétur audirétur 
monerémur legerémur audirémur 
moneremini legeremini audiremini 
monerentur legerentur audirentur. 


IMPERATIVE Moon. 


First form. 
Monére legere audire 
monemini legimini audimini. 
Second form. 
Sing. 2. monétor legitor auditor 
8. monétor legitor auditor. 
Plur.2 = — — 
8. monentor leguntor audiuntor. 
INDEFINITE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. monéri legi audtri 
VERBAL ADJECTIVES. monendus legendus audiendus. 


§ BV. The different forms of the finite verb are thus de- 
rived from the verb-stem : 

1, Present Inpicative, by substituting o for the characteristic 
of the verb-stem in the first, and adding o to the stem in the 
other conjugations. 

2. ImrerFect InpicaTivE, by adding bam to the stem in the 
first and second, and ébam in the third and fourth conjugations, 
The Imperfect Indicative is conjugated like the Present Indica- 
tive of the first conjugation. 

3. Furursz, by adding do to the stem in the first and second, 
and am in the third and: fourth conjugations, The future in bo 
is conjugated like the Present Indicative of the third, and the 
future in am like the Present Indicative of the second conjugation. 

4. Present SuBJuNCTIVE, by substituting em for the charac- 
teristic of the verb-stem in the first, and by adding am to the 
latter in the other conjugations. The Present Subjunctive of the 
first conjugation is conjugated like the Present Indicative of the 
second; and that of the other conjugations like the Present In- 
dicative of the first conjugation. | 

5. Imprerrecr SunsuNcTIvE is formed in all conjugations by 
adding m to the Present Infinitive, and conjugated like the 
Present Indicative of the second conjugation. 
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6. The Fizst ForM oF THE IMPERATIVE (second person sing.) 
is the same as the verb-stem, except that in the third conjuga- 
tion ¢ is added to it. But the verbs esse, dicere, ducere, facere, 
Jerre form their imperatives by the mere stems (es, dic, duc, 
fac, fer). The plural is formed by changing the ending tis of 
the second person Present Indicative into te. 

7. The SECOND FORM OF THE IMPERATIVE is made by adding 
oto the third person singular Present Indicative. The third 
person singular always is like the second. The second person 
plural adds ¢e to the singular, and the third person plural is 
formed by adding o to the third person plural Present Indicative. 

8. The Passive Voicx of the finite verb is formed by adding 
r to the corresponding active form, or substituting r for the 
final letter m of the active. But the first form of the Impera- 
tive is always the same as that of the Infinitive active. 

9. The conjugation of the passive tenses is made by substi- 
tuting the passive endings, ris, tur, etc., or ris, ttur, ete. (§ 125), 
for the corresponding endings of the active. 

§ BSB. In the InpEFINITE verb, the ParricirLe is formed 
by adding to the verb-stem ms (or ens, in the third and fourth 
conjugations), and the VERBaL ADJECTIVE by adding ndus (or 
endus in the third and fourth conjugations). 

§ 824, The ParticipLze and VERBAL ADJECTIVE (and in a 
certain sense also the INFINITIVE) are declined like Adjectives. 
The Participles are declined like Adjectives of common gender, 
belonging to the LIQUID-MUTE sTEMS (Paradigm sapiens, § 208) ; 
the Verbal Adjective like Movable Adjectives (Paradigm bonus, 
§ 46). 

Rem. 2. The declension-stem of the Present Participle is always the 
same as the third person plural of the Present Indicative (amant—monent), 
which, however, in the third and fourth conjugations is changed from wnt 
into ent (legent—audient). 

Rem. 3. Participles are grammatically treated like adjecitves ; they are 
either ATTRIBUTES Or PREDICATES like the latter, and may be the govern- 
ing word of OBJECTS, Which generally are placed in the same case as those 


of the finite verb or infinitive. Some of them, as amans, florens, appeten3, 
ardens, are even subject to Comparison. 


§ 323. The pEPONENT VERB has the same forms as the Pas 
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SIVE, but with active significations. It has, besides the regular 
passive forms, also the Participle of the Active (Aortans, ex- 
horting), and in the Verbal Adjective assumes the signification 
of the Passive (hortandus, one that must be exhorted). 

§ 326, The I-verbs of the third conjugation (§ 58) insert the 
vowel z in all forms of the finite and indefinite verb, except in 
the Intinitive, Imperfect Subjunctive, and Imperative. But 
the second torm of the Imperative takes z in the 3. plur. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE Use OF THE TENSES AND Moons, 
ESPECIALLY IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 


ge The following preliminary remarks are intended to guide the student in the 
translation of the tenses and moods, and to give him a preliminary drill in the handling of 
dependent sentences. For more exact rules see below. 


§ 327. A DEPENDENT SENTENCE Or CLAUSE is a sentence 
which has the force of one single word or phrase in regard to 
another (the principal) sentence. A clause may take the place 
of a Subject, Attribute, or Object of the principal sentence, and 
always is recognized by either a Relative (adjective or adverb), 
or a subordinating conjunction (§ 328), introducing it. 


EXAMPLES, 


1. Zt can never be necessary that I should tell a Jalschood, Numquam necesse esse 
potest, ut mendacium dicam. Here the sentence, “Zt can never be necessary,” is the 
PRINCIPAL SENTENCE, in which the following sentence, “that I should tell a falsehood’’ 
takes the place of a suBJECT, as if it had been expressed thus: ‘‘ My telling a falsehodt 
can neter be necessary.” The principal sentence has consequently assumed an imper- 
sonal form (§ 74, c.) ‘The dependent sentence is recognized as such by the subordinating 
conjunction that, which introduces it. In Latin we employ here the subjunctive present, 
according to Rules 329 and 331. 

2. My brother advised that Gajus should change his opinion, Frater meus suadébat, ut 
Gajus opinidnem mutdret. 

PRINCIPAL SENTENCE: My brother advised, Frater meus suadébat. 

DEPENDENT SENTENCE: That Gajus should change his opinion, ut Gajus opiniinem 
mutdret. The latter occupies the place of an OBJECT In the former sentence, as if it had 
been thus expressed: My brother advises a change vf opinion by Gajus. In Latin, the 
imperfect subjunctive is chosen according to Rule 331. 

3. That house seems small, because tt is very far distant, Domus illa parva vidétur, quia 
longissime abest. 

RINCIPAL SENTENCE: That house seems small, 

DEPENDENT SENTENCE: Because it is baat head distant. It takes the place of an odject 
in the former sentence, as if we had said: is house is Srom iis distance. Being 
introduced by the subordinating conjunction because (quia), it is at once recognized as a 
dependent sentence or clause. 

The men who talk too much are called loguacious, Homines, qui nimis loquuntur, 
garruli dicuntur. 

PRINCIPAL SENTENCE: The men are called loguactous, Homines garruli dicuntar. 

DEPENDENT SENTENCE: Who talk too much, qui nimis loquuntur. It takes the place 
of an atiribule in the former sentence, as if we had said: The men, talking too much. 
Being introduced by the relative adjective who (qui), it is at once recognized as a clause. 
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§ 328. We notice at this place the following subordinating 
conjunctions: 


Ui, that, in order that.} quia, because. 

quum (cum), when, since. quod, that, or because. 
priusquam, or anleguam, before. st, if. 

dum (sometimes cum), while, till. nist, unless. 

postquam, after. quamquam, or etsi, although. 


§ 329. Ui, in the signification “ that,” or “in order that,” and 
cum, in the signification “ since,” always govern the subjunctive, 
that is: The predicate of the clause, introduced by these con- 
junctions, must always be placed in the subjunctive, whatever 
be the mood employed in English. The English conjunction 
“that” frequently is translated by quod (see § 393). We here 
regard only the case, when quod stands after verbs of PRAISING, 
CENSURING, and accusinG (laudare, extollere, vituperdre, repre- 
hendere, accusare). After these verbs we generally translate 
guod by for with a verbal noun in ing. But the Latin language 
always conceives gwod in the sense of the conjunction “ thut.” 

Gajus Sejum accilsat, quod res suas negligat, Gajus accuses Sejus, that he is neglecting 
for neglecting) his affairs.— Postuldmua, ut hoc negotinm finidlis; We demand that you 

nish this business.— Cum diligenter laborélis, laudabimini ; Since you study diligently, 
you will be praised. 

§ BBO. Quum (cum), when, and priusguam (antequam) 
take either Subjunctive or Indicative, according to the special 
rules in P. IT. Dum, in the meaning while, takes the Present 
Indicative even if it refers to past time; when it means‘ é7dl,’ it 
takes the Subjunctive. Quia, guamquam, etsi are used with the 
Indicative. When sentences, introduced by guamquam and etsi, 
precede the principal sentence, the latter is often introduced by 
the adversative conjunction tamen (§ 121), which is translated 
by still, yet, or nevertheless. 

EXAMPLES: Vide me, priusguam abeas ; See me before thou departest. Cum hostes ap- 
propingudadbant, nostri montem occupdbant ; When the enemy approached, our troops were 
occupying the mountain.—Dum hee negotia geruntur, Galli conjurdbant ; While these 
affairs were transacted, the Gauls were conzpiring.—Quamgquam me offenditis, tamen 
vobis ignosco ; Although you offend me, I still (yet, nevertheless) pardon yon. 


Rem. 4. The English language frequently employs an obdject-tnfinitive 
when in Latin a clause, introduced by wt, must be used. The begiuner 


1 The English conjunction that has many Latin equivalents. The student will, in the 
next exercises up to p. 316, tranzlate it by uz, and in the case § 329, by quod. 
Pa oe student will use the Indicative after these conjunctions unless otherwise 
rect 
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will notice that only those verbs which are enumerated, § 80, can be 
construed with an olyect-infinitive in Latin. After other verbs the English . 
object-infinitive must generally be changed into a clause introduced by 
“ that,” as: 7 


We to come to-morrow, Orfimus vos, ut cras veniatis (% y, we pray you 
that i stay come to-morrow).—Z induced him to depart, ee cod ut abiret (Ji¢- 
erally, I induced him, that he should depart). 


In the same way, priusguam, with a finite verb, must often be translated 
by defore, with a verbal noun in tng, as: Before departing, priusquam discé- 
das (discédat, etc.) 


§ BB. It is a Latin rule, that whenever the predicate of a 
clause must be placed in the subjunctive, the tense of this sub- 
junctive 7s determined by the predicate of the principal sentence, 
This is called the DEPENDENCE Or CONSECUTION OF TENSES. For 
the tenses of the Present-System this rule is the following: 

If the principal predicate is a present, imperative, or future, 
the predicate, if a subjunctive, must be in the present tense of the 
subjunctive. If the principal predicate is a past tense, the de- 
pendent predicate, if a subjunctive, must be placed in the imper- 
fect subjunctive. 

In both instances it is entirely indifferent, what mood or tense 


may be used in the English sentence. 


EXamMPues: Jt is unjust, that I should implore pardon, Injustum est, ut veniam impl6- 
rem.— Deliberate quickly, that I may tell my opinion, Celeriter delibera, ut sententiam meam 
dicam.— When Cesar approached, the enemtes repulsed our troops, Cum Ceesar appropin- 

udret, hostes copias nostras repellébant.— We shall abandon the town, since the citizens 
elves betray us, Oppidum relinqguémus, cum ipsi cives nos prodant. 

Rem. 5. From what we have said § 327, it follows, that dependent 
clauses, when they take the place of attributes or objects, as must 
have a governing word. The beginner ought frequently to analyze de- 
pendent sentences, with a view to find their governing words. 


Rem. 6. If participles or infinitives are the governing words of clauses, 
we must consider them as the objects of these words, according to the analo- 
gy of the objects of adjectives. In this instance the rules of consecution must 
be so applied, that the tenses of the dependent predicates are not deter- 
mined by the tenses of the participle or the infinitive, but by that of the 
principal predicate, as: 

Legati ventebant petentes, ut obsides a Cesare remitterentur, The ambassadors came, 
asking that the hostages should be sent back by Cesar. Here the tense of the predicate 


remitlerentur is not determined by the (present) tense of the participle petentes, but by the 
tense of the principal predicate venizbant. 


§ BBL. The subjunctive mood may also be used in principal 
sentences. ‘Thus it 1s often used with the force of an imperative, 
as: lia vivatis, ut mortem semper expectétis, Live so, that you 
always expect death. 
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§ 333. The progressive and emphatic forms of the English 
simple tenses do not exist in Latin, but are translated in the 
same way as the common form; thus amo may mean J love, or 
I am loving, or I do love ; amabam may mean J loved, or I was 
loving, or I did love, as: 


What do you do, quid agitis ?—To what did Cesar aspire, quid Cesar appetébat f—The 
enemies are coming, hostes veniunt.—The walls were g, muri cadébant. 


EHXERCISES. 


1. Veni, mi fili, ut tibi hec verba enarrem.—2. Cesar Labitno preescribit 
(gives orders), ut omnes pontes rescindantur.'—8. Dux proficisci vult, 
priusquam pontes ab hostibus concrementur.—4. Rom@ni impetum facere 
nolunt, quum hostes majéres (§§ 305, 3) copias habeant quam ipsi (§ 280). 
—5. Semper ita (¢hws) vivas, ut optimos homines imitéris—6. Dum pueri 
docentur, adolescentes armis se exercent.—7. Consul rescribit (commands), 
ut quinte legionis milites publice admoneantur.—8. Oramus, ut has. poenas 
aliquantum lenias.—9. Discedere® vobis licet, cum urbs ab ipsis civibus 
_custodiditur—10. Rom@ni veteres a regibus gubernabantur.—11. Aquitdni 
inferidrem* Gallise partem occupdbant.—12. Quum Galli hunc impetum 
facerent, copiz nostre ducis adventum impatienter exspectdbant.— 
13. Pomp@jus, priusquam discederet,? Crassum et Brutum, amicos suos, 
vidére cupi@bat.—14. Quamquam hiems jam appropinquabat copize tamen 
quotididnis fere (almost) preeliis ab hostibus lacessebantur.—15. Milites 
nostri hostium telis* feriebantur.—16. Sempronius, cum hanc pcenam subli- 
ret, a vulyo deridebitur.—17. Nunquam permittam, ut tantum tamque peri- 
culdsum iter frustra® facins.—18. Hee res ita (thus) efficittur, ut civibus 
nihil omnino® detrimenti (§ 265) afferdtur.’-—19. Nuntii mei te certo 
invenient.—20. Tot tantisque laboribus totam civitétem perterrebitis.— 
21. His rebus amicOrum tudrum spes magnopere (§ 313) debilitabitur.— 
22. Nunc vero, milites, gladiis vestris pugnatote!—23. Valéte, cives, ur- 
bemque fortissime defendite !—24. Gloria consentiens® hominum bondrum 
laus est.—25. Metus opinio est mali impendentis.°—26. Stellarum erran- 
tium?® motus maxime admirabiles sunt.—27. Imbres copidsi terram sitien- 
tem reficiunt.—28. Deus, mundum efficere moliens’? primum lumen’? 
ignemque crea&bat.—29. Dux discedébat prsescribens, ut pons rescinderétiur. 
—30. Nihil civitati bellum gerenti, inopportunius’’ evenire potest.—31. Has 
herbs nocentidres sunt illis (§§ 307,310). 32. Hoc negotium libentissime' 

eragan, 

e 1. “ieaoll itself admonishes us to (that we should) procure’ friends.— 
2. Atticus refused honors, although they were open’® to him.—3. The king 
allows that you try’’ the fortune of war.—4. It will be expedient to 
omit these trifles,’® since it is allowed to thee, to perform (agere) greater 
things.—5. It will be becoming to perform (peragere) thy business (plu7.), 


1 Rescindere, to break off.—? Discedere, to depart.—® Inferior, lower.—‘ Telum, a dart, 
missile.—® Frustra, in vain.—* O-nnino, at all.—7’ Afferre, to cause.—® Consentiens, lite- 
rally, agreeing. Translate: ¢nanimous.—® Impendére, to impend.—!° Errdre, to wander, 
11 A iri, to contemplate.—!12 Lumen, light.—1!3 Jnopportinus, untimely.—* Libére. to 
please; libens, literally pleasing. Translate: willing.—15 Procure, comparire.—!* Jo be 
open, patére.—17 7o try, experiri.—!® Trijies, nuge. 
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before beginning (thou shouldst begin) to attend (studére) to games and 

leasures.—6. It was allowed to Themistocles to be idle, but so (¢ta) that 

e attended to the most important (g7avzs) business (plur.) of the republic. 
—7. The king commands” that you should guard the captives with (4y) the 
greatest care.—8. I shall never allow, that the captives be returned (red- 
dere) to the enemies.—9. We eat in order that we may live.—10. Learn the 
Latin language, that you may know both how to think and to write— 
—11. It will be preferable to return, since you are afraid to proceed [any] 
farther (§ 291, Rem. 10).—12. Gajus will give (dare) to me this dog, because 
he has more dogs than he wishes (vel/e).—13. Since thou wishest (cupere) 
to write letters, [ allow thee to remain home (dom7).—14. Before attempt- 
ing (conari) to cross the river, thou wilt wait till (dum with subjunctive) 
some better kind of boats (/énter) be on hand.**°—15. Thou shalt always be- 
have”! so (za), that thou art oftener praised than censured.—16. Since 
Helvetia is everywhere (undigue) closed** by mountains, the chiefs”® of that 
state are anxious’ to occupy better and broader lands (ager).—17. The 
general commands (prescribere) that the inhabitants should make as large 
(naynus) sowings”® as possible.—18. Hannibal’s bravery and military(bellicus) 
art terrified the people.—19. The dead bodies”* of the Heypuans (Hoyptius) 
were embalmed,”’ in order that they might be preserved as long as possible. 
—20. Alexander consulted”® the oracle of Jupiter Ammo, iu order to prove 
his divine origin.—21. The Roman people showed*’ the highest favors®® to 
the Athenians, in order to attach (vdstringere) this most renowned (clarus) 
people (gens) to them (§ 238).—22. M. T. Cicero was absolved by the sen- 
tence of the whole people.—23. The enemies already seemed to approach*? 
nearer (§ 291).—24. 1t seemed unjust to the Senate, that our aaa 
should be plundered (diripere) by the most wicked** proconsuls.—25. De- 
cius loved his country so much, that he voluntarily** devoted (devovére) 
himself to death.—26. The rising (orir/) and setting (occidere) sun makes 
days and nights.—27. Dionysius, fearing the razors,** burned (adurere) [his] 
hair (capillum) by a glowing*® coal.—28. The general, distrusting*’ himself 
(transl. to Admself’) and doubting, did (agere) nothing.—29. This victory was 
announced to the king, already despairing.—30. The soldiers, renewing*® 
the battles, put the enemies to flight (fugdre)—31. Death cannot be ter- 
rible (terriiilis) to men fearing (veréri) God.—32. The soldiers, following 
the general, caused (edere) a great slaughter.” 


19 To command, prescribere.—?° To be on hand, suppetere.—?! Jo behave, se habére.— 
22 7 close, continGre.—2? Chief, princeps.—?* Zo be unxious, studére.—25 Sowing, semen- 
tis.—2° A dead body, cadiver.—?" To embalm, condire.—?® To consult, consulere.—2?* 77ans- 
late; affected (aficere) the Athenians by the highest favors.—%° Bencficium.—?! Accedere. 
—32 Property, bona, G. bondrum.—33 uam.—*4 Voluntarily, ultro.—*5 A razor, culter 
tonsorius.—** To glow, candére.—*’ Zo distrust, dittidere.—®® Zo renew, redintegrire.— 
8° Slaughter, credes. ; 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§ B34. The Irregular Verbs are the following 8: esse, posse, 
velle, nolle, malle, ferre (§ 59), tre,including its compounds quire 
and require (§ 54), and fiert (§ 128). They belong to the third 
conjugation, except ire, which follows the fourth. To these the 
defectives inguam and ajo must be added. 

The irregularity of these verbs is confined to the PrEsEnt- 
System, the perfect-system being regularly conjugated in all 
verbs. 


Rem. 1. The irregularity of esse and pee consists in the ancient forms 
sim, eram, ero, and in the, pres. ind. Velle, malle, nolle, are irregular in the 
pres. indicative and in the first person of the pres. subjunctive (velim, etc., 
possim). ‘The irregularity of Serre is confined to the present indicative and 
imperative. Jre is irregular on account of its two stems in ¢ and 3, and in 
forming the imperfect and future according to the analogy of the first and 
second conjugations in dam and bo. The irregularity of jier¢ consists in 
its active form in the present-system and in the irregular stem fi, which, al- 
though ending in a vowel, is conjugated according to the third conjugation. 


§ 335. Parapiems oF THE PRESENT-SYSTEM OF THE InRE- 
GULAR VERBS. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Sum, Jam Sim, I may be, should ba, I am, ete. 
es, thou art sis, thou mayest be, etc. , 
est, he ts Bit, he may be 
sumus, we are simus, we may be 
estis, you are Bitis, you may be 
sunt, they are. sint, may be. 
InpPERFECT. 
&ram, J was ezsem, I mtght, should be, I was, e@. 
éras, thou wast esses, ‘thou mightest be, éte. 
érat, he was esset, he ht be 
SrAmus, we were essémus, we might be 
Gratis, you were essctis, you might be 
t, they were. easent, they might be. 
FUTURE, 
éro, I shall be Wanting. 
éris, thou wilt be 
érit, he will be 


éritis, you will be 
érunt, they will de. 
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IMPERATIVE. 
First form. Second form. 
“i Si 2. esto, be, thou shalt be 
mand: * Es,* de (thou) wnt 8. esto, he shall be. _ 
UT. estote, shall 
Plur. - este, de (you) 3. sunto, shall be. 


INDEFINITE VERB. 


Present INDEFINITE. Esse, fo be. 
FurureE InFinitivE. Fore, fo be aig tag at be. 
PARTICIPLE and VERBAL ADJECTIVE in dus. Wanting. 


=" For the parte of esse formed from the perfect-stem fu see p. 247. | 
- 2. Possum, J can. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
Possum, J can, I may Possim, J may be able, I 
potes, thou canst or mayest possis, thou mayest st be able able, thow mayed | 
potest, he can or may possit, he may 
possumus, we can or may possimus, we may be OMe ible, ele. 
potestis, you can or may possitis, may be woe. ‘ete. 
possunt, they can or may. possint, they may be able 
IMPERFECT. 
Poteram, I could, was able Possem, J could, might, might be able. 
poteras, thou couldst posses, thou couldst, etc. 
poterat, he could posset, he could, etc. 
poteramus, 2e ee possémus, we could, ele. 
poteratis, Faia possétis, you coud, "ete. 
poterant, ‘hey could. possent, they co could, ele. 
FUTURE. 
Potéro, I shall be able, se eee Oe poesllke 20;C- Wanting. 
Dotan a ou ro aN, it be possible to, etc. 


poterit, he will be able, etc. 
poterimus, we shall be able, etc. 
poteritis, you will be able, etc. 
poterunt, they will be able, etc. 


IMPERATIVE, 
Wanting. 


INDEFINITE VERB. 


INvOOEYE: epee to be oohik 
ARTICIPLE. Po ones power, 
VERBAL ApJ. Wanting. 


8. Velle, to be willing. 4. Nolle, to be unwilling. 5. Malle, to wish rather 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT, 

Volo nolo malo velim nolim malim 

vis non vis mavis velis nolis malis 

vault non vult mavult velit nolit malit 

volumus nolamus malumus velimus nolimus maliImus 
vultis non vultis mavultis velitis nolitis malitis 

volant nolunt malont velint nolint malint. 

* The first form of the imperative, ‘es, is rarely used. Instead of ‘ 4s,” it is more 


usual to employ the second form “ esto” in the si cation “ be,” as: Contentus esto, be 
satisfied. 
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IMPERFECT, 
volébam nolébam malébam vellem nollem maliem 
volébas nolébas malébas velles nolles malles 
volébat nolébat malébat vellet nollet mallet 
volebimus nolebamts malebamus vellémus nollémus maliémnus 
volebatis nolebatis malebatis vellétis nollétis mallétis 
volébant nolébant malébant vellent nollent maillent. 
FUTURE. 
volam nolam malam Wanting. 
voles noles males 
volet nolet malet 
volémus nolémus malémus 
volétis nolétis malétis 
volent nolent malent. 
IMPERATIVE. 
Noli, do not (thou) 


Nolite, do not (you). 


INDEFINITE VERB. 
inrmirive. Veile, nolle, malle. PaRtTicrr_E. Volens, nolens. 


6. Ferre, to carry, to bear. 


Active. Passive. 
INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing. Fero, fers, fert. Sing. Feror, ferris, fertur. 

Plur. ferimus, fertis, ferunt. Piur. ferimur, ferimini, feruntur. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing. Ferébam, ferébas, ferébat. Sing. Ferébar, ferebaris, ferebatar. 

Plur. ferebimus, ferebatis, ferébant. Plur. ferebaimur, ferebamini, ferebantur. 
FurTuRE. 

Sing. Feram, feres, feret Sing. Ferar, feréris, ferétur. 

Plur, ferémus, ferétis, ferent. Plur. ferémur, feremini, ferentur. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing. Feram, feras, ferat. Sing. Ferar, feraris, feratur. 

Piur. feriimus, feratis, ferant. Piur. ferimur, feramini, ferantar. 

IMPERFECT. : 
Sing. Ferrem, ferres, ferret. Sing. Ferrer, ferréris, ferrétuar. 
Piur. ferrémus, ferrétis, ferrent. Plur. ferrémur, ferremini, ferrentaz. 
IMPERATIVE. 
I. Fer, ferte. I. Ferre, ferimini. 
I. ferto, ferto, fertdte, ferunto. I. fertor, fertor, feruntor. 


INDEFINITE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. Ferre. PARTICIPLE. Ferens. INFINITIVE. Ferri. VERBAL ADJ. Ferendas. 


INDICATIVE. 


Ko, is, it, Imus, Itis, Sunt. 
Tbam, Tbas, That 
ibamus, ibatis, Tbant. 


Ibo, this, Ybit | 
ibimus, ibitis, Tbunt. 


I. 


INFINITIVE. Ire. 
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7 Ire, to go. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 
tam, as, Sat, Simus, SStis, Zant, 
JyurPERFECT, 
Trem, ires, tre 
irémus, wetise trent 
FuruRe. 
Wanting. 
IMPERATIVE. 


I, Ite, | 
II. Ito, Ito, itdte, eunto. 
INDEFINITE VERB 


PARTICIPLE. lens. 


GEN. duntis, etc. VERBAL ApJ. dundus. 


8. Queo, I can. 9. Nequeo, I cannot. 


Sing. Queo, quis, quit. 
Plur. Queo ¢ qui 8, queunt. 


chk uibam, ————, bikers 
Pig 2 = aalinn 

St uibo, ——, -————— 
Pe = —_—_—_,-—, * quibunt. 


Sing. Queam, queas, ueat. 


Plur. queémus, que&tis, queant. 
Sing. Quirem, ———, quiret. 
Plur. g _——, nalrent. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. eaten G. queuntis 


INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


Sing. Nequeo, nequis, n 
Plur. nequliiiis ends nequeank 


IMPERFECT, 


Sing. n bain , nequibat. 
Pink, = , negitbant: 
FUTURE. 
Sing. ——, ——, 
Piur. . ” nequibunt, 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 


Sing. Nequeam, nequeas, nequeat. 
Plur. neque&mus, nequeatis, nequeant. 


IMPERFECT. 
Sing. Nequirem, nequiret, 
Piur. nequirémus, . nequirent, 


INDEFINITE VERB. 


nequire. 
nequiens, G. nequeuntis. 


10. Fieri, to be done, to become. 


INDICATIVE. 


Zing. tae fis, fit. 
tur. fimus, fitia, flunt. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 


Sing. Fiam, fias, fia 
Por, Sats, tl, fant. 
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IMPERFECT. 
Sing. Fiébam, fidbas, fidbat. Siang. Fierem, fieres, fieret. 
Piur. fiebimus, fiebatis, fidbant. Piur. fierémus, fierétis, fieront. 
FurTuRE. 
flea, fiet. Wanting. 


Sing. Fiam, 
Plur. fiémus, fiétis, flent. 7 
Imperative, Participle (present), and Verbal Adjective in dus, wanting. 


11. Ajo, Isay. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT, 
. Ajo, ais, ai Sing. ——, t. 
Pe. a a ajunt. Pur . ate ajant. 
IywrPERFEcrT,* 


Bing. Ajgam, ajobas, Wanting. 


ajébat. 
b&mus, ajebatis, ajgbant. 


12. Inquam, J say. 


PRESENT. Inquam, inquis, inquit. 
inquimne, inquitis, inquiunt. 
IMPERF. (inqalebam) inquiébas (inquidbat),—[rare}.** 
Future. Inquies, inquiet, 
T. Inque, inquito. 
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Rem. 1. The compounds of esse (abesse, adesse, etc.) are conjugated like 
esse. Beginners ought to be careful in pronouncing these compounds ac- 
cording to the marked quantity of the stem-verb (ad'éram, ab'erit, adsi'mus, 
etc.) The verb prodesse drops the d in all forms of esse which begin with 
a consonant, and keeps the @ in all forms beginning with a vowel (prosim, 
pro'deram, prodess'em, pro'dero). 

2. The translation of the verb posse is often difficult. Generally it ought 
to be rendered by can or may, by “to be able” only when it is used of 

ersons, and we speak of their abiléty. ‘The future of posse, when its object- 
infinitive is a passive, must be translated by “it is possible to,” render- 
ing the Latin passive infinitive by an English active infinitive, and changing 
the Latin subject into the English object, as: Hac negotia celertter confict 
poterunt, It will be possible to finish these affairs quickly. 

3. Both subjunctives of velle, nolle, malle are frequently translated by “ J 
should wish or like,” “ I should not like,” “ I should rather wish or ltke,” or by 
“T wish;’ but only in the first person. The English clause, following 
_ these expressions, whether introduced by “that” or not, is translated by 
the mere subjunctive in Latin, without an introductory “ wt,” as: 


I should wish you would return as soon as possible, velim (vellem) qnam primum redefatisa 
(redirétis). J should not like that you wowd stay so , nolim tandiu maneftis. 


* The other forms of ajo are either wanting or extremely rare. In the perfect system, 
ait (he said) ie the only form in use.—** In the syetem of inguam only inguisté 
and inguié (he said) occur. Jnguvam also occurs in the meaning of a perfect. 
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The Imperfects Subjunctive vellem, nollem, mallem, must be used, if the 
action wished for is conceived to be impossible, as: J should wish Caesar 
was alive, vellen: Ceesar viveret. 

The second and third persons of velle, nolle, malle are used to give to the 
predicate a color of modesty, and are translated by “ would,” as: Ut? fintre 
velts, that you would finish. 

4, The compounds of ire, as redire, perire, etc., are conjugated like ire 
(redibam, peribam, abibo, interibo). 

5. The passive of ire can be used in transitive compounds only, as tran- 
seor, I am crossed (imperf. transibar, fut. transibor, etc.) But even the 
simple verb ire, in the third person singular of alZ tenses, forms an tmper- 
sonal passive (see P. II., § 460), as: ttur, edtur, ibdtur, trétur, thitur. 

6. The present pe of ire retains its regular declension-stem eunt 
(§ 324, R. 2) in all cases except nominative singular, while the latter case 
assumes the stem t, changing w into ¢, like the other verbs of the fourth 
conjugation. 


EXERCISES, 


1. Cum beate vivere jucundissimum sit, plerique homines vitam bedtam 
assequi summopere (§ 318, 2) student.—2. Deum ora&mus, ut propitius 
(gracious) nobis sit.—3. C. Marius multis civibus funestus erat—4. Tra- 
janus ita regtbat rempublicam, ut quamplurimis civibus prodesset.— 
. 5 Quum hostes jam adsint, pugndre necesse erit.—6. Vires tibi deerunt, si 
tam ardue (hard) labordre pergis.—7. Bono animo’ esto, mi fili, ut omnia 
hec impedimenta superare possis.—8. Hominis corpus rectum*est, ut celum 
contuéri possit.—9. Milites nostri egre® castra tenére poterant, quum un- 
dique (everywhere) ab hostibus premerentur.‘—10. Hostium fuga tanta 
erat, ut paucissimi Rhenum transire possent.—11. Hunc librum, si vis, fa- 
cillime perlegere® poteris.—12. Hoc oppidum a civibus solis defendi poterit. 
—138. Gaudébo, si totum hoc negotium quamprimum perficere velis.— 
14. Cum milites nostri oppidum ingredi vellent, multi cives concurrtbant,® 
militibusque venientibus se objiciébant."—15. Alexander, Macedonum rex, 
totum orbem terraérum sibi subjicere volébat.—16. Copis nostre mori quam 
vinci malébant.—17. Tamdiu manébis, quamdiu (§ 304, Rem. 16) voles.— 
18. Cum milites nostri montem ascenderent, exploratdres* jam inde (thence) 
redIbant.—19. Cura’ ut exercitus quam primum abeat.—20. Hec civitas 
cito peribit—21. Domum (home) ito, mi fili—22. Milites fluvium transe- 
unto.—23. Fluvius tam altus est, ut vado transIri nequeat.—24. Petimus?* 
ut omnlIs has regs statim nobis referaitis—25. His rebus minus commodi 
nobis quam hostibus afferebatur."‘—26. Aqua tam rara erat, et vinum tam 
frequens,’? ut milites aquam vino preeferrent.—27. Tabellarius® meus quo- 
tidie tibi litteras afferet (to bring).—28. Affer nobis statuam illam, mi amice. 
—29. Hoc opus velim melius et citius fiat—30. His rebus Germandrum 
agri melidres fecundioresque fiébant. 

1. Since this joarney (iéer) is so (tam) long that it cannot be made ( fier?) 
on foot’, it will be necessary to ride in a Carriage (curru veht).—2. We 


1 Bono animo esse, to be of good cheer, to be cheerfal.—? Rectus, erect.—* dgre, with 
difficulty.—‘ Premere, to press.—® Perlegere, to peruse.—® Concurrere, to run together.— 
7 Se objicere (with dative), to op ose somebody.—® Kxplordtor, a scout.—* Curdre, to take 
care.—!° Petere, to ask.—}! Ferre, to cause.—1!2 # ns, abundant.—!® Zabellariua, 
letter-carrier.—1* On foot, translate: by the feet. 
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wish (optdre) exceedingly (§ 318, 2), that this exercise (everctiatio) may be 
very () 313, 2) useful (prodesse) for (to) thee.—3. Since you now are more 
ready than before, it will be easy to perform the whole business.—4. Be 
diligent, my son, in order that thou mayest esd do (prestare) all duties. — 
5. The river was 3000 paces farther (§ 311) distant than the camp of the 
enemics.—6. It was very (§ 314) difficult to do all these things at once (§ 69). 
—7. Although we were very (§ 314) busy,’ we still could hear the lectures? of 
the Stoic (Stoicus) Posidonius.—8. When Sempronius was present (adesse), 
the other ambassadors were silent.—9. Alexander was so furious, that it 
‘was dangerous to approach (adie) him.—10. Thou wilt be present at (da- 
tive) these lectures as long as it will be useful (prodesse) to thee to be present. 
—11. All these undertakings will be doubtful, while this man will govern 
our republic.—12. The astrologers (astrologus) observed the motions (motus) 
of the stars, that they might (posse) learn (cognoscere) the will (nutuws) of the 

ods.—13. Yesterday we could perceive the star Mercury (§ 112, D) with 
transl. dy) the naked eye.—14. The Roman soldiers could endure the hard- 
ships of the war better than the Gauls.—15. Our citizens will be able to 
endure the war longer than yours (§ 307, 2).—16. It will be possible to do 
(facere) all these works at the same time.—17. It will be possible to circum- 
navigate (circumnavigdre) the whole island in (transl. dy) three days.—18. I 
should wish you would finish this work sooner.*—19. I should wish that 
Gajus was present.—20. I wish it were winter.—21. Gajus is so rich, 
that he wishes to have nothing more (amplius)—22. I intended (velle 
to postpone this journey a little longer, so that my friend might (posse 
recaiion oa me.—23. The soldiers were so tired, that they refused (nolle 
to proceed (any) farther ‘ 291, R. 10).—24. When we intended to enter 
the gate, a furious multitude surrounded us.—25. Live as quietly as thou 
wilt wish (velle). —26. I should not wish to indorse (confirmdre) this opinion. 
—27. I should prefer (malle) to see thy master.—28. Since our bodics perish 
(interire), they cannot be immortal.—29. I advise that you return as quickly 
as possible.—30. Spring was already approaching (appetere), when (cum 
with indicative) the army crossed the mountains.—31. I shall pass over*® 
this whole business, since it cannot be pleasant to learn (cognoscere) so dis- 
graceful things.—32. The slaughter (ce@des) was so great, that more than 
(§ 312) 3000 enemies perished.—338. I should wish you would bring this 
book to me.—34. The soldiers patiently endured (perferre) hunger and 
thirst.—35. The confusion (trepidatio) was so great, that golden vases (vas), 
statues and valuable pictures were carried away’® by the soldiers.—86. Carry 
away this picture, O friend. —37. King Euristheus gave orders’ to Hercules 
to (that he should) bring to him the arms of the queen of the Amazons.°— 
38. Parents take pains,® that their children daily become better—39. It 
remains (restat) that this work be done (facere) quickly and panes Ca 
40. It formerly (§ 70) happened’ often that whole cities were destroyec by 
[their] conquerors."* 41. Tarquinius reigned (regnare) so despotically,** 
that he became hateful (tnvieus) to his citizens. 


1 Busy, occup&tus.—? Lecture, schola.—* Soon, matfire.—‘* Comitari.—® To pass over, 
preterire.—* Zo carry away, auferre.—’ To give orders, imperare.—® The Amazons, AM*& 
zdnes.—* Jo take pains, studére.—!° Jt happens, fit.—!! Victor.—!2 Despotical, superbus. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 
THE PERFECT-SYSTEM. 

§ 336, All forms of the Perrecr-Sysrrem are derived from 
two principal forms: 1) from the first person singular indicative 
of the active of the PERFECT TENSE; 2) from the FIRST SUPINE. 
Both of these are again derived from the PERFECT-STEM. 

Rem. 1. In order to find the two principal forms, we must 1) know the PeRrecr- 
STEM, t. ¢., the verb-stem as it appears in the perfect system. Generally both systems 
have the same stem. Amédre, for inst., has the stem amd for both, ita present and per- 
fect system. But often the two stems differ. Thuscubdre has the vowel-stem cudd in the 
present system, but its perfect stem is consonantic (cud; perf. cubut). Petere has the con- 
sonant stem petin the present system, and the vowel-stem pedi in the perfect-syetem 
(perf. petivi).—2) We must know whether or not & TENSE-SIGN is to be added to the per- 


fect-stem, and, if so, which tense-sign must be used (whether 2, as in amdvi ; or u, as in 
monut ; or 8, as in carpet). 


§ S37. Verbs of the first and fourth conjugations form their 
first person indic. perf. of the active voice by adding vi, and 
their supines by adding tum to the verb-stem, as: 


Amire PERF. amivi Sup. ama&tnm 
Audtire Prerr. audivi Sup. auditum. 


Verbs of the second conjugation change their infinitive termi- 


nation ére for the perfect into uz, and for the supine into téum, as: 
Monére PERF. monui Sup. monitum. 


Rem. 2. For the numerous exceptions to this rale, and for finding the two principal 
forms of the third conjugation, see Appendix VI., p. 359 foll. The student should com- 
mit to mene”, those verbs of the Ist, and 4th conjugatione which deviate from the 
rule (p. 361, No. 6). For these, and for ali the verbe of the third conjugation, the list of 
Perfects and Supines, p. 375 foll., must be consulted. 


§ $38. When the two principal forms (perfect and supine) 
are known, the Perfect-System of any given verb (including the 
irregular verbs) may be formed according to the following 


PapapigM oF THE PERFECT-SystTEM oF Amare. 


INDICATIVE. 
Active. Passive. 
PERFECT. 
Amifvi, I loved or have loved : Am§atus sum, J was loved or have been loved 
amavisti, thou lovedst or hast loved ami&tus es, ‘hou wast loved or hast been loved 
amivit, he loved or has loved amatus est, he was loved or has been loved 
amavimus, we loved or have loved amati sumus, we were loved or have been. loved 
amavistis, you loved or have loved amati estis, pe were loved or have been loved 


amavérunt or amavére, they loved or have amiati sunt, they were loved or have been loved. 
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Active. Passive. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Amavéram, J had loved Amé§tus eram, J had been loved 
amaveras, thou hadst loved amiftus eras, thou hadst been loved 
amaveras, he had loved amftus erat, he had been loved 
amaverimus, we had loved am&ti eraimus, we had been loved 
amaveratis, you had loved am&ti eritis, you had been loved 
amaverant, they had loved. amAti erant, ciey had been loved. 
FutTurt PErrecr. 
Amaviro, J shall have loved Amitus ero, Z shall have been loved 
amaveris, thou wilt have loved amftus eris, thou wilt have been loved 
amaverit, he will have loved amatus erit, he will have been loved 
amaverimus, we shall have loved amati erimus, we shall have been loved 
amaveritis, will have loved amA&ti eritis,:you will have been loved 
amaverint, diey will have loved. amati erunt, they will have been loved. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PERFECT. 
Amaverim, J loved, have loved, or may have Am{&tus sim, J was loved, have been loved, may 
re i . have bo should have been loved ; 
amaveris, thou lovedst, etc. annus sis, chou wast loved, or hast been loved, 
etc. 
amaverit, he loved, etc. amftus sit, he was loved, etc. 
amaverimus, we loved, etc. am§ti simus, we were loved, etc. 
amaveritis, loved, etc. amati sitis, you were loved, etc. 
amaverint, hey loved, etc. amati sint, they were loved, etc. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Amavissem, [had loved, would have loved, Amitus essem, [had been, might have deen, 
might have loved or would have been loved 
amavisses, thou hadst loved, etc. amitus esses, thou hadst been loved, etc. 
amavieset, he had loved, etc. amf&tus esset, he had been loved, etc. 
amavisstmus, we had loved, etc. amati essémus, we had been loved, etc. 
amavissétis, had loved, etc. amf&ti essétis, you had been loved, etc. 
amavissent, had loved, etc. amati essent, they had been loved, etc. 


INDEFINITE VERB. 


PrrFreot INFINITIVE AOTIVE—Amavisse, fo have loved 

PERFECT INFINITIVE PassivE—amitum esse, to have been loved 
PrERFectT (PassivE) PaARTICIPLE—amatus, loved or having been loved 
FormER SuPINE—amitum, (in. order) to love 

LATTER SuPINE—am§itu, to be loved 

VERBAL ADJECTIVE—amatiirus, ! about to love, 


§ 339. In order to form according to the preceding paradigm 
the perfect-system of any given verb, whose two principal forms 
(perfect and supine) are known, we proceed thus: 

1) From the given Perfect remove final ¢ and substitute what 
remains, for the syllables amdv in the Paradigm. Thus the 
whole active voice may be formed. 2) From the given Supine 
remove final wm, substituting what remains, for amdt in the 
Paradigm. Thus the whole passive voice may be formed. 


1 The Verbal Adjective in @rus belongs by ita meaning to the Present-System ; by ite 
derivation to the Perfect-System. 
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Examptes. I. For the second, third, and fourth conjugations. 1. Second 
Conjugation. Perf. moni, Sup. monitum (§ 337). Substitute monu for 


amdv, and monitt for amaé in the igm. Perf. ind. monut, monuvstt, 
monutt etc.—Plup. monueram.—Fut. perf. monuero.—Perf. subj. monue- 
rim.—Plup. subj. monutssem.—Perf. pass. moniius sum (subj. s¢m).—Plup. 


pass. monttus eram (subj. essem).—Verb. adj. monitirus.—2. Third Con- 
jugation (a) Scridere. Perf. scripst, Sup. scriptum (p. 384). Substitute scrips 
for amdv, and script for amat. Perf. ind. seripst, seripsist, scripstt.—Plup. 
scripseram.—Perf. pass. scriptus sum.—Verb. adj. scriptirus.—(b) Ladere. 
Perf. lesi, Sup. lesum (p. 380). Substitute des both for amdo and amaé. Perf. 
Lesi, lesisti, lesit etc.—Plup. leseram etc.—Perf. pass. lesus sum. Verb. adj. 
lesirus.—3. Fourth Conjugation Audire ; Perf. audivi, Sup. auditum (§ 
337). Substitute audio for amdv, and audit for amdat. Perf. Audivi, audivistz, 
audiott etc.—Perf. pass. auditus swum.—Verb. adj. audtthirus. 


II. Irregular Conjugation, being regular in the perfect system. —1) 
Fsse. Perf. fut (p. 877). Substitute fu for amdo. Perf. : Fut, fuisti, fuit ete. 
Plup. fueram.—Perf. subj. fuerim. Plup. subj. futssem. Since there is no 
supine (p. 377), a passive voice of esse cannot be formed. For the irregular 
verb. adj. futurus see p. 337.— 2) Posse. Perf. potui, without sup. (p. 383). 
Substitute potwu for amdo. Perf. Potut, potuisti, potutt etc. Plup. potueram 
etc.—3) So the perf. system of velle, nolle, malle (perf. volut etc., see the list) 
is regularly conjugated (volui, volutsti etc.; volueram etc.).—4) Ferre. Perf. 
tuli, Sup. datum (p. 378). Substitute tu for amdo, and lat for amat. Perf. 
Tult, tulisti, tultt etc.—Plup. tuleram etc.—Perf. pass. ddtus sum—Verb. 
adj. laturus.— 5) Ire. Perf. ivi, Sup. ttum (p. 379). Substitute 20 for amdo, 
and it for amdt. Perf. Lot, ivistt, ivit etc. Plup. tveram etc. Perf. pass. ttus 
sum (itum est, impersonally).—Verb. adj. ttirus.—6. Fiert. Perf. factus sum 
(p. 378). Substitute fact for amdé in the pass. Perf. Factus sum, factus es, 
Sactus est etc.; | became, was made etc.—Plup. factus eram etc.—Verb. adj. 
factirus (belonging to the active meaning ‘to make’). 


§ 340. The Perfect-System has two moods, InpicaTIVE and 
SupsuncrivE. The Indicative has three tenses, PErrecr, Piv- 
PERFECT, and FururE Prrrect, closely corresponding in their 
relations to the three tenses of the Present-System. The Sub- 
junctive has two tenses, Perrecr and Piuprrrecr. The indefi- 
nite verb consists of 1) one INFINITIVE for each voice; 2) one 
PARTICIPLE for the passive voice; 3) one VERBAL ADJECTIVE for 
the active voice; 4) two suPrinss, the former for the active, the 
latter for the passive voice. 


§ B41. The tenses and moods of the active voice are formed 
by the endings 2, grim, éram, issem, and éro, which are applied 
to the Perfect-stem, increased by the tense sign (v, w, or s), if 
there is any, or, in other words, substituted for the ending 7 of 
the given Perfect. 
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The tenses and moods of the Passive voice are compound 
forms, consisting of the Perrxcr ParriciPe in connection with 
the Present-SysrEm of the copula esse, which in this connection 
is called an auxiliary verb. | | 

These compound tenses of the Passive voice are grammatically 
treated in the same way as predicative adjectives with the copula 
(§§ 64, 78, 81, 102). According to § 78, Rem. 6, we must quote 
the Prrrzcr InFinirivz Passive by placing the participle in 
the accusative masculine singular (amdtum esse). 


§ B42, The following verbs are called Perrecr or PRETERITE 
verbs, because they lack the Present-System: Copisse, memi- 
nisse, novisse, odisse. They are regularly conjugated (capi, 
coepisti, etc.; cceperim, etc.; memini, meminerim, etc.) 

In regard to their use, the following rules must be noticed - 


1. Cept has not only the form, but also the signification of a Perfect 
Ul began or have begun; or I commenced, have commenced). Capi has the 
same construction as the verb tncipere in the Present-System (§ 80, c.) The 
latter verb in classical language forms no Perfect-System, which is borrowed 
from the verb c@pisse, as: I began to write, scribere ccepi. 

The verb cay has also a complete Passive voice (captus sum, ceptus 
eram, etc.), which, however, has exactly the same meaning as the Active, and 
is only used when the Object-Infinitive, dependent on it, is a Passive, as: A 
war began to be waged, Bellum geri coeptum est. 

2. Meminisse, to remember; novisse, to know ; odisse, to hate, are Perfects 
merely in form, but Presents in meaning. The Imperfects of these verbs 
a iaiarea bale I knew, I hated) are expressed by the Pluperfects of the 

tin verbs (memineram, noveram, oderam), and the Futures (I shall remem- 
ber, shall know, shall hate) by the Future Perfects of the Latin verbs (meme- 
nero, novero, odero). Memini forms an exceptional Imperative, Memento 
(plur. mementote), remember ! 


8. The verb memini, if it has a noun as an object, generally takes it in 
the genitive, but sometimes in the accusative (I remember the battle, Pug- 
ne memini). It also takes an OBJECT-INFINITIVE like the verbs mentioned 

80; but this object-infinitive, which in English is always a Perfect, in 

tin is always a nt-Infinitive, as: I remember to have heard, Audire 
(not audisse) memini. 

4. The verb novisse is not construed with an object-infinitive, but with 
a accusative of a substantive, and thereby is distinguished from seire, to 

Ow. 

Rem. 4. To these verbs may be added the verb consuwevisse, to be accus- 
tomed (properly a perfect of the verb consuwescere, to become accustomed), 
whose construction and meaning is like that of solére (§ 80, Rem. 3), as: Di 
tmmortales talis homines punire consuecérunt, The immortal gods are in 
the habit of punishing such men. Thus: PLUPERF., consueveram, I was 
accustomed ; . PERF., consuevero, I shall be accustomed. 
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§ 343. The Deronrenr VERBs, since they have no active 
voice, have only the compound tenses of the passive voice, 
although with active meanings, in the Perfect-System. Hence 
they have only one principal form, which, according to the 
analogy of the other verbs, should be the supine. But the 
grammarians designate as such the Perfect. Thus: Hortari, 
hortdtus sum ; experiri, expertus sum. 

The indefinite verb of the Deponents in the Perfect-System 
consists of: 1) Prerrercr [nrinirivE (hortatum esse); 2) Prr- 
FrEcT PaRTIcIPLE (hortdtus, having exhorted); 3) Both Surinzs 
(hortatum, in order to exhort; hortdtu, to be exhorted); 4) The 
Versa Apsxcrive (hortatirus, about to exhort). 

§ 344, The following neuter verbs have only deponent 
forms in the Perfect-System; that is, passive forms with active 
_significations : | 


1) audére, ausus sum, to dare, 
2) gaudére, § gavisussum, _to be glad, rejoice, 
8) solére, solitus sum, to be in the habit, 
4) fidére, fisns sum, to trust, 


with the compounds of the latter (conjidere, confisus). 

These verbs are called Szmi-pEPONENTS. On the contcary, 
the verb reverti, to return, is a DEPONENT in the Present and 
an AcTIvE in the Perfect-System: revertor, PERF. reverti (not 
reversus sum). 


§ 345. In verbs which form their Perfect with the termina- 
tion vz contractions frequently take place, when this termination 
is followed by sorr. They consist in omitting the syllables v7 
Or Vé, as: ? 

Amavisti—amasti; amavisse—amasse. Complevisti—complesti; complevisse—com- 
plesse, Audivisti—audisti; audivisse —audisse. Novisti—nosti; novisse—nosse. 


verim- -amirim; amavérunt—amfrunt. Consueverint—consuérint ; consuevérunt—con- 
suérunt. Noverim—norim; novérunt—norunt. 


But when the syllable ve is preceded by 7 (as in the 4th conju- 
gation) only the letter v is elided, as: 

audiverim—audierim ; audiverunt—audiéraunt. 
Sometimes in verbs with the characteristic 7 the letter v is alsc 
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omitted when vi is not followed by s or r. This is regularly 
the case in the compounds of ire, as: 
abii—(noé abfivi) ; rediit—(no¢ redIvit). 


Rem. 5. The secondary form of the 3. pers. plur. perfect indicative in 
ére can never be contracted. Thus we cannot say amdre instead of 
amavere. 


SYNTACTICAL REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE PERFECT-SYSTEM. 


§ B46, The Perfect Indicative corresponds to both, the Past 
tense, and Present-perfect in English (amavi = I have loved, 
and J loved). But often the Engl. Past tense corresponds to 
the Latin Imprrrectr, which denotes past actions conceived as 
not finished (incomplete) at the time spoken of. 


Rem. 6. This principle on the use of the Latin Imperfect indicative is 
applied to a number of particular usages, constituting a very complicated 
theory (P. II, p. 305 foll.). The most important instances in which the 
Imperfect occurs are the following: THE ImpeRFECT OF STATE, denot- 
ing a state lasting at the time spoken of, as: The boundaries of the Gauls 
extended then to the Rhine, Galldrum fines tum ad Rhenum usque patébant 
(not putuérunt).—2) The IMPERFECT OF CONTINUED ACTION, to denote an 
action in progress at the time spoken of: When Hannibal arrived, we were 
besieging Capua, Quum Hannibal advénit, Capuam obsidebdmus (not obse- 
dimus).—3) IMPERFECT OF REPEATED ACTION, to denote actions indefi- 
nitely repeated: The enemy daily harassed our troops, Hostes quotidie 
copias nostras lacessébant.—4) IMPERFECT OF HABIT, to denote customary 
actions: The Chaldeans observed (¢. e. used to observe) the stars with great 
zewd, Chaldaei sidera magno studio observdbant—Unless the imperfect is 
required for one of these reasons, the student should (in this first Part) 
render the Eng]. Past tense, by the Latin Perfect. 


§ 34°7. The Furvure-Perrect is used either with the force of 
an English Fut. ‘perf., or (more frequently) with the force of an 
Engl. Future-present, in dependent sentences (introduced by 8, 
nist, guum, etc., or by relatives), representing a future act as 
completed before the happening of another future action. 
acrls, “Tere the fattre perl. dederte a used Instead of the future dabis, since the permis: 
sion must be given before he comes. , 

I shall write when Gajus comes (will have come), Scribam, cum Gajus venerit (not veniet). 

§ B48. The Latin Pluperf. Indicative generally corresponds 
to the English Pluperfect. But sometimes we translate the English 
Pluperfect by a Latin Perfect. This is especially the case in clauses 
introduced by the conjunction after, which is translated by post- 


quam or postedqguam. This conjunction stands in Latin with a 
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PErrecr, when the action of the Principal Predicate is a conse- 
quence of that of the Dependent Predicate, as: After the soldiers 
had arrived, Cesar gave orders to make the attack, Postquam mi- 
lites advenérunt (not advenerant), Cesar impetum facere jussit. 

But when the actions are so separated that the one is noé a 
consequence of the other, the conjunction postqgquam must be 
construed with the Pluperfect, as: Scipio went to Asia after he 
had destroyed Numantia, Scipio postquam Numantiam dele- 
verat, in Asiam profectus est. 


Rem. 7. In the former example the two actions (the arrival of the soldiers 
and the order to attack) stand in an evident relation to each other, while 
in the latter they are independent of each other, and the one would prob- 
ably have happened without the other. However, the use of tense after 
postguam depends on several other conditions and must be studied in de- 
oa Ne II, p. 661, foll.). For the Imperfect after postquam see P. II, p. 

62 foll. 


§ 349, The rules on the CONSECUTION OF TENSES-($ 331) re- 
fer also to the tenses of the Perfect-System, and, in application 
to both systems, may be thus expressed: If the Principal Predi- 
cate is a present or future, the Dependent Predicate, if in the 
subjunctive, is in the Present or Perfect ; if the Principal Predi- 
cate is one of the past tenses (imperfect, perfect, or pluperfect), 
the Dependent Predicate, if in the subjunctive, must be an Im- 
perfect or Pluperfect. 

The PREsENT subjunctive in the former, and the Imprrrecr 
subjunctive in the latter case must be employed, if the action 
of the dependent predicate is conceived to happen at the same 
time with or after that of the principal predicate. 

But the Perrecr suBJUNCTIVE in the former, and the PLurEr- 
FECT subjunctive in the latter case must be used, if on the con- 
trary the action of the dependent predicate is conceived as hap- 
pening before that of the principal predicate. 


Ezamples: I. Time of the principal sentence anterior to that of the de- 
pendent sentence : 


I command that he should come, Impero ut veniat. 

LI commanded that he should come, Imperavi ut ventret. 
Il. Time of both sentences simultaneous: 

I come since you wish it, Venio, cum cupiatis. 

I came since you wished tt, Veni, cum cuperétis. 
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Ill. Time of depend. sent. anterior to that of the principal sentence: 
I come since you wished (have wished) tt, Venio, cum cupiveritis ; 
I came, since you had wished it, Veni, cum cupivissdtis. 

350. Conpvirionat clauses, 7. ¢. those introduced by si, or 
nist (nt), generally take the Indicative. For the instances in 
which ordinary conditional clauses require the subjunctive see 
P. II, p. 709, foll. A peculiar class of conditional clauses are 
those of NON-REALITY (hypothetical clauses), when the predi- 
cates both of the clause, and of the principal sentence contain 

*. supposed actions contrary to reality. Such predicates are in the 
subjunctive of the imperfect if referring to present, and of the 


pluperfect, referring to past time. See P. II, p. 717 foll. 

Uf he came (but he does not)!, I would leave, Si ventret, abirem. If he had come, I would 
leave, Si venisset, abIrem. Jf he had come, I would have left, Si venieset, abissem. 

§ 331. The rorMER supine is used after verbs expressing a 
motion in space, and denotes the purpose and end of the motion. 
It is translated by “in order to,” as: 

The soldiers went away in order to procure water, Milites aquatum abiérunt. 


§ B32, The sEconD suPINE is used as object of certain ad- 
jectives, as facilis, difficilis, incredibilis, jucundus, and some 
others, with the force of a passive infinitive, although the Eng- 
lish language by an idiomatic peculiarity generally employs 
here the active infinitive, as: 
wane pd agg will be easier to understand (instead of to be understood) Narratio facilior 

his is easy to say, Hoc facile dicta est. 


Rem. 8. The use of both supines is limited to certain verbs, and not 
frequently met with i ancient authors. 


EXERCISES. 


1. Semper postulavimus, ut Antiochi legati urbem relinquerent.—2. Cu- 
rius Dentitus cum bis triumphasset, olera* plantavit.-—3. Ancus Martius, 
quartus Romanorum rex, Latinos bello domuit, urbem Romam amplificavit, 
eamque novis meenibus circumdedit.—4, Ssepissime te urbem intrare ve- 
tuimus.—5. Quoties rogasti, ut leges usurie abrogarentur !—6. Galli, post- 
quam hec fama confirmata est, bellum Romé@nis inferre* statutrunt, 
Hujus belli imperium Orgetorigi® mandérunt.—7. Quum frater tuus Sem- 
pronium mihi commendaverit, negotium illud ei mand&bo.—8. Exercitus 
noster proficiscitur,° cum Galli rursus conjuraverint.—9. Cum milites nostri 


1Congequently the clause is hypothetical.—? Olus, cabbage.—* Plantire, to plant, te 
raise.—-4Hellum inferre, with a dative, to commence war with somebody.—*® Nom. Orgeto 
rix.—* Projicisci, to depart. 
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adventrunt, hostes jam urbem occupaverant.—10. Nisi irdtus essem, jam diu 
te castigassem.—11. Ceesar, cum Atdudrum principes convocavisset, sic (thus) 
eos allocitus est.—12. Si nos pecunia et copiis adjuveris, Germanos vincere 
facile erit.—13. Si exules vestros revocaveritis, et oppida, a vobis occupata, 
Gallis reddideritis, pacem vobis dabo.—14. Philippus equites frumentéitum 
misit.—15. Hzec uva? peracerba gustitu’ est—16. Camillus a populo Roma- 
no accus&tus est, quod regnum appeteret.*—17. Quot victorise ab hoc impe- 
ratore reportite‘, quot prelia pugnata, quot oppida expugnata sunt !—18. 
Cum culpa tua probata sit, homicidii® te condemno.*—19. Ganmquam Sul- 
icius imperatdri jam diu denuntiatus erat, numquam tamen accusatio recte 
ully) probari poterat.—20. Cum urbs expugnata esset, dux servis omnibus 
libertatem dedit.—21. Sulpicius, homicidii accusatus, a judicibus condemnia- 
tus est.—22. Germfni, fluvium transire con&ti, a Romdnis persequentibus ne- , 
cati sunt.—28. Seepe jam me spes frustrata’ est.—24. Quamquam doctrinam 
tuam semper admirati erfmus, tunc tamen ingenium tuum plane (entirely) 
novum esse videb&tur.—25. Antisthenes discipulos suos monuit, ut sapien- 
tise operam darent.® Pauci tamen parutrunt.—26. Romani Corinthum et 
Carthaginem, paucis autem annis post (§ 311, Rem. 10) Numantiam dele- 
vérunt.—27. Gajus a civibus accusatur, quod Sempronii filios male docuerit. 
28. Etruria tam celebris erat, ut totam Italiam nominis sui fama implesset.— 
29. Quamquam Galli primam et secundam aciem ulterius (§ 291) pro- 
gredi prohibutrunt, tertia tamen acies hostium latus® circumire’® cepit.— 
30. Galldrum auxilia a Cesare ita adhibita sunt, ut utrumque latus nostrum 
tegerent.—31. Cum aries" et scales muris admOte essent, eruptio'’? ab oppi- 
danis omnibus portis simul facta est.—32. Filii mei magnopere gavisi sunt, 
quod eos tot tantisque beneficiis affecisti.’"—33. Si hanc vocem enuntidre 
ausus esses, nulla te nunc premerct’* suspicio.—34. Uvas istas nostris ips6- 
rum manibus carpsimus.”—35. Csesar omnis copias suas abduxit.—36. Atti- 
cus ita vixerat, ut omnibus civibus suis carissimus esset.—37. Cesar Labié- 
num hostium castra obsidtre jussit—38. Cum existimationem™” meam ca- 
lumniis asperseris,”” societatem tuam aspernor.—39. Dux cum hanc rem 
comperisset, primam aciem ab hostibus repulsam"® et fugientem conspexit. 
—40. Hostes quamquam aciem mediam’® perruperant,”° ab equitibus rejec- 
ti?? sunt—41. Impetus tam celeriter factus est, ut copiz nostre castra intra- 
rent, priusquam ab hostibus conspectsze essent.—42. Si frater tuus adfuisset, 
filius meus se servare potuisset.—43. Cum hostes omne frumentum abstule- 
rint,”" cives vitam sustinére nequeunt.—44. Postquam hic nuntius Mario 
allaitus est, hostis statem pugndre cotgit—45. Timoleon diligi quam metui 
maluit—46. Si amicos tuos adjuvare voluisses, nunquam ab eis derelictus 
esses.—47. Hoc preelio (¢n this battle) ducents naves naufragio”* peritrunt. 
—48. Rediimus, postquam hostes urbem reliquérunt.—49. Nisi fluvium 
transissétis, omnes ab hostibus capti ess@tis—50. Proconsul accusatur, quod 
civis Romanos justo crudelius (§ 310, Rem. 7) punierit.—51, Perbene diffi 
cilem hanc questionem definisti—52. Capttvi a militibus nostris arctissi- 
me* custoditi sunt.—53.- PheenIces multas artis ipsasque litteras invené- 
runt.—54. Milites, postquam aquam cibosque repertrunt, melidre animd”® 


10va, a zrane.—? Gustdre, to taste.—* Regnim appetere, to aspire to the throne, or to royal 
dignity.—‘ Reportdre, to report.—SHomicide. —* Condemndare, to declare guilty.—7 Frustrd- 
ri, to disappoint.—® Operam dare, to pay attention, to take pains with.—®Zatus, flank.— 
10To surround.—!!Ram.—!2A sortie.—!3 Beneficiis afficere, to show favors to somebody.— 
14To weigh upon somebody.—'5To pick.—!*Fame.—!7To stain.—!® Repellere, to repulse.— 
19 Acies media, the centre.—2°To break.—?!To throw back.—?2To carry away.—**Noufre 
gium, shipwreck.—?4Arctus, close.—?5Bono animo, cheerfully. . 
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itineris labéres perpessi sunt.—55. Memento mortis!—56. Reges promissd6- 

rum suorum male meminisse solent.—57. Cum RomanG6rum exercitus ap- 

od aa eh oppidum ab hostibus jam obsidéri coeptum erat.—58. Multi 
omines talia scelera perpetrire consuesse videntur. 

1. Thou hast badly fitted the doors to the house.—2. Scipio adopted the 
son of Paulus Aimilius, in order that his name might be preserved —3. We 
confirmed this treaty (f@dus) directly, in order that the citizens as soon as 
possible might feel (sentire) its advantages.—4. You have frequently dis- 
turbed the public peace.-—5. The judges declared the accused guilty (con- 
demndre) of theft.—6. Pompey had conquered (domére) the pirates; and so 

at was the glory of this war, that the command of the Mithridatic 
(Mithridations) war was conferred (deferre) on (translate to) him by the 
. people.—7. Since this general has given peace to us, the people will give 
to him the highest (§ 290, Rem. 7) honors.—8. You are praised oY the people 
for having (translate, that you have) fought so bravely.—9. When Cesar 
arrived, the enemies had already occupied the banks of the river.—10. If 
you had directly asked (rogdre) my opinion, I should certainly have told it 
to you—11. If you will (§ 346) reconcile the king to you, the general will 
give back your fields to you.—12. The AXduans (4/dui) sent ambassadors 
to Ariovistus to ask (rogare) [for] help.—13. Socrates was accused, that he 
corrupted (corrumpere) youth and introduced (éntroducere) new supersti- 
tions (superstitio).—14. Although the camp had been stormed (evpugndre) 
by our troops, yet the soldiers took (capere) less booty than usually (§ 310, 
Rem. 7).—15. Since many crimes have been committed, I shall take care* 
that they be denounced to the preetor—16. As soon as (wt) this matter will 
have been explained by thee, I shall return to thee all this money.—17. If 
thou hadst given (dare) a better advice to thy friend, thou wouldst never 
have been accused by him.—18. Your friend is accused of weakness,’ since 
he has been afraid (§ on of violating the laws.—19. Cicero had hesitated 
(cunctdrt) to arrest® Catiline, since he had been afraid of employing‘ force 
against him.—20. I rejoiced (/etart) that (quod with indicative) you refused 
ee to accept an illicit (dWicitus) gain (lucrum)—21. When we had stayed® 
a little longer (§ 311) than it was necessary, we searched® the whole house. 
—22. Orgetorix having bewailed (tUacrimart) his sad fate,’ seized® the hand 
of Cesar, and implored his grace (gratia).—23. The slaves, released by the 
enemies, refused to follow their masters.—24. Having been invited by the 
Gauls themselves, we shall demand the rewards due’ to us.—25. It was 
allowed to us and our children to be happy.—26. The Gauls were angry 
(succensére) with (translate io) us, since (quod with subj.) their towns had 
been destroyed (delére) and their liberties loricilegiums been annihilated” by 
us.—27. If thou hadst employed more care to this business, thou wouldst 
have been able to reap (percipere) the fruits of thy diligence.—28. All these 
calamities have been prevented (prohibére) by the virtue and authority of 
Pompey.—29. Cesar increased his army by two legions, lately drafted (con- 
‘plore 30. When the enemies approached, Cesar had already directed 
(jubére) Labienus to asa the highest ridge (jugum) of the mountain.— 
$1. All these things were foreseen (providére) by the general, since the sol- 
diers had already filled up the ditches and destroyed the fortifications.— 


1 To take care, curére.—? Weakness, inconstantia.—*® Comprehendere.—‘ 70 employ force 
against ; translate: To wt Al (inferre) force to.—*® To stay, commorari.—* Zo search, per- 
scrutéri.—? Sors.—® 7'o seize, comprehenudere. —* Due ; translate: owed, past part. of to owe, 
debére.—!° 70 annihilate, tollere. 
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82. When I had seen Brutus, I resolved to follow Pompey.—33. We had 
been accustomed to walk early in the morning, when (cwm with indic.) a 
disease compelled us to keep’ the bed.—34. The citizens rejoiced (gaudére) 
that (quod with subj.) the war had been finished.—35. The citizens took up 
(sumere) arms in order to (that) expel (expellere) the tyrants.—36. Our troops 
were exhausted (confectus) by hunger, since the enemies had consumed 
(absumere) all provisions.—37. The ambassadors, frightened by these prodi- 
gies (prodigium), consulted? the Delphic oracle.—38. Alexander opened? 
countries, unknown to fame, by his sword.—39. The consul dismissed the 
veterans (velerdnus), but he drafted‘ 2000 foot-soldiers—40. A beautiful 
statue of father Liber was chiselled (scalpere) by Menander, and Menexe- 
mus formed® the same god in (by) bronze (aes).—41. The augurs, induced® 
by these prodigies, examined’ the sacred books.—42. Argus, charmed® by 
the music,® fell into sleep (obdormiscere).—43. The Corinthians” had estab- 
lished” this colony, and by it promoted™ their commerce and authority.— 
44, The gates of Janus, closed (claudere) or opened (aperire), became the 
signs (¢ndez) of peace or war.—45. The king disappointed” the hope of the 
people, and spread (spargere) the seeds“ of corruption (corruptéla) by un- 
heard-of briberies.“—46. Prometheus, since he had defied (spernere) the 
will of Jupiter, was affixed’ by him to the Caucasus.—47. Posthumius is 
accused of having extorted” (transl. by guod with subjunctive) the votes 
of the Roman people by force.—48. Bisistratus is said to have collected 
(colligere) the poems of Homer, dispersed” before.—49. Continuous (conté- 
nuus) pains gave to the mind of the king a sort of (guzdam) bitterness (acer- 
bitas).—50. Ceesar, moved (commovére) by this sudden danger, took (cupere) 
another resolution (consilium).—51. The bundles” of the lictors became lu- 
dicrous”® by the diminished authority of the magistrates —52. Gajus laid 
(jacere) the foundation” of his future fortune by this business alone.—53. 
The Stoic Posidonius is said to have broken” this sickness by his will (vo- 
tuntas) alone.—54. Parrhasius is said to have deceived (fallere) the birds 
by his painted”* grapes (woa).—55. Brutus preferred (anteponere) the common 
welfare of all to his domestic’* happiness (felicitas)—5U. Sempronius was 
thrown (conjicere) into prison,”® since he had reported (deferre) all our plans 
to the enemies.—57. The Greeks remember well the old glory of their 
country.—58. The allies, frightened by the elephants,”° began to abandon 
(tradere) themselves to flight—o9. The neighboring nations began to be 
molested (premere) by the war.—60. Metellus, having obtained (adipisci) 
the command, began to restore the former (pristinus) discipline of the sol- 
diers.—61. Cornelia, having spoken these words, died (mort) with (by) a 
serene mind.—62. The enemies, having found out (nancisci) a place, fortified 
by nature, erected (ponere) a camp.—63. When Cesar had departed*( profi- 
cisci), the ambassadors of the Nervians arrived.—64. Panzetius praises 
Scipio for (quod with subj.) having been abstinent (abstinens).—65. The 
officers (duz) could with difficulty?’ repress*® their fear, while’’ they had 
been of good cheer (bono animo) before.—66. Since the enemies have re- 


170 keep, ten&ére.—? Consulere.—* Patefacere.—* Conscribere.—® Jo form, fingere.— 
® Toinduce, adducere.—’ To examine, inspicere.—® Tocharm, permulcére.—* Music, cantus. 
—19 Corinthius.—!' Zo establish a colony, coloniam deducere.—!2 7o promote, augére.— 
1sMeludere.—'4.A seed, semen.—!5Largitio.—!*7o affix, affigere.—!’ 7o extort, extorquére, 
—18 70 disperse. dispergere.—!*® Fascis.—?° Ridiculus,—?! Fundamentum.—*? Frangere.— 
93 Pingere.—24 Domesticus.—*5 Into prison, in vincula.—** Elephantus.--27 With di ty 
ns SY Bers: continére.—?* Cum with subj.—* m (cum) always stands with the 
subjunctive if its predicate is a pluperfect, not refer: to repeated action. 
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fused to attack! us, we shall enter (introire) the defiles (angustie) of the 
mountains.—67. When Cesar had arrived, the whole condition of things 
was suddenly changed.—68. After we had returned, Brutus came and 
brought thy letter—69. Very many enemies perished in (dy) the waves,’ 
when they had been thrown (dejzcere) into the river (t jflumen) by our 
horsemen.—70. If you had guarded the fords of the river, you would have 
hindered the enemies from crossing. ~ 


CHAPTER FOURTH. © 


ABSOLUTE AND DISJUNCT ADJ ECTIVES. 
PARTITIVE GENITIVE. 


§ B53. Attributive Adjectives frequently are used without 
& governing noun, so that the latter must be understood and 
supplied, asin English: Zhe wise, the poor, these, this, others, 
mine. They are either ABSOLUTE or DissuNcT. An adjective 18 
called ABSOLUTE, when a governing noun, denoting things or 
persons IN GENERAL, must be supplied, as: “ Zhe poor,” instead 
of “‘ the poor persons ,” this, instead of “ this thing, this matter.” 
Adjectives of this kind must be considered as real SuBSTANTIVES. 
An adjective is called pissuNcT, when 3 thing or person must be 
supplied, which has been previously mentioned, as: ‘ How 
many prisoners did we make? Two thousand.” Here the 
numeral two thousand is a DissuNCT adjective, since the gov- 
erning noun prisoners must be supplied from the preceding 
question. 


I, AssoLuTE ADJECTIVES DENOTING PERSONS. 


§ 334, In Latin absolute Adjectives, denoting PERSONS, are 
placed in the MASCULINE GENDER; those denoting THINGS in the 
NEUTER. The rules on the use of these adjectives are different, 
according as they are Descriptive Adjectives, or Participles, or 
Form-adjectives. 

§ 335. Absolute Descriptive adjectives, denoting PERSONS, 


1 Aggredi.—? A wave, fluctus. 
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generally stand in the plural, the same as in English, as: docti, 
the learned; pauperes, the poor; mortui, the dead. They are 
more rarely used in the singular, and then we must render them 
into English by supplying the word man or person, as: cegrétus, 
a sick man; diber,a free man. There are, however, certain Latin 
adjectives which regularly are used with the force of nouns, and 
often are translated by English nouns, as: amicus, a friend 
(originally friendly); juvenis, a youth (originally young); fa- 
miliaris, an acquaintance (originally intimate) ; reus, an accused 
(person) ; par, an equal. 


Rem. 1. Sometimes we render English Nouns by Latin Adjectives in con- 
nection with vir or homo (in the singular), as: @ scholar, vir doctus. 


Rem. 2. Latin Absolute Adjectives, even when they are translated by 
English nouns, cannot take Descriptive Adjectives as attributes. Thus the 
English “a good friend” must not be rendered by amicus bonus, but by ad- 
modum (valde) amicus ; my best friend not by optimus amicus, but by amicissi- 
mus. Thus “a great scholar” cannot be translated by “magnus doctus,” but 
by vir admodum doctus ; “ the greatest scholar” not by mazimus doctus, but 
by vir dovtissimus, 

Rem. 8. To those adjectives, which are used with the force of nouns, be- 
longs the plurale tantum majores, in the meaning “ ancestors.” But it would 
be barbarous to say magni nostri majores, our great ancestors. The Latin 
Bays: majores nostri, summMée vITr. 

§ B36. Absolute Particieizes in general follow the rule of 
Descriptive Adjectives, as: Mugientes, the fleeing (persons) ; 
vulnerati, the wounded. PRESENT PaRTICIPLEs, especially when 
they have objecta, may be used in both numbers absolutely. 
-They frequently must be translated by English relative clauses, 
as; | 

Querens, one that asks, 07 asked; pugnanies, those that fight, or fought; 
fluvium transeuntes, those that crossed the river; Virtiétem amans voluptites 
spernit, one that loves virtue (he who loves virtue, or who loves virtue) 


spurns pleasures. Duz ab hostium equitibus diesipdtos collégit, the general 
collected those who were dispersed by the horsemen of the enemies. 


§ 337. The Latin AssoturE Form-apsecrives (denoting 
persons) are used in Jo¢h numbers of the masculine gender. 
But many of them have specific forms for their absolute use, 
according to the following rules: 

- 1. The indeclinable Form-adjectives quot, tot, totidem, aliquot 
- (§ 257), are rarely used absolutely. We may here either add 
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the word homines or use instead of guot and ¢ot the expressions 
guam multi, tam multi, as: 
How many hast thou killed ? Quot homines (or quam multos) interfecisti ? 


2. The interrogative quis (§ 243), if used absolutely, is trans- 
lated by who, or by which man (person). Sometimes, but rarely, 
the form qué is used with absolute force. For the distinction of 
quis and qui, see § 243, Rem. 4. U+ter, according to its mean- 
ing, is used as &@ DISJUNCT adjective (see § 364), and is then like- 
wise translated by who, or which of the two (see § 243, Rem. 5). 

The interrogative guis always is changed into quz, when it 
has the force of the relative “who.” When the relative gui, or 
any other relative, stands without a noun, it must be considered 
as disjunct, not as absolute, except in the case No. 3. 


3. When the DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES (hic, tlle, iste, ts, 
adem, tpse) occur without nouns, they must be considered as 
disjuncts (§ 364), except when they are antecedents of a relative 
clause, as hic qui, ili qui (but more generally zs gut, et gut), 
which are translated by he who; the one who; those who ; 
idem qui is translated by “the same as,” as: 


Is, ortund adjuvdtur, He who (the one who) is assisted by fortune. Zé (hé, id) 
i bite east sunt, Those who are given to vices. ‘ 


The Demonstratives hic, ile, 7s, in this case are frequently 
omitted, as in English, and then the relative has the force of an 
Absolute Adjective, as: Qué semper dolet, deos accusare videtur, 
Who always mourns, seems to accuse the gods. 

4, The INDEFINITE DETERMINATIVES aliquis and quidam, quis- 
quam, quisque, nemo, when used absolutely, correspond to the 
English expressions some one (plural some), any one (plur. any), 
every one, no one (plur. none), or somebody, anybody, everybody, 
nobody. Quisquam and nemo are the regular absolute forms 
instead of the attributive wdlws and neilus in the singular, while 
in the plural wii and nwli are exclusively used (any and 
none). But in the genitive and ablative singular the classical 
language always uses nullius and nullo instead of neminis and 
nemine, and in the ablative singular almost always ullo instead 
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of guoguam, sometimes also in the genitive wllius instead of 
cujusquam, | 

The English other takes the absolute plural others, and (with- 
out article) is translated by aliz, while the others is expressed by 
cetert or reliqui. 


Rem. 4. The English Indefinite somebody or anybody is also expressed by 
the Interrogative quis, when it has no emphasis, especially after the parti- 
cles num, an, utrum, the conjunctions 87, nist, and ne, and after relatives. 
The declension of quis in this meaning is irregular in the NOMINATIVE 
SING. FEM. and NOM. and ACCUS. PLUR. NEUTER, in which cases it generally 
takes the form qua (like altguzs), rarely qua. 

Oxss. Instead of aliquis or guisguam, sometimes quispiam (G. cujuspiam, D. cuipiam, 
Acc. guempiam) ia used, often with potential subjunctives: Dizerit fortasse quispiam 
(periape paeaaeer 4 might eay etc.). It mostly occurs absolutely (neuter guidpiam = some- 
thing), rarely attributively (guepiam, quodpiam), and extremely seldom in the plural. 


Rem. 5. Nemo is frequently translated by “ 2ot anybody.’ which cannot 
be translated by non quisquam ; as: I have not seen anybody, Neminem 
vidi. Never any one = nemo (nullus) unquam, rarely nunquam quisquam. 
Nemo non = every one; non nemo (nulius) = some one. 

Rem. 6. The English expression “ of others,” meaning belonging to others, 
may be expressed by alidrum, but more frequently is changed into the at- 
tributive adjective aliénus (foreign, strange), as: The books of others, Libri 
alitni; by the property of others, bonis aliénis. 

5. If the adjectives some—others are voérdinate to each other, 
they are translated by alii—alii, or by the singulars aliws—alius. 
The one—the other is expressed by alter—alter, and the ones— 
the others by alteri—alteri, as: Some were captured, others killed, 
Alii capti sunt, alii interfecti. Zhe one was sitting (and) the 
other standing, Alter sedébat, alter stabat. 

Coérdinations of this kind can never be separated by coérdi- 
nating conjunctions in Latin, but always are connected asyn- 
detically. 

Rem. %. The adjective alivs frequently occurs in the same sentence with 
another case of alius, or the adverbs formed from it (alio, aliter, alias, 
aliunde). This peculiar Latin idiom always must be resolved by a codrdi- 


nation, as: Alt ab alits tnterfecti sunt, Some were killed by these, some by 
those. Ali in alio loco stabant, Some stood in one place, some in another. 


6. The absolute PossEssivEs mews, tuus, suus, etc., in the 
MASCULINE PLURAL denote persons, who are in some close con- 
nection to the person referred to, as one’s friends, soldiers, fol- 
lowers, or one’s family, as: Hostes a nostris repulst sunt, The 
enemies were repulsed by our soldiers. Rex a suis desertus est, 


‘ 
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The king was deserted by his followers. Ommnes mei valent, All 
my family is well. 

Rem. 8. The phrase one’s countrymen or fellow-citizens generally is ex- 
pressed by mez teat, sut, etc.) homines or cives, and in regard to noster and 
vester by the civic nouns nostrdtes, vestrdtes, declined like the irregular 
vowel-stems in as, atts (§ 187, 4). The Latin language also forms the IN- 
ciao paler NOUN cujas, G. cujdtis (what countryman ?) according to this 
analogy. 


II. AnsoLtuTE ADJECTIVES, DENOTING THINGS. 


§ B38. Absolute Adjectives, denoting Tarnes, are placed in 
the neutral plural, and generally are translated by the addition 
of “things” or another noun of general import, as “ matters,” 
“ affairs,” etc.; as: Falsa loqgui, to speak false things. Parva 
sepe magnis rectissime conferuntur, Small things often are very 
fitly compared to great ones. Aliéna appetere, to covet the 
things of others. See Rem. 6. 


Rem. 9. The use of absolute adjectives in the neuter singular is confined : 
1) to philosophical language in regard to certain abstracts, as: Sublime et 
pulchrum, the sublime and the beautiful (meaning the zdea of the sublime, 
etc.) ; 2) to certain idioms with prepositions, and adverbial expressions, as : 
in publico, publicly; de integro, anew; in unum cogi, to be collected at one 
place ; 3) to FoRM-ADJECTIVES (§ 359). In the use of the plural or singular 
the English language, on the whole, conforms to the Latin usage, except 
that, where the plural is used, the addition of a noun of general import al- 
weve is required in English. But sometimes English singulars are expressed 
by Latin plurals, as: Multa, much (many things), while the Singular mut- 
tum is used as & quantitative adverb or in connection with Genitives, § 264. 
S80 omnia (more rarely omne), every thing ; gua, what (which things). 

Rem. 10. The Latin absolute demonstratives (hoc, Wlud, tstud, id, idem, 
épsum, and their Plurals), denoting Things, are used as antecedents of rel- 
ative clauses, the same as those denoting Persons (§ 357, 8), as 7d quod, that 
which (what, relat.) ; ea que, those things which (what, relat.). We may 
also here omit the demonstratives, as: Id quod (or guod alone) tidi dizi, 
verum est, That which (07 what) I have told thee, is true. Ha que (tla quae 
or que alone) audisti falsa sunt, Those things which thou hast heard are 
false, or What thou hast heard 7s false. 


§ 359. The Form-adjectives, composed with the interroga- 
tive guis, take neuter forms in quid (not quod), if used abso- 
lutely, as: guid (not quod), what (neuter interrog.); aliquid 
(not aliqguod), something ; guiddam, something ; guicguam (inst. 
of guidguam), anything; qguidque (quidvis), everything. 

Rem. 11. Quid is used as an indefinite adjective instead of aliquid or 
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guicquam (something or anything) in the same way as quis instead of aliquts 
and guisguam (Rem. 4), as: s¢ guid scio, if I know anything. | 

fem. 12. Nihil, nothing, is considered as neuter of nemo. Nihil frequently 
is translated by not anything, which never can be rendered by non quic- 
quam; He did not say anything, nihil dixit. Never anything = nihil unquam, 
rarely nunquam quiquam. Nihil non, everything ; nonnthil, something. 

item. 13. The plural guedam (certain things, something) is used nearly 
in the same meaning as aliquid, whose plural alzgua seldom is used abso- 
lutely. Quidguam, qutdque and nthil form no Plurals. Aliud and alia 
(other things, another thing), religuum and religua (the rest), are used in 
both numbers. Cetera (the other things, the rest) is a plurale tantum. 
Utrumque, both (both things), used in the singular, is properly a disjunct. 
The demonstratives (hoc, , 2d, tdem) are used in both numbers, without 
difference in signification (hoc or hec, this or these things; ddem or eadem, 
the same or the same things). 

Rem. 14, The numerals, except wnwm (one, one thing), solwm, alone (the 
only thing), totum (the whole, the whole thing) are used in the plural only, 
as multa, much, many things; plura, more, more things; pauca, few things, 
a little; omnia, everything, all things. The indeclinables quot, etc., can- 
not be used absolutely, being replaced by guam multa, how many things? 
tam multa, so many things. The QUANTITATIVES are used in the singular 
only. These latter always mean the amount of something, and when used 
absolutely they properly denote the amount of PROPERTY in general, as: 
Quantum habetis, how much (property) have you? Plus quam Gajus, more 
(property) than Gajus. But they frequently mean the amount of Things in 
GENERAL, and then their usage very little differs from that of the Absolute 
Numerals. Thus the sentence: Tantum audivit quantum voluit differs very 
little from the sentence: Zam multa audivit quam volutt (he heard as much 
as he ee 

Rem. 15. The neuter plural of the absolute Possessives (mea, tua, sua, 
nostra, vestra) mean either one’s-PROPERTY or one’s (OWN) AFFAIRS, a8: 
Omnia mea mecum porto, I carry all my property with me. Tua magis ad 
me pertinére videntur quam mea, Thy affairs seem to concern me more than 
my own. 


§ 360, The Absolute Neuter Adjectives have a peculiar de- 
clension. They cannot be used in the Grnitive, Dative, or 
ABLATIVE, If a doubt would arise, whether Persons or Things 
are meant, since neuters and masculines in these cases have the 
same forms. The rule is, therefore, that absolute adjectives in 
the GENITIVE, DATIVE, and ABLATIVE cases always mean persons, 
unless the connection clearly shows, that things must be meant. 
The absolute adjectives, denoting THINGS in the mentioned cases 
always take the noun res as the governing word, and are conse- 
quently placed in the Feminine Gender, as: Nom. Falsa (res 
false), false things ; Gun. Rerum falsaérum (no¢ falsorum alone), 
of false things; Dat. and Ast. Rebus falsis; Acc. Falsa (res 
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falsas).—N. hoc, this ; G. hujus rei, of this ; D. huic rei, to this, 
etc. Those adjectives, which have peculiar absolute forms, 
take their attributive forms in these cases, as: 


N. Qeidquam, anyt. - N. Nihil, poses 
G. ullfus rei, of anything. G. nullfus rei, of ing. 
D. ulli rei, anything. D. uulll rei, nothing. 
A. quidquam, anyt. in. A. nihil, nothing. 
A. alld ré, by anything. A. nulla ré, by nothing. 


Piour. Uda, any things; nulla, no things; Gen. ullarum rerum, ete. 

ter" Nihil has a collateral form nihidum with regular inflection (G. nthilé etc.), which 
ig used 1) in the meaning of a substantive (nothing = a state of nothingness) most usually 
after prepositions: In nihilum converti, to be turned to nothing; ex nihtlo fleri, to be 
created from mone: 2) As gen. of value (nihili esse, to be worth nothing), see P. II, p. 
272, 1. 3) As abl. of difference (nihilo magis = no more). 

Rem. 16. The rule § 360 applies also to the neuter prononn éd (it), when it refers to the 
general idea of ‘thing’ (G. ejus rei, of it etc.). But in certain conventional connections 
the neuter forms are absolutely need, chiefly the abl. co (co quod, by the fact that). So eo 
as abl. of difference, before comparatives : Ho magis quod, the more so because. 

Rem. 17. The declinable quantitative adjectives quantum. tantum, multum, aliquan- 
cum (in the singular) do not take the forms with res, but are used absulutely in the 
neuter, a certain grammatical office being assizned to each case (except the dative). In 
the gen. they occur as objecte of price and valae (P. II, p. 270): Quantihoc emisti? At 
what price did you buy this. The acc. occurs as object of intensity (P. I, p. 264, 8), and 
the ab]. as abl. of difference (tanto meléus, so much the better), see § 311. 


III. CompBinaTION oF ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVES. 


§ 361, No absolute descriptive adjective can take another 
descriptive adjective as attribute. Thus “innumerable great 
things” cannot be translated by magna innumerabilia ; “ excel- 
lent scholars” not by egregit docti; “renowned deeds” not by 
preeclara gesta, the words doctus and gestum (deed) being Abso- 
lute Participles of docére and gerere. 


Rem. 18. The adjective attributes of absolute Participles must be changed 
into the corresponding Adverbs (homo egregie doctus, preciare gesta). Other 
adjectives are connected by COORDINATION, as magna et innumerabilia. 


§ 362, But absolute Form-apsEcrives may take Descriptive 
Adjectives as attributes, especially when the former belong to 
the INDEFINITE or INTERROGATIVE class. Other Form-adjectives 
generally refuse this connection; as: Omnia preclara rarissima 
sunt, all excellent things are exceedingly rare. Boni omnes 
consentiunt, all good men consent. But not: Hi boni, these 
good men; duo preclara, two excellent things. 


Rem. 19. Since Form-adjectives are used absolutely in the Singular also, 
it follows, that combinations of indefinite Form-aajectives with Descriptive 
Adjectives in the singular do not require the addition of governing nouns 
of general import, as: Agrotus guidam, some sick person; nemo bonus, 
no good man ; mortdle nshil, nothing mortal ; qutvis sanus, every sane man. 
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Rem. 20. The indefinite adjective guisgue rarely occurs except in con- 
nection with certain form-adjectives, reflexive pronouns, or superlatives 
and ordinal numerals. The Engl. ‘every one’, ‘each’, unless it is in one 
of these connections, is not expressed by qutsque, but by omnes (every- 
thing = omnia) nemo non, quins, unusqutsque (pro se quisque, see OBS.). 

Oss. Quisque, which in the historians sometimes takes its predicate in the plural, oc- 
curs: 1) With SUPBRLATIVEs, (a) in the meaning ‘every ’ with a positive: 208 doc- 
tissimus quisque contemnit, Every scholar despises the Epicureane. Cic. Tusc. 1,21. (6) 
In the meaning ‘even’, ‘the very ’ with superl.: Potentisstmus quisgue, even the most 

werful. Liv. 88, 50. lissimus quisque pugndre desierat ; The very bravest had ceased 

fight. Liv. 24, 15.—2) With orpINaLs: Decimus I boise pg (every tenth man) ad suppli- 
cium lecti. Liv. 2,59, T'ertio quoque anno, every third year. Primo tempore, 88 8001) 
as possible. So bpd quisque (p. 182, 16).—3) In connection with (almost always im- 
mediately after) the REFLEXIVES Sibi, se, and the possessive suus: Ipse se quisque diligit, 
per se sibt quisque carus est (Every one likes himself etc.). Cic. Am. 21.—Sua cujus- 

que animantis natira est ; Every living being has its own nature. Cic. Fin. 5, 9.—Pro sé 
quisque (literally ‘each for himself’) often has the meaning ‘every one’; Pro se quis- 
que minaciter Jronunt: Every one grumbled with threats. Liv. 2,6.—4) In RELATIVE 
clauxes by incorporation, as: De endas quod qu sentit, Let every one defend what 
he believes, Cic. Tusc. 4,4. (see P. Il, p. 582).—5) In InTERROGATIVE clauees introduced 
by interrogative adjectives or adverbs: U¢ twlerti quisgue, non quo esp incommodo 
affectus sit, predicandum est (the manner how every one has borne his affliction, not by 
what affliction he is affected). Cic. Tusc. 3, 33.—6) In comMPARATIVE clanges with ‘ut quis- 
*, and in abbreviated comparative constructions with two superlatives P. II, p. %51.— 

In TEMPORAL Clauses with uf quisgue: Ut quisque hostem occiderat (as soon as any one 
had killed an enemy). abscindendo lterébat tempus. Liv. 24, 15.—8) Sometimes in conncc- 
tion with modus or genus as qualitative genitive: Cujuegue generis nota, the character of 
each class, Cic. Orat. 23, %5.—9) Very rarely guisque occurs in other connections than the 
above, as for inst.: Quisque edrum (each of these) mulia dispuldvit. Cic. Att. 4, 2, 4. 


§ 363. AssoLtuTE Form-apsEctivEs very frequently take 
OTHER FORM-ADJECTIVES a8 attributes, especially in the follow- 
ing combinations and arrangements: Hi omnes, omnes illi (all 
these, all those) ; omnia hec, omnia illa (all these, those things) ; 
omnia mea (all my property) ; alia guedam (some other things) ; 
alii quidam, some others; alzt multi, many others; alia multa, 
many other things; alia omnia, all other things; pauct quidam, 
some few; pauca guedam, some few things, some few remarks; 
tale quis or guidam, some such man; Zale quid or aliquid, some 
such thing; talia guedam, some such things; nihil tale, no 
such thing; tale qguicguam, any such thing. Instead of talis 
the phrase ejusmodi (written in one word) is very frequently 
used, as: Nihil ejusmodi, no such thing, nothing of that kind ; 
ejusmodi quid, some such thing, ete. 


Rem. 21. The English combinations with “ else” are expressed by the 
different forms of aliws, as: Quts alius, who else; quid aliud, what else; 
alius aliquis or alius quis, somebody else; aud quid, something else; alius 
quisguam, any one else; altud quicguam, anything else ; quivis alius, every 
one else; guidvis aliud, everything else; alius nemo, nobody else; aliud 
nthél, nothing else. 
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Rem. 22. When these combinations refer to ‘things in general’, their 
genitives, datives, and ablatives, according to § 360, should be formed by 
the addition of res, as: By nothing else, nulla alia re : to something else, alii cui 
rei; of what else, cujus allus rei ; by nothing of that kind, null& ejusmodi re. 


IV. Dissuncr ApJSECcTIvVES. 


§ 364, Dissuncr ApsxEcrivEs are those, whose governing 
nouns are supplied from a preceding sentence or clause. They 
differ from the Absolute Adjectives in two points: 1) The nouns 
to be supplied, are not only of general import, as in the case of 
Absolute Adjectives, but nouns of every possible kind; they 
consequently may be used in all numbers and genders, while 
absolute adjectives in regard to number are subject to certain 
restrictions, and never can be placed in the feminine gender ; 
2) Those adjectives, which, when used absolutely, take specific 
forms, can never take these forms when they are merely disjunct , 
as: Dabo tibi hoc medicamentum, si quod (not guid) opus erit, 
I shall give you this remedy, if any will be necessary. Rela- 
tives therefore never can take the form guéd in the neuter, since 
they always must be considered as disjuncts. 

§ 365. Disjunct Adjectives assume the gender, case, and 
number of those nouns, which must be supplied as their govern- 
ing nouns. In English we frequently employ here the word one 
in place of the noun understood, which cannot be imitated in 
Latin. The English possessives, if disjunct, take the forms 
mine, thine, ours, yours, theirs, which are translated by the com- 
mon Latin forms meus, tuus, etc. Sometimes the governing 
noun is repeated in English, which generally is not the case in 
Latin; as: 

Hither Gaul was given to Sempronius, and thither Gaul to Marcellus, Gallia 
citerior Sempronio data est, ulterior Marcello.— While Gajus refused a de- 
served gift, Sejus accepted an undeserved one, Cum Gajus meritum donum 
recusdret, Sejus immeritum accépit.—Accipe hanc pateram, ego alferam 
tenébo, Take this vessel, I shall keep the other.— Concordia parve res cres- 
cunt, discordiad mazime sepe dilabuniur, By concord small states increase, 


by discord the greatest often are destroyed.— Vos vestram patriam laudaiss, 
nos nostram, You praise your country, and we ours. 

Rem. 23, The Disjunct Demonstratives hic and ile, generally cannot be 
translated literally. They frequently are thus used, in order to connect 
two periods with each other, referring to one of the nouns contained in the 
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last sentence. Hic refers then to the last noun, and le to one of the more 
remote substantives. The literal translation of hic would then be “thes 
one,” and that of dle “ that one.” But we generally translate Aic in this 
connection by an emphatic “he” or by “ the latier ;” ille by “ the former,” 
especially when both Aic and dle are employed in the same sentence. 

Cesar Labiénum—jussit. Hie duas legiones fluvium traduazit ; Cesar di- 
rected Labitnus to....The latter (or he , literally: this one) led two legions 
over the river.—Duz Luctlium castra tenére, Lahiénum hostis aggredt jussit. 
Hie duas legiones in hostis duait,; ille cum dudbus reliquis castra occupdvit ; 
The general directed Lucilius to hold the camp, and Labiénus to attack 
the enemies. The latter (this Hao two legions against the enemies; the 
former occupied the camp with the two remaining ones. 


Rem. 24. Sometimes hic, or another demonstrative (especially 78, ea, td) 
refers to a whole preceding sentence or clause. The demonstratives are 
then placed in the NEUTER SINGULAR (hoc,.id, this, it), as: While the army 
was crossing the river, the enemies, who had seen this (it), threw their missiles 
upon them, Dum exercitus fiuvium transit, hostes, qui hoc (id) viderant, tela 
in eos conjectrunt. 

§ 366. Disjunct Interrogatives, Demonstratives, and Rela- 
tives frequently are used as subjects of predicative nouns, Such 
subjects must agree with their predicate nouns in number, gender, 
and case, reversing for this combination the general rule of 
agreement (§ 63, 2), as: 

Que (not quid) tristitie tue causa est? What is the cause of thy sadness ? 
— What ts the foundation of this republic? what are tis laws? Quod (not 
fae est reipublicze hujus fundamentum ? que (not quid) sunt ejus leges ?— 

his ts the source of all excellent things, Hic est omnium rerum preeclararum 


fons.— This point, which is the base of my speech, etc., Hic locus, guod ora- 
tionis mes fundamentum est. 


Rem. 25. When by the interrogative “ what’ we ask for a definition of a 
person or thing (in the masculine or feminine), we translate it by quzd, not 
by quis or qua, as: What ts “ friend ?” (meaning “ what ts the definition of 
friend ?”), quid (not quis) est amicus? What does the word rashness mean? 
quid (not gua) est temeritas ? 

§ 367. Reative Apsxcrivzs rarely are used in connection 
with their governing nouns, but nearly always as disjuncts. But 
they always, according to rule § 365, must be treated as if the 
noun to which they refer (their antecedent) were expressly em- 
ployed as governing word. Thus in the following sentence: 
“ The picture, which I gave to Gajus, has been lost, tabula, quam 
Gajo dedi, amissa est,” the relative takes the accusative singular 
feminine, because it must be treated in the same manner as if 
the word picture (tabula) was repeated as governing noun of the 
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relative: “the picture, which picture I gave, tabula, quam tabu- 
lam dedi.” 


Rem. 26. The ancient authors indeed sometimes use the relative in this 
primary way, especially Ceesar, as: Bell. Gall. 1, 6. Omnibus reous compara- 
tis diem dicunt, qua die—omnes convenirent, After all things had been ob- 
tained, they appoint a day, on which day they should all assemble. 

We see from this, that the Relative Adjective does not always stand in 
the same case as its antecedent, but that the case of the relative depends 
on the case of its governing noun, as if it were expressed. 


§ 368. Hence we have the following rule in regard to the 
agreement of Relative Adjectives: They agree in number and 
gender with their antecedent, but assume that case, which the 
antecedent would have, if it were used in place of the relative. 
For exceptions to this rule see P. II, p. 524, A. 10. 


§ 369. When the Antecedent of a Relative is either itself a 
Disjunct ForM-apDJEcTIVE (hic, tlle, 18, idem, tantus, talis), or 
has a Form-adjective as attribute, the class of the relative must 
agree with the class of its antecedent or the attribute of the 
latter. Thus Determinative Antecedents must be followed by 
Determinative Relatives (hic, ille, 1s, idem are followed by qu) ; 
Quantitative Antecedents are followed by Quantitative Rela- 
tives (tantus is followed by guantus); Numeral Antecedents are 
followed by Numeral Relatives (tot is followed by quot); Quali- 
tative antecedents require a Qualitative relative (talis, gualis). 
These are called syndetic antecedents (P. II, p.492,15; p. 496, 4). 


Rem. 27. In English we have the Relatives who, which, that, as. The 
rules for their employment are different from the Latin rules. The English 
relative “what” (to be distinguished from the interrogative) contains and 
implies its own antecedent; it stands instead of that which. It is either 
translated by quod or by que. See Rem. 28. 


Rem. 28. The Latin possessives have no relative form, and are connected 
with the determinative relative gut. Among the numerals, only tot has a 
corresponding relative; the others likewise take the determinative relative 
gut (multi, pauct, etc., gut). Among the Latin demonstratives the deter- 
minative 2s, more frequently than Je and iste, is used as antecedent of guz, 
in order to express the English demonstrative that, as: My brother has re- 
ceived that letter, which he had expected, Frater meus eas litteras, quas expec- 
taverat, acctpit. The Latin Antecedent eas, and the English Antecedent 
that, may both be omitted, and we have then in English three ways of ex- 
pressing the sentence. We either say: “ the letter, which he expected,” or 
“ what letter he caxpected,” or “ the letter he expected.” Any of the three forms 
of the English sentence is translated in the same way in Latin (iitleras quas 
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exspectacerat, or: quas exspectaverat litteras). An omission of the Relative, 
as in English, is inadmissible in Latin. 
When the Latin Antecedent is Absolute in the Neuter (éd or ea), it gener- 
ally ores and the English “ that which” is changed into “ what” (see 
m. 10). 


Rem. 2. As for the different classes of relatives, the rules of agreement in Number, 
Case, and Gender are in all of them the same as for the relative qué (§ 368), and the begin- 
ner ought to be especially careful, not to confound the different classes, since the English 
Janguage knows none of the Latin distinctions. Thus the same as corresponds to the 
Latin idem qui; such as, to talés qualis; so much as, to tantus quantus ; so many as, to 
tot quot. Nor must the beginner confound the Relative thaé with the Demonstrative that, 
but translate the English Relative, even when it is omitted, as: AU Ihave told you is true 
Omnia, que tibi dixi, vera sunt.—The man that told you that, is insane, Homo qui tibi id 
(hoc) dixit, insipit. , 


¢<3" For special Rules regarding the Relatives, see Book VL (Relative 
Clauses). 


V. PartittvE GENITIVE. 


§ 370, Absolute Adjectives frequently are connected with 
other Absolute or Disjunct Adjectives in the form of the Parti- 
TIVE GENITIVE, 

The Partitive Genitive forms with its governing substantive 
an ATTRIBUTIVE PHRasE, in which the governing word stands 
to its attribute in the relation of the part to the whole, as: Two 
pounds of silver, duo pondo argenti; the bravest of the soldiers, 
fortissimt militum. Attributive phrases containing a Partitive 
Genitive are called PartitivE Puraszs, 

§ 371. The Partitive Phrases are either : 

1) QUANTITATIVE, answering to the question, how much? as: 

Multum auri, much (of) gold. 
2) or NUMERAL, answering to the question, how many? as-. 
Pauci e6rum, few of them. 
In the former the governing word is an aBSOLUTE Form-adjec- 
tive in the NEUTER SINGULAR, and the dependent word a quan- 
TITATIVE NOUN in the singular. In the latter the governing 
word is a pissuNcr Form-adjective in the PLurat of ANY GEN- 
DER, and the dependent word a Substantive in the PLURAL. 

But the language has extended both of these forms, and ap- 
plies the QUANTITATIVE form to the question what? (quid novi, 
what [of] news? nihil novi, aliquid novi, hoe novi, nothing 
new, something new, this [of] news); and the NUMERAL form to 
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the question which ? (quis eérum, which of them ? wlerque edrum, 
both of them; sapientissimi hominum, the wisest of men.) 

§ $72. The quantirativE form of the Partitive Phrase in 
its original and primary application has been considered § 264. 
This form is applied not only to the Quantitative, but also to 
those Determinative Form-adjectives which have a similar mean- 
ing, a8: 1) guid, both interrogative and indefinite; guid tempo- 
ris, instead of quod tempus, what time? s¢ quid ire habes, in- 
stead of st guam iram habes (if thou hast any anger); 2) al- 
quid, as aliquid patientie, instead of aliqua patientia (some 
patience) ; 3) guicguam, as quicqguam labéris, instead of ullus 
labor, any work; 4) the Determinatives hoc and id, as hoc or 
id labéris, instead of hic or ts labor, that work; 5) the Relative 
quod, as quod reliqui fuit, instead of quod religquum fuit, what 
was left. 


Rem. 30. We notice here the phrases: td temporis, instead of ¢0 tempore, 
ut that time , td atdiis, instead of ed etdte, in that age. Livy, the poets, 
and later authors, have applied this form to other, even descriptive adjec- 
tives, as: exiguum campi, instead of exigua camp pars, a small part of the 
field ; wlttmum inopia, the last degree of poverty. Thus later writers use 
absolute neuter plurals, in order to designate real parts or even quatities of 
things, as: plana urbis, the level paris of the city; ulttma Orieniis, the far- 
thest parts of the Orient; tncerta belli, the uncertainties (chances) of war. 

Rem, 31. The Parts (divisions) of Time and Space in classical language 
are not expressed by Partitive Phrases, but by Altiributive Adjective Phrases. 
Thus “the highest part of the mountain” is not expressed by summum mon- 
tis, but by swmmus mons (literally, the highest mountain) ; the middle part of 
the city, media urbs (not medium urbis); extrémo anno, in the last part of 
the year; vere primo, in the beginning (first part) of spring; @imidium iter 
(seldom étineris), the half-way. The adjectives subject to this construction 
are the indefinite ordinals (§ 261) and the definite ordinal primus. 


§ 373. The Quantitative form of the Partitive Phrase, in 
regard to the DEPENDENT word, is applied to ABSOLUTE NEUTER 
DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES, which, according to the analogy of the 
Quantitative noans, are placed in the GENITIVE SINGULAR, 
This construction is expressed by English ordinary attributive 
phrases; as: nihil boni, nothing good, no good thing ; aliquid 
novi, something new; mutum mali, much evil. But this form 
is confined to the movable adjectives, while adjectives of com- 
mon gender must agree in case with their governing absolute 
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adjectives (§ 362, Rem. 19), as: nihil mortdle (not mortdlis), 
nothing mortal. 
Rem. 82. Here belong the Latin idioms nihil mthi reliqui est, nothing is 


left to me; nshel penat , 1 do not care for it (literally: I consider it as 
no weighed (that is, ¢mportant]} thing). | 


Rem. 33. The rule, given for quantitative adjectives (§ 264), that the 
partitive construction can not take place, if the governing adjective is in 
any other case than the nominative or accusative, holds good in all cases 
where Absolute Neuter Adjectives in the Singular are employed as govern- 
ing words of partitive genitives. Thus we cannot say alecuz novi, to some- 
thing new, but must employ here a common attributive phrase with res 
(nove alicui rei). 

§ 374. In the Numerat Partitive Phrase the governing 
words are Disjunct Numeral Adjectives, referring to a Plural 
noun in a preceding sentence, whose number they either deter- 
mine or indicate. This noun of reference is indicated by the 
Partitive Genitive, dependent on them, which therefore must be 
a Pronoun or a Determinative Adjective, as: How many of 
them ? quam multi edrum; Some of us, quidam nostrum; Few 
of which, quorum pauci. , 

Since this Partitive Genitive represents the noun, to which the governing 
disjunct adjective refers, it must be in the same gender with it; and since 
disjunct adjectives agree in gender with the noun to which they refer, 
(§ 365),-it may be said, that digyunct adjectives agree in gender with their parti- 
teve genttives, as: multe edrum or multi eorum, according as multt refers to 
a@ masculine or feminine noun. | Oe | 

~§ B75. The form of the Numerat Partitive Phrase has been 

extended to the question gui, which? so that DrreRminaTE 
Adjectives may be used as the governing words of the phrase, 
as: guidam eérum, some of them; neuter edrum, neither of 
them; alter edrum, the other of them; guisque edrum, each of 
them; nemo edrum, none of them. It has been also extended 
to superlatives, a8: sapientissimus edrum, the wisest of them; 
quorum fortissimi, the bravest of whom. | 

Sometimes also the form of the Numeral Partitive Phrase is 
applied to common attributive phrases, having numeral adjec- 
tives as attributes, Thus, instead of saying plerique milites, we 
may say plerique militum, most of the soldiers; instead of qué 
milites, we may say gue militum. 
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Rem. 34. Plural Nouns as partitive genitives cannot be employed witb 
uter, uterque, neuter, unus, omnes, and generally not with multi and the 
other definite numerals. Here the COMMON ATTRIBUTIVE phrase must be 
used, as wtra filia, not utra fikdrum ,; utlerque filius, not uterque filiorum ; 
omnes milites, not omnes militum. Unis is construed with the preposition 
ex or de. The construction with ez or de frequently is applied to the other 
definite numerals, and to multt and nonnullt. See § 443. 

Rem, 35. When altti—alit, alter—alter are co6rdinate (§ 357, No. 5), they 
cannot be connected with Nouns as Partitive Genitives, as in English, but 
assume the form of ApPposrrions to their nouns of reference, as: 

Some of the soldiers were captured, others killed, Milites alii capti, alii in- 

terfecti sunt (literally: the soldiers, some were killed, others, etc.) 

The one of the female captives crossed the river by a boat, the other ya ford, 

Captive fluvium, altera lintre, altera vado transiit (literally: 7’he cap- 
tives, the one by a boat, the other by a ford, crossed the river). 


§ 376. The Persona, Pronouns of the first and second 
persons in the Plural as Partitive Genitives assume the forms 
nostrum and vestrum, instead of nostri and vestri, as: Memo 
nostrum, none of us; guis vestrum, which of you? The pronoua 
of the third person su? never is used as Partitive Genitive, and 
we must use ipsérum instead of it, as: They said, that many of 
them had perished (multos ipsérum, not sui). But when 7s, ea, | 
ad can be used as pronoun of the third person (§ 238), the parti- 
tive genitive “of them” is expressed by edrum or edrum. 


EXERCISES. 


AssorwTe ADJECTIVES DENOTING PerRsons.—1. Indignum est a pari 
vinci aut superidre, (sed) indignius ab inferidre atque humilidre.—2. Mortem 
timens beditus esse nequit.—3. Capitis' damnatus testamentum? facere legi- 
bus prohibttur.—4. Gajus, quum* a sapientibus despicer@tur, a stultis lau- 
datus est.—5. Omnes boni hujus viri mortem lugent (mourn for).—6. Bona 
aligna appetentes* leges divinas violant.—?7. Ingens a) eee 
multitido insequentium’ telis interfecta est—8. Inhum&ta (wnburied) inter- 
fectdrum corpora atrem inquinavérunt..—9. Omnes mei prudentiam tuam 
admirati sunt.—10. OpportOnus’ Bruti adventus (arrival) et tibi et tuis per- 
gratus fuisse vidétur.—11. Cesar locdrum angustiis® suis auxilium ferre 
prohibitus est.—12. Hac Pompd@ji victoria nostrorum animi (cowrage) reno- 
vati sunt—13. Milites tantam Marii diligentiam (application) suis _re- 
nuntidbant.’—14. Eosdem vincere et reconciliare difficile est.—15. Quis 
Hannibalis victor fuit?—16. Cujus negligentia copie nostre repulse sunt? 
—17. Cui soli obedIre debémus ?—18. Guem filii tui exspectant ?—19. A 
quo mundus universus regitur ?—20. Quorum auxilio Gajus hec perfécit ?— 
21. Quibus Gajus hoc secrétum prodidit ?—22. Quos Verres avaritia sud 

1 Caput, here: capital crime.—* Will.—® While.—‘ Appetere, to covet.—® Insequi, to pur 


sue.—® Inquindre, to infest, infect.—’ Opportinus, opportune, timely.—® Locorum angus- 
tia, impracticable roads.—® To report. ; : 
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spoliavit, et a quibus idem Verres accusaitus est?—23. Multi bona-aliéna ap- 
petunt, sed pauci vi (ea) arripiunt’ et tenent (Xeep).—24. Multdrum scelera 
a Deo solo puniuntur.—-25. Platénis philosophia a paucissimis intelligi vi- 
détur.—26. Quorumdam opiniones tam obscire sunt, ut nemini elucidari* 
possint.—27. Omnium consensus’ grave hujus rei (point) argumentum esse 
vidétur.—28. Alii arma abjicientes effugiunt, alii fortiter pugnantes ab hos- 
tibus interficiuntur; reliqui, lintris nacti, Rhenum transeunt.—29. Qui nihil 
unt, turpiter vivunt.—80. Eis, qui merita* sua modeste celdre student, 
plus laudis tribuere® sol@mus, quam ipsi expect&re possunt.—31. Si quis 
fortinam suam experiri velit, amplissima ei occasio dabitur.—32. Si qui 
domum (home) redire voluerint (§ 347) veniam eis libentissime® dabo. 

1.. Greet in (by) ay name all thy ove Sars aed one shall (¢mper.) de- 
fend his [friends].—8. It is disgraceful to be deserted by one’s Lio ediedd as 
4. Who should be willing to give up (derelinquere) so great advantages ?— 
5. By whose arts has st been captured ?—6. To whom doest thou owe 
such a change (mutatio) of thy affairs (res) ?—7. By whom could so atrocious 
a crime be committed with impunity (§ 220, Rem. 6)?—8. Whioh [persons] 
disturb the quiet (ques) of the city, by nightly’ revels ?>—9. How many have 
committed (committere) their fortunes to this wicked (negwam) man ?—10. 
Many are called (vocdre), but few are elected (eligere).—11. The opinions of 
many sre contrary to the measures of the president (princeps); but the rest 
defend bim most persistently.°—12. By the frauds of some it has been 
effected (facere), that (wt) these most useful laws were rejected by the Sen- 
ate.—13. This point (ves) seems to be conceded by all.—14. The opinions 
of all are unfavorable’’ to you, because you covet (appetere) the property 
(bona) of others.—15. Some have confirmed, others have denied this rumor. 
—16. The others were compelled to surrender (se tradere) to the enemies.— 
17. These statues have been destroyed b poueenye wickedness (scelus).— 
18. If any one’s pam a ote prevail’? on me, I would be determined” 
by Plato’s opinion.—19. The welfare of the republic must be dearer than 
life to every one.—20. This fruitless (sterilis) victory has been useful (pro- 
desse) to nohody.—21. It pleased’* (to) the general, to throw™ some into 

rison (in vincuwla); [and] to strike* others by rods.“—22. The civil law 
(jus) has been written for (to) the careful (dsdigens).—23. The poor often 
unjustly accuse the rich, that (quod with subjunctive) they rob” their prop- 
erty.—24. Nobody’s honor (ezistématio) can be diminished (¢mminuere) by a 
drunken (ebrius) [man].—25. We fear those that ( partic.) bring (ferre) gifts. 
—26. The words of the congratulating persons were very pleasant to Ci- 
cero.—27. It is often dangerous, to check’® the course of one that hastens 
( partic.).—28. Some brought help to those who fought (partic.), and others 
restrained (émpedire) those that fled (partic.)—29. He who (relat.) disdains*® 
good councils must accuse himself (§ 280, Rem. 4), if he is left alone”® by 
his friends—30. Who (relative) prefer their own interest (wtilitas) to the 
welfare of the country, are generally despised by their fellow-citizens.— 
31. To those who ( partic.) intend (celle) to wage a war, arms are necessary. 
—32. To those who (relative) prefer pleasures to virtue, wealth (divitiz) seems 
to be the highest good.—33. If any one has another opinion, I shall most 


1 Arripere, to seize.—* Klucidare. to make clear.—* Consensus, unanimity.—‘ Merétumm, 
a merit.—*To grant.—*® Lidens, leat ome Nocturnus.—® Commisatio.—® Persistent, con- 
stans.—!° Unfavorable, contrarius.—!! Translate: to move (commovére) me.—!? To deter. 
mine, tentre.—!% Placet.—!*4 Conjicere.—!5 Cedere.—!*4 rod, virga.—!7 Diripere.—?® Inhi- 
bére.-—!* Aspernari.—*° Zo leave alone, derelinquere. 
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willingly hear it—34. If to any one a damage’ will be done (facere), he 
shall have (imperative) the fine (2nulcia) of the accused.—35. If to any per- 
sons it should be more pleasant? (§ 347) to go away, I shall have no objec- 
tion.’—36. Our ancestors were more liberal (magnificus), when (cum with 
indicative) they passed (ferre) this law.—37. It always has pleased (to) our 
ancestors, to defend the weak, but to restrain (cohibére) the mighty ( potens). 

ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVES, DENOTING THINGS.—1. Hic scriptor falsa et vera 
commiscet.‘—2. Utilia pulchris preeferre debémus.—3. Seepe igndta reperire 
poteritis, si cognita bene novistis—4. Dux, hec et similia locitus, milites 
bono animo’ esse jussit (bade).—5. Illa jam obliterata’ atque oblita videntur. 
—6. Hee multo libentius’ credimus, cum tu idem sentire (to ink) videaris. 
—7. Eadem a Platodne et Aristotele confirmantur.—8. Quid legis, mi Ca- 
role ?—9. Que tibi ab amico tuo narrata sunt ?—10. Omnia a Deo creata 
sunt.—1l1. Cujus rei Themistocles accus&tus est ?—12. Qui aliquid efficere 
student, laborare debent, ut id quod in animo habent,” bene fiat—13. Si 
quid vultis, cras redite!—14. Queedam et dis et hominibus invisa sunt.— 
15. Nihil jucundius et suavius cogitari potest, quam hujus scriptoris oratio 
(style)—16. Fides mea nulla re aut immutari’ aut infirmari potest —17. Ho- 
mines semper sua defendere volunt.—18. Multa nobis promissa, sed paaca 
prestita” sunt.—19. Que mihi obsctra sunt, tibi perspicua esse videntur.— 
20. Nihil unquam hoc spectaculo sublimius fuisse vidétur.—21. Reliqua a 
militibus ablata sunt,’’ ejusque rei ipse testis’* fuisti. 

1. Human things are perishable."*—2. The foreknowledge (dévinatio) of 
future things has been refused’* to the human mind.—3. Philosophers try 
to investigate unknown ne and to understand ( perspicere) better those 
which seem to be known. The plans of Ceesar were disconcerted”® by 
these unforeseen events (things).—5. Foolish’* things cannot determine 
(movére) wise [men].—6. Such things were pleasant to many.—7. I often 
told (to) you the same.—8. Our friends doubt this —9. We must concede 
these things.—10. Thou seemest to be willing to accuse me of this—11. 
What doest thou do (agere), my son ?—12. What did Gajus tell (to) you ?— 
13. By what art thou terrified ?—14. Of what are you in need ?—15. To 
what did Gajus devote (érzbuere) so much diligence ?—16. The boys wish to 
do something.—17. All seem to be frightened by something.—18. That ava- 
ricious (avdrus) man intends to give something to somebody.—19. Some 
things are so improper (¢ndecodrus), that they must be concealed.'"—20. If 
thou hast heard anything, tell me.—21. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
a true friendship.—22. Nero could not be more delighted by anything, than 
by the agony”® of the dying.—23. God alone knows (nosse) everything.—24. 
Clive Gibuene to everything its [proper] place and time.—25. I have never 
been more discon¢erted by anything, than by this judgment.—26. Mortal 
[men] cannot foresee (divindre) the issue (exitus) of everything.—27. Man 
things induce (adducere) us to employ” most diligently the time allowed** 
to us.—28. Some things are neglected, others are treated with too much 
zeal.—29. Those that (velat.) neglect their own affairs, cannot transact (agere) 
those of others.—30. A few things were added (adjicere) by the ambassadors 


1 Detrimentum.—? Jt is more pleasant, placet.—® Translate: It will be allowed (licef) to 
be done (facere) by me (per me).—* To confound.—® Bono animo, of cheerful mind, cheer- 
fal.—*Obliterated.—7 Lidens, willing.—®Jn animo habere, to intend.—*immutire, to change: 
—!° Prestare, to falfil (a promise).—! Auferre, to steal.—?? A witness.—'® Perishable, 
gilis.—!* To refuse, prohibére.—16 To aisconcert, conturbire.—!* Foolish, ineptus.—!" 7 
Cone reticére.—!® Supplicium.—!*® Translate: induce us, that we employ.—*° To allow. 
concedere. 
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of the Helvetians.’—-31. It is absurd to bring forward* anew (denwo) things 
which ( part.) have been once refuted.—32. These things have been finished, 
but now we wish to commence (aggred#) the rest. 


COMBINATION OF ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVEs.—1. All good men wish this.— 
2. Every wicked (¢mprobus) man praises (eztollere) the enemies of his coun- 
try.—3. No honest (probus) man is in the habit of spreading (divulgdre) 
falsehoods (false things)—4. Every new thing generally excites (commovére) 
the multitude.—5. Nothing remarkable (memorabilis) has happened (evenire) 
while you were absent.—6. This man does not write anything useless (inw- 
tlis).—7. Your friend neglects some important (gravis) things.—8. All this 
is unimportant.—9. All that is denied by our countrymen.—10. Something 
else occupies the mind of Csesar.—11. A few other things must be done.— 
12. Roscius, deserted* by all others, is defended by Cicero alone.—13. This 
man, praised by every one else, is censured only by his accuser.‘—14. These 
boys have devoted (triduere) their labors to everything else—15. Victory 
can be obtained by nothing else.—16. Nothing greater could happen.— 
17. Nobody else tries to prove such things.—18,. The mind of nobody else 
could conceive (ezcogitdre) such absurdities (¢nepite).—19. Some great schol- 
ars have confirmed this opinion.—20. What else has produced (éfficere) this 
change (mutatio) of public affairs (things) ?—21. Call’ everything by its own 
name.—22. Every learned [man] will most easily see (perspicere) this.—23. 
Every good (superlative) man most readily (libens) contributed*® something.— 
24. If every one will fulfil’ (§ 347) his own promises, we shall succeed.°— 
25. We demand, that (wz) to every one his own property be restored (red- 
dere).—26. We have heard no such thing; but Gajus will be able to tell 
(narrare) (to) you somethin similar —27, 1 suspected some such thing long 
since, but neglected this and innumerable other things. 

Dissunct ADJECTIVES.—1. The Prussians (Borussus) invaded? Upper” 
Gaul, and the Austrians (Awstriacus) the lower" {one].—2. If thou hadst 
accepted the smaller gift, thou wouldst now have got (ferre) the larger 
one.—3. Great thieves often escape, while (qvum with subj.) small ones 
are punished.—4. Those who (relat.) lead™ the happiest life, while (dum) 
they are living, often will lead the most wretched, when (qwum) they will 
be dead.—5. When Cesar had thus addressed (alloguz) Divitiacus, the latter 
stood (¢mperf.) looking on™ the ground (/erra).—6. While Sempronius was 
(present) thus attending” to the safety (salws) of the queen, the latter had 
already left the town.—7. Both the king and his wife had departed ( profi- 
cisci); the former in order to (ut) collect* an army, the latter in order to 
attend to the safety of her family (§ 357, 6)—8. Artaxerxes intended to kill 
his brother Cyrus, but this one had escaped by the help of his mother.— 
9. The enemies intended to cross the river; but Ceesar, who had seen this 
before,” had sent armed [men] in order to (tiat) guard” the hither” bank. 
10. The qucen and her sister endeavored to escape, but both were captured 
by our [troops].—11, Both daughters of the king sought” safety by flight, 
but the one”® was killed, the other was thrown” into prison (in vincula),— 
12. Gajus wished to buy both farms (fevra); but he could obtain neither 


1 Helvetius.—? Zo bring forward, proferre.—* To desert, relinquere.—‘ Accusator.— 
& Appellfre.—® To contribute, conferre.—’ Prestare.—® The Latin says: ‘we have van- 
qu d,” in order to express a fulure success.—® Ingredi.—!° Superior.—!! Inferior.— 
2 Agere.—!3 To look on, contuéri.—'4 Consulere.—!5 Conscribere.—!* To see something be- 
fore, providére.—!7 Tenére.—!8 Citerior.—!* To seek, queerere.—?° See § 357, 5.—2! Conji- 
cere, 


—_ 
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(§ 246).—13. Gajus has many books, Sejus owns’? few, but the books of the 
latter are more valuable than those (§ 307) of the former.—14. Two votes 
were given to me, (and) to Gajus three—15. This is the end of all these 
labors. —16. This was the beginning of all our evils —17. This was the 
climax (summa, Gen. summa) of all his misery.—18. What else is friendship, 
than (guam) the connection eek foster ad Bes two souls?—19. What was the 
opinion of ny family ?—20. What will be the fate (sors) of the captives P— 
21. What is the source (fons) of these troubles (qgueréla) ?—22. Gajus’ poems 
are beautiful, but thine are more so.2—23. Although the French* language‘ 
is very pretty,’ still ours seems to be by far the better..—24. Sempronius 
gave (to) me all books which his brother had left (relénquere).—25. Ambiorix 
defeated the Aiduatici, who were the neighbors’ of (transl. fo) his kingdom. 
—26. Those men, whom thou hast hurt (ledere) so grievously,® will once 
(aliguandv) accuse thee.—27. The royal’ troops, whom Sempronius had led 
over” the river, were cut down” by the enemies.—28. All things which are 
determined” by weight (pondus) or measure (mensura) may (can) be given 
as a loan."—29. No time, which thou hast spent’ in (by) indolence, can 
ever be restored (reddere) to thee.—30. Most men wish to have a friend of 
such kind (¢alzs), as they cannot be themselves.—31. The same [men], as 
had come, left the camp.—82. This is the same [thing], as I had shown to 
thee.—33. These are the best testimonies which can be brought forward.’® 


PARTITIVE GENITIVE.—1. Hic labor nemini vestrum quicquam prodesse™ 
vidétur.—2. Plerique incoldrum gladio trucidati” sunt. Reliquérum vitam 
ducis lenitas’ servavit.—38. Quis vestrum periculdse hujus expeditidnis 
particeps” esse vult ?~4. Nemo nostrum tantam laudem assequi poterit.— 
5. Omnium nostrum fides immutdta est.—6. Due regis filiz salitem fuga 
petébant ;”° sed utraque efrum occisa est—7. SociSrum copie nibil stipen- 
dii acceperant.—8. Vos omnium harum virtitum nihil fere (a/most) exhibe- 
tis,?? nihil temperantis,** nihil auctoritadtis, nihil gravitatis.*—9. Si quid 
detrimenti respublica cepisset,** consules ab unoquoque accusdrentur.—10. 
Quid equi ac justi a lega&tis nostris impetrari potuit ?—11. Hic juvene nihil 
nnquam stulti, nihil insulsi,** nihil falsi protulit.**—12. Templum illud in- 
signis olim tabulas habuit; sed prvestantissimee efrum vetustate?’ perié- 
runt.—18. Constantinopolis urbs duabus partibus continétur (consists af), 
quarum alteram Turci,”® alteram Greci inhabitant—14. Nemo nostrum 
talem ignominiam unquam subiit.—15. Utrique vestrum amici nostri cele- 
britas”* jucundissima erit.—16. Magistratus alii nostrorum gladiis interfecti, 
alii a suis ipsdrum civibus trucidati sunt.—17. Milites alii aliis itineribus 
effugérunt.—18. Due Ariovisti filii altera occisa, altera capta est (capt 
sunt).—19. Cesar Labignum jussit summum montem duabus legionibus 
occupare.—20. His operibus efficiebatur, ut infima urbs, si necesse esset, 
inundari*® semper posset. 

1. Our explorers (explordtor) have not found any gold.—2. These mines”? 
never have yielded (7edde7e) any silver.—3. We never saw any of them be- 
fore.—4. If thou wilt find any gold, try (evperirt) the lowest [part] of the 


1 To own, possidére.—* Translate: more beautiful.—* Franco-Gallicus.—* Sermo.—® Per- 
bellis.—® Translate: more preferaWe (preestabilis).—7 Finitimus.—® Grievous, gravis.—*® Re- 
gius.—!° 7o lead over, traducere.—!! To cut down, cedere.—!? To be determined, continéri. 
—13 As a loan, mutuo.—!4 70 spend, transigere.—}5 70 bring forward, proferre.—}* To be 
of any use.—!7 7';uciddre, to Ln eres Humanity.—!* A partaker.—?9 Peiere, to seek.— 
21 T'o show.—22 Moderation.—?8 Dignity.—24 To suffer.—?> Absurd.—?¢ To utter.—?? Vetys- 
tas, old age.—2° The Turks.—?* Celebrity.—°° To overflow.—*®! 4A mine, metallum 
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mountain.—5. If you had some (partitive) pity, you would have given to 
me some oil’ and wine.—6. They never had any fear.—7. How much evil 
is produced (efficere) by civil wars !—8. So much good is effected by firm- 
ness !—9. What (partttive) damage (detrimentum) can the republic suffer 
(capere), if the command of the war will be® given (mandare) to this 
man?—10. What just and fair [thing] has ever been done by this man ?— 
11. Something more serious seems to have happened to thy brother.—12. 
We have never seen anything more prudent.—13. Nobody could tell any- 
thing new.—14. Nothing false ever stained* the mouth (on of this man.— 
15. Nothing glad (/etadilis) has been reported (referre) to any of us.—16. I 
did not hear anything certain—17. None of you has ever heard anything 
similar.—18. Mithridates, the last of the kings of Pontus, perished by the 
treachery of his son Pharnéces.—19. The female captives endeavored to 
swim across‘ the river, but none of them could reach® the shore.—20. Some 
of us wish to peruse® these books.—21. These countries are now highly 
($ 313) flourishing,’ but few of them were known to the ancients (vetws).— 
22. Which of the two girls did address the queen ?—23. But others of you, 
who have fought most peavey? will obtain immortal glory.—24. The rest 
of you will wait (erspectdre) till (dum) the first battle-line will have repulsed 
(repellere) the enemy.—25. None of these crimes will be unpunished.’—26. 
Some of these animals are covered (obductus) by hides (pelizs), others by 
scales (sgzama).—27. Two wives of Ariovistus survived’ (to) this battle; but 
both of them were killed afterwards.—28. All of you will try to accomplish 
( perficere) this.—29. Which of you wish rather to flee than to die ?—30. Both 
of the brothers perished by the same murder (cades).—31. Both of them 
seem to have endured (ferre) much.—32. A multitude of women and chil- 
dren was found, many of whom were exhausted” by hunger and thirst.— 
33. The king admitted (admittere) these women, one of whom spoke thus 
(sic).—34. We found two causes of this disaster (clades), the one (alter) of 
which I shall now explain to you.—35. Some of the barbarians sought 
their] safety by some, and others by other roads (iéer).—86. The highest 
art] of the hill was occupied by the enemies, before our troops could pro- 
ibit them.—37. Midnight” approached (appetere, imperf.) already, when 
(guum with indic.) our soldiers began to climb (ascendere) the walls of the 
town.—38. The highest part of the city was occupied by the Carthaginians, 
while (cwm with subj.) the lowest was held by our soldiers. 


1 Oleum.—? Perfect-fature.—* Inquinare-—¢ To swim across, tranire.—* ui.—® Per- 
jegere.—’ Florens.—® Impunitus.—® Superesse.—!* Conficere.—}! Translate: the middle 
[part] of the night. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH, | 


DIVISION AND FORMATION OF SENTENCES. 


I. GENERAL THEORY. 


$377. A SENTENCE or PROPOSITION, in its GRAMMATICAL 
acceptation, is a word, phrase, or combination of phrases, con- 
taining a Prepicats, either expressed or understood. 


Rem. 1. A sentence may consist of a single word, as: Vent, come! on, 
no. Thus the three words of Cesar: “Vent, vidi, vict’”’ (I came, saw, and 
conquered), contain three codrdinate sentences. 

Rem. 2. A sentence need not contain a complete thought, or, az some grammarians 


express it, make complete sense. Else, many dependent sentences would be no sentences 
at all. The question, whether a sentence ‘‘makes complete sense’’ or not, belongs either 
to rhetoric or to logic. Grammar considers only the form of thonght, and has nothing to 
do with its logical completeness. 

§ 378. Sentences are divided: 

1) According to their CONNECTION WITH EACH OTHER, In this 
respect they are either PRINCIPAL Or DEPENDENT ; 

2) According to the grammatical Form of the Pgepricats. In 
this regard sentences are either FINITE, INFINITIVE, Or PARTICI- 
PIAL sentences ; | 

3) According to the connection of the THouGuT with the 
SPEAKER, in regard to its REaLITY. In this respect sentences 
are either AFFIRMATIVE OF NEGATIVE. _ oe | 

4) According to the relation of the speaker TO OTHER PERSONS, 
In this respect sentences are divided into DECLARATIVE, IMPERA- 
TIVE, OF INTERROGATIVE. When he intends other persons simply 
to hear and understand his words, the sentence 1s declarative ; 
when he intends them to do something, the sentence is dmpera- 
tive ; and when he intends them to answer something, the sen- 
tence is interrogative. 

Rem. 3. We have given in the first chapters the elementary rules in is ia to principak 
and dependent sentences, and shall consider this subject more accurately in the last book. 


a ere chapter we consider the Sentences according to the second, third, and fourth 
ons, 


II, Co6RDINATION OF SENTENCES, 


§ 379. The Codrdination of Sentences is made, like that of 
the Phrases (§ 112), by the Copulative, Adversative, and Dis- 
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junctive Conjunctions. But two classes, the causaL and Con- 
CLUSIVE (illative) codrdination, are peculiar to the sentence 
alone. 


Regarding Codrdination in general, there are two points to be observed: 
1) the correct use of the different codrdinating conjunctions; 2) the correct 
position of the words in those codrdinate sentences, which contain one or 
more words or phrases common to both. In the latter respect we must dis- 
tinguish the common from the codrdinate parts of the sentence (§ 114, § 123), 
and observe the following rule: 


Arrange the common parts of two or more coordinate sentences so, that they 
either precede or follow ALL codrdinate parts of EVERY ONE of the coordinate 
sentences. 


Rem. 4. Common Predicates generally follow, common Subjects generally all 
the codrdinate parts of the sentences. This follows from the general rules of codrdina- 
tion (§ 123). But for rhetorical reasons, and especially for the purpose of making codrdi- 
nate objects more emphatic, a common predicate may stand immediately after the first 
codrdinate sentence, and while some of the codrdinate objects thus precede the common 

redicate, others immediately follow it, as: Gracchus was great both by his language 

his authority, Gracchus et oratione gravis fuit et auctoritate. 

Rem. 5. If among several objects some are common and some coordinate, the common 
objects must precede the codrdinate objects. This rule generally cannot be observed in 
English, where we cannot make objects precede their governing verbs. Thus, in the fol- 


lowing sentence: 
** He wounds Gajus and kills Sejus by treachery,’ 


the object * by treachery” is common, the objects Gajus and Sejus are coordinate. If we 
would proceed here strictly according to the rules on the codrdination of phrases (§ 123), 
we would thus constitute the sentences: — 


He wounds Gajus by treachery, Gajum 412 vulnerat. 
He kills Sejus by treachery, Sejum perfidia interficit. 


The codrdinate parts are ‘‘Gajum vulnerat” and ‘“ Sejum interficit.”> We evidently cannot 
apply here the general rules of substitution (§ 123), since both codrdinates are separated 


by a8 common o abject, But by observing the rule § 378, we make the common word perfidid 
precede all codrdinate parts, and therefore translate the sentence thus: 


Perfidid Gajum vulnerat et Sejum interficit. 
If we had placed the object “ perfidid’ before ‘‘ vulnerat,” it would belong Sern to the 
former, not to the latter sentence ; and if we had placed it before inderficiZ, it would belong 
only to the latter, and not to the former. 
he following sentence: 


“‘ He directs Labiénus to enclose the city and reduce it by hunger,” 
will be thus constituted : 


He directs Labiénus to enclose the city, Labitnum urbem cingere jubet. 
He directs Labiénus to reduce the city by hunger, Labitnum urbem fame cogere jubet. 


Here the codrdinate parts are: ‘‘cingere’’ and ‘‘ fame cogere.” By strictly proceeding ac- 
cording to § 123, we translate the sentence thus: : 


Labiénum urbem cingere et fame cogere jubet ; | 


and this corresponds to the rule § 378, since the common words either precede or follow 
ali the codrdinate parts the predicate jubet follows, and the common object urbem pre- 
cedes. But by making both objects ‘“‘urbem,” “fame” precede the codrdinates, we would 
obtain a sentence “ urbem fame cingere et cogere jubet,’’ which means ‘he directs to enclose 
and reduce the city by hunger,” an evident nonsense. 

We observe that the English language on account of the impossibility of anaieng the 
common object *‘ city” precede the ver al objects ‘‘ enclose” and ‘‘ reduce,” tee ere 
@ personal pronoun (2), or else it would be necessary to repeat the object “city.” Neither 
is necessary in Latin. 


§ 380, CopuLaTIvE CoérprnaTion.—We use here the Copu- 
lative Conjunctions ef, ac, atque, gue (§ 115), the same as in 
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Phrases. The EmMpPHatTic Copulative Codrdination is made by 
placing conjunctions before each of the codrdinate sentences. 
1. The English both—and is expressed by et—et. See § 116. 
2. The English not only—bué also is expressed either by et—et, 
or by non solum (non modo or non tantum)—sed etiam, as: 
Philosophi virtitem non docére solum sed etiam exercére debent, 
Philosophers should not only teach, but also practise virtue. 


Rem. 6. In the codrdination of non solum—sed etiam, the student should be careful to 
connect only the codrdinate, and not aleo the conunon members of the sentence by these 
conjunctions, which is not always observed in English, as: The soldiers did not only take 
the city, but also the fortress. Here the predicate take is the common word, and must 
therefore not be placed between non solum and sed etiam. We must translate here ‘‘ Mé- 
lites non solum urbem (or non urbem solum), sed eliam arcem Ags 


Rem. 7. The following Copulative Codrdinations have particular mean- 


i) Modo—modo, or tum—tum, are translated by sometimes—sometimes, or 
by parlly—partly, as: Nubes modo congregantur, modo digeruntur, The 
clouds are sometimes collected, sometimes separated.—Respublice tum @ 
principibus, tum a populis tenentur, Governments are sometimes held by 
princes, sometimes by the peoples.— Crassus civis tum gratia tum largitione 
movére studuit, Crassus tried to operate on the citizens partly by influence, 
partly by bribery. 

2) Tam—quam, as well—as, as much—as. Tam bonorum quam malorum 
orationes voluptatem nobis afferre possunt, The speeches of the good as well 
as those of the wicked can give us pleasure. We must distinguish this cd- 


ordination from the comparison by tam—quam (§ 804). 

8) Quum (cum)—tum, as—so (as in general—so especially) : Pax cum jucunda tum sa- 
lutdris est, As peace is pleasant, so it is salutary. Often whole sentences are thus 
connected (this being properly a subordinating connection). The proposition intro- 
duced by guum takes either the subjunctive orindicative: Quum omnium rerum simu- 

_latio est (or sil) vitidsa, tum amicitie repugnat maxime ; As untruth is vicious in every 
respect, so itis especially repngnant to friendehip. See P. II, p. 657 foll. 

4) Pars—pars (parlim—partim) = ‘* part—part ’’ (partly—parfly), being placed in appo- 
sition to the governing noun, like alii—alti (p. 270, &. 35) : Milites pars in agros dilapst 
rf ee pars castra petunt ; Part of the soldiers dispersed in the country, part proceeded to 
the camp. : 

5) Rare co6rdinations are Qud—qud, simul —simul, que—que (enclitically affixed) : Qud 
neg gloria, quad sud; Both by his father’s renown, and his own. Liv. 10, 38.—Omni- 

us rebus orndtus homo, qua externis quad domesticis ; A mau adorned by everything, both 
public and oe Cic. Planc. 12, 30. Simul-—simul chiefly occurs in the codrdination of 
CLAUSES : Simul sui purgandi causd, simul ut de indutiis impetrdrent ; Both for clearin 
themselves, and to obtain the armistice. Cres. B. G. 4, 18.—Simul ne miles deterior fieret, 
simul averlende@ suspictonis causa. Liv. 40, pus tag ue is frequent in poetry, but rare 
in prose: Meque regnumque meum,; Both myself and_ my kingdom. Sall. Jug. 10. So 
quique—quique, = ‘both those who...and those who.’ Liv. 22, 26. 


Rem. 8. Idiomatic ia the codrdination of nouns or verbs with demonstratives (mostly és) 
‘by ef, ue, or gue, toadd emphatically an attribute to the noun, or an object to the 
verb. he demonstrative agrees with the noun in gender, number, and case, being va- 
riously rendered in English; Si duo naufragt sint cique sapientes ; If there are two ae 
wrecked persons, and both are wise (both being wise). Cic. Off. 8, 28.—Uno argue eo factls 
prelio cesi; They were destroyed in one battle, and an easy one at that. Liv. 4, 57.— 
Halt homo memoriam et eam infintiam rerum innumerabilium ; Man has memory, and 
that unlimited, of innumerable things. Cic. Tusc. 1,24. If the demonstrative refers to 
a verb, to which an object is added, it is in nom. or accus. of the neuter gender : Negotium 
magnum est navigare, atque id mense Quincttlt ; It is a great hardship to sail, and in the 
month Quinctilis too. Cic, Att. 5, 12. 


in 
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§ 381, AvversativE Coérpination.—The same conjunc- 
tions are used here as in the Adversative Coérdination of Phrasea 
(§ 121). These conjunctions are thus employed: 


1. In the case of a DIRECT OPPOSITION, that is, when what is negatively 
expressed in the first proposition or phrase, is affirmatively expressed in 
the second, the connection is made by sed or verum, as: He does not destroy, 
but fulfil the law, Legem non tollit, sed (verum) perficit. 

2. In a RESTRICTIVE COORDINATION sed or verum likewise are used. A 
codrdination is called RESTRICTIVE, when what is allowed or conceded in the 
first proposition or phrase, is restricted or limited in the second. This codr- 
dination has a similar meaning as the subordination, made by “ although.” 
The first (concessive) sentence often takes the particle quidem, which is 
placed after the first coérdinate word, and is either not translated at all, or 
by “indeed,” as: Rex militum (quidem) virtitem collaudavit, sed ducum teme- 
rilitem graviter reprehendit, The king praised indeed the bravery of the sol- 
diers, but seriously censured the rashness of the officers. 


3. Sed (rarely verwm) often opens a new period: to indicate the close of 
a previous discussion, or return to the subject proper after a digression : 


Sed redeo ad antiquos ; But I return to the ancienta. (‘ic. Tusc. 1, 17.— Sed tempus est jam 
hine abire etc. ; But (é..e. I cloee my remarks, for) it is now time to depart from here. Cic. 
Tuse. 1, 41.—Sed hac alia questio est, nos ad propositum revertamur ; But this is another 
question, WE must return to our subject. Ib. 3,5.— Verum quidem hec hactenus (an ellip- 
tical formula = ‘ we must etop here’; literally ‘these remarks up to this point’). lb. 3, 34. 


4, Vero and autem are used to pass over to a new fact, person, or thing, 
either in a new period, or continuing the period which contains the prior 
facts etc. The facts, persons etc., to which the author is passing, are 
expressed either by CLAUSES, or by SINGLE WORDS (especially pronouns 
and substantives, but also verbs etc.). If vero and autem refer to a CLAUSE, 
they are placed immediately after the conjunction opening the clause. 
If they refer to single words, they are placed immediately after these. 


Quum vero magisiris traditi sumus, variis imbuimur erroribus ; But when we are handed 
over to teachers, we are filled with various errors. Cic Tusc. 3, 1.— Philosophia vero, quid 
est aliud nisi donum dedrum ? But what else is philosophy than the gift of the gods ? Cic. 
Tusc. 1, 26.— Ceteri minus eruditis seculis fuérunt, Romuli autem cetas jam inveteralis 
litteris fuit ; Tne others lived in less learned periods, but Romulus’s age was when cul- 
ture was already old. Cic. Rep. 2, 10.—Mihi vero longe vidétur esse secus ; But tu me it 
seems to be far different. Cic. Tusc. 3, 25. 


5. At is used at the beginning of new periods, and its principal force is, 
to correct mistakes. Thus it denotes OBJECTIONS, raised by the author him- 
self, or by somebody else ; or to express that somebody’s expectation wag 
unfounded or was baffled by the agency of another. Sometimes it is used 
after a conditional clause with concessive force (d1t at least), as: 


A. Hec facere nolo. B. At rex hacita ferit vult. A. This I refuse todo. B. But the 
king will have it. done so.—At tanta militum virtus erat, ut nemo de vallo decederet ; But 
£0 great waz the bravery of the soldiers, that nobody left the rampart (An attack had 
been made by allforces of the enemy, by which they thought to take the place).—Blat- 
tive, multum, ac diu cunctdtus, Dasium appelldbat. At .-.rem Hannibali aperit ; 
Blattins, having hesitated much and long, epplicd to Dasius. But the latter (ayainst 
Blattins’s expectation) disclosed the matter to Hannibal. Liv. 26, 38.— UW? aliquam. sinon 
propinguildtia, at etdtis sue ; si non hominis, at humanitatis ratidnem habéret ; That he 
would take some regard, if not for his relationship, but at least for his age ; if not for the 
man, at Jeast for humanity. 
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6. Tamen corresponds to the English conjunctions “ yet,” “ still,” “ how- 
ever;” sed tamen, attamen, verumtamen to the English ut still, but yet, but 
though. It may, like sed, be preceded by quidem in the first of the codrdi- 
nate sentences. | 

Rem. 9. Adversative Propositions or Phrases often are connectei asyn 
detically (§ 120), when the opposition appears from the words themselves, 
It is especially used, when of two codrdinate words the latter is negakive. 
In this case it would be bad Latin, to use an adversative conjunction, as: 

Ulysses (but) not Agamemnon has taken Troy, Ulixes, non Agamemnon, 
Trojam cepit— The Senate wishes to vanquish, but not to oppress these 
Senatus has civitites vincere, non opprimere vult. 


§ $82, The Dissuncrive Coérdination connects two or more 
propositions or phrases (called ALTERNATIVES), only one of 
which is represented as a reality, without deciding which, ex- 
cluding at the same time all other alternatives. _ 


Rem. 10. A Disjunctive Codrdination contains four requisites: 1) the 
codrdinate members must he different, 2) only one of them must be repre- 
sented as a reality, 3) it must be left wndecided, which of them is a reality ; 
4) all other alternatives must be excluded.. If a disjunctive coérdination 
contains all these 4 elements, we call it COMPLETE, as: Eyo hic aut tn con- 
spectu vestro moriar, aut perferam legem, I shall either die here under your 
eyes, or shall carry the law. The alternatives are “I shall die” and “I 
shall carry the law.” They are 1) different. 2) Only one of them is repre- 
sented as a reality; 3) it is not decided, which of the two will happen; and 
4) all other alternatives are excluded. Hence the disjunction is a com- 
plete one. 

But when one or the other of the specified requisites is wanting, the 
ae aa is called an improper one. Thus in the following disjunction 
‘ old Britons used either brass or tron rods in place of coin, Britanni ve- 
teres aut wre aut taleis ferreis pro nummo utebantur,” doth alternatives, 
brass and iron rods, are represented as real, and hence the second and 
third requisites of a complete disjunction are wanting. See Rem. 12. 


§ 383. The DissuncriveE Consuncrtions are aut, vel, sive 
(sex) and the enclitic ve. The first three generally are placed 
before each of the alternatives, while ve is used only to connect 
single words, and only then, when they belong to the less im- 
portant members of the sentence (as dudbus tribusve diébus, in 
two or three days). By auwt—aut we declare either the decision 
between the proposed, or the exclusion of all other alternatives 
as essential ; by sive—sive we declare either the one or the other 
as unessential. Aut—aut always is translated by either—or, 
sive—sive is translated by either—or, or by whether—or ; the 
latter is the case, if the proposed alternatives, introduced by 
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sive—sive are dependent clauses, and therefore have a predicate, 
different from that of the principal sentence. See ConpiTIONAL 
Criavsss (Book VI.) 

The disjunction by vel—vel represents the alternatives as de- 
pending on the will or the conception of the speaker or of the 
subject or object of the action, and in such case it takes the 
place of either aut—aut or sive—sive. 


Examples: 


1. Aut—aut. Clamarunt, eum sibi carnificem novum exortum ease, qul 
aut mori aut servire jubeat, They exclaimed, that he had arisen as a new 
kind of executioner, commanding the citizens to die or to be slaves. Liv. 2, 35. 
All other alternatives, but the two stated ones (mort and servire) are ex- 
cluded, and this exclusion is represented as the essential point of the 
sentence. 

Demonstrabant, judicium fiert oportére, ut aut uterque inter se, aut neuter 
satisdaret, They showed, that the decision must be this, that either both of 
them should give security to each other, or neither. Cic. pro Quinct. 8. Here 
the alternatives are: “ Both shall give security” or “ nether shall give secu- 
rity.’ The other alternative, that only one of them should give security, is 
excluded by auwt—aut, and this is represented as the essential point of the 
sentence. 

2. Sive—sive. a) Hither—or. Ita sive casu, sive consilio dedrum immor- 
talium, que pars civitatis Helvetidrum insignem calamitaétem populo Ro- 
mano intulerat, ea :princeps poenas persolvit; Thus either by accident or by 
the will of the immortal gods, that part of the state of the Helvetians, which had 
inflicted a signal disaster on the Roman people, paid the penalty first. Csesar 
Bell. Gall. 1,12. Here it is represented as wnessential, to decide between 
the two alternatives (accident or will of the gods), one of which had brought 
punishment on the Helvetians. oe | 

6) Whether—or. Dicunt, facilem esse rem, seu maneant, seu proficis- 
cantur, si modo unum omnes sentiant, They said, that the thing was easy, 
whether they stayed, or departed, tf but all would have the same opinion. Ceesar 
B. G. 5,31. Here by facilem esse rem the safety of the army is meant, and 
the decision between the two alternatives (whether they would stay or de- 
part) is represented as unessential, since in either case the army would be 
safe, if but, etc. . . 

3. Vel—vel. Mihi quidem concédunt omnes, ut vel ea defendam, que 
Pompéjus velit, vel taceam, vel etiam ad nostra me studio referam litterd- 
rum; Yo me indeed they all concede, either to defend the cause of Pompey (ea 
que Pompéjus velit), or to keep silent, or to retire to our literary occupations. 
Cic. Fam. 1, 8. Here the decision among the three alternatives is not de- 
clared unessential, and hence sive—sive cannot be used. But the exclusion 
of all other alternatives is declared essential, since the author implies, that 
only these and no other alternatives were allowed to him. Nevertheless 
not aui—aut, but vel—vel is used, since the decision among the stated alter- 
natives (following the cause of Pompey, Keeping silent, or occupying him. 
self with literature) depended on the speaker. 

(Helvetii) Allobrogibus sese vel persuasfiros existimabant, vel vi coacti. 
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ros, ut per suos fines eos ire paterentur, The Helvetians believed, that theg, 
would either persuade the Allobrogians, to let them pass through their territory 
or to compel them by force (to do it). The alternatives are “ inducement by 
persuasion” or “ indycement by force.” The decision between these is de- 
clared as wnessential in regard to the passing of the territory. This would 
require sive—sive. But since the decision depended partly on the Helve- 
tians, partly on the Allobrogians, vel—vel were the proper conjunctions for 
this case. 


Rem. 11. Often alternatives, containing substantially the same proposi- 
tions, may be expressed by any of the three conjunctions, according to the 
conception of the speaker. Thus Cesar says (B. G. 4, 7): Germans postu- 
lant, ut (Romant) vel siht agros attribuant, vel patiantur eos tenére, quos 
armis possederint, The Germans ask, that the Romans might assign lands 
to them, or allow them to keep those they had conquered. And Livy says 
(2, 30) Latint petébant a senatu, ut aut mitterent subsidium, aut se tpsos arma 
capere sinerent ; The Latins asked the Senate, either to send them help, or 
to allow them to take up arms themselves. 

In both places the alternatives are substantially the same, and apparently 
have exactly the same relation. In both instances it was the object of the 
petitioners, to exclude all other alternatives but the ones proposed; the de- 
cision in both places depended on the will of the Romans. But the con- 
nection shows, that in the place of Livy the Latins represented the alterna- 
tives as an imperative necessity, while, in the place of Ceesar, the Germans 
appeal to the panes of the Romans. Therefore Livy employed aut—avut, 
and Cesar : 


Rem. 12. The Disjunctive Codrdination often has the meaning of a Copu- 
lative Codrdination, and the conjunctions edther—or are then equivalent to 
partly—partly, not only—but also, both—and. These belong to the Improper 
Codrdinations (Rem. 10), as: Omnes religudrum cohortium centuriones aut 
wulnerati aut occisi erant, All the centurions of the other cohorts were ei- 
ther (partly) wounded, or Ua apres Ceesar B. G. 2, 25. Here the second 
requisite of a Disjunctive Codrdination, that only one of the Alternatives 
must be a reality, evidently is wanting, since both alternatives took place, 
but partly the one, partly the other. But since every other alternative (ex- 
cept that of being killed or wounded) is excluded, and this is represented 
as the essential point, Cesar took here the conjunctions aut—aut. 

Tanta est exspectatio vel animi vel ingenit tut, ut ego te obsecradre non dubi- 
tem, sic ad nos revertare, etc., So great is the hope in (either) thy courage 
(or) and thy mind (or both, thy courage and thy mind), that I do not hesitate 
to implore thee, etc. Cic. Fam. 2,1. This is evidently a Copulative Codr- 
dination, but Cicero represents it disjunctively, because some had hope in 
the courage, and others in the mind of Cicero, and he uses ; 
cause these alternatives depended on the individual opinions of the Ro- 
mans. Disjunctions of this kind can only be expressed by aut—aut or 
vel—vel, not by sive—sive. 


Rem. 13. When Sentences with Disjunctions begin with negative words 
(nemo, nthil, nunguam, non, etc., see §§ 408, 409), or when the Alternatives 
virtually have a negative meaning so that they may be expressed by neither 
—nor, the disjunctions are either introduced by the negative conjunctions 
neque—neque (see § 409, 3), or by aut—au?, sometimes by vel—vel, but never 
in good prose by stve—sive ; a8: 
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Nemo unquam neque posta neque orator fuit, aot quemquam melidrem quam se put&ret, 
There never was either a poet or an orator who hold any one betier than himsef. Cic. 
Att. 14, 20. Here the conjunctions negue—neque must not be translated by neither—nor 
(§ 409, 3) but by etther—or. 

Quum presertim nihiZ esset, quod aut patri gratius aut sibi jucundius aut revéra ho- 
nestius facere posset, especially since there was nothing that he could do either more ac- 
ead 2 his father, or more pleasing for himself, or in reality more honestly. Cic. Rosc. 

m. 18, 51. 

Si unquam mef caus& quicquam aut sensit aut fecit, if he ever either felt or did any- 
thing for me (that is: he neither did nor felt anythin for me). Cic. Fam. 3, 8, 9. 

Ut neminem mirari oporteat, tantum vel animi fnisse in illo ordine vel auctoritatis, 
iad sr ‘ y et wonder, that in that body had been #0 much spirit or (and) dignity. Cic. 

‘am. 1, 9, 

The Conjunctions vel—vel in such negative Propositions have always a copulative 
meaning. Copulative affirmative conjunctions cannot be used in such codrdinations un- 
less the codrdinate words are synonyms, or conceived as such, as: Nec tantum merdrem 
ac luctum senatui mors P. Clodii afferébat, ut etc. ; Nor did Clodius’s death cauee to the 
Senate so much grief and mourning that etc. Cic. Mil. 5.—Nulla res tanta ac tam diff- 
cilis eat, quam Q. Catulus non consilio regere possit ; No matter is eo great and so difficult, 
that Q. Catalus should be unable to direct it by his mind. Cic. Leg. . 20. In both of 
these sentences the usc of vel—vel would be improper. 


Rem. 14. When sive...sive have predicates of their own, being rendered by ‘ whether 
... or,’ they must be considered a8 CONDITIONAL CONJUNOTIONS (= vel 3i...vel st; see P. 
II, p. 737, Oss. 5). Their predicate is in the rnpicaTIvE, unless the subjunctive is re- 
quired according to the general rules ee P. If, p. 787 foll.); as: Veniel tempus, sive re- 
tardabis, sive properdbis ; The time will come, whether you will retard or hasten your 
course. Cic. Tusc. 1, 81. 

Ge This codrdination by ‘whether...or’ (having the meaning of ‘de if that...or 
rig must be distinguished from the INTERROGATIVES ‘ whether...or,’ mentioned p. 311, 


§ 384, The Disjunctive Conjunctions are more rarely used 
singly in Latin, than in English, so that in translating from 
English into Latin, it must be considered as the rule, to trans- 
late the single “or” by the double Latin conjunction. 


Rem. 15. Sive (seu) and vel mostly occur with potius, in order to modify 
or correct an expression, as: Zum wlam incredihilem celeritatem seu potius 
audaciam protuli, then did I mention that incredible quickness or rather 
boldness. Cic. Quinct. 29, 88. Dolabella meus, vel potius noster, my or rather 
our Dolabella. Cic. Fam. 2, 16,5.—Jn ardore colesti, qui ether vel eelum no- 
minatur. Cic. Nat. Deor. 1,15, in the heavenly fire, which is called ether 
or sky. In the last example, vel (without potws) denotes different expres- 
sions of the same idea. 

The single vel is also used with a restrictive force, accompanied with a 
conditional clause (or at least), as: Ubit magnopere ordbant, ut sibi auxilium 
ies vel, st id facere prohiberétur, exercitum modo Rhenum transportaret, 

he Ubians asked urgently, that he might bring them help, or at least, if 
he should be hindered from doing this, to transport only the army over the 
Rhine. Cees. B. G. 4, 16. 

The single conjunction aut mostly is used in questions, beginning with 
an interrogative adjective or adverb, when the latter forms one of the alter- 
natives, or when it has the force of “ or else,” “or also,” “or perhaps,” or 
with single, less important members of the sentence, as: Quid primum 

ar? aut unde potissimum ordiar? Of what shall I first complain, or 
whence shall I begin first? Cic. Rosc. Am.11. Sed plane quando aut uh 
te visurus sim, nist ad me scripseris, ne suspicari quidem possum, But really, 
when or where I shall see you, I cannot even suspect, unless you write 
me. Cic, Fam. 3,6. Si hoc non vereréris, nonne statim ad Aquilium aut ad 
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eorum aliquem qui consiuluntur concurrisses? If thou didst not fear this, 
wouldst thou not immediately have run to Aquilius, or (else) to some law- 
yer? Cic. Quinct. 16,53. Rome aut circa urbem multa ea hieme prodigia 
‘ede At Rome or about the city many prodigies happened that winter. 

iv. 21, 62. Titurius sero factiros clamitabat, cum mojores manus hostium 
convenissent, aut cum aliquid calamititis in pruzimis hibernis esset acceptum, 
Titurius exclaimed, that they would be too late, when a greater force of the 
enemy should appear, or (perhaps) in the next winter-quarters some disaster 
had happened. Ces. B. G. 5, 29. Appius censébat, uno aut allero arrepto 
quieturos alios, Appius was of opinion, that when one or the other was 
arrested, the others would be quiet. Liv. 2, 23, 15. 


§ 385. The Concrusive (illative) Conjunctions are ergo 
(therefore, consequently, hence), igitur (therefore), and iaque 
(therefore). The conjunction igitur represents the predicate 
as a natural consequence of the previous proposition. Jtaque 
is limited to actual facts, which are represented as a conse- 
quence of those facts mentioned in the previous sentences. By 
ergo an inference or logical conclusion is made, 


EXaMPLEs :—Non solum hostis, sed ipsos civis suos timébant. Multa 
witur blandimenta per id tempus plebi ab Senatu data, They were not only 
afraid of the enemy, but of their own fellow-citizens. Therefore many civilities 
were shown through this tume by the Senate to the Plebeians. 

Nemo liber Phocidnem ausus est sepclire. Jtaque a servis sepultus est ; 
No free person dared to bury Phocton ; therefore he was buried by slaves. 

Homo es, ergo errare potes, Thou art a man, hence canst thou err. - 

Rem. 16. Igitur takes often the place of either ergo or ttaque; but the 
reverse is not the case in good prose. Ergo and ttaque generally open the 
sentence; but ¢gitur generally is preceded by one word of the proposition ; 
sometimes even by two. When the sentence, without igitur, would begin 
with a preposition, igitwr occupies either the third or the first place (ad 
hostibus igitwr, or igitur ab hostibus). Thus the Latin generally says Quid 
est igitur, quis est igttur, nemo est igitur. 

Rem. 17. When the English word therefore is an adverd, it must be trans- 
lated by itccirco or ideo. e P. II, p. 281, 7. 


§ 386, The Causa Connection of sentences is either subor- 
dinating or coérdinating. The sUBORDINATING causal conjunc- 
tions are guia, guoniam, quod, guum (see Book VI.); the codr- 
dinating causal conjunctions are nam, enim, namque and etenim, 


all corresponding to the English conjunction for. 


Of these nam, namque, and etenim stand at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, while enim (the most usual of them) occupies the second, and the 
third place in the same instances as igitur (quid est enim, nihil est enim, etc.), 
as: Duas auris habémus, sed os unum; plus enim (or nam plus, namque 
plus, etenim plus) audire debtmus quam loqui, We have two ears, but one 
mouth ; for we must more hear, than speak. 
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GENERAL REMARK.—Not only prineipal or simple sentences, but also dependent clauses 
may be connected by any of the different methods of codrdination, or codrdinate clauses 
may be dependent on the same priuclpe sentence by the same subordinating conjunc. 
tions. In the former case which is called CoORDINATION OF CLAUSES, each of the de 
pendent clauses retains its own coordinating con ancuon: as: Postea, vel quod tanta res 
erat, vel quod nondum andierimus, Bibulum in Syriam venisse, vel quia administratio 
hujus belli mihi cum Bibulo psene est commianis, scribenda hc ad vos putavi, Afterwards 
I thought, that I ought to ie this to you, either because the matter was so important, or 
because we had not yet heard, that Bibulus had come to Syria, or because the administra- 
tion of this war ts almost common to me with Bibulus. ; 

In the latter case, which is called SUBORDINATION oF CoORDINATE SENTENCES, the 
subordinating conjunction stands only once before all the codrdinate propositions in Latin, 
while in English it may be repeated or stand after the coordinates, as: 

Obsecravit eos, ut aué secum jure contenderent, aué injuriam sine ignominia impone- 
pba iy yr Sea dost them, that they either should go to law with him, or do him wrong 
wi grace. 

Here we may say in English, but no¢ in Latin: either that they should go—, or that they 
might do, etc., while it would be barbarous Latin to say: Odsecrdvit ¢os, aut ut —conten- 
derent, aut ut tnjuriam —imponerent., 

In order to translate English codrdinates, dependent on a principal sentence, into Latin, 
the codrdinates should first be constituted epetately; repeating the subordinating con- 

unction before cach of the codrdinates ; and in combining them, the subordinating con- 
unctions. are dropped, and placed only once immediately before the first codrdinating 

conjunction. . 

For special rules on the subordination of codrdinates, see Book VI, p. 474 foll, 


IIL. InFinitivE SENTENCES. 


§ 387. The Latin IvFiniTiveE is either a SunBsxEcr, or an 
Oxssxcr-, or a Prepicats-InrinitiveE (§ 72). Sentences which 
have a PrepicaTE-INFINITIVE, are called INFINITIVE SENTENCES, 
They are either independent sentences or clauses (Infinitive- 
clauses). A predicate-infinitive of the Present in independent 
sentences often is used instead of the Lmperfect (not Perfect) 
Indicative in historical style, and therefore is called Historica 


INFINITIVE. 


The Historical Infinitive, which very rarely occurs in CLAUSES, is chiefly 
used instead of imperfects of repeated action, especially when several pre- 
dicates of repeated action are codrdinated with each other (For more 
particular rules see P. II, § 575, p. 311 foll.); as: Jugurtha ubi primum 
adolévit, non se luxu neque inertis corrumpendum dedit, sed, ut mos gen- 
tis illlus est, equétare, jaculari, cursu cum wqualibus ceriare, et, cum omnis 
gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen carus ease ; ad. hoc pleraque tempora in ve- 
nando agere, leOnem atque alias feras primus aut in primis fertre ; plurimum 
facere, minimum ipse de se logué. As soon as Jugurtha was grown, he did 
not give himself to the ruining influences of luxury or indolence, but, as tt vs 
the custom of that nation, rode, threw darts, vied with his companions in run- 
ning, and, though he surpassed all, nevertheless was dear to all. Besides this, 
he spent most of hés time in hunting, he killed the ton and other wild beasts first 
or among the first; he did a great deal, but spoke very little of himself. 

§ $88. Infinitive cLausEes are chiefly employed to translate 
English clauses introduced by the conjunction that, and some- 


times also to translate English Object-Infinitives. The subject 
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of Infinitive-clauses always stands in the accusative and tho 
predicate in the infinitive. Every word of the sentence, which 
must agree with the Subject, as predicative adjectives or 
nouns (if movable), and the Participles of the compound tenses 
of passive and deponent verbs, must be placed in the Accusa- 
TIVE, and agree with such subjects also in gender and number. 
Subjects of this kind are called Sussect-AccusaTIVEs, in opposi- 
tion to the Ossgect-AccusaTIVEs, and the whole construction is 
termed: Construction of THE AccUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


EXAMPLES :—Epictrus dicit, hominum animos un& cum corporibus inter- 
Ire, Apicurus says, that the souls of men perish together with the bodies. Here 
the Subject-accusative animos and the Predicate-infinitive énterire form to- 
gether the PREDICATIVE PHRASE. Cicero ait, hominum animos immortalis 
esse, Cicero says, that the souls of men are immortal. Here the Predicate 
phrase is: animos immorialis esse, the Predicative Adjective ¢mmortalis 
agreeing with the Subject-accusative in case and number.—Marcus scribit, 
uxdrem'suam xgrdotam esse, Marcus writes, that his wife ts sick. Here the 
Predicative (movable) Adjective e@grotam agrees with the Subject-Accusa- 
tive wzorem, in case, gender, and number. 


Fem. 18. PREDICATE-INFINITIVES may be active as well as passive, as: 
Gajus existimat, hanc causam a Sejo male defendi, Gajus believes, that this 
case 18 badly defended by Sejus. Here the predicative phrase has a passive 
predicate (causam defendi).—Dux nuntiat, hostis a nostris victos esse, The 
general reports, that the enemies have been defeated by our troops. Here the 
participle victvs in the passive predicate phrase hostis victos esse must agree 
with the subject-accusative hostis in case, gender, and number. 


Rem. 19. The beginner must closely distinguish SunsEcT-ACCUSATIVES 8nd PREDICATE- 
INFINITIVES on the one part, and Opsecr-ACCUSATIVES and OBJECT-INFINITIVES on the 
other. All four may occur in the same sentence, and it often would be impossible to un- 
derstand sentences of this kind without making these distinctions. Constituting the 
anes phrases and analyzing them according to the general rules are the only means for 
understanding sentences of this kind. Thus in the following sentence, we would proceed 
in this way: Constat, hominem solum colum intuéri posse. Here we have three Accusa- 
tives and two Infinitives. Granting, that there is no Subject-infinitive in the sentence, 
of the two infinitives intwért and posse one must be an Object-infinilive and the other & 
Predicate-infinitive. But we know, that posse belongs to the verbs governing an Object- 
infinitive (§ 80). Hence intuért must be an Object-infinitive, so much the more as accord- 
ing to § 79 the Object-infinitive precedes its governing verb. We know therefore that 

must be a Predicate, and that its subject must be an Accusative. Now we have two 
nouns which poe may be the subjects of posse, either hominem or coelum, one of which 
must therefore be a Subject-accusative, and the other an Olject-accusative. Supposing now 
that we should take the accusative calum to be the subject, the predicative phrase would 
be calum posse, the heaven can, and in connection with the object-infinitive iniuért we 
would come tu the translation: Heaven can behold. But this phrase would make no 
sense, and it follows that not celum, but hominem muet be the Subject-infinitive (homi- 
nem intuéri | rere that man can behold). Now it is easy, to recognize at once calum as 
the object of intuért and solum as the attribute of hominem. We translate therefore: It is 

n, that man alone can behold heaven. At the same result we would arrive, by simply 
observing the position of the words, since the subject, if we follow the general rules of 
combination, des the objects, so that hominem immediately presents itself as the 
suiject of the infinitive clause. But it is better for the beginner, not to rely alone on the 
position of the words, because there are innumerable deviations from the regular position 

m the reasons indicated page 86, 
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$389. Zhe Personal Pronouns, which as Nominative-sub- 
jects generally are omitted in Latin, must generally be expressed 
as Accusative-suljects, as: Gajus says, that I hold this opinion, 
Gajus dicit, me hane opiniénem habére. The pronoun of the 
third person, whether Subject-accusative, or Object, in Infinitive- 
clauses always is sui, sibi, se (not eum, etc.), if it has the (logi- 
cal) subject of the principal verb as antecedent. 


Gajus believes, that he (Gajus) ts loved by Sejus, Gajus credit, se a Sejo 
amiari.— Atticus thinks, that this has been useful to him, Atticus existimat, 
hoc std (not ez) utile fuisse—The ambassadors announced, that this business 
had been accomplished by them, Legati nuntiavérunt, hoc negotium a se per- 
fectum esse.—Gajus thinks, that Sejus 73 envious of him, Gajus putat, Sejum 
sui invidum esse. 

Rem. 20. The Possessives of the 8d person (his, her, its, their) in Infini- 
_ tive-clauses must be translated by swus (not by eus or edrum), when they 
have the Subject of the Principal sentence as antecedent, as: Gajus is of 
opinisn, that his horse is the quickest of all, Gajus existimat, equum swum 
(not ¢jws) omnium celerrimum esse. | 

tem. 21. The pronouns 7, ea, t@ are used in Infinitive-clauses, if they 
neither refer to the Subject of the Principal sentence as Antecedent, nor to 
a noun in the Infinitive-clause, which according to § 288 would require the 
use of sui, sbi, se, as: The Sequanians, after they had received Ariovistus, 
saw that he (Ariovistus) had their towns in his power, Sequant, postquam 
Ariovistum receperant, intellexerunt, eum (not se) oppida sua (not eorum) in 
sua (not ejus) potestate habére. 


Here we must use eum, because the antecedent is neither the subject of the principal 
sentence, nor does it stand in the infinitive-clanse. We say se sua, because the an- 
tecedent (Sequani) is the subject of the principal sentence. e say in sua potestate, be- 
cause the antecedent of swa (Ariovistus) has become A the word eum the subject of the 
Infinitive-clause. It ig true that the two words sua will now have different antecedents, 
which might make the sense ambiguous. But when the sense in itself is clear, the Latin 
usage authorizes such apparent ambiguities. However, in instances of this kind we may 
employ the form-adjective tpse instead of sué, sibt, se, and ipstus (tpsdrum) instead of sus. 
So it would oave been correct in the preceding example to have said either ipsdrum oppida 
instead of oppida sua, or in ipsius potestate instead of in potestile sua. 

Let us now express the mentioned sentence in a slightly different way, as: The Sequa- 
nians, after they had received Ariovistus, saw, that their towns were in his power, Se- 
guani, postquam Ariovistum receperant, iniellexérunt, oppida sua (not edrum) in ejus (not 
sua) potestate esse. Here oppida sua must remain the same as in the former sentence, 
since the Sequanians are in both sentences the subject of the principal sentence. But 
the words “in his power,” which in the former sentence were translated by in potestite 
sud, must now be expressed by in ejus potestdie, since the antecedent of his (Ariovistus) 
no more stands in the infinitive-clause. 

Since the Latin language has three words to dae our personal pronoun (is, ise, and 
sui), and since to these three words may be added the disjunct demonstratives hic and 
fle, which likewise may be used with the force of a personal pronoun (§ 364, R. 22), it 
frequently happens, that it is utterly impossible to render Latin sentences literally into 
English, so as to make the sense clear. Thus in the following sentence of Cesar (B. G. 
1, 34), Ariovistus res at: Si quid ipst a Casare opus esset, sese ad eum ventirum fuisse ; 
at quid ille se velit, idum ad se venire oportére. In this sentence the words ipse, tlle, and sé 
all have the force of pronouns of the third person, and the place literally would be thus 
translated: Ariovistus answered: If to him anything was necessary (if he wanted any- 
thing) from Cesar, he would have come to him ; if he wished anything of him, he ought te 
come lo him. The meaning of the codrdinate iy wished, etc.), is here entirely obscure 
in the English version, and we ought to translate: but Cesar ought to come to him (em 
phatically), if he wished anything of him. 
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§ 390. The Predicate-Infinitive in infinitive-clauses stands 
either in the Present or in the Perfect (of either voice). Whether 
we use the one or the other, depends on the relation which the 
predicate of the Infinitive-clause has to that of the Principal 
sentence. When the time of the Predicate-infinitive is con- 
ceived as happening before that of the principal predicate, we 
use the Perrectr-INFINITIVE; else the PRESENT-INFINITIVE must 
be used, even if in English a past tense is employed, which in 
this language always is the case when the principal predicate is 
in a past tense. This tense in English is the Pluperfect, when 
the action of the cLavssE is prior to the action of the principal 
predicate in a past tense. | 


EXAMPLES :—Gajus believed, that the enemies had been defeated, Gajus pu- 
tiivit, hostis victus esse (the defeating precedes the believing ; hence perfect- 
tnfinitive).— Gajus sar, that his brother was absent, Gajus vidit, fratrem suum 
absentem esse (the absence happened at the same time, as it was seen; 
hence Present-Infinitive)—J hear, that Gajus has been sick, Audio Gajum 
regrotum fuisse (the sickness has existed before it was heard from: hence 
Perfect-Infinitive).—J wish, that Gajus would arrive, Cupio, Gajum adventre 
(the arriving cannot precede the wishing, but must follow it; hence Pres- 
ent).—LHe gave directions, that the field should be ploughed, Jussit, agrum arari 
(the ploughing does not precede, but follows the direction; hence Present- 
Infinitive). 

Rem. 22, For the use of the infinitives of the Peripbrastic Conjugations, 
see P. II, p. 134 foll.; p. 630 foll. 


§ 391. When a Finite Clause is dependent on an Infinitive 
Clause, the predicate of the former generally stands in the 
Subjunctive, subject to the law of consecution. The tense of 
the Subjunctive however generally is not determined by the 
Predicate-infinitive, but by the Principal Predicate of the whole 
sentence, 


The Germans said, that they intended to keep the lands which they had taken 
by arms, Germani dixerunt, se agros, quos armis cepissent, tentre velle. 
Here the relative clause “which they had taken” is dependent on an infin- 
itive clause, and consequently must be placed in the Subjunctive. The 
Tense of this subjunctive is not determined by the governing infinitive 
(vellc), which would require a Perfect subjunctive, but by the Principal Pre- 
dicate of the whole sentence (diverunt), which requires a Pluperfect. 

Cicero wrote, that he was daily expecting letters, because he was very much 
troubled by the health of his daughter, Cicero scripsit, se litteras quotidie ex- 
spectdre, quia filiss valetudine vehementer angeretur. Here the predicate 
of the clause angeretur is in the subjunctive, because it is dependent on an 
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Infinitive-clause, and in the Imperfect, because its tense is determined by * 
the Principal Predicate scripsit of the whole sentence. 

Rem, 23. When CoMPARATIVE Pertops are introduced by “ that,” and 
- must be expressed by a Latin infinitive-clause, the Nominative-subject not 
only of the first but also of the second member generally is made an Accu- 
sative, and the common predicate always stands in the Infinitive. This is 
also the rule, when the predicates are different. But sometimes the second 
member is treated like a dependent clause, and then its predicate must. 
have a Finite Form, and be placed in the Subjunctive. For these excep- 
tions see Book VI. (comparative clauses). 7 


I assert, that Philip. was greater than Alexander, Ajo Philippum majo- 
rem fuisse quum Alezandrum (or majorem futsse Alexandro. See § 310).— 
It is more just, that a guilty person should be acquitted, than that an 
innocent one should be condemned, Justivs est nocentem absolui, quam 
innocentem damnart. 


Rem. 24. Infinitive Clauses are connected by codrdination by means of 
the same conjunctions, and according to the same rules, as Independent 
Propositions. The conjunction “that” in the English clauses is here some- 
times repeated, sometimes not. It generally is repugnant to the English | 
idiom, to make a causal codrdination dependent on the conjunction “ that,” 
while in Latin causal codrdinates are frequently placed in the construction 
of the accusative with the infinitive. CoNcLUsIVE Coérdinations in Eng- 
lish generally assume a double codrdination, a copulative and conclusive 
conjunction (and therefore). In Latin the COPULATIVE conjunction must 
be omitted. , 

Gajus dicit, hunc presentem, tllum (vero) absentem futsse, Gajus says, 
that the latter had been present, dut that the former had been absent.— 

Gajus dizit, se utrumque contemnere ; nihil enim fedius esse quam ejusmodi_ . 

inimicitias, Gajus said, that he despised both; for (that) nothing was more 

‘abominable than such an enmity. [Here the conjunction “ that” ought to 

be omitted in English; but the proposition, introduced by for, can never 

be made a finite clause or sentence in Latin, when it is codrdinate to an 
infinitive-clause]. Gajus narrdvit, muros fortiter a nostris defensos esse ; 
hostis igitur se recepisse, Gajus reported, that the walls had been bravel 

defended by our troops, and that therefore the enemies had retreated. 

(We cannot say in Latin “e¢ hostis igitur ;” but must omit the copulative 

conjunction.) 


§ 392, The Principal Predicate very frequently is placed 
after the Infinitive clause in Latin, and especially, when the lat- 
ter is short, as: Gajus se heri advenisse dicit, Gajus says, that 
he arrived yesterday.— Dux castra movért jussit, The general 
gave orders, that the camp should be moved. a 


Rem. 25. Every one of the infinitive-clauses, given as examples, might 
assume an arrangement according to this rule. The beginner ought to 
make use of this form, whenever the infinitive-clause has no dependent 
clauses, especially when the principal sentence consists only of a predica- 
tive phrase. 


§ 393. The English conjunction “that” is translated either 
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by conjunctions (ut or quod), or it is expressed by the form 
of an Infinitive Clause. Sometimes the conjunctions quo, ne, 
quin are employed (for these latter cases see Book VI.) The 
general principle is this; 

1. INFINITIVE CLAUSES are used, when the That-clause is rep- 
resented as declurative (§ 378,4), the principal predicate de- 
noting the conception or utterance of the That-clause. 


2. Ut is used when the That-clause is conceived as tmpera- 
tive (§ 378, 4), or when it is dependent on a verb of effecting, 
or when it describes purpose (in order that), intensity, or man- 
ner (ita ut = 80 that; tantus ut, so great that). 

3. Quod is used 1) when the principal predicate is a verb of 
emotion, of utterance of an emotion, of accusing, praising, cen- 
suring etc.; 2) when the That-clause denotes a fact, and the 
principal predicate is not a verb of conception or utterance. 


Rem. 26. Hence the following verbs are construed with an Infinitive 
clause, provided that the clause is conceived as nothing but a decluration : 
1) Verba sentiends, that is, verbs which express a hearing, seeing, feeling, 
learning, thinking, remembering, hoping, believing, knowing, suspecting, 
as: Vidére, audire, sentire, animadvertere (to perceive), sctre and novisse, in- 
telligere, perspicere, comperire, suspicart, discere, memintsse, obliviect, credere, 
arbitrari, existimare, judicare, censére, sperare, concludere (to infer). 2) Verba 
dicendi, that is, verbs which express a saying, telling, pore: announ- 
cing, answering, promising, confessing, pretending, exclaiming, writing, 
denying, confirming, threatening, as: Dicere, affirmare, negare, fatéri, nar- 
rare, scribere, nuntsuire, ostendere, demonstradre, docére, persuadére (in the 
meaning convince), jubére’ (to direct), significdre (to intimate), pollicért, pro- 
mittere, mindrt, simuladre. But many of these verbs may be construed with 
ut, when the That-clause is not conceived as declarative, but as imperative 
(that is, if it is conceived as a command or wish). Thus: Gajus wrote, that 
I should come, Gajus scripsit, ut venIrem, not me ventre. But: Gajus wrote, 
that he was well, Gajus scripsit, se valére (not ut valtret). Thus persuadére 
in the meaning “to convince” stands with an infinitive-clause; but in the 
meaning “to persuade” with ut, because in the former signification it governs 
a declarative sentence, in the latter it implies a wish or command. (Per- 
suadeo vobis, hoc ita esse means : I convince, satisfy you, that this is so; but 
Persuadeo vobis ut hoc facidtts means: I persuade you, to do this (that you 
should do this). 

Rem. 27. The verbs, which are construed with wt, are those denoting an 
asking, praying, an exhortation, demanding, requiring, inducing, exciting, 
prompting, commanding, prescribing, charging, advising, persuading, com- 


1 Jubére, to direct, is considered as verbum sentiendi. It has two constructions; either 
with a compound object one of the objects being an object-infinitive (§ 101, 6), or with an 
Infinitive Clause. e latter must be especially used, when the tive, dependent on 
jubére, is a Passive. 
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pelling, forcing, permitting, hires attending and taking care, striving, 
decrecing, as: Precdrt, petere (to ask), gu@rere (to ask), rogdre (to ask), pos- 
tulire, hortdrt, monére, wmpellere, permovére, tncitdre, adducere (to induce, to 
prompt), imperdre (not jubére), pracipere, prescribere, mandare (to charge 
somebody with an order), ére, persuadére, cogere, concedere, permittere, 
optare (not cupere), curdre, cavére, consulere (to take care for something), 
oidére (when it means to attend, to look, that something should be done), 
aie dare (to take care or pains), nti (to strive), coneludere, decernere, 
statuere. 

Rem. 28. The verbs, that are construed with quod are: verbs of praising, 
censuring, accusing, thanking, congratulating, and the verbs denoting emo- 
tions, as joy, pain, sorrow, indignation, wonder and admiration, boasting, 
suffering, as: Lauddre, extollere, ntuperare, reprehendere, oljurgare, accusdre, 
condemnare, gratias agere (to thank), gratum facere (to oblige), gratulart, 
gaudére, letart, gloridrt, dolére, angt, indignari, quert, mérdri, admirart, egre 
or moleste ferre (to be vexed by something). Almost al] these verbs, except 
gratias agere, and gratum facere, admit Infinitive clauses instead of quod, 
Without any difference between the two constructions, all the verbs men- 
tioned above belonging either to the cerba sentiendi or to the cerba decla- 
rand, as: Guudco Sempronium se ab ilius hominis societdte sejunxisse (or 
quod Sempronius se sejunzit), I rejoice that 8. has withdrawn from the 
company of that man,—Doleo te infirma valetudine utt (or quod infirma 
valetudine uterts doleo); I am sorry that your health is bad. - 

Rem. 29. Not all the verbs, mentioned in the preceding remarks can be 
construed with a That-clause in English; but it is important-for the begin- 
ner, to conceive all these verbs so, as if they were construed in English with 
the conjunction “that.” Thus verbs of praising, censuring, accusing, and 
others, are construed with for and a verbal noun in ing, as: “ I praise thee, 
for being diligent.” But the Latin does not think so, but conceives the 
clause thus: “ J praise thee, that thou art diligent.” Many of the mentioned 
verbs are construed with an object-infinitive in English, while the Latin must 
either use wt or an infinitive clause. Thus we say in English: “ J hope to 
come ;” but the Latin cannot say: Venire spero, but must say: I hope, that 
I can come, Spero, me venire posse; or: Spero me ventirum esse (with the 
verbal adjective in @rus). See P. II, p. 184; p. 681. 


Rem. 30. A That-clause after non dubitdre (not to doubt) is introduced by quin with 
the subjunctive, as: Non dubito quin jam Rome sis, I do not doubt that you are already 
at Rome.—For the construction of verbs of fearing, see p. 302, 56. For the nse of ne or 
ut non in negative That-clauses, see p. 801, 4. For the uee of guominus, aud for partica- 
lar rules on That-ciauses see P. II, p. 602; p. 588 foll. 


IV. Particip1aL SENTENCES, 

§ $94. English Dependent Sentences of almost all kinds are 
frequently changed into a Latin ParricipIaL CONSTRUCTION, by 
which the English Predicate becomes a Latin Participle, agree- 
ing like an attribute with some noun, contained in the principal 


sentence, as: 


When Curius was sitting at his fireplace, the Samnites brought him a large 
quantity of gold, Curio, ad focum sedenti, Samnites magnum auri pondus 
attulérunt (lterally: To Curius, sitting at his fireplace, the Samnites 
brought, etc.) 
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‘Such attributive participles in connection with the words de: 
pendent on them, when they must be resolved into English 


clauses, are called: PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES. 

Rem. 81. When and how English clauses may be changed into Participial clauses, will 
be shown Book VI.. The grammatical form, in which these clauses appear, is that of a 
common attributive phrase, except in the case of the ABSOLUTE ABLATIVES. See § 395. 

§ 395. The AnsoLute ABLatives form a Predicative Phrase, 
consisting of a Substantive (noun, pronoun, absolute or disjunct 
adjective) in the Ablative, as Subject, and a Participle agreeing 
with it in gender, number, and case as Predicate. Clauses in 
which the absolute ablatives form the predicative phrase are 
called AnsoLuTEe Particrprar, clauses, while those participial 
clauses in which the participle agrees like a common attribute 
with a substantive of the principal sentence, are called: Atrri- 
BUTIVE PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES.’ | 


Rem. 82, Every adverbial clause (2. ¢. a clause introduced by an adver- 
bial conjunction, as ‘ while, after, because, although, if’, see P. TI, p. 488) 
may be expressed in the form of ablatives absolute if the subject of the 
clause is different from that of the principal sentence. P. II, p. 179. 


§ 396, The form of the Absolute Participial Clause is chiefly 
used, when a clause, introduced by one of the temporal conjunc- 
tions after, when, or while, has a subject, different from that of 
its principal sentence. But in order to employ this construction 
it is necessary, 1) that clauses, whose time precedes that of the 
principal predicate, should have a Passive Predicate; 2) that 
clauses, whose time coincides with that of the principal predi- 
cate, should have an Active Predicate. Hence clauses, intro- 
duced by “after,” which always presupposes a difference in the 
time of the two predicates, can only assume this form, when 
they have a Passive predicate; while clauses, introduced by 
“while,” which always presupposes coincidence of time, neces- 
sarily require an Active predicate for the use of the absolute 
ablatives. | | 

In both instances the Subject of the clause, is placed in the 
Ablative Case. When the Predicate is a Passive, it is placed in 


111 is often discretionary in Latin, to employ ConsuNcTIONS or RELATIVES With a finite 
clause, or 8 PARTICIPIAL Clause. This will be illustrated by special rules in Book VI. 
In the following exercises it is always suggested, when English conjunctions must be 
rendered by Latin Participial Clauses. a 
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the Perfect participle, when an Active, it is placed in the Present 
participle; in either instance it must stand in the Adlative, 
agreeing with the Subject-ablative in gender, number, and case. 
The conjunctions after, while, or when are not translated. 


EXAMPLEs :—After the enemies had been defeated, hostibus victis.—After 

the queen had been killed, regina interfectd.—After this had been obtained, 
hac re impetratd.— After the consul had been slain, consule truciddto.— W hen 
a council had been called together, Csesar accused the centurions seriously, 
Cesar, concilio convocato, centurionea graviter incusdvit.—When the arrival 
of Cesar had become known, Ariovistus sent ambassadors to him, Cesaris 
adventu cognito, Ariovistus legdtos ad eum mistt. In the last sentence the 
predicate 1) is a passive (to become known, cognosct), 2) its time precedes 
that of the principal sentence (sent), 3) the subject of the principal sentence 
is different from that of the clause. We therefore employ absolute ablatives 
with a perfect participle (cogniio). 
_ While the army approached, ezercitu appropinquante.—While the ene- 
mies fled, hostibus fugientibus—While money is wanting, pecunid deficiente. 
—While Tarquinius Superbus reigned Pythagoras came to Italy, Targuinio 
Superbo regnante Pythagoras in Italiam venit—When nothing hinders, I 
shall come to-morrow to see thee, Nulla re impediente, cras te visum veniam. 
In the last example the predicate of the clause is an active; the times of 
the principal and dependent predicate are the same; the Subjects of the 
clause and the principal sentence are different. We employ therefore the 
Absolute Ablatives with a Present Participle. 

Rem. 83. If any of the requirements for this construction is wanting, ablatives abeo- 
lute cannot be used. Thus the sentence ‘ After Dionysius had been expelled from Syra- 
cure, he taught school at Corinth’, canndt be rendered ‘ Dionysio Syracisis expulso’, but 
by an attributive participial construction : Dionysius, Syracisis expulsus, Corinthi pue- 
vos docébat. Cic. Tusc. 8, 12.—‘ I heard (the lectures of) the greatest men after I had come 
as questor to Athens’, can neither be rendered by ablatives absolute, nor by an attribu- 
tive participial clause, but requires a finite temporal clause: Audtvi summos homines 
quum questor venissem Athénas. Cic. Or. 1, 11. 

Rem. 34. A clause with a predicate in a perfect active cannot take the 
form of ablatives absolute, unless the verb is &@ DEPONENT. But only a 
few perfect Deponent participles are used in this construction, especially 
mort and the compounds of gredi (ingredi, etc.), as: Servio Tullio mortuo, 
After Servius Tullius had died. 

Rem. 35. Codrdinate subject ablatives have their predicate-ablatives 
in the plural or singular, as in a finite sentence (§ 127). 

Rem. 36. When present participles are employed in this construction, 
their ablative singular always takes the ending ¢, never 7. 


 -§ 897. When the Predicate of a Clause consists of a Copula 
with a Predicative Adjective or Noun, the clause can only then 
be changed into an Absolute Participial construction, when the 
times of both the clause and the principal sentence are the same, 
and hence never when the clause is introduced by “ after.” The 
Copula is then altogether omitted, and the Predicative Adjec- 
tive or Noun is placed in the Ablative with the force of a Parti- 
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ciple. For the use of ablatives absolute when verbs other than 
esse have the office of the copula, see P. II, p. 76. 


EXAMPLES :—Cicerone consule, while Cicero was consul.—Bruto (et) 
Collatino consulibus (generally written Coss. by abbreviation), during the 
consulship of Brutus and Collatsnus.—Seréno quoque ccelo aliquando tonat, 
even whtle the sky ts clear, it sometimes thunders.—Alexandro irfto, whsle 
Alerander was angry. 

Rem. 87. Not only Nouns but also Pronouns, and Absolute or Disjunct 
Adjectives, may be the subjects of Absolute Ablatives, as: me liberdto, after 
IT had been released; te presente, while thou wast present; ¢0 interfecto, 
after he had been killed; multis repugnantibus, while many objected. 

Rem. 38. The Latin often expresses by absolute ablatives, what we ex- 
press by verbal or other abstract nouns. Here belong the following idioms: 

Urbe condita, after the building of the city (of Rome); Gajo adjutore, with 
the help of Gajus; me deprecatore, by my mediation; natura duce, by the 
guidance of nature; Cesare duce, under the command of Caesar; me ; 
in my boyhood (when I was a boy); me énvito, against my will; Cesare 
invito, against Ceesar’s will; te auctore, by thy authority, by thy influence, 
by thy instigation ; me nescio, without my knowledge; me teste, hy my tes- 
timony. 

Rani. 39. The arrangement of the absolute participial clauses follows the 
general rules of the arrangement of the phrases and words. As for the 
place which the absolute participial clauses occupy in the principal sen- 
tence, they generally are placed in the same way as the corresponding 
English clauses. They may begin the sentence, or be inserted after the 
subject or other members of the sentence. But they generally do not fol- 
low the whole sentence, unless they contain several objective or attributive 
phrases besides the absolute ablatives, as: Germani—quam mazimas manus 
possunt cogunt et de improviso ad Cicerones hiberna adoolant, nondum ad eum 
fama de Titurii morte perlata, The Germans—raise as many troops as pos- 
sible, and on a sudden hasten to Cicero’s winter-quarters, the rumor of 
Titurius’ death having not yet been brought to him (been heard by him). 
Cees. B. G. 5, 39. 

Participial clauses, as it is apparent from the last example, may contain, 
besides their predicative phrases, objective and attributive phrases. The 
form of these phrases is not affected by the Participial construction, and 
they are arranged according to the general rules. 


V. AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 


§ 398. If the speaker represents the Predicate as real, we 
cal] the sentence AFFIRMATIVE; if he denies the reality of the 
predicate, the sentence is called negative. 


Rem. 40. We must here, as in many other points, distingnish between the logical and 
grammatical form of the sentence. ere are between a pure affirmation and a pure 
negation many intermediate degrees, those of possibility, probability, and doubt. 
Logically we would not call such sentences afirmattve, but grammatically we call all sen- 
tences afirmative which contain no negative words. On the other hand, many sentences 
would be logically called afirmative, although pea Ragen negative words, as for instance 
me copula ne ae by ‘Snot onl ,” and negative questions, as: ‘‘ Have 

not done t 
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§ 400, A pure Affirmation is not expressed by any special 
words ; but the Negation is rendered by NEGATIVE PaRTICLES 
(non, haud, ne) or by other negative words (nemo, nunquam, 
etc.) The different degrees between affirmation and negation 
are expressed by LIMITING PARTICLES (fere, fortasse, viz, etc.) 
Both, negation and affirmation, are increased in force: 1) by 
the form of the sentence; 2) by interjections; 3) by emphatic 
particles. 


Rem. 41. By giving to a sentence the form of an EXCLAMATION (exclama- 
tory sentence), we increase either its affirmative or negative force. Such 
exclamations generally are made in the form of an tnlerrogative sentence, 
introduced by interrogative adjectives or adverbs (as: How great is the 
goodness of God! instead of an emphatic affirmation of the sentence: The 
goodness of God is great). Sentences of this kind Spies the rules 
of interrogative sentences. (See § 422 and § 423, Rem. 73.) 

Rem. 42. Interjections belong to the class of ParticLres. Particles are 
those parts of speech by which the conception of the speaker in regard to 
the reality of the predicate (and the different degrees of this reality) is ex- 
pressed. IJnterjections are exclamatory particles, which increase the force 
of an affirmation or negation, or denote the different emotions of the mind. 
The ancients used many interjections, and oaths, without considering them 
as improper. Most of them cannot be translated into English, since corre- 
sponding words are either wanting in the language, or profane. The most 
usual of them are: heu, heus, eheu, alas! en, eccelo! behold! hercle, me- 
hercle or hercule (by Hercules); medsus fidius, by the son of Jove (instead 
of me Jovis filius); mecastor, hy Castor; edepol, by Pollux. Here helong 
also the phrases “ per deos’”’ (by the gods), “ per dewm fidem,” ete. 


§ 401, Parrictes either refer to the whole sentence or to 
single members of the sentence. The former is the case when 
the reality of the Predicate as such is either affirmed, denied, or 
limited. The latter is the case, when the action, expressed by 
the predicate, is restricted to single members of the sentence. 
Then the particle is said to be EMPHATIC, and the word to which 


it refers is called the EMPHATIC WORD. 

1) Equivalents of “indeed” ; Na, profecto, vero, sane, certe, quidem, omnino, 
prorsus ; 2) equivalents of “at least :” Certe, saltem, modo ; 3) equivalents 
of “also :” etiam, quoque, et ; 4) equivalents of “ even -” vel, ettam, et, quogue ; 
5) equivalents of “ especially :” imprimis, pracipue, maxime, potissimum, pra- 
sertim ; 6) potius, rather; 7) equivalents of “only -” tantum, modo, tantum- 
modo, solum, demum, dumtazat ; 8) fortasse (forstian), perhaps; 9) equiva- 
lents of “ almost :” fere (ferme), pene, prope, carciter ; 10) viz, scarcely, hard- 
ly ; 11) equivalents of “ not :” non, haud, ne. 

‘rhe particles nempe, nimirum, scilicet, otdelicet are idiomatically used in 
certain connections, either in an ironical sense, or =‘ evidently ’, ‘ namely’, 
For tandem as particle, see p. 310, &. 71, and P. II, p. 224, Ons. 5. 
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These Particles generally are placed immediately after the emphatic 
word, except vel, viz, et, and the negations, which always precede the em- 
phatic word. Htiam, imprimis, pene, prope, circiter may stand either before 
or after the emphatic word. | | 

§ 402, By the equivalents of “indeed” those particles are meant which 
mcrease the force of the affirmation as such. Of these n@ is the strongest, 

nerally translated by “ verily,” always opening the sentence, and mostly 
linmediately followed by personal pronouns or demonstratives, as: Ve tu 
locum preciarum emistt/ Verily, thou hast bought a splendid place! Cic. Att. 
4,4. Profecto is translated by indeed, unquestionably, truly; omnino is trans- 
Jated by sndeed or entirely, at all; prorsus by entirely, fully, absolutely. Na 
always, and profecto, prorsus, omnino almost always refer to the whole sen- 

tence, while single words are generally enphasized by sane, certe, quidem, 
vero*, All these may be rendered “ indeed,” but sane corresponds especially 
to our “‘ of course, to be sure,” and we appeal by it to the common sense of 
the reader or hearer (it is derived from sanus, sound). Certe corresponds 
to our “ certainly, undoubtedly,” and is often used in the superlative certis- 
seme (most undoubtedly). Certe must be distinguished from the adverb 
certo. The latter means “with certainty, in a certain manner.” ‘Thus hoc 
certo scio means “I know this certain (with certainty),” while “hoc certe 
scio” has the meaning “ | certainly (indeed, undoubtedly) know this.” By 
the former we assert, that we have a certain knowledge of a fact; by the 
latter we emphatically assert, that we have a knowledge of it. 

By quidem we lay a simple stress on a word. There is no English word 
exactly corresponding to this particle, and we often cannot express it other- 
wise than by the rhetorical accent in speaking, and by distinguished letters 
in writing. If “indeed” has no other force than this, we may translate it 
by quidem. Often we may use the expressions “ on my, thy, his, etc. part.” 
“Ton my part” is translated by equidem (ego vero). Ps 


Exampies: Est profecto Dens, Indced ale. Fags acne a Goad ecists. Plant. Capt. 2, 2, 
63.—Terra enim profecto, quoniam pars mundi est, pars est etiam Dei, For indeed (un- 

testionably) the earth, because it is a part of the world, is also a part of God. Cic. Nat. 

eor. 1, 10, 24.—-Homines sane servire nolunt, Men indeed (of course) not wish to be 
slaves.—Hic quidem tacuit, The latter (on his part) was silent.—Equidem Jeyes violire nolo, 
Ion my part will not break the laws.—Neque vero ob eam causam—nam id quidem Epicu- 
réum est—sed mehercle, quod tua dignitas mihi est ipsa cara per se, But not for that reason 
—for that (indeed) is Epicurean--but by Hercules, because ¥ dignity is dear to me by 
phe Cic. Fam, 3, 9.—Si me tanti facie, quanti certe facis, If thou hinkest 80 highly of me, 
as certainly (undoubtedly, indeed) doest. Cic. Fam. 11, 6, 6.—Certe igitur ignoratio 
faturodrum malorum utilior est quam scientia, Undoubtedly, therefore, ignorance in regard 
to future evils is more useful than their knowledge. Cic. Div. 2,9,23. . @ 


§ 403. The English expressions at least and only have this in common, 
that they restrict the predicate to one member of the sentence, but so, that 
only excludes all other persons or things unconditionally, but “at least” 
conditionally or “ possibly.” When “ at least” thus excludes a¥ persons or 


* Vero (properly the ablative of verum = in truth) is a synonym of guédem, but em- 

hatically refers tosome previoux statement, taking the second place in the sentence: Od- 
Stine sumus. hoc nobis exse propositum ? A. Ego vero memineram ; Did we forget that this 
was our object? I, indeed, remembered it. Cic. Tnsc. 1, 33.— Contemnisne legis Lyeurgi ? 
Ego vero ili marimam gratiam habeo; Not l; for Iam most thankful to him etc. Ib. 
1, 42.—In the beginning of Jetters, it implies an answer to a remark jn a Decors 
letter; go vero vellem in meo gravissimo casu affuisses ; Yes, indeed, I wish you ha 
been present at my great affliction. Cic. Fam. 4,6. Iv answers to questions, ve7o has 
the meaning ‘yes’: Sed tu oratiénes nobis veteres explicabis? Vero, Brute, sed in Cumd- 
no (Yer, O Brutus, but in the Cumanum). Cic. Brut. 87. See § 420. Frequently vero is 
added to CONJUNCTIONS, increasing their force, as ai vero (but indeed) ; guum.. cum vero 5 
sin vero ; nist vero, neque vero. For vero as advereative conjunction see p. 279,4. > 
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things but the mentioned one from the action of the predicate, it is trans. 
lated by certe; as: Quo quid sit beatius, mihi quidem certe in mentem venire 
non potest, What can be happier than this, I at least (if others do) cannot 
conceive. Cic. Tusc. 5, 28, 81.—Certe ego me novi, I at least (if no others), 
know myself. Ovid. Met. 13, 840.—(Q. Bebius dixit) Unum certe consula- 
tum plebis Romane esse, That one place at least (if not both) of the consuls 
belonged to the Plebeians. Liv. 22, 34,11.—In this meaning quidem is used 
ve frequently, if not oftener, than certe. 
he other meaning of “ at least” is, when the action of the predicate is 
restricted to two alternatives, of which the lesser is pointed out as a minimum. 
We translate it then by certe, saltem, or modo. The use of quidem is here 
excluded. If the alternatives are so conceived, that the lesser must cer- 
tainly happen if the other does not, we use certe ; if neither of the alterna- 
tives need to happen, saliem or modo is used. Thus certe always must be 
used in connection with aui—aut, while with a single aut, saltem may be 
used, as: Hripe mihi nune dolorem, aut minue saliem, Relieve me of* this 
ain, or at least diminish it. Cic. Att. 9, 6, 5—Quz st non plus ingenio vale- 
, quam ego, certe timébas minus, Who, if thou wast not stronger in mind 
than I, wast at least less afraid. Cic. Att. Fam. 9,15.—7idi suadére, ut te aut 
cum Cesare nobiscumque conjungeres, aut certe in otium referres, To advise 
ou, either to unite with Ceesar and us, or at least to retire to leisure. Cic. 
am. 9, 9, 2.— Ulit magnopere orabant, ut sibt auxilium ferret, vel st id facere 
prohiberétur exercitum modo Rhenum transportaret, The Ubians asked (Ceesar} 
urgently, to help them, or if he was hindered from doing this, at least to 
lead an army over the Rhine.—Instead of saliem and modo (but not instead 
of certe), the adversative conjunction tamen often is used in the meaning 
“at least.” 

Rem. 43. “ But at least” is translated by at cerle, at tamen, or by aé alone, as: Si mihi 
republicd bona frut non ticuerit, at carébo mald, If it should not be allowed to me, to enjoy 
a good government, I shall at least be free from a bad one. Cic. Mil. 34,93.—Jn quo si non 
prasens periculum. at cerle loginqud obsididne fames esset timenda, where, if not a present 
Gane nut at least hunger must be feared, in consequence of a long siege. Cesar, B. G. 

§ 403 a. The regular equivalents of only are tantum, modo, or tantum- 
modo, which are used with little difference. Solum in classical language is 
confined to non solum in codrdinations (§ 380). Dwmtarat excludes a 
greater amount or number, or a higher nsf (we may substitute but only, 
no more, or no farther), and demum excludes an earlier time (we may sub- 
stitute not sooner, not before). It is especially used in the connection tum 
demum (then only). Quodst iste Italiam relinguet, faciet omnino male—sed 
tum demum consilta nostra commutanda sunt, If now that man will leave 
Italy, he will act badly indeed—but only then (that is, “ not before’) our 
plans must be changed. Cic. Att. 9, 10.— Valde me Athéne delectirunt ; 
urbs dumtazat et urbis ornamentum, Athens has delighted me much; (but) 
only the city, and the splendor of thé city. Cic. Att. 5, 10.—Hdicit, se eis 
dumtaxat vitam concessirum: bona quidem eorum venditurum, He publishes 
that he would grant them life only (not more than life), but that he would 
sell their property. Hirt. B. Afr. 90. 

Rem. 44. If ‘* only” means nome else but,” it is translated by a negation with nési. 
See Conditional Clanses, Book VI. If only is equivalent to ‘‘ the only one,” it may be ex- 


pressed by the numeral form-adjectives wnus or solus (§ 257, Rem. 11). But this is mostly 
coufined to pronowns and nouns, which have no attributes. 


§ 404, Among the equivalents of ‘‘even,” vel (rarely etiam or quoque) 
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is used before superlatives, as: Vel amicissimt, even the best friends.— 
Concordia parve ree crescunt, discordia vel mazime dilabuntur, By concord 
small states grow; by discord even the greatest are ruined. . Else 
etiam and quoque are synonyms of vel; but more frequently the former 
than the latter. Both etiam and quogue originally mean “also,” and are 
entirely synonymous, except in their positions. ¢ in both significations, 
even and also, is limited to certain connections, at least in classical language. 
It mostly is used after nam and sed, and before pronouns and demonstra- 
tives, as: Sed et hoc (illud) tenére debétis, but you must mind also (even) this. 
Nam et nobis displicet, etc., For it is unpleasant also (even) to us, etc. 


Rem. 45. The use of ipse for even (§ 279) is confined to nouns withont adjective attri- 
butes, to pronouns and disjunct demonstratives. 


405. The equivalents of especially and rather denote a comparative 
affirmation (Rem. 48). Pottssimum (especially, chiefly, mainly) and pottus 
(rather) represent a predicate, as referring to certain persons, things or 
actions rather, than to others, either with or without excluding the latter. 
Potius is opposed to one, and potissimum to all other persons, things or 
actions. The latter very frequently may be rendered by the English par- 
ticle “just.” By presertim we add to the sentence a clause, containing a 
reason or condition, which more than others, and without excluding the 
latter, go to establish the reality of the predicate. Therefore it is followed 
by clauses, introduced by cum or sz, or by words or phrases which may be 
resolved into such clauses. 


Sed tamen—quantum mihi vel fraus inimicorum, vel res publica tribuat otti, ad scriben- 
dum potissimum conferam, But still, so much leisure as the cunning of my encmies or the 
republic leave to me, I shall especially apply to writing (mainly, chiefly to writing). Cic. 
de Orat. 1, 1, 3.— Credo ego ; vos—mirari, quid sit, quod—ego potissimum surrexerim, I be- 
lieve, that you wonder, why it is, that just I have arisen. Cic. Rosc. Amer. 1, 1.— Quid 
primum querar, aul unde ideale ordiar ? Of what shall I complain first, or where 
shall I chiefly begin ? Cic. Rosc. Amer. 11.—U¢ audirémus potius ex te, quam te afficerémus 
ulla molesiiad, That we rather hear you, than give you any inconvenience. Cic. Brut. 3, 11.-- 
Cesar graviter cos acctisat, quod ab tis non sublevétur, presertim cum edrum precibus, ad- 
ductus bellum susceperit, Cezar reproaches them seriously, for not being relieved by them, 
especially since he had undertaken the war, induced by their prayers. Cees. B. G. 1, 16.— 
Faciam vero, Leli, presertim st utrique vestrum gratum futirum est, Yes. I shall do it, O 
Leelius, especially if it will be pleasant to both of you. Cic. Sen. 2, 6.—Quamobrem non 
ista me sapienti fama delectat, Ante pee am therefore not pleased with this 
mre of scholarship, especially se one (that is, especially if it is false). Cic. 

+ 89 

Rem. 46. Instead of potissimum very frequently maxime is used in the same significa- 
tion, as: Jd ed maxime ratione fecit, quod noluit eum locum—vacdre, He did this especi 
for this reason, that he did not wish that place to be vacant. Css. B. G, 1, 28.—Imprimes 
(properly meaning ‘‘ among the first, before the others’) and pracipue (properly meaning 
* by pug) sometimes, but more rarely, are used with the force either of potissimum 
or of presertim, in order to increase its force, as: Fortina, que plurimum potest quum 
in reliquis rebus, tum precipue tn bello, Fortune, which is most powerful in other respects 
as well as especially in war. Ces. B. Civ. 3, 68.—Multa me movent in discessu, im, 48, 
mehercule, quod adigjungor a le, mat things affect me on my departure, especially—be- 
cause I am severed from thee. Cic. Att. 16, 3. 


Rem. 4%. Imprimis and precipue (especially, particularly) are mainly used as adverbs 
with the force of an absolute degree (§ 313), in order to increase the intensity of the predi- 
cate, and mazxime is especially used to form the superlative degree of descriptive adjec- 
tives (§ 298), as: Homo imprimis doctus (instead of admodum doctus), an extremely learned 
man.—Huic legioni Casar et indulserat precipue et propter virtiitem confidébut maxime, 
Cesar had been extremely partial to this legion, and very greatly confided (had the most 
unbounded confidence) iu it on account of its excellent qualities. Caesar B. G. 1, 40. 


Rem. 48. The equivalents of ‘‘especially,’’ when used as PARTICLES, must be distin- 
pushed from ADVERBS, and expecially from the comparative adverbs Cipeee since 
ey represent a comparison not of the predicate itself and its intensity, but of its reality. 
In none of the mentioned examples (except those of Rem. 46), these particles form a 
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phrase with the predicate, and less yet with their emphatic words; but they must be com- 
sidered us one of those forms by which the speaker affirms or limite his affirmation. 
The particle one although it may be followed, like comparative so a ey quant ie is 
pe ished from a real comparison by the fact, that it does not compare but 
member of the comparison. 


a" 406. Fere, prope, pene denote “ almost, nearly,” without much differ- 
ence in meaning. ut Jere, more than prope and pene, is used, with form- 
adjectives (as nemo fere, omnes fere) and adverbs of time and place (semper 
Jere, numquam fere), as: 


Bello Helvetiérum confecto tottus fere Gallia legditt ad Casarem convenérunt, After the 
war of the Helvetians was ended, the ambaszadors of rp oe whole of Gaul came to 


Ceesar. Ceesar B. G. 1 1, 30.—Propterea quod fiumen Dubis totum a eat cingit, be- 
canse the river Dubia encloses nearly the whole town. ee sar B. G. 1, 38.—Prope jirmis- 
edrum regidnum civitas, almost the strongest community of iar regions. Csesar 


B. G. 5, 20. 


Circiter is used only of numbers (meaning about), as: Hord circiter tertia, 
at the third hour about. Fere with numerals means “ quite,” as: Mille fers 
hostes occist sunt, quite a thousand enemies were killed. 


Rem. 49. Satis fere means “ quite enough.” His fere verdis, chiefly (mainly) with these 
words.—Hac fere dicere habui, I had chiefly this to say. 


THE NEGATION. 


§ 407. The regular negation is non. The use of ne is con- 
fined to imperative sentences, to negative codrdinations (§ 409) 
and to certain clauses and phrases (§ 415). Haud is used in 
certain connections only, especially in haud scio, instead of 
nescio, haud magnus, haud exiguus, haud multus, haud medio- 
cris, haud difficilis, haud sane (indeed not). In Cesar haud 
occurs only once (haud scio an, B.G.5, 54), in Cicero rarely. 

The place of on, when it refers to the whole sentence, gen- 
erally is immediately before the finite verb (in infinitive and 
participial sentences before the predicate), and hence before esse, 
whether this word is a copula or an auxiliary, as: hoc fiert non 
potest ; hostibus eum non prohibentibus ; dixit, se hanc calamt- 
tatem ferre non posse ; heec necessaria non sunt ; castra expug- 
nata non sunt. But when the negation, as emphatic particle, 
refers to single members of the sentence, it immediately pre- 
cedes them, as: Won Gajus (sed Sejus) hoc mihi dixit.—Non 
omne facinus in omni vita nascitur ; Not every crime appears 
in every rank of life. Cic. Rosc. Am. 47. 


Rem. 50. Non frequentl y opens the whole sentence to increase the stress 
of the negation.— Non before adjectives imparts to them a negative mean- 
ing, which may also be expressed by the prefix in (non gratus = tngrdatus; 
non mul = pauct). The quantitative adjective and adverb “little” is 
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generally expressed by non mulium, uot by paullum, which denotes “a 
tte”. The English “do” in negative sentences is not separately ren- 
dered: The general did not grant the conditions, Dux conditidnes non con- 
cessit. The English “no” before adjectives and adverbs, is rendered non, 
not nullus: I had no great pleasure, Voluptatem habui non magnam. 

Rem. 51. Often two negations are connected in the same sentence : 1) Non possum non 
with an object-infinitive means “I cannot help doing something”, “it is impossible not 
to”, “I must” : dquildtem tuam non potui non probdre ; It was impossible for me not 
to acknowledge (I could not help acknowledging) your fairness. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 26.—Non 
possum non confitért, cumuldri me maximo gaudio, 1 must confess to be overwhelmed 
with the vreatest joy. Ib. 1,9, 1.—2) Von with a negative form-adjective or adverb (§ 408) 
has a different meaning according as the negation precedes or fullows (non numquam = 
sometimes ; numquam non = always (p. 259, FR. 53; p. 261, RB. 12).—3) Nee non, nec nihil 
have the force of an affirmative particle added to a copulative codrdination : Nec hoe 
Zeno non vidit; Nor indeed did this escape Zeno’s attention (= and indeed Zeno 
noticed this). Cic. Fin, 4, 22.— Nec tamen scit nihil; And yet he really knows something. 
Cic. Alt. 2, 20.—4) Neque.. .neque, following a negative word have the meaning of aut... 
Gut; Mihi nihil neque a te ipso neque ab ullo alio de adventu tuo scriptum est (Nothing has 
been written to me either by thyself, or etc.). Cic. Fam, 2, 19, 1.—5) Fur ne non see &. 56. 
For non nisi see P. II, p. 740. 

Rem. 52. The force of the negation often is increased by the usual em- - 
phatic particles: non sane, indeed not; fere non, almost not; omnino non, 
not at all, under no circumstances, by no means. Instead of omnino non, 
the adverb negudquam, or the phrases nullo modo, nullo pacto are frequently 
used. Not even is not expressed by non vel or non etiam, but by ne—quidem, 
the emphatic word being placed between ne and quidem, as: He does not 
even laugh, Ne ridet quidem.—Z did not even tell the king, that, etc., Ne regi 
quidem dixi, etc. The emphatical word, which in the last example is 
“king,” is not always indicated by position in English, but must be inferred 
from the connection. In Latin the position of the emphatic word between 
ne and quidem never can be changed. 


§ 408. Many words attract the negation; that is, the nega- 
tion is blended with them into one word, as: zescire, nequire, 
nolle, negare, the form-adjectives nemo, nihil, nullus, neuter, the 
adverbs numquam, nusqguam (nowhere), negudquam (by no 
means), nondum (not yet), nihildum (nothing yet), nullusdum, 
nemodum (none, nobody yet), and the conjunctions neque, neve, 
nisi. In the combinations of these neg:itive expressions, the 
Latin idiom frequently is different from the English: . 


1. The verbs neseire, nequire, and nolle cannot stand in the same sentence 
with any form-adjective or adverb having the meaning “ any” or “ever.” 
Thus we must say: You do not know how to do anything, Nihil facere scitis 
(not quicquam facere nescitis.— We cannot see anybody, Neminem vidére 
possumus (not quemquam vid@re nequimus).— We are not willing ever to 
change this law, Hanc legem mutdre nunquam volumus (not hance legem 
unquam mutaére nolumus). Hence form-adjectives and negative adverbs at- 
tract the negation more strongly than verbs. 

2. When FORM-ADJECTIVES and ADVERBS, both of which may attract the 
negation, are in the same sentence, the negation generally is attracted by 
the FORM-ADJECTIVE. Thus the English expressions never anybody, never 
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anything must be changed into nobody ever, nothing ever (nemo unquam, 
nullys unquam, nihil unquam; of nunquam quisquam, nunquam ullus, 
nungquam quicquain, although under special circumstances the latter ex- 
pressions may become correct). 


8. When a negative sentence, or a sentence containing negative form- 
adjectives, adverbs or verbs, is placed in codrdination with a preceding 
proposition, the negation must be taken from its place before the finite 
verb, or from its combination with the negative words, and must be joined 
with the conjunction. The negative words then assume their affirmative 
forms, and instead of nemo we must use qguisguum or ullus, instead of 
nthil, quicquam ; instead of necllus, ullus; instead of neuter, wter (either). 
The conjunctions e¢ (atque, etc.) take the form neque or nec (nor, and not). 
The other conjunctions take the negation before them, either in the form 
of non or of neque (nec). Thus “but not” is rendered by neque (nec) vero ,* 
yet not, still not, however not, by neque (nec) tamen , for not by non enim or 
neque (néc) entm (not by num non); therefore (hence) not, by non ergo or non 
tgitur or neque igitur fot by ergo non, etc.) From this rule the digunctive 
conjunctions alone make an exception, which produce no change in nega- 
tive propositions. 

Examp es :—And we have seen nobody (nor did we see anybody), neque (nec) quaemquam 
vidimus (not et neminem). And he never returned (nor did he ever return), neque (nec) 
unquam rediit (nof et nunquam). And he cannot see the enemies (nor can he see the ene- 
mies), neque hostis vidére potest ie et hostis vidére non potest, or nequit). And thts is 
by no means certain, neque hoc ullo modo certum est (not et—nullo modo).— Bué he did 
not say this, neque (nec) vero hoc dixit.—S#U 1 did not learn this from thy oration, neque 
tamen hoc ex oratiOne tu& didici (not tamen—non didici).—For he did not fear to die, 
beqne enim (non erim) mori timéhat (noé nam mori non timébat).— Therefore such men 
shay 9 not to live, non ergo (igitur) ejusmodi homines vivere debent (not ergo—non debent). 
—But we shall not only take pains, but, ctc., nec vero operam dabimus solam, ged etc. 
(not eed non eolum operam dabimus, sed). 

Rem. 53. Both ‘nor and * and not” are generally rendered by neque (for neve see R. 
55), but in the following instances by ef non: 1) Et non May be used instead of negve if 
the negation clovely belongs to a xinule word of the sentence (so that we may in English 
unite not by a hyphen with this word), as: Demetrius, vetus ef non ignodilix dicendi 
mavister; an old and not obscure (not-obscure) teacher of rhetoric. Cic. Brut.91. 2) H¢ 
non is always used instead of neque if it is virtually affirmative in clauses introduced by 
si, Camquam (as if), quasi (as if)and uf, ‘et non’ having the force of ‘instead of’ : Nulla. 
res recte potest adminisztrari si unusquisque velit verba spectdre, ET NON ad voluntadlem 
ejus qui verba habuerit accedere; if every one would regard the words only, anpD NoT 
enter ( = inetead of centering) into the meaning of the speaker (é. e. it is proper that 
everyone should enter into the meaning etc.). Cic. Inv. 2, 47.—Lippitudine adducius sum 
ut dicldrem hanc epistolam, ET NON ipse scriberem ; Tam compelled by sore eyes to dic-. 
tate this letter, INSTEAD oF writing it myself. Cic. Qu. Fr. 2, 2, 1.—3) ‘And not’ (but not), 
connecting single memberz of a sentence is asyndetically expressed by non, without ef » 
‘1 mean Gajne, and (but) not Sejus’, Gajum, non Sejum, dico. 


4. Negations in CLAUSES introduced by subordinating conjunctions do 
not combine with the conjunctions, except with w (that) and st. Ut gen 
erally takes the form ne, or ut ne (always with subjunctive), the negative 
words of the clause becoming affirmative (as in No. 3), aliquis & quisquam 
being changed into quis (ne quis, ne quid). In English ‘ dest’, or ‘ that not’ is 
used, or an infinitive after not. But when that notis preceded by so or 
thus (tam, ita, sic etc.), non retains its place and that is translated by wt. 


EXAMPLEs :—Birds warm thetr young ones with their feathers, lest they may be hurt 
(that they may not be hurt) by cold, Aves pullos pennies fovent, ne frigore ledantur.— Who 
stands, must strive not to fad, Qui stat niti debet ne Jabatar.— We demand that nobody's 


1 By sed non only in the caseg of a direct or restrictive opposition. and then non is placed 
tmmmediately after sed. 
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eee be punished, Postul&mus, ne cujus injuris deans vaenle/ asked, that those con- 
itions should never be changed, Orfibant, ne unquam conditidnes ille mutarentur.— 7he 
troops were so lired, that they could not advance any farther, Copis tam fess erant, ut 
longius progredi non possent.— The orator spoke so, nobody understood him, Oritor 
ita locdtus est, ut nemo eum audiret. 

The conjunction s introducing a negative sentence, is generally changed 
into nisi, and translated by wnless or #f not, as: Nisi heec ita sunt, unless 
this ts so (if this is not so). Nvst forte means “ unless perhaps” (not nési 
Sortasse), 

Rem. 54. For the use of si non instead of nisi, see Book VI. 


Rem. 55. When a negative proposition is copulatively connected with a clause intro- 
duced by ué or ne, and not or nor are not translated by neque but by neve (neu), as: 
Cesar exhoris them to throw their darts from afar, and not to approach (any) nearer, 
Cvesar exhort&tur eos, ut procul tela conjiciant, neve (neu) propius accédant.—J ask thee, 
not to lose courage,and not (nor) let ioe be overw ied by the greatness Of the task, 
Rogo te ne animum demittas, neve te obrui negotii magnitudine sinas. 


em. 5%. The English conjunction lest after verbs of rzaRrIne is equivalent to that, but 
in Latin is expressed by ne, while the conjunction lest not or that not, is translated by 
- wt, orne non: Timeo ne veniat ; Tam afraid lest (that) he may come.— Verébar ut redde- 
rentur litter, J was afraid that (lest) the letter would not be delivered. Cic. Fam. 12, 19, 
1.— Vereor ne non liceat ; Iam afraid it will not be allowed. Ib. Att. 2, 19, 3.— Timeo ne 
non impetrem; I am afraid that I shall not succeed. Ib. 9. 6, 6. 


§ 409. The copuLaTIVE codrpiINaTION of two negative 
phrases or sentences is made by neque (nec)—neque (nec), nei- 
ther—nor, corresponding to the affirmative et—et, non solum— 
sed etiam. But when clauses connected by “netther—nor” are 
dependent on the conjunction “ that,” so that the latter in nega- 
tive sentences would be rendered by ne, we translate the English 
“neither” by ne, and the English nor by neve (neu). 

EXAMPLES: The ambassadors neither can nor will consent, Legati consen- 
tlre nec possunt nec volunt.— Neither Scipio nor Lelius was present, Neque 
Scipio neque Leelius edfuit— The Gauls neither wished to leave the camp, nor 
were they ready to give battle, Galli neque castra relinquere volébant, neque 
pugnare parati erant—Cesar demanded, that he should netther provoke the 
Ayduans without cause, nor showld make war on them or (and) thetr alles, 
Cesar postulavit ne ASduos injurid (without cause) lacesseret, neve his s0- 
ciisque (07 sociisve) edrum bellum inferret. 

§ 410. The English negative codrdination with “not only 
not—but even” is expressed by non modo (solum) non—sed 
etiam. The codrdination with “not only not—but not even” is 
made by non modo (solum) non—sed ne quidem (or sed via), as: 


My pain %3 not only not diminished, but even tnereased, Dolor meus non 
modo (solum) non minuitur, sed etiam augttur.—J not only am not angry 
with thee, but do not even censure thy action, Ego non modo tibi non irascor, 
sed factum tuum ne reprehendo quidem. 


Rem. 57. When codrdinate sentences with “not only not—but not even” 
have the same predicate, the codrdination is made in Latin by non modo 
(solum)—sed ne quidem, leaving out the second non of the first proposition, 
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as: To the Senate tt was not only not allowed to help the republic, but not even 
. mourn, Senatui non solum servdre rempublicam, sed ne lugére quidem 
icuit. 

§ 411. INFINITIVE CLAUSES are made negative according to the general 
rules, but when they are governed by a verb denoting an utterance (cerbum 
dicendi (§ 393, Rem. 26), it is customary to take out the negation from the 
infinitive clause, and to change the verbum dicendi into the verb negare (to 
deny), as: The ambassadors declared, that they had not seen the enemies, Legati 
se hostis vidisse negdrunt.—He promised that, if they would do so, he would 
not violate their territory, Si ita fecissent (§ 347) finIs eOrum se violatirum 
(§ 347) neg&vit. Cesar B. G. 6, 32. 


§ 412, When the first member of a COMPARATIVE PERIOD is made 
negative, the comparison of difference (§ 295) is hereby made a comparison 
of equality, and non magis—quam (not more—than) assumes then the mean- 
ing of “as lttle—as,” while non minus—quam (not less—than) stands for 
“as much as.” Non minus—quam is the general way to render the English 
“as much as” (see § 801), and non magis—quam the only way to render the 
English “as little as.” P. II, p. 757. 

I love thee as much, as thou doest me, Ego te non minus spree any tu me (Ego te 
tantum amo quautum tu me, would mean: J love thee only as m as—no more than— 
thou doest me).—Gajus will hurt you as little as I, Gajus vos non mast ledet, quam 
ezo.—Non nascitur ex malo bonum, non magis quam ficus ex olea, G does not grow 
from evil, as little as (no more than) a fig from an olive-tree. Sen. Benef. 5, 7. 

Rem. 58. When a comparison of EQUALITY (by tam—quam) is made negative (non 
tam—quam), it means either less—than, or not so much—as. Hoe non tam facile est novis 

am tibi, This is less easy (not as eaxy) to us, than (as) to thee.— Ué eos non tam constan- 

ia nostra delectet, quam splendor offendat, So that our firmness does not so much please, 
as our renown hurts them. 

Rem. 59. The English ‘not so...as not to’ is expressed by ‘non tam’ with ut; Non tam 
Gives sum ut hoc emere possi ; Tam not eo rich as to be able to buy this. 

Rem. 60. ‘ No more than’ before Papeete 312) ia expreszed by non amplius or non 

us, Which ie often placed after the numeral: No more than 500 soldiers were killed ; 

Non ampliue (plus) qaingenti milites (or quingenti, non amplius, milites) interfecti sunt. 
Von amplius also means ‘no longer’, ‘not any longer’, referring to TIME. 


VI. Impsrative SENTENCES. 
§ 413. Imperative sentences are those whose predicates are 


represented as ‘ willed’ by the speaker. They are either inde- 
pendent or dependent, the latter being called ‘Imperative clauses’. 


EXPLANATION. Independent imperative sentences are shown to be um peraure by the 
mere grammatica) form of their predicates, which, in Latin, is either the IMPERATIVE 
MOOD, Or the SUBJUNCTIVE, or the FUTURE, and in English the imperative mood (for 
the second person), the circumlocution with ‘*deé’, or the potential with ‘may’ (for the 
first person plural, and for the third person); or the future with shall.—DEPENDENT 
fentences are marked as imperative, 1 y the GOVERNING VERB (I commanded, wished, 
allowed, etc.); 2) by the grammatical form of the cLausgE, which is always a That-clause 
with its predicate in the subjunctive. 


§ 414. Ifthe predicate of an independent affirmative impera- 
tive sentence is in the SECOND PERSON, it is generally in the jirst 
Sorm of the imperative mood, but sometimes in the present sub- 
junctive, or in the second form of the imperative, or in the 
future tense (/. 61).—2. If the predicate is in the THIRD PER- 
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SON, it is generally in the present subjunctive, but sometimes in 
the II. form of the imperative (R. 63).—3. If the predicate is in| 
the FIRST PERSON plural, it is always in the subjunctive present : 
Redeadmus ad nostros, Let us return to our friends. Cic. Att. 15, 1. 


Rem. 61. The First rorM of the imperative mood is regularly used if 
the action commanded, requested, advised etc., is such that it may or 
must be immediately performed, as: J, lictor, deliga ad palum ; Go, lictor, 
tie him to the stake. Liv. 8,7.—Perge ut cepisti, Continue as you have 
begun. Cic. Fam. 7,18.—ZJn tecta vestra discedite, et ea defendite ; Depart 
to your homes, and defend them. Ib. Cat. 3, 12.— Vale, farewell. Ib. 3, 11, 
5. (Salve is used as salutatory formula, ‘ Be saluted ’, ‘be welcome’).—The 
present subjunctive of the copula (82s) is frequently used in place of the 
imperative es: Cautus sis mt Tiro ; Be careful, dear Tiro. Cic. Fam. 16, 9, 4. 
—TLpse tibi sis sendtus ; Be your own senate. Ib. 10, 16, 2.—Sis fortis ; Be 
brave. Ib. Qu. Fr. 1, 3, 10.—Ho sis animo quo soles esse » Be of such a dispo- 
sition as it is your wont. Ib. Att.5, 12,3. Rarely the subjunctive is used 
if the predicate is an ordinary verb : Ad me sepissime litteras mittas. Cic. 
Fam. 14, 21.—The sEconD Form of the imperative (sometimes the future) 
is used 1) if the performance of the action commanded (permitted etc.) 
is dependent on a future contingency, or can be performed only at some 
future time, as: Sin erit quid majus, domo mittito tabellarium ; If anything 
important will happen, dispatch an express letter-carrier. Cic. Att. 16,2, 
6. (See Ons. 4.) 2) Itis also used in laws and general precepts (see OBs. 3). 


Oss, 1. Frequently the subject of predicates in the imperative (¢u, vos) is expressed, 
as: Nunc tu propera ut nos consequare ; Now, be quick, that you may reach na. Cic. 
Att. 3, 4.—Tu, si me diligis, fruere isto otio » Do enjoy this leisure, if you love me, Ib. Fam.. 
5, 21, 5.— 7 modo ineplias istas depdne ; Only give up that folly. Ib. Fam. 7%, 6, 1. 

Oss. 2. Scire and meminixse do uot form a firet form of the impcrative; hence the. 
second forms, sciéo (know), and memento (remember), are used with the force of the first . 
form, as; Litleras tuas mihi scito jucundas fuisse ; Kuow that your letter has been 

leasant to me. Cic. Fam. 5, %7.—Memento neminem esse qui non jus habeat transeundat ; 

emember that there is nobody who hae not the right of passing over. Ib. Att. 8, 15.— 
Havéto is almost always used ivetead of habe, (a) in the meaning ‘to keep’, as: Verum 
hec tu tecum habéto, But keep this as a secret (with yourself). Cic. Att.4,15. Soin the 
idiom ‘ sibi aliquid habare’; Tu vero tibi hubeto istam laudaliénem ; Keep this praise to 
poet and make the best of it (é. e. it has no value). Cic. Flacc. 15, 36. [But also : Tibi 

ae istam laudatioOnem. Cic. Verr. 2. 4,67]. (6) In the frequent phrage * sic to’ = scito, 
followed by an Intinitive clause: Brevi, sic hab&to, in eum statum lemporum tuum redi- 
tum incidere ut etc. ; Know, briefly, that your return happens in such a condition of 
affairs that etc. Cic. Fam. 2, 3, 1.—Stc habéto. non esse te mortdlem ; Know that you are not 
mortal. Ib. Rep. 6,24. So ‘ Zantum hadéto’; Know ye this. Cic. Fam. 2,8,2. ‘ Sic 
habeas’ occurs Cic. Att. 5, 1,5.—The imperative e¢ of esse is frequent in anteclassical style, 
but rare in classical prose. Inetead of it generally the subjunctive sis is employed (see 
#. 61); bunt also the II. form of the imperative, es/o. So always in the frequent phrase, 
Macte virlite esto; Be praised for thy success. Liv. 4, 14 ; 7, 10 (in plur. Macte virtite este. 
Liv. 7.36). So Bono animo estdle. Suet. Vit. 8.—Cédo, with the plural cette (probably cor- 
rupted from cédé(o), means, ‘hand to me’, ‘give me’: Cedo, sit quid ab Allico; If you 
have anything from Atticus hand it over (let me have it immediately). Cic. Att. 16, 18. 

Oss. 3, The sEcoND form of the IMPERATIVE occurs in the SECOND person 1) in legal 
phrareology ; 2) in ordinary use referring to actions to be performed in the future.—In 
the laws of the republic (uot in the laws of imperial Rome), the second form of the im- 
perative is the regular (almost the only) form of injunctions or prohibitions, but it so 
occurs mostly in the THIRD pa (see 2. 63), more rarely in the sEcOND*.—-Cato almost al- 
ways ues the II. person of the II. form of the imperative for positive (not for negative) 

* Probably the rulings of the preetors in the formulas addressed to the judges were 
originally expressed in the II. pereon of the II. form of the imperative, although under 
the emperors the jirsé form is the regular one in these formulas. Gajue Inst. 4, 47 foll. 
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rales abont agriculture, while the later agriculturalists use subjunctives or futures : Bene 
terram comminutio ; PulVerize the soil well. Cato, R. R. 151. So occasionally (but rarely) 
in Pliny: Ova lund nova aupponito (place eggs under the hens at the new moon), Arbo- 
rum radices lund plend opertio. Humidis locis interlunio serito. Piin. 18, 75.—Cicero quotes 
the ethic (positive. not the negative) rales of the Stoics in the II. pers. of the II. form: 
sententid permanéto; Abide by thy opinion. Cic. Mur. 31,65. So in regard to positive 
divine commands. as: Deus, ‘hoc fucito, hoc ne feceris’, diceret ; God would say ‘Thou 
ehalt do this ; but that thou shalt not do’. Cic. Div. 2, 61. 

Oss. 4. In the ORDINARY use of the II. form of the imperative in the second person 
(in ¢o and (dle), Cicero ia more particular than the other writers. In the following in- 
etances he always nses the SECOND Form (for which sometimesthe future tense, or the 
present snbjunctive is substituted, but never the first form of the imperative): 

1) When a command, request, permission etc. (being affirmative) is made dependent 
on a contingency expressed by a clause with a predicate in the future-present or future- 
perfect*. a=: Si Lentuli navis non erit, quo libit plactbit imponito ; If there will be no vessel 
of Lentulus, place them (the statues) in any veseel you choose. Cic. Att. 1, 8.—Si rem 
nullam habebis, quod in buecam venerit scritito ; If yon have no news, write what comes 
into your mouth. Att. 1,12. [Compare the following eimilar examples with futures and 
present subjunctives : St nihil habélis, tamen scrihas aliquid. Att. 4, 14,2.—Quum pri- 
mum poleris, tua consilia ad me scribas. Ib. 5, 10.—Si nihil erit, quod in buccam venerit 
acribes. Ib. 14, 7.— Quod quum scies, facies ut sciamus. 1b. 8, 15.—Si quid acciderit novi, 
Jacies ut sciam. Ib. Fam. 14,8.J—Ad Brutum si quid scribes, objurgdto eum quod etc. 
Cic. Att. 12. 86.— Omnia nostra feo eris Rome (as long as you will be in Rome) ita 
gerito, regito, guberndto, ut nihil a me exspecter, Ib. 16, 2. 2.—Nisi intellexeritis, judices, 
nullum ease offictum tam sanctum, quod non ejus scelus violdril, virum oplimum esse judi- 
catéte. Cic. Rosc. Am. 38.— Ubi malta avdie cic. facta videbitis, ibi scelus quoque latére 
putatote. Ib. 40.—Si volétix, in suspicione latratéle. 1b. 20.—Quum me confectum luctu au- 
dies, exristimdto me stullitie mee penam ferre, Cic. Att. 3,8,4.—Quum litteras a librarité 
manu acceperis, ne paullum quidem me olii habuisse judicato. Ib. Qu. Fr. 2, 16, 1.— Quum 
valetudini tue diligentissime consulueris. tum consulito navigationi. Tb. Fam. 16, 4.—Sé 
me assequi polueris, ut lit vivlebilur sepelito. Yb. Tusc. 1, 43.—But the other writers nse 
also the first form of the imperative in thie construction, especially Livy : Udi evasero 
in sursmum montem, perge hinc, teque el erercitum serva. Liv. 7, 34.—Quum toga signum 
dedero, tum undique turbam invadite, ac sternite omnia ferro. Liv. 24, 38.—Si hac tmpe- 
diet aliquis, ferte sermonibus bella. 1b. 4,5. [But : St dimicandum erit, tum tu in novisst- 
mos te recipito. Liv. 7,40.] Plautue very rarely uses the first form of the imperative in 
this connection: Impinge pugnum, si muttiverif. Bacch. 4, 6,2. Generally he has the 2. 
form, as: Asin. 2.2, 108; 2,3, 13 ; Ib. 75 and 86; Bacch. 2, 2, 49; 3, 6, 26; 4,38, 76 and 92. 

2) If no clanses are added with a future predicate, the imperative is in the second 
form, when either a tuture contingency is understood, or the action is such ‘hat été 
cannot be performed immediately; Iliud cavéto ne ule versus falso testimonio confirme- 
tur; Take care lest that verse be not confirmed by false testimony (i.e. When euch 
a testimony will be offered, contradict it). Cic. Qu. Fr. 1,3, 8.—Crebras a nobis litteras 

cta, ast plures etiam ipse mittito (i. e. when you will receive frequent letters by 
me). Ib, Att. 1.16, 17.--7ertium poéma exapectato; Expect my third poem (4. e. when 
shall have acco:nplished it). Ib. Att. 1. 19, 10 (Comp. exspecia in the preceding example). 
—De Bruto semper ad me omnia perscribito (i.e. whenever you will hearof him). Ib. 14, 8, 
2.— Quoniam ad omnia pulvinaria supplicatio decréta est, celebratdte illos dies cum conju- 
gibus veatris (not now, but when these days will come). Ib, Cat, 8, 10.—De die tanlum 
vidzto ; Only see about the day when it is due (i.e. when you will make the arrange- 
ments about the payment). Ib. Att, 13, %3.—Annum Neseae utiue tenéto; Insist anyhow 
upon the year (é. e. when this matter will come before the Senate). Ib. 5,9.— Tu modo 
auctorildtem tuam defendito ; Take care of your own authority (whenever there will be 
an occasion for it). Ib. 9, 10, 10.—This nsaze is also observed in anteclassical Jangnage : 
. Abi hine domum ; redito huc circiter meridiem. Plant. Most. 8,1, 45. 

Rem. 62. The second person of an affirmative imperative is frequently expressed by 
CIRCUMLOCUTION : 1) by fac or cura with a clause introduced by ué and the subjunctive ; 
2) by velim with a subjunctive without uf (p. 242,3),a8: Fac ut considerdie naviges ; Sail 
cautiously. Cic. Qu. Fr. 2, 1.—Cura ut quam primum ventas ; Come as soon as possible. 

ves the formula ‘ 94 paret condemndto, si non paret absolvito’ (Condemn, O judge, if it 
@ proved; if not, acqnit). But in almort all the other passages (Ib. 43. 46. 50. 51) he uses 
the imperatives ‘condemna’, ‘absolve’. 

* If the contingency does not refer to the fature, or if the clanse has a present predi- 
cate, the imperative is in the first form : Si tibi quid venti in mentem, uaeso. Cie. 
Att. 15, 5, 1.—S# tibi res, si locus, si institdtum placet, lege, quaso, legem, mihique 
mitte. Ib. 12, 36.—Hoc, si me amas, priusquam proficiscaris, ahice Tb. 5, 4, 8 | 
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Ib. Fam. 4, 16. —- Veli animo sapienti Sofiia bg sis ; Be of a wise and strong mind (I wish 
you would be, etc.). Ib. Fam. 9, 12.—Often Queso, rogo, obsecro (pray, I implore you) are 
parenthetically inserted in imperative sentences. 

Rem. 68. If the predicate of an affirmative imperative sentence is in the THIRD PERSON, 
it is generally placed in the present subjunctive : Vincat utilitas retpublice ; Let the in- 
terest of the republic prevail. Cic. Off. 3, 23.—Religio et Ades antepondiur amicitia ; Let 
religion and duty be placed before friendship. Ib. 3, 10.—Omnes sctant ; May all know it. 
Sen. Ep. 42.—The THIRD PERSON of the SECOND FORM Of the IMPERATIVE is used: 1) In 
the Laws of the republican time (buat not in those of the later periode, nor in the decrees 
of the Senate or in the edicts of the magistrates) ; Ni judicdtum facit, vinctio ; If he does 
not satisfy the judgment, he (the complainant) shall fetter him. XII Tab. 8.—lUis homé- 
nibus eam pecuniam capere lictto ; It shall be lawful for those men to receive that eae 
Lex Cornelia de Questor. (Ritsch! C. I. 674).—So if the janet e of the law is imitated: 
wa tyrannum occidertt, Olympionicdrum premia capito. Cic. Inv. 2, 49.—Divi in urbibus 

elubra habento. Ib. Leg. 2,8.—2) In puBLIc TREATIES with other nations and kings : 
Antiochus. . .excedito ex urbibus cis Taurum ; A. shall evacuate the cities this side Mount 
Taurus. Liv. 38, 38.—3) In LEGAL INSTRUMENTS, especially testaments: Tullius, heres 
meus, Terentia uxdri mee XXX pondo vasirum argentedrum dato; Tullius shall give 
to Tcrentia 30 pounds of silver vessels. Auct. Her. 1, 12.—4) Sometimes this form occurs 
in the poets in didactic rules: Non satis cet pulchra esse noemata ; dulcia sunto, et, quo- 
cungue volent, animum auditéris agunto. Hor. A. P. 99.—5) The 8. pers. imperative eséo is 
frequently used in the meaning ‘ be it 80°. So Verum esto, let this be true. Cic. Flacc. 29. 


§ 415. Negative imperative sentences with predicates in the second 
person are generally expressed by a circumlocution of nolt (nolite) with 
an object-infinitive (sometimes by cave or by fac ne with a present sub- 
junctive); more rarely by ne with a PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. If the pred- 
icate is in the 3. person, or 1. pers. plur., ne is used with PRESENT sub- 
junctive (ne guis = nobody ; ne guid = nothing). 

Noli, Cato, majérum institila reprehendere ; Do not, O Cato, censure the institutions 
of our ancestors, Cic. Mur. 36, %5.—Nolile id velle quod flerit non potest ; Do not wish 
what is impossible. Ib. Phil. %, 25.—Cave existimes me abjecisse curam reipublice ; Do 
not believe that I have given up the care for the republic. Ib. Fam. 9, 24.—Tu, mé, 
Srater, primam navigatiénem ne omiseris » Do not miss the first opportunity of sailing. 
Cic. Qu. Fr. 2,6,3.—Ne aubitdris eus mitlere ; Do not hesitate to eend them. Ib. Att. 
1,9.—Jocum ilfius de sua egestdte ne asperndtus sis (do not slight. his jest, etc.). Ib. 2, 
12.—Ne sis perturddtus. Ib. 2, 24.—Ne quis fastidiat grammatices cementa ; Let nobody 
disdain the elements of grammar. Quint. 1, 46. 

Rem. 64. Ne with a perfect subjunctive mostly corresponds to the second form of the 
imperative in affirmative sentences. Ne with present subjunctive of the 2. person is 
chiefly anteclassical, as : Ne idum verberes. Plaut. Bacch. 4, 3,110. In claseical prose it 
is rometimes used of uncertain persons; else it ix extremely rare: Jstud bonuwmn, quum 
absit, ne requiras. Cic.Sen. 10.—Scribere ne pigrére: Be not negligent in writing. Ib. 
Att. 14, 1.— Ne with the first form of the imperative is anteclasgical and tical: Ne in- 
terturba. Plaut. Bacch. 4. 3, 96.--Ne formida. Ih. Asin. 2, 4, 56.—Ne clama nimis. Ib. 
Most. 3, 1. 43.—We sevi. Virg. Ain. 6, 544.—Ne with the skconp Form of the imperative 
either with the second or third person is confined to the republican laws in the strict 
sense : HIominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urtio. XII Tab. 10. Ne quis in send- 
tum decuridnes legito, neve sublegito, neve cooptdto, nisi, etc. Lex. Jul, Munic. (Ritechl C,. 
I. 206). In didactic rules and other commandments ne with the perf. subj. is employed, 
which must always be used, if an affirmative sentence would require the second form in 
to; Hecomnia decoqutio ; oleum ne addideris. Cato R. R. 158.—So in the ethic laws of 
the Stoics; Nihil ignoverts ; misericordid commiétus ne sis. Cic. Mur. 31, 65. Pliny. how- 
ever, uses ne with the second form of the imperative in rules on agriculture: Stereus, 
nisi decrescente lund, ne tangito. Plin. H. N. 18, %5.— Vento flante née . Ib. 18, 77. 

Rem. 65. DEPENDENT imperative sentences (§ 418) are introduced by 
ut, and if negative by ne (sometimes wt ne). Often the mere subjunctive 
is used instead of wt with a subjunctive. In such clauses, neve takes the 
place of neque (neither, nor, and not). See P. II. p. 389; p. 595 foll. 

Peto a te ut id a me neve in hoc reo, neve in aliis reguiras ; I ask you, to require this of 
me neither in regard to this defendant, nor in regard to others. Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 19.—Divi- 
tiacus Casarem obsecravit ne quid gruvius in fratrem statueret: D. implored Cesar not 
to take any harsh measures inet his brother. Cres. B. G. 1, 20.— Ceasar Labiéno mandat 
Remos adeat ; Cesar orders Labienus to proceed to the Remi. Ib, 3, 11. 
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VII. InTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


$ 416, Interrogative sentences express a doubt as to the reality of the 
predicate, implying a request that the person addressed should remove 
the doubt. They are either ABSOLUTE or RELATIVE. In the former the 
doubt refers to the predicate, the answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ being expected ; 
in the latter the doubt refers to any other member of the sentence. 


Rem. 66. The English absolute interrogative sentence is distinguished by 
the inversion of the predicate, which is placed before the subject, and espe- 
cially by placing the auxiliaries at the beginning of the sentence. In the 
simple tenses the auxiliary “do” is generally used, which word, neither 
here, nor in any other case where it is used as an auxiliary, can be ex- 
pressed in Latin. 


§ 417. The Absolute interrogative sentences in Latin gen- 
erally are introduced by one of the interrogative particles num 
or ne,’ without changing the position of the words on account 
of the question. The particle ne is enclitic, and is attached to 
the end of the most prominent word, which then must open the 
sentence. JVum is used, when the answer “no” is expected; 
ne, when the answer is doubtful, as: 


Meministine me ante diem XII Kalendas Novembris dicere in senatu fore 
in armis—C. Manlium? Num me fefellit, Catilina, non modo res tanta, etc. ? 
Doest thou remember that I said, on the 12th ‘before the Calends of Novem- 
ber in the Senate, that C. Manlius would be in arms? Was I mistaken, O 
Catiline, not only in so great an event, etc.? Cic. Cat. 1, 3, 7—Num, 
tempestas impendeat, vates melius conjiciet quam gubernator? Will the poet 
ee better than the commander (of a ship), what weather is impending ? 

ic. Div. 2,12 —Num te fugi? Num a domo absum? Have I fled before 
thee? Am I absent from home? Plaut. Epid. 5, 2, 16.—Apollinemne tu 
Delium spoltare ausus es? Didst thou dare to plunder the Delian Apollo? 
Cic. Verr..1, 18.—Jtane facere oportet? Must you act thus? Ter. Phorm. 3, 
2, 42.—Quid! Duasne ts uxores habet? What! has that man two wives? 
Ter. Phorm. 5, 1, 27. : 


Rem. 67. Notice, that after nwm, aliquis and quisguam must be changed 
into guts (§ 357, Rem. 4, and § 359, Rem. 11), as: Num quis hic alius preter 
me atque te (est)? Is here any one besides me and thee? Ter. Andr. 2, 2, 19. 
—In Servio Tullio—num quod eloquentia vestigium apparet? In Serv. Tul- 
lins—does any trace of eloquence appear (in him)? Cic. opt. gen. dic. 5, 16. 
When ze is used, and the subject of the interrogative sentence is the second 
person, the latter generally is expressed. If it has the emphasis it stands at 
the first, if not, at the second place, as: Visne tu te, Servi, cohtbére? Wilt 
thou not restrain thyself, O Servius? Cic. Fam. 4, 5, 10.—TZune dixeras 
huic? Hast thou told him (that)? Ter. Phorm. 4, 3, 8. 


1 The interrogative particle né must be distinguished from the negative particle or 
conjunction né; the former has a short, and the latter a long ¢. 
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The ending s of the second person of the verb, if ne is attached and tu 
follows, frequently is elided, together with the vowel e of the enclitic, as: 
Ain’tu (instead of azsne tu), doest thou say? Censen’tu (for censesne tu), 
doest thou believe? Ven’tu (for visne tu), doest thou wish? The demon- 
strative hic, and the adverb sic (thus), when ze is attached, assume the syl- 
ree a or né,as: Heccine tua domus est, Is this thy house? Plaut. 

mph. 1,1. - 


Rem. 68. In rhetorical style the interrogative particles frequently are 
omitted, as: Zu 7d nesciebas? Didst thou not know this? 


§ 418, If the question is NEGATIVE, and consequently an 
affirmative answer is expected, the sentence is introduced by 
the particle monne, corresponding to the English negation not, 
as: Vonne poéte post mortem nobilitari volunt? Do not poets 
wish to be celebrated after death? Cic. Tuse. 1, 43. 


§ 419. If two questions are connected by disjunctive con- 
junctions (disjunctive questions), each of them must be intro- 
duced by an interrogative particle, the former by utrum or the 
enclitic ne, the latter by an, which corresponds to the English 
or. When the second question consists only of the words or not, 
it is translated by annon. 


Utrum ignorant di, que res mazime sint; an vim non habent, qua tantas 
res sustineant et gerant? Are the gods ignorant of what the greatest thin 
are, or have they not (do they lack) the power, by hich they may sustain 
and rule such things? Cic. Nat. Deor. 2, 77.— Vosne Luctum Domitium, an 
vos L. Domitius deseruit? Did you desert (from) L. Domitius or did L. 
Domitius desert (from) you? Cesar B. C. 2, 32.—Jsne est quem quero, an- 
non ? Is this (the man) for whom I am asking or not? Ter. Phorm. 5, 6, 12. 

Rem. 69. The English or cannot always be translated by an, when it occurs in ques- 
tions, but only when there are ¢2vo disjunctive, that is, alternative (§ 381) questions, so that 
the answers, which are given to each, would form two alfernatives in the sense of a dis- 

unctive codrdination, as in the following sentence: Voluptas melioremne efficit aut lauda- 

iliorem virum ? Does pleasure make a man better or more praiseworthy? Cic. Part. 1, 3. 
Here are no alternatives, and virtually there is only one question. If the question should 
be separated in two. the answers would be the same to both, and form no alternatives. 
Hence, not an but aut must be used, according to the rules on improper disjunction. 


§ 420, An AFFIRMATIVE ANSWER to a question is expressed 
by ita, ita vero, vero (yes); sane, sane quidem, prorsus, ita 
prorsus, omnino (certainly, unquestionably), or by a repetition 
of the predicate with vero, corresponding to the repetition of the 
English auxiliary, as: 


Has Gajus returned? Yes. Rediitne Gajus, Ita, vero,or ita vero.— Hast 
thou not often seen my brother? Certainly. Nonne fratrem meum sepe 
-vidisti? Sane (sane quidem).— Have not even the most renowned men some- 
times been punished with death? Certainly. Nonne vel clarissimi (not ne— 
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quidem Mee) ae te ssepe puniti sunt? Prorsus (ita prorsus).—Canst thou 
. not do this? Ican. Nonne. hoc facere potes? Possum vero.—Hast thou 
read Cheers s works? I have. Legistine tu Cicerdnis opera? Legj vero.— 
Doest thou not remember that man? I do. Wliusne tu viri meministi? 
Memini vero. 


Negative answers (English: Vo, J do not, am not, by no means, 
etc.) are expressed by minime, minime vero, non, or by non 
with the repetition of the predicate or copula. If a negative 
or affirmative answer is combined with a correction, the particles 
immo or immo vero are used (no but, no on the contrary, nay 
more, not only this, but). If an affirmative answer is connected 
with a modification, we use omnino sed (yes, but). 


Num Rome fuit? Immo, longe abfutt, Was he in Rome? no, on the 
contrary, he was far away.-— Hie tamen vivit. Vivit? Immo vero, etiam 
in Senatum venit, Still this man lives. Lives? Nay more, he comes even 
into the Senate.—Cur fiat quidque queris? Recte omnino, sed non nunc td 
agitur, Thou askest, why everything happens? Yes, right; but this is 
not the question now. Cic. Div. 1, 39, 86—Nwm quis propinguus fuit? 
Non Ge Suit), Was he any relation? No (he was not).— Num igitur erra- 
mus? Minime vero, Are we therefore in an error? Certainly not.—Won 
existimas cadere tn saptentem egritudinem? Prorsus non arbitror, Thou 
believest not that sorrow affects a wise man ? 1 certainly do not. Cic. 
Tuse. 1, 6. 

§ 421, The RELATIVE INTERROGATIVE pateances: are intro- 
duced by one of the interrogative adjectives ($$ 243, 254, 260, 
261, 263, 267, 268) or adverbs. To these belong, besides the 
numeral and. quantitative adverbs (quoties, quantum, quam 
[how], guantopere): 1) the local adverbs ubi (where), unde 
(whence), guo (whither), guatenus and guousque (to what point, 
how far); 2) the temporal adverbs guando (when), qguamdiu 
(how long, for how long); 3) the modal adverbs gtiomodo, 
guemadmodum and qui (how); 4) the causal adverbs cur or 
guid (why), cur non, quidni or guin (why not ?) 

The interrogative adjectives and adverbs frequently are made 
more emphatic by the enclitic nam, as: guisnam, ubinam, 
curnam. 


Whose letters doest thou bring? Cujus litteras affers ? (Answer: thase of 
tle Gaji. y- Why do you not answer? Cur non respondéetis ?— Whence 
does he come? Unde venit?— Who has written this letter? Quisnam has 
litteras scripsit ?— Where hast thou been? UbiInam fuisti?— When will 
Gajus return? Quando Gajus redibit?—Qua@ potest esse jucunditas rita, 


e 
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sublatis amictttis? What can be the charm of life, after friendships have 
been taken away? Cic. Planc. 33.—Quo Senatus consulto erat hoc legato 
permissum? Nullo. Cur fecit? Coactus est. By what decree of the Senate 
has this been permitted to the delegate? By none. Why did he do it? 
He was compelled. Cic. Verr. 3, 39.—Uter vestrum est celerior ? Which 
of you is quicker? Plaut. Aul. 2, 4, 42. 


Rem. 70. We must distinguish between the quantitative and the modal 
adverb “how.” The quantitative how, asking for the intensity of an adjec- 
tive or adverb, is translated by quam (§ 269, Rem. 11: § see while the modal 
adverb how, asking for the manner of an action, is translated by ; 
quemadmodum, or qui. The latter are governed by verbs, while guam de- 
pends on an adjechive or adverb (quam multi, quam fortiter, quam adtfficilis, 
but qui fit, how happens it? guomodo scribit, how does he write ?) 

The temporal adverb quando (when, at which time?) must be distin- 
guished from the conjunction guam (when, at the time when). Quétdut is 
always followed by the subjunctive, sibs song to our why should, as: 
Quidni meminerim, Why should I not remember? Cur non, however, stands 
(with the subjunctive only) in ¢rdirect questions (§ 422). 


Rem. ‘71. The emphasis of a relative question is increased by the adverb 
tandem (still more than by nam). This is often difficult to translate. It 
corresponds most closely to the English colloquial expression “in the 
world,” as, Quid tandem agebatis? What in the world did you do? Plaut. 
Men. 5,1,12. Often we may translate it by our “ pray.” 


Rem. 72. A relative question, introduced by wter (§ 248, Rem. 5), may be 
followed by a disjunctive question. The first member must then be con- 
nected with the enclitic ne, not with utrum, as: Uter nostrum populdrts est, 
tune an ego? Which of us is popular, thou or 1? Cic. Rab. 4, 11. 


Rem. 73. In relative questions the gestae language does not admit more than one 
doubtful member G 416); and therefore only one interrogative word can occur in the same 
quertion. But in Latin there may be /zco and even three doubtful members in the same 
relative question, and thus two or three interrogatives may occur in the same sentence. 

Such constructions, mostly seen nen indirect questions, are variousiy recast in 
English. as: Uter utri insidias fecit ; Which of the two waylaid the other ? Cic. Mil. 
9.— Cogitale, quantis laboribus funddtum imperium una noa quam pene delérit/ Think, 
how almost one night destroyed an empire founded with so great labor. Ib. Cat. 4, 9.— 
Ego quid cui debeam scio ; Iknow what I am owing, and to whom. Sen. Ben. 4, 82.—Milo 
st Clodium inlerficere voluisset, quante quoties occasiénes fuérunt / Had Milo intended to 
kill Clodiue, how great and many occasions would there have been! Cic. Mil., 14. 


Rem. 74. In Latin, relative questions may be INCORPORATED in infinitive 
and participial clauses. Such combinations, which are called ‘ INTER- 
ROGATIVE INVOLUTION’ must be recast in English, as: Quid petentes 
wenisiis ? What is the object of your coming ? (literally “ What asking have 
you come ?”)—Quid me fecisse existimdits ? What, do you think, I did ?— 
So with ablatives absolute: Qua frequentid omnium generum prosequente 
credttis nos Capua profectos? By what crowds of all kinds do you think 
we were accompanied when we departed from Capua? Liv. 7, 30. 


§ 422. If a sentence, by which a question is expressed, is 
dependent on another sentence, it is called an INTERROGATIVE 
CLAUSE Or INDIRECT QUESTION, as : “I do not know, whether he will 
come ;” “Itis uncertain, how long it will last.” Such a clause is 
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either the object of one of the members of the principal sentence, 
or the impersonal subject of its predicate, as in the latter of the 
mentioned examples. The governing word of the indirect ques- 
tion either expresses the act of asking itself, as (I asked, what 
he was doing), or it implies a doubt or uncertainty, in regard to 
some fact, which is added in the form of a question, as: “I won- 
der, what he is doing;” “I wished him to ascertain, what was 
going on in the city.” 

Rem. 75. Clauses, containing a thought without any uncertainty or 
doubt, frequently are expressed in the form of an indirect question, when 
they are conceived as exclamations (§ 399, R. 41), as: Sepe mecum cogt- 
tat, quam esset difficile sensum in republica ‘deponere, I often thought, how 
difficult it was, to lay aside one’s feeling for the coun Here the author 
means nothing but: “I thought, that sf was very di cult, ” etc. But he 


conceives the thought as in exclamation (how difficult is it, to, etc.), and 
hence the sentence has assumed the form of an interrogative proposition. 


§ 423. InTERROGATIVE CLAUSES are either absolute or rela- 
tive, like the sentences, and are introduced by the same words 
(whether particles, form-adjectives, or adverbs), as if they were 
expressed as independent sentences. Only the adverb guidni 
and the particle annon are not used in indirect questions. In- 
stead of them cur non and necne must be employed. 

The absolute interrogative clauses in English are introduced 
by whether or if, in Latin by num or the enclitic ne. If they 
are negative (whether not, if not), they are introduced by nonne. 
If the indirect question is disjunctive, we use wtrwm or ne in 
the first, as in direct questions, and necne (instead of annon) in 
the second member. The particles of the first member (utrum 
and ne) sometimes are omitted. 

The mood of the predicate in all interrogative clauses always 


is the subjunctive, subject to the rules of consecution (§ 349). 


b cognosceré jusst sunt, num Perseus socios sollicitasset, The ambas- 
sadors were directed to ascertain, whether (if) Perseus had "solicited the 
allies.—Scire velim, locutusne sit hac verba Sempronius, I should wish to 
know, whether Sempronius spoke these words.— Nescio, utrum dux hostis 
vicertt necné, I do not know, whether the general has ‘defeated the ene- 
mies, or not.— Quesivit, nonne secum tre mallet, He asked, whether he did 
not rather wish to go with him.—Sepe et multum hoc mecum cogitact, 
bonine an mali plus attulerit hominibus sb teeta studium, I have often 
and much considered, whether the study of eloquence has caused more 
good or evil to men. Cic. Inv. 1, 1.—Casar legatum cognoscere jussit, que 
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. tn castris gererentur, Cesar directed his lieutenant, to ascertain, what was 

ing on in the camp.—Duz neseitt, quo hostes iter facerent, The general 

id not know, whither the enemies were marching.—Inielligere ; 

eur hoe duct non nuniiaverss, I cannot understand, why thou hast not 
announced this to the general. 


Rem. 76. In interrogative clauses the pronoun of the third person takes 
the reflexive form, if referring to the logical subject of the principal sen- 
tence, the same as in infinitive clauses (9 388 and R. 20), as: Casart in men- 
tem ventt, quanta uudacii hostes insidias sili struxissent, Cesar remembered, 
with what boldness the enemies had laid a snare for him. Here Cesard is 
the logical subject of the principal sentence, and hence the pronoun him 
in the interrogative (here exclamatory) clause, must be translated by sidi, 
not by ed. . . 

Rem. 77. Interrogative clauses are frequently used as suBJECTs of im- 
personal predicates, such as tncertum est, dubtum est, queritur (= it is the 
question whether etc.). Here belong the impersonal verbs interest and 
réfert, generally translated by “ it is important,” “it makes a difference ;” 
negatively non or nihil refert, non or nthil interest (there is no difference, it is 
unimportant), or with an interrogative adjective (quid interest, what is the 
difference, what difference does it make?), or with quantitative adverbs 
(multum interest, magnopere refert, it makes a great difference, is very im- 

ortant), as: Multum interest, utrum laus tmminuatur, an salus deseratur, 

t makes a great difference, whether a praise is diminished, or one’s happi- 
ness is given up.— Quid refert, quo quis die moriatur, What difference does 
it make (what matters it), on which day somebody dies? 

Rem. 78. The words nescio, dubito, incertum est, followed by an interroga- 
tive clause, avhich is introduced by an (nescio an, dubito an, incertum est an) 
have the meaning perhaps. These expressions are either followed by an 
affirmative assertion, and then they are translated by: JI should think that, 
etc., or by J am doubtful, whether not perhaps. Or they are followed by a 
negative clause, and then they are translated by: J should not think that, or 
Idoubt whether. But in this case the Latin negative clause becomes affirma- 
tive in English,as: Nescio an melius facere potuissem ; I should think, that I 
might have done better ; or: Iam doubtful, whether I might not perhaps 
have done better.—Dubito (or nescio) an nunguam hoc dixerit, 1 doubt 
whether he ever said so; or: I should not think, that he ever said so; or: 
I should think, that he never said so. 


Rem. 79. In disjunctive interrogative sentences the student should be careful, to can- 
nect only the diagjunctive members of the sentence, and not also the common words, by the 
intcrrogative particles. Thus the sentence: J do not know, whether this task is difficult 
or easy, must be translated by: Nescio difficilene (or utrum difficile) sit an facile hoe nego- 
tium, or by: hoc nepotiuin aewene (or utrum fe ea sit an face ; and not by: hocne 
negotium et ae tt, etc. The codrdinate members are dificile and facile, and these 
alone, not the common words hoe negotium, can be placed within the two disjunctive 
particles. . | . 


EXERCISES. 


CodRDINATION OF SENTENCES. 


1. Scelerum promissio’ et eis, qui expectant premium, turpis, et eis qui 
promittunt? pernicidsa est.—2. A rege et Atheniensibus auxilium promis- 
sum,et Actdlis bellum indictum’ est.—3. Hannibal non solum fortitudine 


1 Promise.—? To make a promise.—* To announce, 
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et ingenio militari, sed etiam sapientia et animi magnitudine ceteros Car- 
thaginiensis superavit.—4. Nero provincias ita exhausit, ut dona amplissi- 
mai non modo reciperet, sed etiam flagitdret.,—5. Rabirius se abdidit,* non 
modo ut penam effugeret, sed etiam ut nova scelera excogitaret.‘—6. Sabl- 
pus Castris (within the camp) se semper tenébat, ut (so that) jam non solum 
sb hostibus contemneretur, sed etiam nostr6rum militum vocibus nonnihil® 
rarperetur.°—7. Dulce est ipsum pacis nomen, res vero ipsa cum jucunda 
tum salutiris’ (est)—8. Sex. Roscius quum omni tempore (at all time) nobi- 
htatis® fautor® fuisset, tum hoc bello proximo (én this last war) nostram par- 
tem (party) causamque defendit.—9. Quum omnium rerum simulatio (a 
feugning of everything) vilidsa’® est, tum amicitizss maxime’’ repugnat.—10. 
Non meis sed Sempronii nostri periculis graviter angor."—11. Non exer- 
citus mihi, sed duces defutrunt.—12. Hortensius hanc quidem opinidnem 
defendit, sed suaviter (mzdly) ac moderdte.—13. Sempronins nobilium auc- 
toritate, Lucilius autem plebis voluntadte (love) atque exercitu sustinétur.— 
14. Hic vir a plurimis laudatur; nobis vero Gajus omnium candidatérum 
preestantissimus vidétur.—15. Et civitates et singuli homines concordia va- 
lent, discordia intereunt—-16. Questidnes dialectics (philosophical) opini6- 
num gravitate (werght) dijudicdri debent, non numero ac gratid.—17. Reus 
aut culpam suam confitéri debtbit, aut innocentiam suam novis argumentis 
probire.—18. Catinienses (inhabitunts of Catina) sive metu (from fear) 
Atheniensium, sive tedio'® belli pacem facere cupiunt.—19. Syracusani vel 
vi coégi vel consilio addiici poterant, ut civibus nostris satisfacerent (lo 
give satisfaction).—20. Facile est, multos vel liberos vel servos diccre (to 
mention), qui hujus rei testes‘ fuérunt.—21. Hec expeditio sive ducum 
(officers) imbecillitate,” sive exiguo militum numero, inteliciter termindvit.* 
—22. Hoc oppidum vi expugnare difficile erit; ipsius enim loci natira 
(situation) et munimentis validissimis defenditur.—23. Hesec ego consilia se- 
cutus essem, si tu preesens fuisses. Novi enim temperantiam’’ et modera- 
tidnem”™ natire tus.—24. Consilia tua perfici non poterunt; nam et adver- 
saridrum tudrum invidia et ipsa inopia tua tibi obstabunt (to be an obstacle). 
—25. Hac pugna nihil est nobilius. Nulla enim unquam tam exigua manus 
(Land, number), tantas opes” prostr&vit (fo crush).—26. Phocio vitse suse in- 
tegritite multo notior’® fuit quam glorid militéri. Itaque hujus memoria 
nulla est, illius autem fama magna (est).—27. Qui talia affirmant”’ aut indocti 
sunt, aut improbi. Sempronius autem et aflirmavit et doctus est. Ergo 
Sempronius improbus esse vidttur.—28, Si Gajus hoc dicit, mentitur; dicit 
autem: mentitur igitur.—29. Hee erat loci natiira, ut copiz nostre undique 
(everywhere) hostium telis*? attingerentur.** Dux igitur receptui canere 
jussit (gave the signal for retreat). 

1. Eight towns of the Prenestians** were captured, and their fields 
divided.—2. This rumor was told (narrare) (to) me by Sejus and confirmed 
by my brother.—8. The army of the Latins occupied the left bank of the 
river and that of the allies the right one—4. The general censured the 
indolent (¢gndvus) and slothful (socors), but praised the active and careful 
(diligens).—5. Caesar was able to conquer as well the bodies of his adver- 
saries as their hearts (antmus)—6. We intend both to uphold* the laws 


1 Amplus, splendid.—? To demand.—* To conceal.—* To devise.—5 Somewhat.—* To 
tease.—’ Beneficial.—® Nobility.—® Adherent.—!° Vicious, wicked.—!! Especially, mostly. 
—1!2 Angere, to trouble, to make uneasy.—!? Disgust.—!4 Witness.—!* Ignorance.—!* To 
te te.—'7 Moderation.—!® Discretion.—!* Opes in plur., power.—?° Notus, known.— 
1 Assert.—*? Telum, a dart.—8 Aitingere, to reach.-—*4 Preenestinus. —25 Sustinére. 
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and to protect the liberty of the people—7. The consul did not only uap- 
pease the hearts of the inhabitants, but also renewed the old (vetws) friend- 
ship (with them).—8. Sempronius squandered’ not only his own property 
(dona), but also that of others (§ 357, R. 6).—9. As always the welfare of the 
republic was dearest to him, so was he a most zealous advocate? of the last 
war.—10. As many things are not sufficiently (§§ 263, 269) explained,” so is 
this question more difficult than the others.—11. By these words I intend noe 
to depress‘ but to encourage (erigere) thee.—12. This speech (oratio) did not 
bring light (Juz) and day to me, but darkness (cdligo) and night.—13. Thoa 
hast indeed lost thy property, but thy honor (ezxist¢matio) will be intact (¢1- 
leger).—14. Many indeed endeavored to explain this question, but nobody 
treated it better, than either thou or Gajus.—15. The others betook (man- 
dare) themselves to a most disgraceful flight, but the fifth legion sustained 
bravely the attack of the enemies.—16. So great dangers were overcoine 
by both consuls; but the army of the Samnites (Samnis) tried to reach® the 
town of Capua.—17. Thus the ambassadors of the Sigambri addressed 
Cesar; but the latter demanded, that not only all the arms, but also 600 
hostages, the noblest of the state, should be delivered to him (sz).—18. Thou 
wilt carry (¢mpetrdre) the first prize (premium), but Gajus will obtain (0bt- 
nére) the third.—19. The activity (¢ndustria) of Domitius carried help to 
Cassius, but the quickness of Scipio to Favonius.——20. The war seemed 
already finished. But Jugurtha unexpectedly won‘ the friendship of Boc. 
chus.—21. Sulla was kind to his friends, but inexorable’ to his enemies.— 
22. Everything may (posse) either be refuted or proved by reasons.—23. All 
states are governed either by many, or by few or by one.—24. We approve 
the reasons of neither; however, it will be necessary to adopt (accipere) the 
opinion either of the one (/c) or of the other (éle)—25. How many brave 
youths are perishing either by disease or by the sword of the enemies !— 
26. How great bravery show’ our soldiers, whether conquering’ or con- 
quered !—27. It will be very easy cither to eject (eicere) the nobility by force 
or to intimidate” them by fear (metws)—28. Coriolanus forbade the troops 
to violate the possessions (agrt) of the Patricians, either because he was 
irritated against" the plebs, or in order to (ut) divide the Patricians (patres) 
and the plebs by discord.—29. A few of these, either by some [good] for- 
_ tune (felicitas), or by the goodness (bonztas) of their nature, or by some other 
reason have followed a better way.—30. What can be better than the friend- 
ship of good [men], or what more abominable (fedus), than the hatred and 
the enmity of the wicked ?—31. I shall thus obtain either a certain help, or 
the favor (gratia) and [good] will (volwntas) of all good [men].—382. I prayed 
(ordre) the general, to (uf) give [to] me this embassy,” or, if he should be 
prevented (subj. tmperf.) from doing this, to allow me to leave the army.— 
33. Nothing can be either more pleasant or more useful than the intimate 
(familiaris) conversation” with (transl. of) this man.—34. The republic 
seems to be governed'* now by the authority or rather the pleasure (arbt- 
trium) of one inan.—35. We directed this man, or rather animal, to be silent. 
—36. If thou hadst either praised Gajus more or scolded [him] less, he 
(that one) would now treat thee more kindly.—37. Hannibal, after he had 
quieted (pacdre) the others by threats (metu) or by money (pretie), resolved 


1 Dissipaire.—* Advocate, suasor ac fautor.—*® Dilucidare.—‘ Deprimere.—® To try to 
reach, petere.—¢ Translate: he conciliated to himself.—’ Inexorabilis.—* Prodere.—® Vin- 
ee : ° Perterrére.—!' Transl. hostile (énfestus) to.—!2 Legatio.—!5 Sermo, in the plur.— 

uberndre, : 
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to invade (‘ngredt) the district of Neapolis..—38. Thy brother will be able 
to accomplish this task (labor) excellently; for everything seems casy to 
him.—39. That boy did not learn (discere) enough; for he devoted (tribuere) 
too much time to trifies (nug@).—40. The treatise (liver) of Gajus pleases? 
me more than that of Sempronius; for it has been written more concisely* 
and accurately —41. The Romans suddenly perceived‘ a great quantity® of 
dust; for a field, planted*® with (by) shrubs’ had hindered (prohibére) the 
prospect.°—42. Metellus resolved to wage’ the war in (by) another man- 
ner.” Therefore he began to devastate the fields, to take towns and Ccas- 
tles (castellum), and to plunder the property of the inhabitants.—43. Mean- 
while (énterea) Jugurtha was increasing his army. Metellus therefore re- 
solved to renew the war.—44. No wise [man] can be unhappy. But thou 
art a wise man. Hence thou canst not be unhappy.—49. The shade (umbra) 
of the earth is round. It must therefore be canna: itself—46. The weather” 
will be stormy.” Therefore we shall stay’* home (domi). 


INFINITIVE CLAUSES. 


1. Omnes arbitrimur, ducem nostrum et ingenio et virtiite preestaire.— 
2. Frater meus bene scit, Sempronium hec verba dixisse.—3. Cesar cogno- 
vit,’* hostium copias magnis itineribus’* appropinquére—4. Labiénus hos- 
tium copias montem occupasse confirmavit.—5. Legati Ceesarem adfuisse 
intellextrunt.—6. Fratrem tuum diligentem esse video.—7. Hanc aquam 
nimis calidam esse arbitror.—8. Milites impatientis fuisse scribit—9. Heec 
negotia fratri tuo nimis difficilia esse novimus.—10. Scimus te fortissime 
pugnasse.—11. Spero me hoc facillime discere posse.—12. Te regni cupidum 
esse audivi—13. Vos ita vincere nunquam posse credo.—14. Eum nunquam 
ita lociittum esse existimo (belzeve).—15. Lucilius mihi sepissime dixit, se 
nunquam aliud quid compertire potuisse.—16. Gajus se spei plenum esse 
scripsit.—17. Gajus confirmavit, Sempronium sui invidum esse.—18. Frater 
meus, hoc sibi accidisse negat.—19. Sempronius fratrem suum redisse scri- 
bit.—20. Omnes novimus, mundum a Deo gubernari.—21. Certo scio, hoc 
negotium a Sejo jamdiu finItum esse.—22. Brutus noster scripsit, Laberium 
ab omnibus derid@ri.—23. Cesar se a Gallis deceptum esse intellexit.—24. 
Sempronius hanc statuam sibi a Gajo datam esse negat.—25. Consul com- 
peruit, multa jam oppida a Perseo rege occup&ta esse.—26. Nuntius juravit, 
hostis a se visos esse, eosque proximos montis magn& multitudine tenére.— 
27. Oppidadni hostis noctu advenisse, ac tormenta‘® jam moenibus admovtri 
vident.—28. Omnes credimus, solem longius distére’? quam lunam.—29. 
Sempronius nuntidvit, eos quos Cesar pabulatum misisset, in castra (into 
the camp) redisse.—30. Omnes sciunt, milites qui scelus aliquod commise- 
rint, gravius punIri quam ceteros civis.—31. Frater meus putat, te hoc ne- 
gotium finire nolle, quia laboribus gravioribus prohibefris.—32. Meministi, 
me sepius hoc dixisse, fratrem autem meum aliam opinidnem habére.— 
83. Sempronius te male locfiitum esse existimat; nihil enim minus probari™® 
“posse, quam ratidnem illam, qua adversarios tuos aggressus sis.—34. Legati 
respondérunt, regem omnis conditiones rejecisse ; nullam igitur pacis spem 
reliquam (left) esse. 


1 Neapolitdnus, belonging to Neapolis.—? Delect&ire.—® Concise, concinnus.—‘ Animad- 
vertere.—5 Vis.—® Consitus.—? Arbustum.—® Prospectna.—® Gerere.—!9 Mos.—!! Tempes- 
tas.—!2 Torbulentus.—!3 Manére.—!4 To Jearn.—!*® ter, a march.—!* Tormenta, heavy ar- 
tillery (that is, iustruments and missiles for attacking a besieged city).—'7™ To be distant. 
—18 Pyobdre, to praise, allow. 
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1. My brother writes, that Gajus is well.—2. My. father confirms [the 
report], that the enemies are approaching.—8. You all know, that the sun 
is larger than the moon.—-4. Cicero says (ajo), that virtue is contented with 
(by) itself—S. The ambassador reports (renuntidire), that the captives are 
still alive.—6. We all know, that Cicero was the greatest of all Roman 
writers.—7. The scouts? confirmed, that the enemies were approaching 
with (4y) great quickness.—8. The ambassadors answered, that their states 
were desirous of the friendship of the Roman people.—9. The messengers 
announced to Cesar, that all Belgians had conspired.*—-10. We know, that 
Gajus always was unmindful of his duty.—11. I suppose,‘ that thou writest 
better than Gajus.—12. I acknowledge, that I have broken‘ the laws both 
of God and men.—13. He acknowledges, that he has committed that mur- 
der.’"—14. We see, that you have acted with (by) great prudence, and have 
well accomplished this whole business.—15. The messengers denied, that 
they had been able to learn® anything new.—16. Gajus denies that he ever 
spoke thus.—17. Sempronius suspects that Gajus is jealous® of him.—18. 

lon pretended” to be mad.''—19. Ariovistus boasted (predicare), that 
nobody had ever made’? war on (0) him with impunity (§ 220, Rem. 6).— 
20. Thales of Milétus'* (§ 112, B.) has said, that water is the beginning of 
everything.—21. Xenophanes states (qjo), that the moon is inhabited, and 
that she is an earth with (transl. of) many cities and mountains.—22. My 
brother acknowledges, that the president of the republic has been killed 
by him, and that he has been induced” to (ut) do’® [it] by promises and 
bribes.””"—23. The chiefs of the state denied, that they were filled with’® any 
envy or hatred toward (transl. of) the Roman people—24. When the king 
saw, that he had been deserted by the greatest part of the army, he sent 
ambassadors to (§ 351) treat for™ peace.—25. If I had learned (cognoscere), 
that the city had been occupied by the enemies, I never would have re- 
turned there.*?°9—26. The king already believed that he had obtained”’ victory, 
when (cum with indicat.) Lucius approached on horseback,”? shouting, that 
the second line of battle had been destroyed”® by a stronger force** of the 
enemies.—27. When (cum with subjunct.) the chiefs of the states had un- 
derstood,” that their troops everywhere’* were defeated by our [soldiers], 
they implored Ceesar, to state*’ the conditions of peace—28. When (cum 
with ind.) Brutus pretended to be mad, he deceived the king in order to 
give liberty to the republic—29. We know, that the diligence of Gajus is 
greater than that of Sempronius, but that the latter has more talent than 
the former.—30. The scouts reported, that they had been in sight (tn con- 
spectu) of the enemies; that those, whom they had seen, had had arms, and 
that their number was much smaller than that of our soldiers.—31. Tiro 
wrote, that he had made a most unfortunate voyage ;?° for the ship, which 
he had chartered,?* had been lost®® by shipwreck,” although his life had 
been saved.—32. Gajus wrote, that these affairs (negotiéum) were daily be- 
sage ay difficult, because he was assisted (adjuvdre) by nobody’s help. 
—33. We often observe (animadvertere), that those who laugh most ($ 302, 
Rem. 14), generally (§ 80, 3) grieve most if something unfortunate (adzersus) 


1 Vivus.—? Explorator.—* 7o conspire, conjurare.—‘ Putare.—® Confitéri.—® Violare.— 
¥ Cedes.—® Cognoscere.—® Amulus.—!° Simuldre.—!! Jo be mad, furere.—!* Inferre.— 
18 Belonging to Milétus, Milesius.—!4 Princeps.—!5 Adducere.—!* Facere.—!" Largitio.— 
38 Transl. were moved by.—® To sue for peace, pacem rogare.—?° Ko.—?! Nancisci.—?? To 
approach on horseback, eechice an To destroy, opprimere.—?4 Tranal. dy a greater 
number.— 5 Intelligere.—2° U biqne.—27 Statuere.—?¢ Transl. had sailed most unfortunately 
(infelix),—2° Conducere.—*° Transl. had perished.—*! Naufragium 
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has happened! to them.—384. The inhabitants observed, that some of the 
besiegers’ were throwing® darts,‘ and (§ 356, 5) that others were approach- 
ing (subire) the town by a covered way.°—35. Cesar understood, that if they 
had reduced (perfringere) the fortifications, the end of all labors was on 
hand.*°—-36. The general observed, that those, who were attacking the first 
line of battle, were fighting with greater energy,’ than those who were 
occupying the forest.—-37. I hear with pleasure (gaudeo), that thou hast 
bought the estate.. : 


PARTICIPIAL CLAUSES. 


1. Natur& repugnante labor irritus est.—2. Omne pondus, nulla re impe- 
diente, perpetuo movétur et fertur.—3. Astyage regnante, Thales Milesius 
defectionem® solis preedixit—4 Athenienses, Lacedsemoniis nihil sentienti- 
bus (¢0 perceive), navis ascendérunt.—5. Me et te consentientibus nemo re- 
pugnabit.—6. Greeci, advenientibus Persis, Thermopylas occupaverant.— 
%. Camillus novum exercitum conscripsit,’ nullo militiam detrectante.°— 
8. Darius copias suas duxit, uxdre et matre exercitum sequentibus.—9. Py- 
thagoras Tarquinio Superbo regnante vixisse vidétur.—10. Trajano mortuo 
®lius Hadriinus imperium (throne) occupavit.—11. Didne interfecto, Dio- 
7 hae rursus ghee age imperli potitus est (fo take possession).—12. 

ntas, Troja a Grecis expugnata, in (fo) Italiam venit.—13. Sardanapalus 
victus, exstructa" incensaque™ pyra™ et se et divitias suas concremavit.— 
14. Alii tela conjiciunt (‘Arov), alii testudine. facta oppidum subeunt.“—15. 
Regibus Bruti virtitte exterminatis!® libertas constittita (to establish) est.— 
16. Oculis amissis alba et atra discernere* non possumus, sed bona et mala, 
honesta et turpia, utilia et inutilia—1i17. Cesar, his rebus gestis,’’ legdtos 
civitatum finitimdrum convocavit.—18. Sulpicius consul bello (¢n the war) 
Macedonico Antipatrétam expugnavit puberibusque’® interfectis ac praeda 
ymni militibus concess& (to leave) muros diruit atque urbem incendit.“°— 
19. Anno quingentesimo quinquagesimo ab urbe condita (after the building 
of the city), Sulpicio Galba (et) C. Aurelio Coss., Philippo bellum indictum 
est.—20. Pater meus me puero hanc rem seepe narravit.—21. Rom4ni, Han- 
nibule vivo se nunquam sectiros esse posse existimadbant.—22, Eis invltis, 
a quibus Pharus tenétur, naves Alexandriw portem intrare nequeunt.— 
23. Parvis adhuc rebus**, Romanis virtus tamen militaris magna erat.— 
24. Fulminum opera mira sunt: loculis”’ integris argentum conflatur,”* ma- 
nente vagina” gladius liquescit (becomes liquid).—25. Novimus, solis defec- 
tidnem nonnisi* lund novissima’® fieri (happen) posse—26. Pompéjum tibi 
valde amicum (kind) esse-cognivi (J know), et eo tu consule omnia qux 
voles obtintbis.—27. Solis occésu?* (at) Ariovistus copias suas multis vul- 
neribus et illdtis?’ et acceptis (eupply ab eis) in castra (¢nto the camp) reduxit. 
—28. Cesar dudbus maximis bellis und estate (in one summer) confectis, 
exercitum paullo maturius,”* quam tempus anni postulabat, in hiberna (¢nio 
winter-quarters) deduxit.*° | 

1. While Tiberius reigned (regnére), the Parthians*® were subjected** by 


1 Accidere.—? Transl. fhe besieging ones.—* Conjicere.—‘ A dart, telum.—® A covered 
way, testido.—® To be on hand, adesse.—’ With great energy, vehementer.—® Eclipse.— 
®*To draft.—'!° To decline.—!! To erect.—!23 To kindle.—!5 A funeral pile.—1!4 To ap- 

roach.—!5 To exterminate.—!* To distinguish.—!? To carry out.—)® § 214.—!® Burn.— 
® Res in the plural often is the same as respublica in the sing.—?! Locult, a casket, a box 

ur. tant).—*2 Conflare, to melt. —23 Scabbard.—24 Only.—25A bsol. degree, to be translated 
y exactly.—?* Set (§ 229).—-27 To inflict.—28 Sooner.—?* To lead.—®° Parthi.—3! Domire. 
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the Romans.—2. While the ambassadors of the Grecian states were assem- 
bling,’ the army of the Macedonians? prepared to invade (invadere) Greece. 
—-3. While pleasure rules,’ the greatest virtues are prostrate.-—4. While I 
was staying® with thee (apud te) the vices of Dolabella were unknown to me. 
—d. While they were thus disputing, a lightning struck (¢angere) the ship.— 
6. While this man governs (guberndri), the republic will be safe (salows).— 
7. When a storm’ arises,’ the sails* must be struck (swbducere).—8. The sol- 
diers entered the city, Labiénus leading® (while Labiénus led) the rear rank.” 
—9. The other legions attacked (aggred?) the enemies, while Varro and 
Himilius defended the camp.—10. While thou wast absent, I received two 
letters of Cicero.—11. I should wish, that all these things had been done 
in my presence.—12. Augustus was born while Cicero and Antonius were 
consuls.—13. In (mere ablative) the 249th year after the building of the city 
the kings were expelled at the instigation of Brutus.—14. Octavianus hoped, 
that he by the help of Antonius and Lepidus could take possession” of the 

overnment."—15. All these things were done (gerere), when thou wast a 

oy.—16. This house, while thy father was living, was mine.—17. The 
Helvetians thought (putdre) that against their will no army could enter 
these defiles.‘*—18. Gajus has arrived, not only against my will, but also 
without my knowledge.—19. The captives were cruelly (f@dus) mutilated," 
more than 2000 men being (while they were) witnesses.—20. Horatius Cocles, 
after the bridge had been destroyed (rescindere), crossed the Tiber™ by 
swimming.*—21. Physicians think, that after the cure’ of a discase has 
been discovered,” the remedy has been discovered.—22. After Licinius had 
been murdered (occidere), Constantinus took possession of the empire.— 
23. After Darius, the king of the Persians, had died, Artaxerxes accused 
Cyrus his younger (§ 291, R. 11) brother, of aspiring (that he aspired) to 
the throne. anys Jugurtha, after [his] friends had died, the most of whom 
he had killed himself, was suddenly seized”! by a strange (mirus) insanity.”? 
25. The king thought (evistimare), that after I and my brother had been 
dismissed, he could commit these crimes with impunity (§ 220, R. 6).— 
26. When nobody (§ 249) contradicts, I shall take the liberty (condri) to 
submit (proponere) this whole question to you.—27. After these two most 
difficult labors have been accomplished [by me] in one summer, I shall 
endeavor to finish the other easier ones. 


AFFIRMATIVE SENTENCES AND PARTICLES, 


1. Epistola tua gratissima fuit Tullis mez et mehercule mihi—2. New 
ego homo infelix fui—8. Ne tu malus orator es!—4. Ne ille, medius 
fidius, nescit, parvum hoc lucrum” ingentem” sibi damnum afferre.?*°— 
5. Meministis enim profecto omnium harum rerum.—6. Omnes profecto 
liberi quam servi esse malumus.—?7. Magnum profecto patientizss documen- 
tum dedistis !—8. Hoc sane nunquam credidissem, nisi ipse tu confirmares. 
—9. Gajus redIbit sane, si hoc cognoverit (to arn).—10. Hsec quidem opi- 
nio a philosophis nostris jam diu refutata est.—11. Sempronio quidem nihil 
inexspectatum aut mirabile esse vidétur.—12. Equidem semper existim4&vi, 


1 Conventre.—? See § 152, exc.—* Domin&ri.—* To be prostrate, jacére.—®5 Commovéri, 
* Tempestas.—? Ortri.—® Velum.—* Ducere.—!9 en novissimum.—!! To take posses- 
sion, potiri.—!2 Respublica.—13 Angustis.—!4 Mutilére.—'!5 § 179.—16 To cross by swim- 
ming, trandre.—17 Curatio.—1§ Invenire.—!® Trans. coveting concupiscere) the throne.— 
30 Regnum.—?! Corripere.—?? Dementia.—?* Gain, profit.—*4 Enormous.—?5 To cause. 
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has res multo facilius reprehendi quam emendari posse.—13. Sempronius 
quidem primo respondit, se nihil intellexisse, deinde (§ 261, Rein. 18) se id 
facere non posse; postrémo se jam fecisse.—14. Mihi quidem nihil cxopta- 
tius,! nihil jucundius esse potuit.—15. Omnino errare vidéris.—16. Verbum 
prorsus nullum intelligo.—17. Hoc quidem prorsus intelligo, te domi (aé 
home) manére nolle.—18. Si aliud nihil fieri potest, hoc certe efficiémus, ut 
minore suffragidrum numero quam unquam antea vincdmur.?—19. Hee, si 
laudari non possunt, vituperari certe non debent.—20. Pompéjo certe hoc 
senatus consultum (§ 227) pergratum fuisse vid@tur.—21. Veri nihil dicere 
potes: finge* saltem aliquid commode.‘—22, Si pecuniam mihi dare ne- 
quis, velim consilium saltem des.—23. Mihi quidem etiam Appii Ceci car- 
men Pythagortum’ esse vidétur.—24. Video alios etiam eisdem vitiis dedi- 
tos® esse.—25. Nam qui opibus,’ armis, potentiad® plus valent, adversaridrum 
stultitid et inconstantia® tantum mihi profecisse’® videntur, ut jam (ow) etiam 
auctoritate plus valeant.—26. Nefas est noctre patrise: ergo civi” quoque, 
nam hic pars patrie est: ergo etiam homini, nam hic in majore urbe tibi’” 
civis est. Sen. Ira 61.—27. Ea que docétis exemplis etiam vestris confirmare 
debétis.—28. Velim nobis quoque oratidnem tuam legas.—29. Hac quoque 
& majoribus nostris melius quam a nobis facta sunt.—30. In victoria (¢n 
victory) vel ignavis gloriari licet, adverse res (misfortune) etiam bonos de- 
trectant (degradc).—31. Vel iniquissimam pacem bello justissimo antepdno. 
32. In fidibus* musicOrum™” aures vel minima’® sentiunt (notice).—33. Ma- 
rius vel amicis suis funestus erat.—34. Preeddnes, agro Vibonensi*® depopu- 
lato,” etiam urbem terrtbant.—35. Olim seditio (rebellion) suppliciis’® gra 
vissimis puniebatur ; nunc vero rebelldre vel virtus vidétur.—36. Is quidem 
ita judicat, sed et nobis hec Epictri opinio falsa vidttur.—37. Sempronius 
et Lucilius plus consentiunt, quam existimas; nam et ‘ille existimat, homi- 
num animos nunquam interire.—38. Hoc oppidum magno tantum presidio 
defendi poterit.—389. Scribis, te tris libros mihi misisse; sed unum modo 
acctpi.—40. Si tantummodo cogitare vis, facile invenies, hoc consilium vel 
utrique nostrum pernicidsum fore (that it wil be).—41. Tum demum beate 
vivere potes, si te ipse noveris.—42. Tum demum legati litteras, eis” a rege 
datas, protulérunt (to show).—43. Sempronius hoc imprtmis effici vult, ut 
eadem jura omnibus hominibus reddantur.?°—44. Omnes regidnis nostra 
terres hanc herbam gignunt,” imprimis autem meridiainz.’*—45. Mirum 
me desiderium teunet** urbis, incredibile (supply desiderium) medrum atque 
imprimis tui.7*—46. Nos quidem omnium hominum jura defendimus, pre- 
cipue autem civium nostrérum.—47. Scio te Greecas potissimum litteras 
colere (¢0 like), nostras vero negligere, aut illis certe posthabére (postpone).— 
48. Memini, te his potissimum libris delect&ri, qui non solum pulchra, sed 
etiam utilia propdnunt (‘each)—49. Cesar hec e&** maxime ratione fecit, 
ut mercatores libentius (more readily) provinciam nostram adiIrent (‘o visit). 
—50. Hee conditidnes a legatis rejects sunt, preesertim cum militum iram 


1 Acceptable.—? Vincere, to beat.—* Fingere, to invent.—‘ Decently.— hagorean.— 
* Given.—? Opes, wealth.—® Power.—® Fickleness.—!° Proficere, to gain.—!! Supply no- 
cére nefas est.—'? Literally, is a fellow-citizen to thee; a frequent Latin idiom inretead of 
civis tuus est.—'53 In music (4/erally, in the strings).—?4 A musician.—!5 Supply vilia 
aes as governing noun.—!* Vibonensis, belonging to Vido, an Italian city.—!7 Depopu- 
iri, to devastate. The perfect participle of this word is frequently used in a passive 
sense.—!5 Torture.—!® Why stands here és, and not siti ?—?2° Reddere, to allow.—?! To 
produce.—?? Southern.—?? Desiderium urbis, a desire for the city ; a longing for the city, 
Desiderium me tenet, @ longing holds me, has taken possession of me.—?* § 34, Rem. 7.- 
95 7a ratione, for this reason. 
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timtrent.—51. Si celeriter progredi vis, libros utilis potius quam jucundos 
lege.—52. Itaque non tam (not so much). segre tuli,' quod scribere impeditus 
fuissem, sed potius leetatus sum.—53. Omnes fere, qui morbo aliquo labora- 
bant,? ab hoc potissimum medico curari? volébant.—54. Terraérum distantize 
nunc peene sublate (annihilated) sunt, ut (90 that) vel remotissimas* regiones 
oculis fere vidére aut manibus attingere® videamur.—655. Hoc vulnus prope 
fatale fuit—56. Hoc non tam me, quam te delectabit, qui illfus loci prope 
in conspectu (én sight) es.—57. Duo fere militum millia interfecta sunt ac 
tria circiter millia vulnerdta.—58. Has nugas satis fere audIvi.—59. Heec 
vix a sapientissimis, multo minus a barbaris atque indoctis intelligi queunt. 
—60. Nulla fortasse inventio® generi huméno utilior fuit, quam illa, qua 
libros imprimere’ docémur. | , 

1. Nothing, by Hercules, can ever induce (adducere) me, to change ( 
mere) ny political views.°—2. Verily, Corrucius, thou art a kind accuser.’— 
8. I indeed (unquestionably) was lucky,” to” have seen that man just at’? 
this time.—4. Indeed that man is an honest thief!—5. To oppress a free 
state is a great crime indeed !—6. To know one’s self (§ 281) is difficult 
indeed !—7. Thou canst imagine (cogitdre) no absurder thing indeed, than 
a grown (pubes) [man], treating puerile [things]—8. 7his man indeed will 
keep (prestdre), what he promises (§ 369, R. 28).—9. Gajus indeed seems to 
be satisfied’* with (oy) this —10. I, on my part, have always thought (eazsti- 
médre), that a wise [man] can never be unhappy.“—11. Gajus declared, that 
he, on his part, could be induced by. nothing, to do this—12. This is alto- 
gether the same as (§ 369) you have said before—13. This opinion seems 
to me entirely erroneous.—14. If we make the attack, our soldiers certainly 
will be beaten (oincere).—15. Copernicus certainly did not know, that this 
theory (rutio) had already been advanced (proponere) by Hipparchus.— 
16. If any one at all can perform this business, Brutus certainly will be 
able [to do it]—17. If nothing else has been effected by these struggles (cer- 
tamen), this at least seems to have been gained,” that our republic can never 
be dissevered”* or divided.—18. Thou hast refused to act thyself: tell (dv- 
cere) at least thy opinion.—19. Also Ceesar had the same opinion.—20. This 
is understood (perspicere) also by us.—21. I shall add also this, that many 
[things] are repugnant” to our neighbors,’® which to us, on our part, seem 
entirely tolerable® and even good.—22. Even se brother has censured thy 
proceedings.?°—23. Our citizens are well received (excipere) even by the most 
remote nations (gens).—24. A good ( probus) man defends even [his] enemies, 
[but] a bad (¢mprobus) man slanders”? even his best friends (§ 355, R. 2).— 
25. I should wish, that this would also happen (evenire) to ua—26. Brutus 
said the same thing ; but even Ads? opinion may (can) easily be refuted. — 
27. This crime can** have been committed only by some cowardly [man].— 
28. That question can be solved (solwere) by the greatest scholars only.— 
29. Only this I intended to remark (monére), that our adherents” at least 
have never acknowledged (agnoscere) that law.—30. This man avers (ajo), 
that he has paid*® 3000 sesterces (P. L, p. 183), while (cum with subjunctive) 


1 Zigre ferre, quod, to be sorry for.—* Labordre, to be troubled.—* Curdre, to treat.— 
4 Remote.—® To reach, touch.—® Discovery.—’? To print.—® Political views, sensus in re- 
public& (see Cic, Fam. 12, 15).—® Accus&tor.—!° Fortunatus.—!! er (with subj.)}—13 Aé 
a time, tempore.—}3 Contentus.—!4 Miser.—15 To be gained, addiici, ut.—}* To dissever, 
sejungere.—!? To be repugnant, repugnire.—!* Finitimus.—!* Ferendus.—?° A proceed- 
ing, gestum.—?! To slander, detrectaére.—22 Trane. the opinion of this one.—*? Transl 
could be committed.—34 Homo.—*5 Numerare. | a 
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the treasury’ has received (acctpere) two thousand only.—31. Then only 
shall we be happy, if we shall prefer (anteponere) the commands ( precep- 
tum) of God to our pleasures.—32. Then only did Liscus, encouraged?’ by 
the address? of Ceesar, disclose* what (§ 369, R. 27) he had concealed® before. 
—33. Say only the word, [and] we gratify thy wishcs.°—34. The general 
exhorted the soldiers, but especially the centurions,’ to (wt) search* most 
carefully® the forest.—35. Lelius had selected’® just “zs place, because he 
mtended to live as quietly as possible.—36. Chiefly by these reasons I have 
been induced, to embrace (suscipere) the cause of Roscius.—37. If it seems 
strange” to somebody, that (injin. clause) just I have undertaken this busi- 
ness, I should wish you to understand, that nobody else was willing to 
expose (odjicere) himself to so great a danger.—38. I believe, that you are 
willing to gratify my wishes, especially since the war, which is imminent 
(tmpendére) to the republic, can be prevented ( prohiére) by me only (§ 278). 
—39. The enemy can never cross this line (finds plur.), especially if our 
generals are watchful (vgilans) and attentive.—40, Our fellow-citizens have 
always been exceedingly partial’? to this man.—41. We rather™ hear that 
we ourselves, than that others are praised.—42. Then we saw the very flame 
of civil discord or rather of war.—43. By this naval battle the power” of 
the Athenians was almost destroyed (erstinguere).—44. Almost nobody will 
deny, that these conditions were entirely fair—45. The laws almost of no 
state are as free as ours.—46. These laws are now nearly obliterated” and 
forgotten.“—47. We have lost quite enough money.—48. Cesar explained 
his opinion chiefly with these words :—49. This city is about 20,000 paces 
(§ 311) distant.—50. When these [events] transpired (evenire) we were al- 
most in sight of the Gallic shore—51. In (dy) this skirmish’ the enemies 
lost quite 400 [in] killed and about 2000 prisoners (captus).—52, The Gauls 
complained especially (querz) that (quod with subj.) almost in their sight 
their towns were pillaged (dzripere), their fields devastated and their wives 
and children carried away (abducere).—53. The sight of nothing perhaps 
has delighted me nore, than the triumphal procession (¢riuwmphus) of our 
general.—54. The soldiers were so few, that they scarcely filled (complére) 
one ship. 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES AND PARTICLES. 


1. Newtonius haud mediocri*® sane ingenio, totam hanc ratidnem (theory) 
excogitavit."—2. Hostes milites nostros aggredi ausi non sunt.—3. Ceesar 
éduos graviter vituperavit, ie tam propinquis hostibus, frumentum 
ab eis missum non esset.—4. Liscus respondit, se hoc facere non potuisse, 
quum frumentum in agris (77 the fields) matirum”* non esset.—5. Ariovistus 
Ceesari respondet, copias suas hostem non veréri.—6. Magnum est nomen 
ejus, qui non manibus, sed vapdre”’ nos laborare docuit.—?7. Gajus non 
me, sed te invitavit—8. Liber iste, qui tunc omnibus notus erat, nunc 
fere non legitur.—9. Ne barbari quidem talia credunt.—10. Ne summi qui- 
dem homines has res explandre possunt.—11. Si ejusmodi laborem sus- 
cipere velles, ne Herculis quidem vires tibi sufficerent.27—12. Ceesari hoc 


1 Ararium.—? To encourage, adducere.—* Oratio.—‘ Proponere.—5 Tacére.—® Gratify 
thy wishes ; tranal. ce) behavior (morem) to thee.—’ Centurio.—® Peracrutari.— 
? Careful, diligens.—!° Deligere.—!! Mirus.—'2 To be partial, indulgére.—!4 The Latin 
connects here polius with the emphatic word in the clause.—'4 Opes (plur.)—15 Obliterit- 
tus.—-16 Obiltus.—!7 Certimen.—!8 Haud mediocris, no little.—!* Discover.—?° Ripe. 
91 Steam.—** To be sufficient. 
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opus ne incipere quidem licuit.—13. A. Si hoc ita est, tribuni plebis cur& 
bunt,’ ut jus tuum? tibi a populo reddatur.’ B. At tribfini plebis me né 
auditrunt quidem !—14. Labiénus, quum Cesar nondum adesset, proclium 
differre constituit.—15. Nattirs leges a mortalibus mutari nullo modo pos- 
sunt.—16. His rationibus Epictiri opinio probari omnino non potest.—17. 
Exploratéres* Ceesari nuntidrunt, se nihil omniIno vidisse—18. Nullum 
omnino negotium invito deo fieri potest.—19. Nihil omnino perficere scitis. 
—20. Nullum unquam militem Alcibiade fortidrem noveramus.—21. Dux 
existimadvit, hostis jam fugere, neque nostr6rum impetum sustinére posse.— 
22. Lucullus belli gloriam imprimis appetivit,’ neque minus glories quam 
divitidrum cupidus erat.—23. Hoc sane quam diligentissime faciam, neque 
a@ me ulla res, que quidem tibi cure erit,° negligétur.—24. Oppidani neque 
muros defendere, neque oppidum hostibus tradere voluérunt.—25. Consul, 
postquam vidit, urbem neque vi neque dolo capi posse, obsididnem relin- 
quere (to raise) constituit—26. Captivos inermIs interficere nec debémus 
nec volumus.—27. Gajus hoc opus non modo non fintvit, sed ne inchoavit 
quidem.—28. Hi juvenes non modo timidi non sunt, sed etiam audaces ac 
temerarii fieri videntur.—29. Ego autem ita sentio, Latinam linguam non 
modo non indpem,’ sed locupletidrem® esse quam Grecam. Cic. Fin. 1, 3, 
10. —80. Non modo res (the event) me non fefellit,” sed ne dies quidem.— 
81. Non modo eternam, sed ne diuturnam’® quidem gloriam asseciitus est. 
—32. His rationibus non modo sapientis, sed ne insipientis quidem decipere 
potes.—33. Ea enim est con&tus, que ei non modo dignitatis, sed ne liber- 
titis quidem partem?! relinquunt.—34. Nihil menti tam nefarium est, quam 
voluptas. Nec enim libidine dominante recte cogitdre possumus.—35. In- 
terea rex aliquot Illyria oppida expugnaverat et Thraciam invadere voluit. 
Nec vero Lacedemonii quievére."*—36. Dux Aristidem A®tdlis auxilium 
ferre jussit. Neque tamen hic, invito rege, obsididnem relinquere voluit.— 
87. Curdre deb@mus, ne benignitas’* nostra major sit quam faculta&tes 
(means).—38. Rogo te, ne ejusmodi nugis vitam’consimas.4*—39, Dux hec 
preecépit,’> ne quis militum se nescio navis relinquere posset.—40. Csesar 
omnis equos amovéeri'* jussit, ne cui ulla fugee spes reliqua esset.."—41. Heec 
Ceesar ed maxime ratione fecit, ne quid ab hostibus serio (§ 69) susciper®- 
tur.—42. Copie flumen transi@runt, ne ab hostibus circumirentur.’°—43. 
Non punlImus homines quia peccdrunt, sed ne peccent.—44. Socrates ita 
locfitus est, ut non supplex aut reus, sed magister aut dominus (ruler) judi- 
cum esse viderétur.—45. Heec queestio tam difficilis vidttur, ut a nobis qui- 
dem solvi non possit.—46. Dux milites hortdtus est, ne deficerent,’’ neve 
hostis fugientis vincere paterentur.—47. Timé@bam, ne evenirent ea, que 
accidtrunt (came to pass).—48. Ceesar postulavit, ne Germadnos frumento 
neve alid re adjuvdrent.—49. Video te omnis labdres subire, ac timco ut 
sustineas (¢os).—50. Vereor, ut pons ille satis firmus sit.—51. Non vereor, ne 
hunc labdrem ferre”® non possis.—52. Hannibalem non magis (§ 412) bar- 
barum quam Scipidnem fuisse credo.—53. Alcibiadem non tam perfidum 


1To take care.—? Jus suum (meum, tuum, etc.), literally: one’s (my, thy, etc.) right, 
or, as we say in English: justice. The word justitia can only be used in an abstract 
sense.—3 To render.—‘ Scout.—> To covet.—® Que quidem tibi cure erit, Such, at lcast, 
as you will care for.—? Poor.—® Rich.—® Res me non fallit, 1 am not deceived in a thing. 
The negation often is retained, when the common predicate is expressed in the first ot 
the codrdinate members.—!° Lasting.—!! The part of freedom: that is: the state, the 
condition of freedom.—!? Quiescere, to remain quiet.—!5 Benevolence.—}4 Consumere, to 
squander away.—!> Hee precépil, gave these directions.—!*° Amovére, to remove.—!? fe 
biguum esse, to be left.—!*® To outflank.—!® Deficere, to fail._—?° To endure. — 
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atque impium, quam levem! et imprudentem, non tam negligentem quam 
incuridsum? fuisse novimus.—54. Themistocles non minus celeriter gessit? 
res quam excogitdvit..—55. Scio, te, quum hec fierent, nondum natum?® 
fuisse. Non ergo que nunc ais vera esse possunt. 


1. Thou hast undertaken no difficult business indeed.—2. It was not al- 
lowed to the Gauls, to import wine.—3. Thy friends do not desist from slan- 
dering us.—4. The Senate is not accustomed (§ 342, R. 4) to make (¢nferre) 
war on (to) the weak.—5. The soldiers did not suspect, that the mountain 
was already occupied by the enemies.—6. The soldiers could not be in- 
duced, to (wt) renew the attack.—7. The enemies, since they had not been 
assisted (adjucdre) by jtheir] allies, could not sustain the attack of our 
legions.—8. Lucilius felt, that not Sulpicius, but he, was designated by the 
speaker (ordtor).—9. They said, that they did not fear the enemy, but the 
bad roads,® and the vastness’ of the forests.—10. Themistocles was not less 
distinguished® by [his] diligence, than by the quickness of [his] mind.— 
11. Thus 50,000 of the barbarians were beaten by no more than 10,000 of 
our soldiers.—12. So great a fear suddenly seized (occupdre) the army, that 
the souls and minds of all were not slightly (medzocriter) disturbed.—13. We 
have not yet learned (discere), that by battles and wars the lot (fatum) of 
the human race is ameliorated.’—14. Not even by the greatest scholars can 
future [things] be foreknown (prescire), unless they'® have been deter- 
mined” by certain laws of nature—15. Gajus could not even understand 
these words, but Sempronius did (facere) almost everything he had been 
directed [to do].—16. The laws of nature are of that kind,’ that they can- 
not at all be violated with impunity.—17. The soldiers of the allies com- 
plained (quert) that (qvod with subj.) they had not received any booty at 
all._—18, The general saw, that he could by no means break (perfringere) 
the battle-line of the enemies.—19. The soldiers saw, that they could not 
find any provisions at all._—20. We know, that nobody ever was wiser than 
Plato.—21. We never knew (novisse) any greater scholar than Varro.—22. 
No less than 10,000 of our soldiers were killed or wounded; nor was this 
battle more destructive’ to us than to the enemies.—23. Czesar saw, that 
this was dangerous to the Roman people, and did not think (¢zistimare), 
that they ought (debére) to tolerate (fer7e) the arrogance of Ariovistus.— 
24. We perceived,'*-that the enemies were retreating,’® and that none of 
them dared to show [their] faces’® to our soldiers.—25. It is known,’’ that 
the Scythians are barbarians, and that no arts at all are practised’® by 
them.—26, Nothing is more remarkable’® than this battle, and never did 
so small a band* crush”’ so great a power (opes).—27. These [men] could 
neither control’? their faces,?* nor sometimes restrajn™* tears,—28. Ariovistus 
remarked (dicere) to Caesar, that he declined” neither his (Czsar’s) friend- 
ship, nor that of the Roman pcople,—29, The officers”® declared, that they 
neither dared to leave the town without Ceesar’s will, nor were able to 
defend the walls, if the enemies should make (sudj. imperf.) an attack with 
(oy) all troops.—30. The most renowned citizens not only did not disgrace,?” 


1 Fickle.—? Careless.—-* Gerere, to carry out.—* To conceive.—> Natus, born; here used 
a8 a predicative adjective. Nutum s/utsse is not a perfect infinitive of nasci.—* Bad roads, 
vidrum angustie.—’ Magnitido.—® To be distinguished, prest&re.—® Translate; is made 
better.—!?° 7yanst. unless which are determined.—!! DefinIre.—!2 7ransl.;: are those 
(is, ea, id).—1* Funestus.—!4 Animadvertere.—'® Jo retreat, se recipere.—!*Qs, in the 
sing.—!? Constat, with an infinitive clause.—!* Exercére.—1® Nobilis.—?° Manus. —-*! Pro- 
sternere,--**Fingere.~-29 Vultus (sing. in Latin).—®* Tenére.—25 Repudiare.-~3* Dux.— 
8? Contaminire. 
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but even honored’ themselves by the blood of Saturninus and Flaccus.— 
31. But the general did not only not pursue the fleeing enemies, but not 
even followed [them].—32. We accused Gracchus, but thee we not only 
cannot accuse, but not even censure.—33. I believe, that these not only are 
not wise, but not even sane.—34. These words were useless; for the sol- 
diers were unwilling to deliver their general to his adversaries.—35. I em- 
ploy thy Sulpicius to everything; for I do not think (judicare) that any of 
thy relatives? is more prudent, nor more attached’ to me.—36. Our horse- 
men returned (7evertt), after they had pursued the first battle-line of the 
enemies for some time;* but they had not perceived® that the centre® had 
in the mean time’ occupied the town.—37. We must praise, but not cen- 
sure these efforts’ of the young men.—38. Pyrrhus tried to bribe Fabricius ; 
the latter, however, could not be induced to betray his country.—39. Cesar 
gave orders (¢mperdre) to his soldiers, not to throw (conjicere) any dart at 
all—40. Ariovistus said, that he was not so barbarous (barbarus), as not to 
know, that the Romans had never before carried (ferre) help to the Aidu- 
ans.—41. Ariovistus demanded, that Cesar should bring’ no foot-soldier 
[with him].—42. Cesar demanded, that Ariovistus should return the hos- 
tages, that he should not trouble’® the Ai:duans [any] longér (amplius), nor 
make war on the latter and their allies—43. Cwsar did this, lest it might? 
be said, that he had circumvented (circumvenire) Ariovistus by treachery.— 
44, Cesar was afraid, that the Germans might be troublesome” to our pro- 
vince.—45. I admonish you, never to (that you, etc.) lose’*® [your] courage 
by anybody’s injury.—46. We demand, that nobody be accused for having 
embraced’* the cause of the enemies.—47. I am afraid, that some one of 
you also may have this opinion—48. The general published,” that no 
(§ 263, foll.) wine should be given to the soldiers, and that no sutlers’* 
should enter (adire) the camp.—49. I am afraid, that I cannot accomplish 
what I have undertaken.—50. I am not afraid, that you should not accom- 
plish this business.—51. The soldiers were afraid, that Scipio’s wound was 
mortal.?7—52. I think (ezistimdre) that Sempronius was as little skilled?® 
(§ 298) in (of) military art, as Varro.—53. I accuse thee of this crime as 
little as [I would] the king himself—54. I think that Sempronius was not 
so much incompetent” as unhappy.”*—55. I know that you have fought as 
(negatively) bravely as we ourselves.—56. What”? thou hast promised” (to 
me is worthless.?7 Therefore I shall not follow** thy way.—57. The gene 
declared, that he had not intended to diminish the pay of the soldiers. 


IMPERATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. Cela iram tuam, et dic, si quid mali fecimus.—2. Abi, Parmeni, et me 
venisse nuntia !—3. Salve, mi frater, gaudco te advenisse—4. Mitte?® hunc 
virum, obsecro, aut me abire sine.—5. Ora, quse exoptas ;?* dabo !—6, Redde 
mihi, O Vare, legidnes meas !—7. Audite, di, audIte! obruite ira vestra sce- 
leratum?’ istum !—8. Si irdti estis, O di, me potius punite, quam patriam 
meam !—9. Val@te, liberi, et que meditamini audacter ac fortiter exsequi- 


1 Honesti&re.—? Propinguus.—® Attached to, amans with gen.—‘ For some time, aliquam~- 
diu.—® Animadvertere.—® Centre, media acies.—? Interim.—® Studium.—® Adducere.— 
10 Lacesgerc.—!! Posse.—!2 Molestus.—!3 Demittcre.—!4 Suscipere.—!§ Edicere.—!* A 
sutler, lixa.—!” Mortifer.—!® Peritus.—!* Incipax.—?° Infélix.—*! (Those things , which. 
—?3 Pollicéri.—3* Worthless, nullus.—?4 Insequi.—?® Mittere, to send away.—? tare, 
to desire.—?? Villain, 
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mini !—10. Confitére culpam tuam, mi fili, neve amplius’ cunctdre !—11. 
Vide,? ne hoc negotium male perficias.—12. Fac ut celeriter proficiscaris, 
neque enim multum tibi temporis restat.*—13. Cette manus, veteremque 
amicitiam renovate |—14. Cedo hoc poculum ;‘ est enim meum.—15. Scito 
me quam avidissime adventum tuum exspectare.—16. Tu vero eis rebus 
contentus esto, quas Deus tibi concessit.—17. Laurus Apollini sacra esto !— 
18. Cornelius et Sallustius sequis (at) partibus herédes sunto.—19. Si quis 
intestato® moritur, nec liberos habet, agndtus® proximus familiam’ habéto.— 
20. Ne hominem necato, neve furtum committito. —21. Ne alitna appeti- 
veris; tuis® contentus esto.—22. Imperator hoc® edictum (edict) propo- 
suit :"* Ne milites arma sua neve vestimenta vendant; ne duces” plus tris 
servos equosve habeant.—23. Fac ut bono equéque animo” sis, optimaque 
speres.'*—24. Nolite enim putdre, eos qui aliquid impii sceleratique™* com- 
miserint ardentibus Furidrum teedis*® perterréri—25. Noli veréri, ne ei mo- 
lestus sim,™* qui te tantopere diligit—26. Noltte unquam putare, me optatis” 
vestris contrarium esse.—27. Noli putare, me culquam longidres quam tibi 
epistolas scribere.—28. Velim tabellarios”® certos” instituatis,?° ut quotidie 
aliquas litteras accipiam.—29. Ut nunc se res habent,”' te neve navibus neve 
vise commiseris.*—30. Valetudini tantum diligentie adhibe,” quantum me 
desiderare scis.—81. Cave existimes me quicquam audisse, nisi** quod a te 
ipso cognéovi.—32. Nisi eum gravissime punivero, me esse dicito ignavis- 
simum (‘he greatest coward).—33. Ne quis propius accédat, quam impera- 
t6ris edicto concessum est.—34. Resistito, si prefectus Lucium gravius mul- 
tabit quam legibus sanctum™ est.—35. Accédant™ captivi, sententiamque 
a judicibus latam”™” audiant !—386. Me scito omnem meum labdrem consu- 
mere in (devote to) tu& salite.—37. Sic semper vivamus, ut injurias per- 
pee quam inferre** malimus.—88. Sempronius reliquos exhortdtur, ne la- 

oribus succumbant.—89. Aces Datami dixit, ne ab exercitu decederet.— 
40. Consul Fulvio scripsit, ut exercitum statim deduceret.**—41. Sed eos 
moneo, desinant furere.**°—42. Quid vis faciam ?—43. Cave hoc facias !— 
44. Fac ne hoc negotium amplius differas ! 


1. Pray, add this to thy innumerable favors,™ to (ut) attend*™ to the in- 
tercsts* of my son us far as** thou wilt be able—2. But thou, pursue (con- 
gequi) that glory which always inflamed* thee, with (dy) all care (diligen- 
ta) and energy (éndustria)—3. Send as soon as possible thy slave Pollex 
away, if he has not yet departed (orafietson) 4 Help (adjuvdre) us as 
much as (§ 315, R. 17) you can with thy advice, and never forget, that 
nothing can be more pleasant to us.—5. But thou, if thou lovest us all, and 
especially me, thy teacher, strengthen (confirmare) thy health.—6. Sosias 


1 Any longer.—* Vidére with ut or ne means: (to take care, that (or od) comeuiine is 
done.—® Residre, to be left.—4 Goblet.—5 Without a will.—* Kindred. ut the word 

agnitus has no corresponding term in English. Agni are all those whi either are under 

the same paternal power, or would be under it, if not the death of the father had dissolved 

the relation. Thus married daughters, and all children emancipated from paternal power, 

were not agnati, but cognati, in reaae to the rest of the family.—’ Extate.—§ Why is not 

& phrase with res used ?—® The following.—)° To publish.—/! Officers.—!2 Of cheerful 

mind.—!5 The Latin says: fo hope the best. We say: *‘ to hope for the best.”’—!4 Wicked. 

—15 Torch.—!* Molestum esse often means ‘to harm,”’ ‘** to inconvenience.”’—1!7 Optatum, | 
a wish.—1!® Letter-carrier.—19 Regular.—?° Instituere, to appoint.—?! Ut nunc se res ha- 

dent, as matters now stand.—2? To intrust, to trust.—?3 To devote.—4 Nisi quod, except 

what.—?5 Sancire, to sanction.—?* Accedere, to approach.—?? Sententiam Jerre, to pro- 

nounce a sentence.—?* To inflict.—?*® Deducere, to withdraw (eomething).—%° To be in- 

sane.—*! Beneficium.—? Consulere.—*3 Jnderesis, res (plur.)—*4 As far as, quoad.—5 In- 

fammire.—** To send away, mittere. 
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tells me, that thou hast lost much money. But be of good cheer,’ and do 
( facere) everything to (ut) recover? it—7. Close? the bargain,‘ if thou canst; 
for I am afraid, that it will be nothing (nullus), if thou tarriest..—8. There- 
fore follow me, O soldiers, and remember, that our ancestors (§ 3538, R. 3 

have beaten larger armies with (by) less troops.—9. Select® [each of you 

(§ 259) nine soldiers, similar to yourselves.’—10. But if fortune will be 
doubtful, seek® (you) death rather in (dy) battle than in flight—11. Thou 
shalt fear (verérz) God more than men.—12. Thou shalt teach the igno- 
rant.—13. Thou shalt honor’ thy father and thy mother.—14 You shall 
strengthen’ the weak, but admonish those (§ 356) that have no (not) faith. 
—15. Farewell, O Sulpicius, and continue to love me.—16. Be welcome, 
O fellow-citizens, and come in.“—17. Add (circumlocution by fac) more to 
thy liberality,” than thou takest away."—18. But thou, instruct’ thyself, 
as by those studies (a7s), to which thou always hast been devoted,” so espe- 
cially by the imitation (¢mitatio) of that man, whom we all love so much.— 
19. Know this one [thing]: If thow only (modo) wilt remain to me, I shall 
not believe that I am altogether unhappy (miser).—20. No citizen shall 
keep (habére) more than two dogs !—21. The welfare of the people shall be 
the highest (suprémus) law for (to) the consuls.—22. The rights of the gods 
of the dead” shall be sacred.—23. The citizens shall preserve (servdre) the 
usages” of [their] fathers.—24. The Vestal’® Virgins shall guard the eternal 
fire of the public hearth.”"—25. Not only the heavenly”® gods shall be wor- 
shipped (colere), but [those] also, who by their merits have become gods, 
fash Hercules, Castor, Pollux, and Quirtinus.—26. May each one believe, 
that he is protecting by [his] arms not his own body, but his wife and chil- 
dren ; and may he not only think (agitdre) [of ] domestic cares, but ponder”? 
{on] this, that (¢nf. clause) the Roman Senate and people are looking 
(tntuért) [upon] our band (manws).—27. Let thy signature™* be a testimony 
of thy [own] will,?* not the tool** of that of others.—28: Let it be known 
(cognitus) to the whole province, that (inf. clause) the welfare, fame, chil- 
dren, and fortunes of all are most dear to thee. —29. Restrain (suljunetive), 
I pray thee, thy tongue, and do not allow (committere) that (ut) the feelings” 
of the citizens are hurt”* by thy anger.—30. Let only those be employed by 
thee, to whom the habits (mos) of men will be best known.—381. Let us re- 
ward the general by a most magnificent”’ gift—32. Do not wonder, that 
(tnf. clause) I recommend these things to thee.—33. Do not censure Sulpi- 
cius, that (quod with subj.) he concealed”® all this —384. Do not (by cave) 
undertake more than thou canst carry out (efficere)—_35. May my exhorta- 
tion®® never seem causeless** or rashly*? conceived*? to thee.—36. May the 
citizens not be frightened by this threatening™ paper (litter@).—37. Let 
nothing hinder you from laying down™* [your] arms.—38. If he asks (70- 
gare, fut.-perf.) answer that you are ready to follow.—39. If he will require 
[it], do not do [it].—40. The magistrates of the people shall neither ac- 
cept (capere) nor make (dare) gifts [style of law].—41. Do nat adore images, 


1 To be of good cheer, bono animo esse.—? Recipere.—*® Conficere.—4 Nerotium.—5® Mo- 
riri.—® Deligere.—’ This word ix a simple reflexive here (§ 280, R. 7 ae Oppetere.—® Co- 
Jere.—!° Confirmare.—!! 7 come in, introtre.—!2 Munificentia.—'* Demere, to take away. 
—14 Erudire.—!5 Zo be devoted, studére.—!* The gods of the dead, di manes (plur. fant ; 
supposed sing., manes).—'? Ritua, 4th dec].—!® Vestalis.—1* Focus.—2?° Celestis.—2?! 
ponder, animo reputare,—?? The Latin says ring (seal), instead of signature: anulus or 
ennulus.—?® Voluntas.——?4 Minister.—25 Animi.—2* Offendere.—2? nificus.—?3 Tacére, 
—* Cohortatio.—*° Indnis.—*! Temere.—*? Zo conceive, suscipere,—*? Minax,—**4 Zo lay 
down, deponere. 
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nor worship (cvlere) more than one god.—42. Do not (by fac) stain! th 
writings’ with (by) false statements.*—43. The ambassadors brought word* 
to Lucilius, not to suffer (s¢vere) his army to rest’ longer (amplius, § 312) 
than one day.—44. Pompey wrote to his lieutenant’ that they should re- 
treat,” and not engage rashly in® battle—45. Cesar admonished his [sol- 
diers}, to restrain their impatience, and wait’ till he himself gave the signal 
(signum) for (of) battle.—46. Thou wishest (velle) me to (émperative clause) 
do nothing; but I shall not gratify thee (morem gerere with dative). 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 


1. Num ego te ditior sum ?—2. Tune tardus es, si discere debes, sed celer, 
si ludere vis ?—3. Num Nero clementior fuit Ceesare ?—4. Nonne Marius 
major fuisset si minus diu’® vixisset ?—5. Num Spartani tam eruditi fuére, 
quam Athenienses ?—6. Num tu sceleritum illum Hannibali comparabis, 
quorum hic ingrétam patriam semper adamifvit,"’ ille vero gratam pene 
perdidit ?—7. Num quis consilia nostra hostibus prodidit ?—8. Num cujus 
vestigia” invenisti?—9. Num recte’* Cesari anteponimus Alexandrum, quo- 
rum alter humanitdte ac temperantia’™ vel inimicissimos conciliadvit, alter 
iracundiaé vel amicissimos sustulit ?“—10. Credisne tu tale me facinus perpe- 
trasse ?—11. Num quid novi audisti, mi fili ?—12. Censen’tu, tantum illlus 
hominis fuisse® ingenium, ut vel summos veterum superdret? Ita prorsus. 
—13. Attulistine tu librum, quem mihi heri pollicitus es? Sane quidem.— 
14. Nonne cum nuper rusticaremini, libros illos accepistis quos Gajus vobis 
misit? Accepimus sane.—15. Nonne satius est (§ 290, R. 6), bene parta” 
amittere, quam male parta tentre (to keep)? Omnino.—16. Nonne consuevé- 
runt (§ 342, R. 4) di immortales, improbis diuturnidrem™ interdum impuni- 
tatem?’* concedere, ut gravius”® eos postea puniant? Ita sane est.—17. Num 
hostes copias nostras victrunt? Immo vero, fugdti sunt.—18. Num hic 
homo causam habet justam ? Immo vero, justissimam.—19. Utrum Stoicos”? 
sequéris, qui summum bonum virttitem esse ajunt, an Epictirum, qui bona 
omnia solé voluptate definit ?—20. Voluptatesne fugere”* an expetere** de- 
bemus ?—21. Gajumne an Sempronium negotio illi adhibuisti ?—22. Judices 
improbum illum civem utrum condemndrunt, annon ?—23. Hostesne lega- 
tos pacem rogaétum mistrunt, annon ?—24, Num quid tant& petulantia 
(recklessness) mali factum est ? Immo multum boni.—25. Nonne Gajus jam- 
diu rediit? OmniIno, sed rursus abiit.—26. Cujusnam opera ac studio hoc 
opus tam egregie perfectum est ?—27. Utri palmam (pr7ze) datis, Sophocli 
an Kuripidi ?—28. Utrum majiérem fuisse credis, Ceesaremne an Hanniba- 
lem ?—29. Cufnam hunc casum accidisse dixisti ?—30. Ubinam exercitum 
nostrum pugnasse credis ?—31. Unde colligitis™* solem majGrem esse quam 
lunam ?—82,. Quonam hostium exercitus profectus est ?—83. Cur Philip- 
pum Alexandro antepdnis ?—34. Quid cunctaris ? cur pon respondes ? quid 
auxilii exspectas ? quamdiu audacia tua nos elidet ?"°—35. Quotusquisque 


1 Contaminare —? Scriptum.—® Sententia.—‘ Jo bring word, dicere.—® Quiescere.— 
6 Legatus.—7 Se recipere.—® Jo engage in battle, prelium committere.—® Haspecitdre with 
dum (till) and subj.—!° Minus diu, !ess long; for a shorter time. The Latins like to ex- 
pres« the comparativer of negative time-adverba by minus, as: minus scepe, less often, or 
more rarely. The adverbs rarius or 6revius in this sense are hardly ever found.—}! To 
Jove.—!3 Vestigium, a trace.—!3 Justly.—14 Moderation.—15 Tollere, to destroy.—!* The 
rule $391 is rarely observed, when the predicate infinitive is in the perfect.—17 Parere, to 
acquire. To the absolute participle supply the word ‘* property.’’-—!® Diuturnus, long (of 
ly oe ia aaa Harder.—?! The Stoics.—?? To shun.—?* To seek.—?4 To infer. 
_ oO mock. 
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‘§ 261, R. 16) enim doctring prestat, ill4 quidem' que hominibus prosit ? — 
3U. Quale negotium qualibus sociis suscepisti?—37. Quam multi vero ne 
hoc quidem intelligunt !—38. Quid primum querar ?* aut unde potissimum, 
judices, ordiar? aut quod aut a quibus auxilium petam ? 

1. Am I as rich and powerful‘ as thou?—2. Art thou accustomed to 
weep, if something unpleasant happens (accidere) to thee ?—3. Was Socrates 
silent when he was accused of impiety **—4. Will not Brutus see thee 
when he returns (§ 347) ?—5. Were the soldiers sad, after they had he 
that the general had returned ?—6. Has any one ever heard anything more 
absurd ’—7. Has he been slain (éollere) by somebody’s treachery ?—8. Do 
you know (nosse) somcbody who is able to do this ?—9. Didst thou carry 
(ferre) anything else, when Sulpicius met* thee? I did not.—10. Doest 
thou not believe, that Gajus has lost more than 2000 sesterces? I do.—11. 
Does not, while (adl. abs.) the war lasts,’ all trade’ lie down ? Unquestion- 
ably.—12. Didst thou see that man, whom I had pointed out® to thee? I 
did.—13. Do you think (putdére), that all this has happened accidentally 
(§ 69)? By no means.—14. Didst thou say, that I could do this better than 
any one else? Certainly, I did—15. Is it not better to proceed a little 
(§ 311) slower, than to ruin everything by undue (xémius) haste ??° By all 
means.—16, Did Gajus obtain” the first place? No, but the second.—17. 
Is Sulpicius a better scholar than Sejus? Not only this, but he is the best 
of all—18. Does the accused confess, that he has committed that murder 
(cedes)? On the contrary, he ae eal an Do you wish rather, that we 
are your encmies or your friends? Neither (§ 246).—20. Do you intend to 
seek’? [your] safety by flight, or to dic, fighting bravely ?—21. Have these 
things been done in thy presence or absence ?—22. Wilt thou leave the city 
directly, or wilt thou wait till thy brother returns ?—23. Do you think, that 
you can endure (ferre) these hardships, or not?—24. Will it be possible 
($ 18, R. 2) to bend (flectere) the will of this man, or not ?—25. Who (§ 243, 
RK. 5) do you think has spoken better, Sulpicius or Sempronius ?—26. Whose 
chance (spes) do you think is better, [that] of Grant (§ 58, R. 4) or [that] of 
Seymour (Semorus) ?—27. Whom did you say, you expected so long (§ 70)? 
—28. Whose words didst thou quote,’* when I saw thee the other day ?*— 
29. By which reasons hast thou been induced, to take” so serious a resolu- 
tion ?—30. To whom did Gajus rent” his farm ??7—31. What do you wish 
to be done ?—32. At what o’clock (§ 25, It. 16) did Ceesar arrive? At nine. 
—33. At (by) what an expense’® did Gajus give” the last (proximus) games ? 
At about a million of sesterces.—34. How often (§ 258) did not Cesar say, 
that he rather wished, that (¢nf. clause) a guilty”® [person] should escape,”? 
than that an innocent one should be punished !—35. How will it be pos- 
sible to settle (§ 37) these difficulties of the republic?—36. To how relent- 
less*? an enemy have we left our affairs !—87. How much (§ 311) more 
certain is the chance of victory to the Romans, than to Antiochus !—388, 
What kind of remedies are applied by this physician ?—39. How many sol- 
diers have been killed by the enemies ?—40. How many existed,?* who 
(with subj.) were not willing to believe even this ?—41. How few under- 


1 At least.—? For this subj. see P, IT.—? ri, to complain (of something; the Latin 

gays: to complain something).—* Potens.—® Impietas.—® Offendere.—? Dur&re.—® Transl. 

agains (negotia).—* To point out, indicire.—!° Studium.—?!! Nancieci.—!? Querere.— 

13 Recitdre.—!4 Nuper.—!5 70 take a resolution, consilium capere.—!® Loc&re.—!7 Rus.— 

18 Impensx.—!* Edere.—?° Nocens,—*4 Effugere,—*? Inexorabilis.—?? Transit. How many 
were found (reperire] ? 
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stand, that all this is empty’ and worthless ??—42. How long did this war 
last ?—43. Whence did Cesar come, when he made war on his country ?— 
44. Whither did Hannibal proceed,’ after he had been defeated‘ by Scipio? 
—45. Where did Milo dwell, when he had been expelled by the Roman 
people ?—46. When will you return to me the book, which i tent? to Se 
the other day ?—47. Why do you believe that Gajus was absent ?°—48. Why 
didst' thou not hurry hither,’ when thou hadst heard (acezpere), that the 
arrival of the enemies was expected ? 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


1. Thales, interrogatus, num facta hominum deum fallerent:® Ne cogi- 
tata’? quidem, inquit.—2. Solon, quondam (once) a Croeso rege interrogitus 
est, num quemquam ipso (§ 389, R. 21) vidisset beatidrem ?—3. Interrogo 
vos, judices, istiusne scelus dubium esse possit ?—4. Animadverte igitur, 
recttne hanc sententiam interpreter ?—5. Videdmus primo, deine providen- 
tid mundus regatur, deinde (§ 261, R. 10) consulatne’™ rebus humanis ?—- 
6. Incerti futrunt, hostisne aggredi, an castra decfendere, an fuga saliitem 
petere prestiret ?—7. Interrogaveras me, nonne putdrem, nostros oratores 
a Grecis longe (§ 311, R. 11) superadtos esse ?—8. Queeritur,” utrum mun- 
dus terr& stante circumeat,’* an mundo stante terra vertitur?“*—9. Si 
sitis, nihil interest, utrum aqua sit an vinum, nec refert, utrum sit aureum 
poculum” an vitreum,’* an manus concidva.""—10. Eucrates querenti cul- 
dam, uter esse mallet, Croesus an Socrates, respondit: Vivus'*® mallem esse 
Croesus, moriens autem Socrates.—11. Aristoteles haud scio an princeps 
fuerit philosophérum.—12. Ter sortibus” consuluérunt,?° utrum Valerius 
statim igni necarétur, an in*! aliund tempus reservarétur ???—13. Num un- 
quam hominem ullum tantd prseditum”’ constantia vidistis ? Constantiam 
dico? Nescio an melius patientiam possim dicere—14. Dubito an tantam 
fidem ac constantiam premio aliquo remunerari debeimus.—15. Thales 
percontanti,"* quid esset difticile ? Se ipsum, inquit, nosse.—16. Dionysius, 
regno”* expulsus, culdam dicenti, quid sibi Plato et philosophia profuis- 
set??° Ut tantam, inquit, forttinse mutatidnem?’ facile feram (endure).— 
17. Epictetus, interrogatus, quis esset dives? Is, inquit, cui id, quod habet, 
satis est.—18. Socrates, cum interrogarttur, cujaitem (§ 357, Rem. 8) se esse 
diceret? Mundainum,” inquit.—19. Agis Laeediemonins. interrogadtus, quot 
habéret milites : Quot’® sufticiunt*®, inquit, ut hostes vincantur.—20. Quidam, 
cum interrogarttur, qualem Socrates vitam egisset, qualem,*! inquit, cum 
moriar, egisse ipse cupiero.—21. Aristippus interroganti culdam, quanta 
esset hominis cujusdam honestas,*? inquit, i et metfre !**—22. Thales percon- 
tanti, culdam, ubinam esset deus, interroges potius, inquit, ubi non sit.— 
28. Equites obvios** percontdti sunt, que forttina (‘he fate) consulum atque 
excrcitus esset, ubi copise essent, quo se Hannibal contulisset, quid parirct, 


1 Indnis.—? Nullus.—® 7o proceed, se conferre.—‘ Tranal. having been defeated.—® Com- 
modire.—® 70 be absent, abesse.—’ To hu hither, advolare.—® Factum, a deed.—® Alé- 
quid me faliit, something escapes me.—!® Literally, the things thought; that is: the 

hts.— To attend.—!2 Qua@ritur, it is the question.—!9 Circumire, to go round, to 
turn.—'* Verti, to be turned, to revolve.—!5 A goblet.-—16 Poculum vitreum, a glass gob- 
let.—!7 Hollow.—!8 Trans). ¢f alive, if living ; moriens, if dying.—)® Sore, a lot.—?° Con- 
sulere, to deliberate.—?! For another time.—?? Reserodre, to reserve, to spare.—?> En- 
dowed with.—?* Percontdri, to ask.—?5 From his kingdom.—?® Quid prodest, of what use 
is ...—?7 Change.—?2°A world-citizen.—?® Instead of fo. ot.—*° Sufficere, to be sufficient, 
—31 Instead of talem (vitam), gualem.—®? Honesty.—** Mefiri, to measure,—*4 Those, 
whom they met on the road. 
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quid ageret ?—24. Demonax, interroga&tus, quando ceepisset philosophari, 
Tum, inquit, cum cognoscere me ipsum coepi—25. Paucos ibi (there) mo- 
raétus est dies Cato, dum (él) explordret,? ubi et quante hostium copie 
essent.—26. Meministi profecto, Attice, quanta tum esset hominum vel ad- 
miratio® vel quertla.‘—27. Sspe animo reputavi,® quam pauci hanc quees- 
tidnem recte® perspexissent." 

1. Thales, [when] asked, what was easy, replied : To admonish others. 
—2. Fabius Pictor was sent, to (§ 351) inquire’ by what prayers® and sup- 

lications’® the gods could be appeased ?—3. It is very important what 
Tour] enemies, [and] what [our] allies think (ertst¢mdre).—4. King Agis 
replied to a wicked?' [man], who (participle) asked, who was the best of the 
Spartans, He, who is most dissimilar to” thee.—5. Cyneas, [when] asked 
by Pyrrhus, what kind of [a city] Rome was, answered, that he had found 
a city of kings—6. When (adl. absol.) the king of the Thracians'’* asked 
Orestes and Pylades, which of them was Orestes, Pylades said, that he was 
Orestes.—7. The guards’ asked Lucilius, who he was, whence he came, 
and whither he wished to proceed.“—8, If you deny, that those [things] 
are true, I, on my part, confess, that I do not understand, what truth be 
yum) is.-—9. People ask me, how thou bearest (ferre) the death of Africa- 
nus ?—10. Thou hast asked” me to (wt) write, how anger might (posse) be 
softened.’7—11. Thou wilt very easily decide (judicdre) which of the two 
was greater, Scipio or Hannibal.—12. It makes no difference, by whom this 
has been said.—13. Not even a single (wllws) letter of thine (§ 272, Rem. 1) 
informs'® me, how (transl. : what) thou art doing (agere), and where I may 
(posse) see thee.—14. Caesar had never told me, how many Natta had 
applied to him.?*—15. See, how much time I have devoted (tribuere) to 
thee.—16. Then I could not even suspect, of what kind and how impor- 
tant”? these [matters] were.—17. I do not understand, why we should take 
pains” just with these things.—18. The consul directed the scouts, to as- 
certain,’? what [men] inhabited”* the island, whence they derived” [their] 
origin, which were their manners,”* and how much assistance could be 
expected from (transl. : by, ab) them.—19. But really (plane) where or when 
I have seen him, I cannot even suspect.—20. How dear Scipio was to the 
community (civdtas), has been indicated by the mourning” at (transl. : o/') 
[his] funeral.?7—21. The Lucet&éni remembered, how often they had laid 
waste”® the fields of the besiegers,”* and how frequently they had put them 
to flight and had routed*® them in battle ee. It can scarcely be ex- 
pressed, how much joy thy letter has caused (afferre) to me.—23. It is un- 
certain, whether men govern nature, or are governed by it.—24. The wit- 
ness (testis), [when] asked, whether he knew (nosse) Sempronius or not, 
said, that he did not.—25. It makes a great difference, whether an ambush 
is laid*' to the enemies, or to [one’s] fellow-citizens.—26. It makes no dif- 
ference, whether thou hast committed the crime thyself, or hast induced 
another, to commit it—27. I wish to see, whether shame* and duty or 


1To treat philosophy.—? Hxplorare, to find out.—* Admiration.—‘ Fault-finding.— 
8 Animo reyutdre, to consider.—® Correctly.—? To anderstand.—? Sciscitari.—® Prex.— 
10 Supplicium.—!! Improbus.—!? Transl.: 9f.—!3 Thrax.—!* Statio.—!5 Se conferre.— 
16 Rovire. The difference between rogdre and inferrogare is, that the former means, to 
ask somebody to do a thing, and the latter, to answer a question.—!7 Lenire.—}® Do- 
cére.—!® Adire, with accusative.—2° How important, quantus.—?! To take pains with, 
operam dare with dative.—22 Cognoscere.—?3 Habitaére.—?* Ducere.—?® Mores.—?® Maeror. 
—37 ae Depopulari.—** 7ranslate: ** The besieging ones.’’—*° Fundere.—*! Stru- 
ere.— or. 
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fear prevails’ with ie (apud vos).— 28. Tell me, whether thou wast not 
angry,” when thou didst learn (cognoscere), that thou hadst been deceived 
by the king.— 29. I should wish to know if these judges passed judgment*® 
in (by) good faith.— 30. The judges asked the accused whether he wished 
to say anything.— 31. I do not know whether not perhaps also onet of 
you is deceived’ by this error.— 32. Perhaps the Stoics were right, when 
they said® that only a wise [man] could be happy.— 33. I doubt whether 
anything of the kind (e/wzsmodi) ever happened before. 

1 Valére.—? Angry, iritus.— * To pass judgment, judicium dare.— 4 Quis.— 5 To be de- 


ceived, labi.— ° Translate: Ido not know whether not perhaps the Stoica said rightly 
(recte), that only a wise man, etc. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RULES ON DECLENSION, INCLUDING THE DE- 
CLENSION OF GREEK NOUNS. 


1. DECLENSION IN GENERAL 


1. The Latin language has five declensions of nouns, which are distin- 
guished by their characteristics, 2. é. the terminating vowels or consonants 
of their stems. The first declension has the vowel a@ as characteristic 
(mens-a) ; the second declension has the vowel 0 (hort-u-s, instead of hort- 
0-8, which is the original form of the nominative in this declension); the 
third declension has the vowel 4 or a consonant (civ-1-s, consu-l, nome-n, 
ple-b-s); the fourth declension has the vowel w (fruet-u-s); the fifth has the 
vowel ¢ (di-e-s). Thus each of the five vowels is assigned to a special de- 
clension, while all consonantic characteristics belong to the third. 


2. The Latin language has two systems of case-endings, which are 
shown in the following synopsis: 


FIRST SYSTEM. SECOND SYSTEM. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. —orsa(neuters of the IT. um) Nom. —ors 

Gen. i Gen. is 

Dat. i Dat i 

Ace. em (neuters like Nom.) Ace. em (neuters like Nom.) 

Voe. like Nom. (masc. tn the IT. e) Voc. like Nom. 

Adi. e AW. e 
PLURAL. 

Nom. i, neuters & Nom es, neulers & 

rum Gen. um 

Dat is Dat. {bus 

Ace. es, neuters a Ace es, neuters & 

Voe. like Nom. Voce. like Vom. 

Abi. is Abd. ibus 


The FIRST SYSTEM is applied to the first and second declensions; the 
SECOND 8YsTEM belongs to the third and fourth declensions. In the 
fifth declension some cases are formed according to the FIRST system, and 
others according to the SECOND. 

8. These case-endings, in the forms which are given in the synopsis, ap- 
pear only in the consonant-stems of the third declension, and in the geni- 
tive plural of all declensions. Generally they are so blended with the 
characteristic that either the first vowel of the ending, or the characteris- 
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tic is dropped. The characteristics and ease-endings thus combined are 
called ‘ CASE-TERMINATIONS’,, and what is left of the noun after taking the 
case-terminations away, is called the DECLENSION-8TEM of the noun. 
The stem of a noun, as it appears after dropping the endings proper, is 
called the TRUE STEM. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE CASE-TERMINATIONS. 


L I. Ii. IV. ¥. 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. a (6, 48, 8s) | us, er, um a, 6, i,0, y, c, 1, n, r, 8, t, X | us, a &s 
Gen. (68) I is as =) § 
Dat. & I ul (a) 3 
Acc. am (én, &n) | um em (im) um, u em 
Voc. a (8) e, er, um like NOM. like NOM. like KOM. 
Abl. & (8) 5 e (I) a & 
PLURAL. 

Nom. #& I, NEUTERS & | 68, NEUTERS 8 (ia) Us, NEUT. ua | 68s 
Gen. drum orum um (ium) num Sram 
Dat. Is (&bus) 1s ibus ibus (abus) | ébus 
Acc. 4s 08, NEUT. @ | &s, NEUT. & (If, NEUT. (ia) | Os, NEUT. ua | 88 
Voc. like Nom. -| like Nom. like NOM. like NOM. like NoM. 
Abl. dike Dat. like DaT. like DaT. like DAT. like DAT. 


. Rem. 1. The single case-terminations given in this synopsis are thus formed : 

(a). NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. This case appears without any ending: 1. In the Latin 
nouns of the first declension — mensa. 2. In the R-stems of the second declension, most 
of which drop both, ending and characteristic — puer, stem puero. 3. In the stems with 
liquid characteristics of the third declension, consul, pater, nomen. 4. In all neuters, ex- 
cept those of the second declension, which assume the ending m, regnum, stem regno. 
All other nouns in the nom. sing. regularly take the ending s. This ending always leaves 
the characteristic unchanged in the 4th and 5th declensions fruct-u-s, sp-e-s,and mostly 
in the vowel-stems of the third civ-i-s, fin-i-s. But in the second declension the charac- 
teristic o before both endings, 8 and m, is changed into u hortu-s, stem horto, regnu-m, 
stem regno, and in many nouns with vowel-stems of the third declension the character- 
istic é@ is pe ig into e, or altogether dropped, as nub-e-s, stem nubi, urd-s, stem urdbi. 
The rem sin the stems of the third declension with mute characteristics generally 
affects the latter. ‘T-muTes are dropped (heres, stem hered), aud K-mMuUTES unite with the 
ending 8 into x (radiz, stem radic ; rex, st. reg). The neuters of the third declension with 
pe ide either change the characteristic into ¢ (mare, stem mari), or drop it (calcar, st. 
calcari). 

(6). GENITIVE SINGULAR. The consonantic stems, not only in the genitive, but in all 
cages, except nom. and voc. sing., show their characteristics and case-endings unchanged. 
In the genitive singular of the nouns with vowel-characteristics this is the case only in the 
Jifth declension (d2é-4). In the first declension the characteristic @ is blended with the 
ending iinto the diphthong @ (mensé# inst. of mensa-i). The original termination Gi is 
sometimes found in the poets (av/d-t, aurd-i). In the second and the vowel-stems of the 
third declension the characteristic is dzopped (hor/i inst. of horto-i, civis inst. of Fares: 
In the fourth declension the vowel é of the euding éx is dropped (mands inst. of manu-is). 

(c). DATIVE SINGULAR. In the fourth and fifth declensions both, the characteristic and 
ending, appear unchanged (fructu-i, diz-i). Ia the second the ending, and in the vowel- 
eteme of the third the characteristic is dropped (horlo instead of horto-t, civi inst. of civi-t). 
In the first the dative is formed like the genitive. 

(d). ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. The vowel ¢ of the ending em is dropped after a vowel 
characteristic, except in the third, where generally the characteristic is dropped. Inthe 
second declension the characteristic o becomes wu, the same as in the nominative: Mensam 
inst. of mensa-em, hortum inst. of horto-em, civem inst. of civi-em, manum inet. of manu- 
em, diem inst. of die-em. Some vowel-stems of the third declension do not drop the 
characteristic, but the ending, like the other declensions (¢ussim inst. of tusst-em). 

(ce). VOCATIVE SINGULAR. Only the nouns in ws of the second declension, and some 
Greek proper names in ¢s assume the ending e, dropping the characteristic. In all other 
nouns the vocative is like the NOMINATIVE. = 

(7). ABLATIVE SINGULAR. All declensions but the third drop the ending ¢ (mensd, hortd, 
mani, diz) lengthening the short characteristic. In the third generally the characteristic 
is areppen (cive inet. of civi-e). But some nouns drop the ending, retaining the charac- 
teristic (nari inst. of mari-e, tusst inst. of tussi-e). 
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). NOMINATIVE PLURAL. The masculine and feminine nouns of the first, second, 
and fourth declensions form this case like the GENITIVE sINGULAR. In the third the 
characteriatic ¢, and in the fifth the vowel ¢ of the ending is dropped (cives inst. of civi-es, 
dies inst. of die-es). The neuters of the second declension drop the characteristic (tecta 
inst. of tecto-a). in the neuters of the third and fourth both the characteristic and ending | 
remain unchanged (mavri-a, cornu-a). 

‘(h). GEN. PLUR. This case shows in all declensions the unchanged characteristic and 
ending, and is therefore better adapted, to show the pure stem of a noun than the geni- 
five singular, which commonly is empluyed for this purpose by the grammarians. 

(i). DaTiVE & ABLAT. PLUR. Thexe cases, which in all declensions are alike, show in the 
fifth decl. the characteristic unchanged. Butin the other declensions the characteristic is 
DROPPED ( mensis, hortis, civibus, manibus inst. of mensa-is, horto-ia, civi-ibus, manu-ibus). 
In the fourth declension often the é of the ending is dropped and the characteristic 
retained (acubus inst. of acu-ibus). 
| (Kk). AccusaT. PLUR. This case drops in all vowel declensions the ¢ of the ending (mensds, 
hortés, civis, maniis, dié; inst. of mensa-es, horto-es, civi-es, manu-es, die-es). But, owing 
to the apparent tendency of the third declension, to drop rather the characteristic than the 
vowel of the ending, the post-classical language drops also in ‘his case the vowel-charac- 
teristic ¢ of the third declension, giving thus to both, the vowel and consonantic stems 
of the third declension a like case-termination in the accus. plur. The use of the ter- 
mination es instead of %s had already commenced in the classical period ; and in our texts of 
the classics the accusative ending es is almost always given. In the anteclassical authore 
thie termination is often found with the spelling eds, in order to mark its quantity as being 
long. The pronunciation of the syllable 1s noé affected by this spelling. 


sir ty In the following instances the endings of the two systems interchange with 
each other : 

(a.) The GENITIVE tINGULAR Of the first declension, in ancient langnage, seems to have had 
the termination as (contracted from @-is) according to the second system. For the classical 
period this termination is confined to four compounds of the noun familia; paterfa- 
milias, muterfamilias, fliusfamilias, filiafamilias, but sometimes these compounds are 
found with the regular termination @. From the anteclassical period the genitives 
terras, escas, vias, monitas, Latonas, fortinas are quoted by ancient grammarians, and 
the genitive custodias is attributed to Sallust (Sosip. Charisius, p. 82). 

(b). In the gen. sing. of Greek proper nouns of the third declension in es the ending 
#of the first system alternates with the ending is of the second, as Periclis or Periclt, 
Praxitelis or Praxiteli, Themistoclis or Themistocii. 

(c). In the GENITIVE PLURAL the nouns of the tirat and second declensions sometimes 
assume the ending wm of the 2d system, and then drop their characteristics. In the first 
declension this isin prose confined to the Greek nouns amphora (a Greek measure) and 
drachma (a Greek coin). Gen. plur. amphorum,drachmum. In the second declension the 
ending wm commonly is employed in nouns, denoting coins, weight and measure, if cor- 
nected with a defluite numeral (nummum, sestertium, denarium, medimnum, talentum, 
instead of nummérum, sestertidrum etc. Sometimes this ending is also found in other 
nounsas: liberumz, inst. of liherdrum ; fabrum inst. of fabrérum ; deum, instead of dedrum ; 
socium, instead of sociérum, and in several other nouns. 

(d). In the DATIVE and ABLATIVE PLURAL of the FIRST DECLENSION the termination 
dbus is sometimes used instead of is. ‘This was frequently the case in old lancuage, and 
the ancient grammarians quote the datives puclldbus, portdbus, oledbus, nymphabus, mu- 
ldbus, equiabus, asindbus, pudicdbus, raptdbus. Occasionally these terminutions are found 
in Liane writers ; but in classical language they are confined to the nouns dea, filia, 
and equa (dedibus, filidbus, equabus), and only if it is necessary to distinguish them from 
the corresponding masculines of the second declension. ite 
- (e). In the DATIVE and ABLATIVE PLURAL the Greek neuter nouns of the third declension 
in @ (enigma, poéma etc.) regularly take the ending is of the first system (@nigmatis, 
poémuiis, seldom enigmatibus, poématibus. 


4. Many nouns are borrowed from the GREEK LANGUAGE, either with- 
out any change, especially if the Greek termination occurs also in Jatin, | 
as thorax, philosophia, Pericles ; or after changing the Greek into a Latin 
termination, as Ziéum, epistola, Hpirus, poéta. In the classical period Greek 
nouns are mostly confined to the PROPER NAMES, and to those few ap- 
pellatives whose reception was sanctioned by long usage. If the classi- 
cal writers employ an unusual Greek word, they generally write it with 

_Greek letters. But later authors make a very free use of Greek nouns, 
and the terms occurring in ARTs and SCIENCES, as those denoting PLANTS, 
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STONES and RARER ANIMALS, are nearly all taken from the GreEK. Many 
of these nouns, even in the classical period retain in some of the oblique 
cases their Greek case-terminations, and in the First declension a system 
of case-terminations has been formed consisting partly of Latin, partly 
of Greek endings, which is called the GREEK FIEST DECLENSION. See § 6. 

5. QUANTITY OF THE CASE-TERMINATIONS. 

‘The termination @ of all cases is short, except the Abl. sing. of the first declension and 
the Voc. sing. of Greek Proper nouns in as; mensd, Pythagord. 

é is short except in the Abl. sing. of the 5th decl. and in the Nom. Voe. and Abl. sing. 
of Greek nouns in ¢ and es of the first decl. : did, epttomé, dynasté. 

tis always long, as horti, civi. fructui. spe. 

0 is dong in the DATIVE and ABLATIVE of the second, but long or short in the NOMINATIVE 
of the third declension—virgo, sermo. 

is always long—/fructd, corni. 

m always shortens the preceding vowel—mensdm, fructiim, sestertttim, diém. 

asis long (@tds,mens&s),20me wrongly excepting ands. In the GREEK nouns of the first de- 
clension as is long after a vowel and after r; but short after the other consonants (boreds 
Pythagoras, Pelopidids). 

es is long (rupés, civés, diés), read in the nom. sing. of those nouns of the third declen- 
sion, where the characteristic ¢ is dropped before the ending (midés stem milil, herés st. 
heréd). Butin ariés, abiés, aud pariés the termination es is long, although their stems 
terminate in é. ; 

és is short in the siIncULAR (Anis, maris), but long in the PpLuRar (lectis, finis). It is 
also long in Quiris and Samnis (st. 2). 

os ia long ( 8, nepods, hor/dx) except the GREEK nominatives in os of the second de- 
clension, unless they belong to the A(lic declension (Lemnés, but Athds). 

us is short, except in GEN. SING., and NoM. and aAccus. PLUR. of the fourth decl. (/ructis), 
and in those nounsof the third decl. in which u is radical (virtus, stem virtit ; (ellis, st. 
tellis ; palis st. palud). But pecua, et. peciid, has ts short. 

In the dissyllabic terminations the PENULT is always dong in the first and second, and 
always short in the third and fourth declensions (awd2, mensdrum, dedbus, ventdrum ; but 
civium, maria, finibus, fructiium, acithus). Tn the fifth declension the penult is generally 
long, except the GEN. and pat. sIN@., if the termination is preceded by a consonant, as : 
fiddi, plebei s but dizi, acid. ; 

The quantity of nominative-terminations not belonging to those mentioned above, is 
revulated by the following three rules: 

. MONOSYLLABLES are et except cdr, él, mél. ds (assis), vir.— 2, POLYSYLLABLES have 
the vowels of their final syllables skort, as: puér. dolor, capit, vectigdi. But the final 
syllables of those, terminating in x are long by posidion, the letter a taking the place of 
a K-mute with s.— 3. GREEK nouns generally retain the quantity, which they have in 
Greek, as : cratér, delphin, Trazén. 


2. First GREEK DECLENSION. 


6. The GREEx first declension (see § 4) comprises nouns, terminating 
in é, és,ds. In the SINGULAR they have a peculiar system of terminations, 

artly LATIN, partly GreEK; but in the PLURAL they have the regular 
ere terminations. Those in é are feminine, the others, masculine. 
Hence the plurale tantum efesia (trade-winds) is a MASCULINE, since it 
must be derived from a Greek singular etesias (6 éryoéias). The singulars 
are declined after the following paradigms. 


an epitome the north-wind a reader 
N. epitom-é bore-is anagnost-és 
G. epitom-é bore-1 anagnost 
D. epitom-z bore-e anagnost-se 
A. epitom-én bore-am (&n) anagnost-én 
V. epitom-& bore-& anagnost-é 
A. epitom-é bore-& anagnost-é (8) 


Rem. The terminations 2, 2s, ds are the Greek terminations 77, 775, &S. The Greek 
nouns of the first decl., terminating in &, retain this termination in Latin, and are de- 
clined like Latin nouns, a8: philosophia (@tAoCo@ia), historia ({6T Opt), Klectra 
(HA¢xrpa) etc. Of those that terminate in 77 and 7S,many have assumed the LatIN 
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termination a, and jare then likewise declined like Lat nouns; as: pena (x otvn)s 
syllaba (6vVAA a /7), bidliotheca (31 hAt037%7), schola (6XOAN),epistola (Emt6T OAD), 
margarita ( APPA RIT)» poeta (%0tnTNS), pirdta (TEIPATNS). Others retain the 
GREEK termination, but have a collateral Latin form in @, as: epifome and epitoma, mu- 
sice and musica, Helene and Helena, Niobe and Nioba, athi@les and athi2ta, Perses and Per- 
sa, Lapithes and Lapithe. Other nouns take the Greek termination exclusively, as 
hyperbole, magice, Hebe, Euterpe, acinaces, tetrarches, Poliorcétes, Thyestes. 

7. To the Greek declension in é belong : (a) all female proper nouns in 
é, as Circe, Dande, Hecate ; (b) the names of Greek cities, and of cities named 
by the Greeks, in ¢,as: Cylléné, Cyréné, Didymé, Messéné, Mityléné, Sinopé ; 
(c) the mythological river Lethé, and some APPELLATIVE nouns, especially 
the names of ARTS and SCIENCES in ice, as rhetoricé, grammaticé, musicé. 

Rem. The appellative nouns in 2 are mostly POSTCLASSICAL, as crambe!, aloe?, hyperbole®, 
apostrophes, plastice®, clinice®. magice’, ethice§, etymologice®. Only epitome, gram- 
matice!!, rhetorice'2, and mustce}8 have cLassIcAL authority, and even these are by far 
more usual in their Latin forme in a, a8 epitoma, grammatica etc. 

8. To the declension in é& belong: (a) the PaTRONYMICcs, that is the 
names of men in the heroic age, derived from the names of their fathers 
or ancestors, as Atrides, Pelides'"*, Priamides®, Tydides, Laortiddes, HHe- 
raclides", They terminate in ides, ides, or tides ; (6) Some MALE proper 
names, as Anchises, Laertes, Philoctétes etc.; (c) Some civic and NATIONAL 
nouns, as Crotoniates*, Abderites”, Spartidtes™ , Epirdtes™, Stagirites, Mallotes, 
Heracledtes ; (d) Many APPELLATIVE nouns, as anagnoses™, sophistes, 
geométres™. 

Rem. 1. The majority of the Greek proper nouns in es follow the (hird declension, even 
if in GrEeKK they are inflected after the first declension; as Hurinpides (GreN, Euripidis), 


Miltiades (GEN. Miltiadis), while in GREEK all proper nouns in 7675 and & 67S belong 
to the first declension. Even three appellative nouns in & (soriées?5, acinaces?*, and sa- 
trdpes*?, which in Greek follow the first declension, are in Latin, in the singular at jeast, 
inflected after the third, while in the PLURAL they follow the first declension2§, Among 
the proper nouns in es, the following belong in Latin, to the first Greek declension : 
gates, Anchixes, Chryses, Laertes, Philoctétes, Procrustes, Thersites, Thyestes, Echecrates, 
Ephialtes, Epicrates, Leotychides, Melicertes, Poliorcétes, Polydectes, Achates, Agamédes, 
Orontes, Phradtes and some others Jess usual. 

Rem.2. The appellative nouns in és are mostly POSTCLASSICAL.A8 cométes?®, nancratiaates®®, 
choraules®!, marathrites82, mezes33, mystes§4, plastes35, the PLURALE TANTUM Pandect@%6, 
and many names of sToNnes, as achiles’7, chrysites’®, pyrites?®, Classical authority have 
only: anagnostest°, sophistess), geométres*?, sorites*®, satrdpes, Areoparitest*, and some 
compounds of arches (XPXNS), denoting the chief of a country (as Beotarches*5, Ma- 


1 Cabbave.— 2 the plant aloe.— 8 arhetorical figure (exraggeration).— ‘ a rhetorical figure, 
— ®* the plastic art.— * the art of practical medicine.— 7 mazic.— § ethics,— ® etymology. 
— 10abridgment.— !! grammar.— !3 rhetoric.— 13 music.— !4 vrandeon of Atrews, a desig- 
nation of Agamemnon and Menelaus.— }* son of Peleus, designation of Achilles.— 16a son 
of Priamus.— 17a descendant of Hercules.— 18inhabitant of Croton.— )* inhabitant of 
Abdéra.— ?° Spartan.— 2!) inhabitantof Hpirus.— 22a reader.— 23 a sophist.— 24a geom- 
eter.— 35a certain kind of sophigsm.— 2¢ a Persian sabre.— 27 a satrap (Persian viceroy). 
— 38 The noun safrdpes belongs to the 3d declension only in the GEN. sting. But so7i/es is 
in the whole of the singular inflected after the 3d declension, Quomodo coriti resistas ? 
Cic. Div. 2, 4.— 28a comet. Cicero quotes this word only once as a GREEK expression: 
stellis his, gquas Grect cométas, nostri crinitas vocant. Nat. Deor. 2,5. At a later period 
the word was received in the language, but only with the GreEK termination es. The 
form coméia is found ony in the latest Latinity. The noun plané/es (a planct) instead of 
the classical sfel/a errans belong: to the Latinity of the middle ages.— ®° a combatant in all 
kinds of gymnastics.— 9! a flute-player.— 5? fenne]-wine.— 38 the north-north-east-wind. 
— *4a priest in the mysteries.— 25a scnlptor.— **a part of the civil Jaw, codified by 
Justinian. — *7 agate. — *8 topaz.— 3° flint. — 4° a reader.— 4! a sophist.-- 42a geometer. 
— 434 certain kind of sophism.— 44a member of the Areopagus, the high criminal court 
at Athens. — 45 chief of the Beotians, 
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gnetarches', telrarches?). Such nouns as occur but once or twice in familiar atyle (as. 
alabarches and aliptes in Cicero’s letters), cannot be considered as received Latin words. 

_ 9. To the declension in as belong : (a) most of the Greek proper names 
in as, as the male proper names Pythagoras, Pelopidas, Leonidas, Epame- 
nondas, Marsyas etc., and the river Hurdtas ; (b) the APPELLATIVE nouns 
boreas*, tidras*, carbas® and the plurale tantum efesie, only the last of 
which has classical authority. 

Rem. It muet be considered as a rule, that ProprR nouns in as belong®to the first 
Greek declension. But several Greek proper nouns in as with the GEN. antis and adis be- 
long to the third declension, as Dryas, Dryantis ; Atlas, Atlantis ; Pallas, Palladis. For 
these see ‘third declension’. Aside from the civic nouns in ae, there are but two LaTIN 


proper nouns in as belonging to the third declension: Lenas, GEN. Lendlis, and Mecénas, 
GEN. MaecenG@tis.—The Greek nouns in avg generally do not assume the Latin ending a, 


as many of those in 7 and 7s. Exceptions are the nouns Marsyas and tiaras, of which 
the collateral forms Marsya and tidra occur. : 


10. GENDER OF GREEK Nouns. If Greek nouns in 75 or as assume th 
Latin termination a, they also change their Greek GENDER, becoming 
FEMININE, as hec margarita (from the Greek 6 wapyapirns), hac metréta® 
(in GREEK 6 werpnry7s). If both the GREEK and the LATIN forms are in 
use, the gender is different according to the termination, as : tédras, masc., 
and tidra, fem. 

Rem. According to this rule the controversy, whether the noun Pandecte is a MascuU- 
LINE OF A FEMININE, must be thus decided, that doth genders are admissible, according 
as we assume the singular Pandecta or Pandectes, both of which forms occur, though in 
significations different from the PLURAL. , 

11. EXcEPTIONAL CASE-ENDINGS. : | 

(a) The DATIVE SING. of the Greek nouns in é and és often assumes the 
termination é, as NoM. Anchises, DAT. Anchisé, This is an imitation of the 
Greek termination 7, dropping its dota subscript. In the later periods of 
the language this was the regular DATIVE-TERMINATION of the Greek 
nouns in éand és. See Charisius p. 20 Keil. 

(0) The ACCUSATIVE sING. of the Greek nouns in as sometimes, especi- 
ally in poets, (in Virgil always) assumes the termination an, after the 
Greek accusative inayv. Thus we always tind in vey the accusative 
Aenéun. 

(c) Proper names in és generally have in the VOCATIVE and ABLATIVE 
sinc. the Latin terminations 4 (for the voc.), and @ (for the abl.) in- 
stead of the Greek terminations d@ and é, as Voc. Aftridd, ABL. Atridd. 


8. SeconpD DECLENSION. 


A, Additional Remarks to Less. VIIT., IX., X. 


12. (Add. to § 32.) The characteristic o of this declension had already in the anteclas- 
sical period changed into uw in the nominative and accusative singuJar. But after v we 
frequently find the endings os and om instead of us and um in the poets, both anteclas- 
sical and classical (as servos, avos in Plantus; @vom in Lucret. and Virg.). While the In- 
scriptions of the archaic period sometimes give the terminations os and om, instead of 
ws and um (as primos in the epitaphs of the Scipios, and on the Columna_ Rostrata; 
Duilios, oppidom, poplom, captom in the latter inscription), the orthography of there 
monuments often presents o instead of an organic wu, aside from the characteristic of the 
second declension (as magistratos, conctos etc.). This shows that o and u, in general, 
often interchanged in the old language. 


13. (Add. to § 38.) The termination ius by which many proper names of this declen- 


1 Chief of the Magnetians.— 2 chief of a country in general.— * north-wind.— ‘4 tarban, 
— 5 east-north-east-wind.— ® a Greek measure. 
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sion are formed (and in the firet declension the ending ia) {s originally a derivative end- 
ing for ansxctives,¢ being the derivative element. Hence the ending occurs in all 
three genders. Of the same origin is the characteristic é in the nouns of the third de- 
clension belonging to the vowel-class. This letter é, as a derivative element, is of the 

reatest antiquity, since all cognate languages show it in their declension of nouns, In 
the cognate languages this derivative ¢ generaily appears in its consonantic form (j) which, 
in Latin, is used only after vowels ( Velléjus, Pompéjus, Gajus, Majus), always lengthening 
the preceding vowel. 

The adj ective termination ius ia especially employed to designate the Roman gentes, ¢. e. 
the combinatione of those families which were derived from a common ancestor. ‘Thus 
gens Julia_was that gens which, since Cwsar, derived its origin from Julus, the eon of 
4énéas. The females had no other names but the name of their gens, those of the same 
family being distinguished by ordinal numerals (Prima, Allera, Tertia etc.). <A trace of 
such a distinction we also find in the firet names of males, as Quintus, Sextus, Decimus. 
H{ence the names of Roman familics up to the Augustan age always end inéus. Since 
that time diminutive forms bevan to be introduced for female names, as Drusilla, Agrip- 
pina. Mesealina. Already Cicero almost always calls his daughter Tullia by the diminu- 
tive Tudliola. 

14. (Add. to § 38, R. 5.) The rule given in most grammars that the noun genius (tutelary 
deity) forms its vocative in 4, rests on the authority of a single passage in Tibull. 4, 5,9 
fa which the reading ‘ magne geni’ is critically doubtful, the correct reading (confirme 
by several manuscripts) being alme veni. The reason that the ¢ of the vocative of proper 
names in fus and of the noun Alive was dropped, is the very frequent use of these 
vocatives in daily intercourse. ‘bis reason docs not apply to the noun genius, the voca- 
tive of which must have been very rarely used, since it does not occur in any form 
in the ancient writers. 


15. (Add. to § 34-38.) Mostly to the second declension, but also to the 
first, belong the frequent DimrnuTIves of the Latin language, which either 
impart the idea of 8SMALLNEss to their primitive nouns, or are used as 
terms of ENDEARMENT. They have the endings aus, ula, wlum, or citlus, 
cula, cilum, according to the GENDER of the primitive noun, as rious — 
revulus, mensa — mensula, oppidum —oppidulum, mulier— muliercula. 
Hence diminutives serve as tests for the gender of their primitives in the 
case of doubt. 


Rem. 1. The endings tus, a. um, which after a vowel are changed into Gus, a, um, are 
attached to the nouns of the first. eecond, and to those of the third declension, which 
have MUTE s'ems. The nouns of the first and second declensions attach these endings 
to their DECLENSION-STEMS. Thus are formed: 


1sT DECL. arca — arcula filia — filiola taba, (obsol.) — tabula 
coena — ceenula vijla — villula bestia — bestiola 

2D DEcL. nidus — nidulus pter— puerulus malleus — malleolus 
saxum — saxulum scutum — scutulum negotium — negotiolam 

8D DECL. (diaceps, odzol.) —discipulus rex —regulus merces — inercedula 
caput — capitulom fornax — fornac-ula vox — voc-wa 
nepos — nepotulus etips — stipula radix — radfc-ula 


When the declension-stem ends in n or r, these letters, together with their preceding 
vowels, are generally dropped, and the endings ed/ua, a, um, or lus, a, um are attached, 
as ager — agellus, liber —libellus, cat?na —catella, opera — opella, lucrum —lucel‘um, oy 
num — sigillum, tignum —tigillum. Lapis forma lapillus, and codex —codicilius. Pes 
irregularly forms | peated and rana has two diminutives, the regular ranula and the 
irregular ranunculus, the latter pointing at an obsolete noun rano, G. randnis. (See R. 2.) 


Rem. 2. The endings citlus, a, um are attached to the nouns of the fourth and fifth de- 
clensions, and to those with Liquip and VOWEL-sTEMs of the third declension. They 
are always attached to the TRUE stem. 

1) The Vowk.-stems of the 3d declension retain their characteristic 4,to which the 
diminutive endings ciiius, a, um are attached : 


piscis (at. pisci) — pisci-culus rete (at. reti) —reticulam 
navis (st. navi) — navicula pons (st. ponti) -- ponticalus 
linter (st. iné74) — lintriculus pars (st. parit) — particula 


venter (st. ventrt) — ventriculus sors (st. sorli) — sorticula 


Noung, which form their nominatives in 2s, instead of the true characteristic 3, retain 
the vowel 2 in their diminutives, as nubés—nubécula, vulpes —vuipécula, sedés — se- 


15 
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décula.— Falx forms falcula and falcicuia, glans — giandula, cor — corculum, and ado- 
lescens — adolescentulus. 

2) ‘The L1iquip stems, which change the vowel preceding their characteristic in the Nom. 
SING., retain this changed vowel in their DIMINUTIVEs, as pulvis (st. pulves) — pulvisculus, 
corpus (st. corpos) — corpusculum. Those nouns of the N-cdass, which take the termination 
o in the pomtnativss change this vowel into u, retaining the characteristic n, asa homo — 
homunculus. ; 


me] — meiculam frater — fraterculus mas — masculas 
carbo — carbuncnluas tuber — tuberculum Os (mouth) — oggulum 
virgo — virguncula flos—flusculus opus — opuscumim 
narratio — narratiuncula Jepus — lepusculus vas—vaeculum | 


Caro forms caruncula, although it properly belongs to the VOWEL-cLass; arbor 
forms arbuscula, rumor —rumusculus. Os (the bone), since it belongs to the VoWEL- 
cLass, makes ossiculum, 


3) The nouns of the fourth declension change their characteristic u into i, as artus — ar- 
ticulus, cornu — corniculum, anus — anicula. But domus forms domuncula. In the fifth 
declension there is only the diminutive diécula from dies. 


Rem. 3. Even ADJECTIVES may assume a diminutive form, as parvus —parvulus, levis 
— leviculus, acer — acriculus, vetus — vetusculus. Even form-adjectives make di minutives, 
as guantus — quantulus ¢ tantus —tantulus. While quantus and tantus mean ‘how much' 
and ‘89 much’, gvantidus and tantulus mean * how little’ and ‘so little’. 


16. (Add. to § 32-38.) In the classical period the GENITIVE srN@a. of 
nouns (not ADJECTIVES) in tus and iwi was written and pronounced with a 
single 1, always taking the accent on the PENULT, as Laberius, GEN. Le 
be’rt (not Laberit) ; auxilium, GEN. auai’li (not auazilii); ingenium, GEN, 
tnge’ nt (not tngeniz). 


Rem. Although the Latin grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries expressly direct 
that the gen. sing. of nouns in ius and dum be formed with DOUBLE, and not with SINGLE 
4, alleging it to be contrary to grammatical rules to form the genitive a syllable shorter 
than the nominative, ft is nevertheless undeniable that during the CLAssIcaL period the 

nitive of these nouns was exclusively formed with a single 4. This was first noticed 

y BENTLEY to Jerent. Andria. 2. 1,20. on the ground of a remark of Nigidius Figulus 
in Gellius (Noct. Att. 13, 25), that he could distinguish the genitive and vocative of Valerius 
by the ACCENT (GEN. Vale’rt, voc. Valeri). Varro, the cotemporary of CicERo, ac- 
knowledges this usage as a fact, remarking, that the genitives of Plantus and Plautius 
had the same form, although he finds fault with it as being contrary to strict grammar. 
In Lucretius, Virgil and Horace we invariably tind iu the genitive of nouns in és (jus) 
and tum the single i. But in the postclassical periods the dovWe i gradually was adopted, 
the rules of abstract grammar prevailing here, as in many other instances, over the 
usages of the best times of the language. Our modern cditions of the classics general] 
have the DOUBLE é, though in some of the best editions the sINGLE 7 has been restored, 
See Schneider Gr. p. 59, and Spalding to Quintilian, Vol. I., p, 472; Vol. IV., p. 19. 


17. (Add. to § 44,6 and c.) 1. The names of ciTivs in us arc either GRREK or named by 
the Greeks, and therefore retain their GREEK gendcr, which is PemInINE. Only C 
is A MASCULINE. The PLURALIA TANTUM in #4, as Circéji, Veji, Pompeii, Gompht, many of 
which are of LaTIN origin, have the regular MASCULINE gender. The names of COUNTRIES 
in ws are likewise taken from the GrxEK, and follow the GREEK gender. Besides those 
mentioned § 44, @, there are four more names of COUNTRIES in us; Pontus, Helespontus, 
Bosporus and Isthmus, which are MASCULINE, as in Greek. 


2. The names of shrnbs and smaller plants in wé almost all are borrowed from the Greek 
langnage, and retain in Latin their Greek genders. They are mostly MASCULINES, as aspara- 
us, helleborus, raphanus (radish). But some are FEMININE, a8 lotus, buxus (box-tree), 
seus (cotton-plant), myrfus (myrtle), nardus (nard), spinus (black-thorn). Pampinus (a 
tendril, of doubtful derivation) and papyrus are used either as masculines or as feminines, 


18. (Add. to § 49, 1.) Vir and its compounds, and the noun Zvir, are the only Larrn nonns 
in ér, in common use ( 7revir. with the collateral form Trever being unquestionably of Celtic 
or German origin.) The indeclinable noun Air, or é7 (the palm of the hand), occurs in an 
unintelligible passage of Lucilius (Cic. Fin. 2,8); else it is only known by the Roman 
grammarians, who give the signification of the word as stated above, some deriving it 
from herére. Some modern grammarians derive it from the Greek X€&p. 

The noun devir (brother-in-law ; a husband’s brother) was considered by the Roman 
grammarians a compound of vir, and a corruption of dvvus vir (‘a left-hand man’). See 
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Non. 557, 8 ; Fest. p. 115). This derivation is the more improbable because /evus belonged 
to the regular words of ‘ ill omen’, and, in ite literal meaning, as opposed to ‘ right hand’, 
would be a very strange designation of a husband's brother. The word is hardly made 
or compounded by the Romans, but existed already before the separation of the Indo- 
Kuropean languages. For it is found in Sanscrit in the form devr, in Greek in the form 


QP, and in the Germanic and Slavonic families. The change of organic @ into7 is fre- 
gient asin dingua and lingua, dacrima and lacrima, fidius and filius, and in other words. 
t it cannot have been borrowed from the Greek (as most of the modern so-called 
etymologists assert) appears from the fact that the form of the word which occurs in the 
seed andthe other cognate languages stands much nearer to the Latin, than the 
reek form. 


B. The second declension of nouns borrowed from the. Greek. 


19. The Latin terminations ws and um correspond to those of the GREEK 
second declension in os and ov. The Latin language has borrowed many. 
of these Greek nouns, either changing the Greek terminations oS and ov 
into us and um, us dialogus' (StaA oy 0s), pedagogus® (waitday wy 0S), thed- 
trum’ (Séarporv), metallum* (uéraddorv); or retaining the Greek termi- 
nation, as barbitos® ,dialectos®, diametros’, epodos®, parelion®, etymon”, Herapy- 
lon", Didymeon™; or admitting both, the Greek and the Lutin terminations 
in the nominative, as lofos and lotus, nomos and nomus", rythmos aud ryth- 
mus”, antidoton and antidotum®™ ; colon and colum™. So especially names 
of cities: Pylos and Pylus, Paphos and Paphus, Ilion and Ilium. 


20. Those Greck nouns which, by common usage, had been received in the language 
during the cLassicaL period, always took the LaTin terminations ws and wm, and were 
inflected like LaTIN nouns. Only the names of Greek cities and islands were used with 
both the Latin and (he Greek terminations. The aPPELLATIVE nouns in 0s and on gener- 
ally are either poetical or postclassical. ard belong, like those of the first declension, to 
the terms in ARTS and SCIENCES, especially in GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, ARCHITECTURE, and 
BOTANY. 


21. Greek nouns in (0S, preceded by a mute consonant, like the LATIN R-stems, 
generally assume the termination er, so that the e in the oblique cases is dropped. But 
the following nouns cither retain the Greek termination ros, or receive the Latin termi- 
nation rus; the names of the cities Andros (or us), Antandros (or us), Imbros (or us) ; the 
male proper name Codruve, and the appellative nouns cedrus, cylindrus'® and hydrus)® (or 


os). The proper name MéAeay poS is found in both forms, Afeledger and Meledgros, 


and the compounds of “ETPOS retain the Greek termination ros, when they are FEMI- 
NINE, a8 hac diametros, hee perimetro: ; but when they are MASCULINE they are formed 
in er, as hic dimeter?®, hic trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter etc. But the last-mentioned 
compounds, except pentameter and hexameter, are also formed in ros. 


22. Those Gréek nouns, which retain the Greek termination 0s, have in the Accusa- 


TIVE SING. the Greek termination on (O”). They have the LaTIN termination wm exrclu- 
sively, when the NOMINATIVE is formed only in us. If the nominative has both the LaTIn 
and the GREEK terminations. the accusative takes either on or um. Thus we form the 
accusatives Delon or Delum, Lemnon or Lemnum ; but barbiton, uot barbitum, diametron, 
not diametrum ; dialogum, not dialogon. ‘ 


23. The other cases regularly receive the Latin endings, as dtalectos, dialecti, dialecto 
etc. But the Gen. sIna., and NOM. and GEN. PLUR., if things with GREEK individual names 
are mentioned by these names, are formed with GREEK ENDINGS, The GEN. sina, is then 


formed in @ (OV), as turris Euditru, Liv. 44, 8; hortus Bagou, Plin. 13,9. The nom. 


PLUR. takes the termination oe (02), as canephoroe (the basket-bearera, name of a Greek 
statuc) Cic. Verr. 4,3,5; cosmoe (the name of Cretan magistrates) (ic. Rep. 2,33. The 


GEN. PLUR. takes then the termination dn (@¥”), especially in titles of Books, as Ovidi 
Metamorphoseon, Horati epidin, Virgtli Georgicén libri. 


1A dialogue.— 2 the overseer of the children.— %a theatre.— 4a mine, a metal.— 5a 
lyre.— °a8 dialect.— 7a diameter.— 8a kind of lyric poem.— ®a mock sun.-- '° derivation 
of a word.— 4a gate in Syracuse.— ?2an oracle near Didyme.— 13a water-lily.— 4a 
district.— 15 rythm.-- !¢ an antidote.— 17 a member of a verse; colic.— 28a roller.— }%2 
verse of two measures.— ?° an island in the Zgean Sea. ; 
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24, The Greek proper names of the ATric SECOND DECLENSION in @S take either oe or 
ws as nominative-termination, Athos (‘AS 0S), Androgeus or os (AVS poy EWS) ; Tyn- 


dareus (Tuvda P£G)S). The other cases generally take the LaTrn inflection (arn. An- 
droge. daret). But sometimes the poets borrow the peculiar case-terminations of the 
fAlltc de ion. Thus Virgil (En. 6, 20) forme the een, Androged after the Greek GEN. 


Avé Poye @. Of the noun Athos the same poet (Georg. 331) forms the Accusative A tho, 


according to the Greek "A 3 oa, while Pliny 1, 4,10 has the acc. Athon. According to the 
testimony of Priscianus, Cicero formed the Accus. Athdnem after the 3d declension. 
The noun Cos!, (K qs) forms its cases after its collateral form Cous (azn. Cot etc.) ; bat 


the aBLaT, is regularly Co. 
25. The proper nouns in €US of the 8d Greek declension penerally assnme in Latin the 


termination evs, and are inflected after the second declension, as Orpheus GEN. Orphet, 
DaT. Orpheo, Prometheus, GEN. Promethei etc. The accusative of these noune is partly 


formed after-the Latin, partly in @ after the Greek rule. Livy always uses the accusative 
Persea. The Vocative is formed in eu, after the Greek termination €V, as Orpheu, 
Proméztheu. But some of the nouns in £US receive the Latin termination es, and follow 


the third declension. Achilles (AYtAA EUS) and Ulizes ((OSU66EVS) are always thus 
poets and of Perseus the collateral form Perses is found (always in Cicero with the Acc. 
ersen). 


26. Some neuters in 0S of the 8d Greek declension retain in Latin the termination os, 
but form their cases after the SECOND declension, as chaos? (TO Xa 0S), GEN. chai, DAT. 
chao; melos*, GEN. melt. The neuter Apy OS is generally changed into the MascULINE 
PLURALE TANTUM Argt, GEN. Argorum. Butit is also found in the Nom. and Acc. sina. 
as a neuter (hoc Argos). 

27. GENDER. The nouns in os, the same as in Greek, generally are 
MASCULINE, and those in on without exception NEUTER. But nouns in 
os, which in Greek are FEMININE, generally retain this gender in Latin, 
whether they assume the LATIN, or retain the GREEK termination. 

Rem. The following Greek nouns in 08 and us are FEMININE: antidotus (us)*, apostro- 
phos®, arctos*, afomus’, carbasus*, cathetus*, dialectos, diametros'®, dibaphus"), diph- 
thongus!2, miltos'3, perimetros!4, and the names of some GEMs, as amethysfus, cyanos, 
sanpphirus. The following are used in doth genders: darbitos, crystatlus'>. phasélus'®, bala- 


nus!7, nlinthus'§, Several nouns, anne enumerated as FEMININES in our grammars, 
belong to the -Latinity of the middle ages, as abyssus, erémus, paragraphus. The com- 


unds of 000S'°, which in Greek are FEMININE, belong either to the ecclesiastical 

tinity, as hac exodus?®, hee synodus?), or they rest on the authority of the latest 
writers, as methodos. Hec periodus occurs in the ancient grammarians, but always with 
a Latin interpretation, which is an evidence that the word was not generally understood 
by the Romans. . 


4. THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS BORROWED FROM THE GREEK AFTER 
THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


28. The classes of Greek nouns of the third declension, with a few ex- 
ceptions, agree with those of the Latin language belonging to the same 
declension. The Greek nouns of this declension are divided into the same 
classes, and according to the same principles, as the Latin nouns of the 
third declension. The main differences between both languages are 1) that 
the liquid-mutes of the Greek language do not belong to the vowel-class, 
but to the mute classes; 2) that the vowel characteristics in Greek are 
the vowels 4 (é),0,and y, being not confined to the vowel ¢, as in Latin; 

1 An island in the Aegean Sea.—? the chaos.— 2a tune, a song.— 4a counter poieon.— 
San apostrophe.— ® the constellation Bear.— 7 an atom in metaphysics.— ® flax.— %a 
perpendicnlar.— 1°a diameter.— !!. a garment twice dyed with purple.— !2a diphthong. 
— 13 red lead.— 14 the circumference of a circle.-— 1° a crystal.— }6a bean.— !7 an acorn. 


— 18 the base of a column.— !® a way.— 2° the second book of the Pentateuch.— 2! a coun 
cil of bishops. 
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8) the difference in the treatment of the N-class and S-class (§ 30 and 
31); 4) the difference in the form of the case-endings. 


Rem. In the words borrowed from the Greek, including the nouns of the first and 
second declensions, the diphthongs ae and ot are regularly changed into Latin ae and 06 
(AaxeSainwy= Lacedemon, Poing= Phenix), but before vowcls sometimes into aj and gy 
(Aias = Ajax, Tpota= 770ja). The diphthong ec generally changes into 2 (Zetpny=Siren), 
but before vowels sometimes into 2 (Aivetas= Aenéas). The vowel v ix regularly replaced 
by y. but occasionally by a (kvAcg=caliz), and by u (aerv=astu). The diphthong ev al- 
ways changes into ev, and ov into vu. Some words are more thoroughly changed by cur- 
ruption, as ‘Odveceus = Uli.res, or Ulysses. 


29. The Greek VOWEL-STEMs of the third declension terminate in 2 (é), 
v (ev), and o, those in z and v almost always adding the ending $ in nom. 
sing., which ending is retained in Latin. 


Rem. 1. Greek nouns in ts mostly belong to the T-class (Gen. cos). Those belonging 
to the voweleclass (Gen. ews) agsume in Lutin the endings of the strict vowel-declension 
(Gen, is, D. é, Acc. im. (in), Abl. é (rarely e). If they form a plural, which iv very rare, 
they take ium in the genitive and is in the accusative ( prisfis, Liv. 35, 26). Here belong 
the following nouns ; 

(a) ComMON NOUNS, Of which the following occur in classical prose: dasis!, cannabis, 
heresis?, pistris® (pristis), poe: tigris (collateral stem tigrid). The following occur 
in later writera only : mathésis, metropolis. purdalis, CA bbe and several names of 

lants, beasts, and minerals, as cenchria, agrostis, coris, echis, etc. They are all feminine. 

he Greek neuters in ¢ generally take feminine forms in is in Latin (sin@pis®, capparis), 
but sometimes (rarely) they occur as nenters in the Greek form (sindpi, cappari). (6) Some 
PEMALE proper names, as Alcestis, Lachesis, Nemesis, Charybdis (also used ag the name 
of an eddy near the Sicilian coast); but moat of the female names, and all the male 
names, in éx, belong to the T-class (see p. 343, RB. 4). Male names in is, declined 
with vowel-endings, are of Za/in origin (Juvendlis, Martidliz, etc.). (c) Names of 
RIVERS in ég in burbaric countries, named by the Greeks, most of which have collateral 
stems in id, as Tigris, Andpis, Tanais, Betis, Tamesis. They are all masculine. (d) 
Several names of cITLESs, must of which are compounds of polis, as Neapolis, Persepolis, 
Heliopolis, Amphipolis ; al-o Sybaris, Hispalis, Bubilis, Leptixs, Memphis. Most of those 
not compounded with polis have stems in id in Greek, which are sometimes also used 
in Latin. The sand-bank Syrtis likewise follows the vowel-declension in Latin, while 
in Greek it has a stem in id. The plur. tantum Sardes (Gen. Sardium), aud Tralles 
(G. Trallium), have vowel stems both in Latin and Greek (Ai Zapdes, etc.). The p!ur- 
aliatantum Cales (Caliunm) and Gades (Gadium) have different forms in Greek (KaAneta, 
Tadecpa). All these nouns are feminine. 


Rem. 2. Greek vowel-ztems in us rarely occur in Latin ; of common nouns only the 
fem. chelys, and of proper names (a) the male names Alys, Capya, Cotys, Phorcys (which 
is alxo a female name, but with a stem in yd); (6) the fumale names Zefhys and Ervin- 
nys; (c) the monntain Olhrys, m., and the river Ha/ys,m. Ali these nouns occur only 
with Greek case-endings (see p. 345, A. 1).--Of Greek neuter stems there are only the 
names of plants mixy, and moly, likewise with Greek cuse-endiugs, and astu® (aorv), 
occurring wachanged {n nuom., acc., and abl. 


Rem. 3. Of the Greek vowel-stems in ev, with the termination evs, only the male 
proper names and the name of the town and seaport Iecpacevs (in Latin either Firweus 
or Pireus) occur in Latin. They are generally declined after the second declension, but 
sometimes take the Greek ca-e-endinge of the third declension (sce p. 340, 25: p. 345, 
R. 3; p. 346, 2. 6 and 7). The names ‘AywddAevs and ’Odvecers are changed into Achilles, 
Ulixes, being declined like Greck names in es after the third declension, Tepoevs, in 
some anthors, takes the form Perseus (30 in Livy, who declines Persei, Perseo, Persea) 
in others the form Perses (go in Cicero, who declines Pers@, Persen, Perse). The national 
noun Awprevs (pl. Awptets) Occurs only in the plural in Lacin, taking the form of the R- 
class (Dores, G. Dorum, as if from a nom. sing. Dor). 


Rem. 4. Greek stems in o reject the nom. ending s. Of these the female proper 
names in w (Gen. ovs, inst. of oos), as Dido, Calypso, Frato, etc., are used in Latin, re- 
taining either the Greek case-terminations (G@. Didds, Dat. and Acc. Didd), or taking the 
Latin terminations of the N-class (Diddnis, etc.). So always in the abl. (Diddne). Here 
belongs the name of the shrub rius (from Greek povs, Gen. pdos), which is declined G. 
rhiis, or roris ; Acc. rhum or rhun; AO. rore. 


1 A bare.—? a sect.—® designation of large sea-fishes ; also a kind of quick-sailing vea- 
sels.—‘ an Athenian magistrate.—* mustard.—* the city of Athens. 
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80. Liqurp cLassEs. Several nouns of the Greek N-class, R-class, and 
S-class are usedin Latin. Those of the N-class and R-class remain with- 
out the nom. ending 8, the same as in Greek, being declined by adding 
the case-endings of the consonant declension (p. 117) to their Greek 
stems, as Acarndn, G. Acarndnis. For the nouns of the S-class, see § 31. 


Rem. 1, Of Greek stems in Gn, én, and in, the following occur in Latin : 1) in dn, the 
common noun pedn', the male names Aleman, Pain, Titdn, and the national noun 
Acarndn ; 2) in én, the female mythological name Sirén, the male name Philopoemén, 
the city Trezén, and the common nouns lichén?, attagén®, nyrén4, solén, eplén® ; 8) in 
tn, the cities Hlewsin, and Trachin, and the common noun déphin (a dolphin, more usu- 
ally in the form delphinus). The name of the island Salamin often takes the form Sa- 
Zamis in nom. sing., but always forms the other cases with the stem Zin. ‘I'he stem-vowels 
of all there nouns are Lone, except of Philopoemén, G. Philopoeménis. ‘The gender is 
masculine, except of Siren and the names of the cities. 


Rem..2. Most of the Greek nonne in wy, G. wvos, denoting persons, take in Latin 
nominatives in 0, as Plato, Philo, Zeno, Laco’, Mucedo®, spado® ; but some take either o 
or on, as Solo (Solon), Cimo (Cimon), Dio (Dion). Telamo (Telamon). Nouns not. denot- 
ing persons generally retain the Greek termination on, as: Marathon, Sicyon, Babylon, 
Parthenon'®, Cithaeron, Helicon, St yn, and the common nouns agon! and ancon!3, 
except sipho'5, arrhabo'4, myaparo})®, capo'®. The cities Croton and Ancon rometimes 
take the forms of the first declension (Crvoidna, Ancéna). The declension of all these 
nouns is that of Latin nouns in o, G. dnis, except Apollo, which, in Greek, has the gen. 
*AréAAwvos, but in Latin Apolfinis. The gender is the MascuLINE (hic Parthenon, hic 
Marathon), except some names of cities, as huec Babylon, haec Sicyon. 


Rem. 3. Greek nouns in wy, G. ovos, retain shert o in Latin (Afemnon, G. Memndnis), 
and almoat always Keep their Greek nominative ending on, as Agamemnon, Arion, Ac- 
teon, Hyperion, Idson, Ixion, Orion. the cities Lacedemon, Chalcédon, Anthédon, and 
the common nouns hic gnomon!', hic canon}*, haec icon)® ; but hic pepo? (G. nepdnis). 
The male name Agamemnon often drops the final nin the nom. Demon, G. demdnis, 
occurs only in ecclesiastical Latin. The names of the cities in on, G. dnis, are FEMININE. 
— National names with stems in on generally have their o short, as Macedénes, Chadnes, 
Senbnes, Paphlagénes, but Jones, Lacénes, Suess6nes.—For nouns in o or on with Gen. 
ontis, see p. 344, 2. 8. 

Rem. 4. To the R-class belong the following Greek nouns 1) with a stem in dr, hoc 
nectar; 2) with atems in é7, the masculines aér (the usual word for ‘ air’), ether, aster (a 
plant) ; 3) with etemsin é7, the neuter spinther?', the mascnlines crater??, soter28, charac- 
ter?*, halter®5, nanther, clyster, and the national nouns Seres and Jbéres ; 4) with stems 
in 67, the common noun hic rhetor, and all the male proper names in wp, as Hector (G. 
Hectoris), Castor, Nester, etc.; 5) with stemsin yr (with short y) haec mormyr?*, and 
martyr (c. g.), which belongs to ecclesiastical Latin. 


31. The Greek nouns of the S-class have the nom. terminations 0S, 7S, 
and oS, the first two with genitives in ovs (inst. of e605), the last with 
gen. in wos (inst. of w60s). Those that are received into Latin, are dif- 
ferently treated according to these terminations. 


Rem. 1. Of those in os, all of Which are NEUTER, the common nouns epos?’, chaos, 
melos?§, cetos?®, nelagus®®, and the name of the city A7gos occur in Latin. They are gen- 
. erally used in Nom. and Aco. only, but chaos, melos, cetos and pelagus form the other 
cases after the second declension (Gen. chai etc), while Argos in gen. and dat. takes 
plural endings of the same declension (drum and is). The Greek valley ra Téuay. being 
a plur. tantnm of this class (inst. of Téumeoa), retains this form in Latin (Zempe), but 
occurs obly in nom. and acc. 


Rem. 2. Greek nouns in as, belonging to the S-class, are properly ADJECTIVES, and com- 
rise several male proper names as Socrafes, Pericles. and all those in cles. These are 
eclined in Latin like vowel-stems in es (@. Socratis, Periclis etc.). The common nenter 

nouns (all postclassical), cacoéthes*!, hipnomdnes, nepenthea, pandces, helianthes, (names 
of plants), are Greek neuter absolute adjectives, and decline in Latin like nouns of the 
vowel-claes, taking in plur. the Greek ending 2, but occurring only in nom. and acc. 


1A triumphal hymn.—? a moss.—® a bird.—4 a stone.—§ a fish.—* the milt.—7 a Lace- 
dseemonian.—® a Macedonian.—® a eunnch.—!° the renowned temple in the acropolis of 
Athens.—!! a comhat in the gamer.—!2 elhow.—!8 siphon.—!4 earnest-monvey.—!5 a kind 
of light. vexssel.—!6 cupon.— hand of a sun-dial.—!§ standard.—?® image.—?° pumpkin, 
—71 a clasp.—?? mixing-bow].—2% aavior.—?4 mark. —25 dumb-bell.—2¢ name of a fish.— 
#7 epic poem.—28 melody.—*? whale.—*° poetic expr. of the sea.—®! incurable disease. 
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Rem. 3. The common nouns hic heros (a hero), hic thos (a kind of wolf), the male name 
Minos, and the national noun 770s (Trojan) belong to the Greek nouns of the S-clazs in 
=: Gen. ai They add the consonant endings directly to the 6 of the stem (herdis, 

indis etc.). 


32. The Greek nouns with mute stems, the same as the corresponding 
Latin nouns, consist of the P-class, the T-class, and the K-class. They 
are treated according to the following rules: 


Rem. 1. The GREEK words of the P-class, which are received into Latin, are all masco 
LINE. Only those derived from qq (face) have LoNe stem-vowels (5), as Cycléps! G., 
Cyclipis, mydps?, hydrops*, and egildpst. The stem-vowels of all the others are short, the 
most of them having stems in 6p, as the proper names Cecrops (G. Cecrdpis), Pelops, Me- 
rops,; the national names Dryops, Athiops, Dolops; the fish eops, and the bird epops. 
Those with other stem-vowelx arc chalybs®, libs®, the national name Arabs and the mytho- 
logical bird gryps™ with the stem gryph. 


fem. 2. The GREEK nouns in ws of the T-class,of which mainly the proprR names 


are used in Latin, have stems in avr, @6 and wr. They retain in Latin both, the ter- 
mination as in the nominative, and the stems anf, dd and dt in the other cases. 

1) Those with stems in an¢ are MASCULINE. Here belong the APPELLATIVE nouns ada- 
mas’ and elephas*, the name of the city Acrdgas, the name of the priests Corybantes, the 
male proper names Athamas, A(/las, Bias, Calchas, Dryas, Mimas, Palias, Periphas, Poly- 
damas, Thaumas, Thoas, and the national names Gigantes, Guramantes, Hyantes. 

2) Those with stems in dd are FEMININE, and the personal nouns among them are those 
of FEMALES, except the male name Arcas, G. Arcdédis. Here belong the APPELLATIVB 
nouns /epas!®, dampas'!, hebdomas'*, dromas'8, Druias'4 ; the name of the city Demetrias ; 
the FEMALE names Padas, Polias, eH ict with the pl. t. Hyades, Najddes, Dryades, 
Thespiddes ; the epic poem Jiéas ; and the national names Arcades and Nomddes'*. 


tem. 3. Some of the GREEK MASCULINES in 45, G. 7705, have been received in Latin, 
retaining their nominatives in és, their stems in 2, and their MASCULINE GENDER. Here 
belong the nouns celes!7, lehes'8, herpes!®, magnes?®, Cres2!, the city Zunes, the pl. t. tra- 
pétes??, Curétes?3, Nannétes?4, and several MALEK proper names, as Chremes, Cebes, Thales, 
Dares, the two latter of which are more commonly declined like nouns of the VOWEL- 
cLass (@. Thalis). The noun 0 r@v77$2 assumes in Latin the form hoc tapnée or tape- 
tum, and a word hic tapes, which is alleged by our grammarians, is not found. The acc, 
PLUR. hos tapétas, which once occurs in Virgil, must be considered rather as an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to introduce this word in the language, than as an evidence that it 
was really received. 


Rem. 4. GREEK words in 25 have, as a rwe, stems in 16 in GREEK and in id in Latm, 
when they are received in this language. To the T-cLaas (with stemsin id) helong the fol- 
lowing noun: 1) APPELLATIVE (all FEMININE): @gis?*, nyramis?’. tyrannis?®, ibis?®, aspis®®, 
cantharis®), herois??, proboscis§s, ca‘lais*4, and several names of p'antsand stones. 2) The 
rest are PROPER names, either of MaLEs, as Xeuris, Nabis, Phalaris, Paris, or of FE- 
maxes, a8 Daphnis, Nereis, Iris, Isis, Semiramis, Hesperides (pl. t.); or of COUNTRIES, as 
Locris, Tauris, Elis, Colchis ; or cities, as Chatcis, Phaxélis ; or of RIVERS, aa 
Tanais, Hypanis ; or of titles of poems, as Anéis, Thebdis. “They are all FEMININE, ex. 
cept the MALE proper names and the RIVERS. 

‘he Greek PROPER names in is, with stemsin id, often assume the declension of the 
‘TOWEL-cLAg8, as Nabis, G. Nabidis and Nabis. In the accusative sina. Greek BARYTONE 
stems (that is, all thoge which have no accent on the wtima), admit of both terminations 
$dem and im, while the oxy TONE stems (with the acute on the ultima) have the termination 
idem only. Therefore the APPELLATIVE nouns, mentioned above, except idis, being oxy- 


1A Cyclops. The Cyclopes were called so from their single round eyes. — ? near- 
sichted.— > dropsy.— 4 a disease of the eyes.— 5 steel.— * the west-south-west wind.— 
7 a griffin.— § adiamond.— ® an elephant (the more usual form is elephanius).— 19 a kind 
of fish.— 11 4 lamp.— 12a week.— '3a dromedary.— !4 a druides<, a Gallic priestess.— 
184 female proper name ; but more frequently an Olympiad, the period on which Greek 
chropvolugy was based.— !* the Nomads, or Numidians.— !7 a quick-sailing vexsel.— 18 a 
kettle.— 1° a disease of the skin.— 29 q load-stone.— 2} a Cretan, FEM. Cressa.— 22 an 
oil mill.— 23 priests of Cybele.— 24 a Gallic people. — 25 a carpet.— 2¢ the shields of Zeus 
and Pallas.— 27 a pyramid.— 28 the rule of a tyrant.— 29 a bird sacred to the Egyptians. 
— 3% vipers 31 the Spanish fly.— *? a heroing.— ** the trunk of an elephant.— °¢ a pre 
cious stone, 
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TONE, take the termination idem only, ‘as pyramidem, tyranidem, not pyramimn, tyraw 
nim; but édis and all PROPER names, eing BARYTONE, admit of both terminations. 
The proper name Charis hasa stem in 34, and forms the plural Chariées!. The river 
Simots (= 1/L0€7S) has a stem in ent (G. Simoentis), and the island of Salamis a stem in 
in (G. Salaminis). 


Rem. 5. Greek nouns in wS, G. wros take in Latin nominatives in os with stems in 
ot. They are the male name Xos*, and the masculine appellatives pederos*, rhinoce- 
ros, monoceros*, ceegoceros®.— Greek names of cilies in OVS, GEN. OUYTOS, have in 
Latin nominatives in us, with etemsin unf. Here belong Amathus, GEN. Amathunlis, 
Anthemus, Carnus, Cissus, Eleus, Hierichus*, Myus, Opus, Pessinus, Phiius, Selinus, So- 
ius. Trapezus. Of the compounds with 70US" ,G. 7060S, the male names Caipus, 
and the common noun hic tripus® are used in Latin with stems in dd (G. Haipddis, tri- 
podis). But Gdipus is alzo declined after the second declension (GQ. Gaipi). 


Rem. 6. Several Greek worde, belonging to the T-cLass, deviate in the forms of their 
nominatives from the regular LaTIN terminations. These are: 1) the NRuTERs in M@ 
with stems in #@T. They retain the form of their nominatives in ma, their steme in 
mat, and their NEUTER gender, as: hoc poéma® G. poémdatis ; hoc enigma)®, G. enigmatis. 
2) The MASCTLINES in @Y, with stems in G@YT and O¥T, which in LATIN assume the 
termination oin the nominative, retaining both the Greek stems in ond, and the MASCULINE 
gender, as hic Xenophon, G. Xenophontis ; hic archon), G. archontis. 3) The Greek nErv- 
TERS in 7, st. 77, generally are indeclinable in Latin, as hoc gummi'?, But hoc hydro- 
seli}3 retains their Greek stemin i (G. hydromelitis). 4) Of the Greek FEMININEs in US, 
at. vO, the following two occur in Latin, retaining both their stems and gender: hae 


chlamys'4, G. chlamydis, and hac pelamys'5, G. pelamydis. 5) The ciry hwe Tiryns (the 
only Greek word in vv) retains ite Greck stem in ynth (G. Tirynthis). 


Rem. %. The number of the Greek NEUTERS in ma, which in the classical period were 
used, is not large. They are acrodma!* enigma, diadéma'. adtplima'*, epigramma*®, 
ama, peristrima?®, toreuma?). Bat in postclassical lanvuage their number is considerable, 
as cataplasma™, cerdma?s, chrisina™, proWémas, strategéma**, and many others. They 
may easily be dixtinguizhed from the Latin nouns of the first declension, of which but a 
few (ax fama, flamma, lacrima) terminate in ma. These Greek NEUTERS in ma have the 
pecuiiarity, that the DATIVE and ABLATIVE PLUR. are gencrally formed by the termina- 
tion dtis, according to the first system of case-endings. Sometimes the GEN. PLUx. also 
{s formed with the termination d7vm, as poemaldrum, instead of poémdtum. 


Rem. 8. Of the Greek masculines in wy, st. ovT, the nouns draco and ko assume 
the termination and declension of the N-ciase. The rest, retaining the stem in ont 
mostly consist of MaALER proper names, and must be learned singly, to distinguish their 
declension from that of the nouns of the N-clars in on. Here belong 1) all theee termi- 
nating in phon, as: Antiphon, Ctesiphon, Xenophon. Only the ciry Colophon has a stem - 
in dn. 2) All those with the termination don, as Afedon, Diomedon and the river Lury- 
medon. 3) Those in eon. as Creon, Anacreon, Timoleon. 4) The names Polysperchon, Phaé- 
ton, Dracon, Laocoon, Charon, and the a pair hi rivers Acheron and Phlegethon. Ache- 
ron is also declined from a stem in unt (G. Acheruniis). The APPELLATIVE nouns with 


stems in ont are archon and bison. For those Greek stems in AT [act} which take the 
termination 2, sce Lem. 9. 


Rem. 9. GREEK nouns in @& are MASCULINE. and have stems inde. They aye: anthraz%, 
corax®, cordax**®, dropax®®, styrax*!, the plants panaz and smilaz, and the rivers Ataz 


and Atraz. But thorar?? has a stem in dc. The Grcek proper name Aias assumes the 
Latin form Ajaz, G. Ajdcis. Proper names in naz, the compounds of avaé, and the 
eee ie ve stems in act, as Astyanax, Demdnax, Hipponax: @. Astyanactis, Bi- 

Rem. 10. Of Greek nouns in ex only the noun narthex*? (G. narthécis), and the national 


1 The Graces.— ? Properly the Greck name of god Amor, The word occurs very fre- 
quently as name of slaves.— ? a precious stone.— 4 a unicorn.— 5 the wild goat.— * the 
city of Jericho.— 7 foot.— ® a tripod.— ® a poem.— 1%a riddle.— ™ one of the Athenian 
chief-magistrates,— 12 guam.—!5 a beverage of honey and water.— 14a cloak.—!® a tunny- 
fish.— 1° a reader (properly ‘a treat for the ears’).— 17 a diadem.— 18 a public document. 
— an epigram.— 2°q curtain.— 7! a bronze-cast.— 27 a poultice.— 23 an ointment for 
wrestlers.— 24 unction, an ointment.— 25 a problem.— %* stratagem.— 27 a mineral.— 
38a raven.— 2° a kind of dance.— *° an ointment.— %! storax.— 32a cuirase.— *9 a 
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noun Leleges (sing. Lelex) occur in Latin. Of Greek nouns in iz are found: 1) witk 
stems in ic; he Phonic} } hic or hac spadixz?, hic or hac perdix* ; 2) with stems in ic? 
hic calig 4 (HUA1E), hac hystrix’, hac chaniz*, hic or hae larix?, and the national 
Hee Ciliz® ; 3) with stems in ig; hac striz® ; 4) with a stem in ig: hic Homeroma- 

Rem. 11. Some Greek nouns of the K-class, received in Latin, terminate in ya and nz. 
In yx terminate 1) with stems in yc: bombyx"!, calyz!2, sandyx'%, the mountain Xry2z, 
the male name Ceyz, and the national name B {.2) with stems in yg: oryz'4, 
coccyz'&, the mythological river Styz, the male name Japyz, and the national name 
Phryz'* ; 8) with stems in ych the precious stones onyx and sardonyx. They are all 
masculine, except hac sandyx, and hec Styx.— In nx terminate : 1) with stems in ng the 
feminines phalanz'', Sphinz'®, Syrinz)®, Meninx?®; 2)with a stem in nc only lynx?! (c, g.). 

Rem. 12. Greek stems in w£ (inst. of oaf) and of take the nom. termination og in Latin. 
Of these occur 1) with stem in dc, hic box (G. b6ciz), name of a fish ; 2) with stems in de, 
hic esox (G. exdcis), name of a fish, and the national nonn Cappadog (also name of a river); 
3) with stem in dg the national noun Allobroz (plur. Allcbréges). With a stem in aux oc- 
cars hee glauz (from Greek yAavgé, an owl), the name of a plant, G. glaucis. 


33. GREEK CASE-ENDINGS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION —In the classical 
time most writers considered it improper to use Greek case-endings in 
nouns of the third declension borrowed from the Greek. Cicero, who, in 
a letter to Atticus, had formed the accusative Pirwea, apologizes for this use 
in a later letter, adding that he ought to have said Pirweum, according to 
the universal usage of his time. Cic. Att. 7, 3,10. Others, however, were 
of the opinion that in nouns borrowed from the Greek, Greek case-end- 
ingsshould be used. See Quint. 1, 5,60. Greek case-endings are used by 
poets whenever the metre requires them,and by later prose writers in terms 
belonging to the sciences. But, in a few instances, even in classical prose, 
Greck endings occur more frequently than Latin endings. 


Rem. 1. Greek nouns with vowel-stems in v (y) generally take Greek endings in all 
their cases, «xcept in ace. sing., where both ym and yn are used as endings (Gen. Cotyos, 
D. Cotyi, with short 4, Acc. Cotym, or Cotyn). The Adj, is formed in ye (Atye, Capye, 
Liv., 1, 3). These nouns are not found in the plural, except Zrinnyée (the Furies), where 
é is ehort, as in Greek, with Acc. Hrinnyds. n. and Dat. Plur. do not occur. 


Rem. 2. GEN. sinc. The Greek ending 0$ (0s) is confined to those nouns, which have 
the specific Greek characteristics 0 and y. In the female nouns in o the characteristic is 
contracted with the ending o¢ into ds, as in Greek. The genitive of the proper name 
Pan is formed in os, in order to distinguish it from panis (bread). 

Rem. 3. Poets use the ending os also in other Greek nonng, especially in those in és and 
as with stems in i@ and dd (Daphnidos, Pallados), and in those in eus (€US), G. 08 (€@S), 
as Orpheus, G. Orpheos, the latter of which is declined after the second declension in 
prose. 


Rem. 4. The Dative sine. has the same ending in Latin and in Greek (é and 2) ; but 


this ending cannot be attached to the Greck stems in O and €UV (eu). The nouns of this 
kind form their patives from Lalinized stems, Thus the datives Diddni and Orpheo are 
formed. The dative Dido is found in late Latin, and Orphei (dissyllabic) occurs once in 
Virgil (Eclog. 4, 56). 


Rem. 5. AccusATIVE sine, The Greek ending vy (n) is used in nouns with vowel-stems 
in ¢ and y, and iu nouns in és with stems in id, ‘The ending n however is more generally 


changed into m (Xeuxim. poésim, Halym). The Greek ending @& (a), which belongs to 
the consonant-stems, is mostly poctical ; but it is the usnal one in the words aér, ether, 
adamas and Pan (aéra, adaman‘a etc.). It also occurs in good prose in proper names 
with the characteristics n and7, as Agamemnina, Lacedemona, Salamina, Marathona, 
Hectédra. The female nouns ino have the acc. in 6 (Didd), from a contraction of 0a.— 
The acc. tyrannida is found in Cic. Att. 14, 14, but Cic. generally has tyrannidem. 


1A Phenician, and the fabulous bird Phonix.— 2a palm-branch.— * a partridge.— 
4a cup.— 5a porcupine.— * an Attic measure for grain.-- 7 a larch-tree.—® a Cilician., 
—*a fabulous owl.— !© Homer’s scourge. an epithet given to Zoiloz.— 1! a silk-worm, 
—12 the calyx of a flower.—!5 vermilion.— 14a gazelle.— 15 a cuckoo.— !* a Phrygian 
— 17 a tactic order.— 1% a fabulous munster.— }9 a nymph.— ?° an island.— 2! a lynx. 


15* 
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Rem. 6. Poets form the accusative of nouns in evs (eus) in 2a or éa, a8 Orphéa, 
Typhaéa, Idomenéa, Nionéa, in Virgil. (For Cicero’s Pirwea see § 33). Of nouns in es the 
Greek accusative in e@ occure once in Quintilian (Peviclea, 12, 10, 24). But in other 
places Quinfilian has Periclem. Livy always has Persea as accusative of Perseus. 


Rem. 7. VocaTIvE sine. Proper names, terminating in 4s, ys, ews. drop their final ¢ 
in thia case, as Daphni, Coty, Orpheu. Those in as, G. antis, terminate in the voc. in 
4 (Calchd), and those in es have either the termination és, as in Greek, or 2, after the first 
declension, as Socratés or Socraté. 


Rem. 8. Nom. pLur. The poets frequently form this case with the Greek ending ée, 
instead of the Latin @, as Arcdd@s. Erinnyés. The Greek nenters in og and 4 take the 
ending 2 (7), a8 celos, pl. cel2 » cacoéthes, pl. cacoethé. Here belongs the plur. tant. Tempé. 


Rem. 9. The GEN. PLuR. has the ending én in titles of Books, as Metamorphoseodn. 


Rem. 10. In the Dative PLor. the Greek ending si or sin sometimes occurs in the poets, as 
Dryasi inst. of adibus ; heroisi, inst. of heroidihus. The datives ethestn and schemasi 
(from ethos and schema) are found in Varro; and the dat. Metamorphdsin iu Quintilian. 


Rem. 11. The Aco, pLur. is formed with the Greek ending ds, wherever the acc. sINe. 
takes the ending a, as adamantas. Here belong the Greek and barbaric national nouns 
of the third declension, as Maceddnas, Allobrdgas. 


6. IRREGULAR DECLENSION. 
See §§ 14. 15. 86. 37. 187. 188. 190. 
34. Irrecular nouns are of five kinds: 1) indeclinable; 2) defective ; 
8) heterological ; 4) heteroclite; 5) heterogeneous. 


35. INDECLINABLE nouns are those that in all cases have the same gram- 
matical form. Theold grammarians call them also monoptota. But others 
call monoptota those defective nouns which are used only in ONE CASB, as 
for inst. the ablative sponte. 


Rem. 1. To the indeclinable noans mentioned § 190 must be added 1) the nouns secus, 
git, vos ; 2) the names of the Jetters ; 3) the Hebrew proper names, according to the ngage 
of the ecclesiastical writers ; 4) the Greek nouns cepe (onion) and astu (the city of Athens.) 


Rem. 2. Secus is a collateral form of sexus (gex), and occursin the poets and historians, 
almost always in combination with a neuter accusative of an adjective, expecially melie- 
bre recus, virile secus. ‘These phrases are generally used with the force of an attributive 
genitive, being rarely, and only po=t-classically, used as subjects or objects, as Liberdrum 
cazitum virile secus ad decem millia capta, almost 10,000 child:en of the male sex (male 
children) were captured. Liv. 26, 47. 


Rem. 3. Git is the name of a pint, occurring in the agricultural and scientific writers ; 
Jrit means the top of an ear of wheat or baricy (Varro Kh. R. 1, 48, 3). 


Rem. 4. As names of letters are used either their mere characters, as a. b, c, 7,.or the 
Greek names (alpha, beta etc.).. The mere characters of the letters are indeclinable, being 
used in the same grammnutical form in any case required by the construction, as Qualia 
sunt omnia in r desinentia, as are all nouns ending in 7. Prisc. 5, 14, 76. It is doubtful 
how these characters were pronounced by the Romans; but most probably this pronun- 
ciation was the same as it is to-day with the nations of continental Europe. Often, 
however, the letters were named after the Greek fashion (alpha, beta etc.), and in this 
case they occur only in the nominative or accusative, which makes them virtually ‘ in- 
declinabic’, as Demosthenes quum rho dicere nequiret, since Demosthenes could not pro- 
nouuce the letter 7, Cic. Div. 2, 46. Some of these names of letters, however, are oc- 
carionally declined, either after the third (as sigma, G. stgmatis,) or after the first (gamma, 
G. gamme). 

Rem. 5. The indeclinability of the Hebrew proper names is non-classical, being intro- 
duced by the ecclesiastical writers, as hujus Bethlehem, hujus Ruth etc. T'o these nouns 
the rule that indeclinable noune are of neuter gender cannot be applied. Hebrew ee 
names are very frequently declined, some after the third (as David, Gen. Davidis ; Dante, 
Gen. Daniéis), others after the firet declension, as Adam, Gen. Ad@. Jesus makes the ac- 
cusative Jesum, in all other caves it has Jesu. The regular way to inflect Hebrew names 
ix to attach to them Latin terminations, if their final letters are not the regular termi- 
nations of one of the Latin classes, ag Abrahdmus, Gen. Abrahami. 


86. DEFECTIVE nouns are those, which want either some of their CAsES, 
or a whole number, either the singular or the plural. 
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Rem. 1. Of those that are defective in cases the following have no NOMINATIVES: 
(daps) G. dapis', (ditio) G. ditidnis?, (internecio) G. internectonis®, (frux) G. frugis, (ops) 
G. opia, (vicis) G. vicis4. Of those, that are defective in the other cares, there is a great 
number, but the mort of them are of rare occurrence. 1) (Ops) opis opem ope, PLUR. Com- 
plete; 2) (victs) victs vicem vice ; PLUR. vices vicibus ; 3) vis vim vi; PLURK. vires complete 5 
4) lues (plague) luem lue: PLUR. wanting ; 5) fors (chance) forte (by chance). 

Rem. 2. Many nouns occur in one case only, especially in certain phrases, a8: sponte 
(of one’s own accord), in connection with Possrssives (med, (ud, etc. sponte) 3 jussu 
injussu, mandidtu, monitu, rogdtu, and other ablatives of the fourth declension, derive 
from the past participles of VERBS, mostly in connection with genifives or possessive ad- 
jectives an : jussu Cicerdnia, meo, tuo, on Cicero’s, on my, thy command. Very frequent is 
the abl. natu (by birth, in connection with major and minor in the meaning ‘ older’ and 
* younger’, sometimes also with q@uno« aud a numeral, in the signification ‘old’. The abl, 
AE fi is used in the phrase in promptu esse or habére, to be or to have at hand. Here 

elong the following phrases: dicis causd, for form’s sake ; venum dare, to sell; ve 
num ire, to be sold ; suppetias ferre, to bring assistance ; infitias ire, to deny. 


Rem. 3. Nouns, defective in number, want either the PLURAL (singularia tantum), or the 
FINGULAR (duralia tantum). Singularia tantum are: 1) Those which do not admit of a 
lural on account of their meaning. Here belong: @) PROPER names, as Loma, Cicero ; 
) ABSTRACT nouns, as justifia, amor, c) the nouns denoting materiala, ae aurum, lig- 
num. 2) Those which conventionally lack the plural. Here belong inost of the nouns 
of the fifth declension, and many single nouns, as @ér, dues, ver, specimen, which must 
$8 brates from the lexicons. For the PLURALIA TANTUM and HETEROLOGICAL houus see 
. 15. 36. 37. . 


Rem. 4. Proper names are used in the plural, if two or more individuals of the same 
Mame are Mentioned, as duo Plinii, Lucius et Publius Scipiones. 

ABSTRACT nouns often assume the plural, if single ivstances, examples, or kinds of some- 
thing are to be expressed, as insani@, instances or examples of madness 3 presentia ded- 
rum, apparitions of gods; trferifis exercituum, examples of the destruction of armies 5 
omnes ignominia, all kinds of indiguities; clar@® mortes, renowned examples of death. 
Sometimes the plural of abstracts is used in the signification of a singular, as : négotia, 
ousiiee ; cdia hominum, the hatred of men ; invidia mullitudinis, the envy of the muk 

tude. 


Nouns denoting materials are sometimes used in the plural in order to designate dif- 
ferent kinds, or single pieces, of the same material, ag vina, wines (kinds of wines) ; pices, 
kinds of pitch; ligna, pieces of wood; panes, loaves of bread ; curnes, pieces of meat. 


37. HETEROCLITES ure those nouns which in the formation of their 
cases assume CHARACTERISTICS belonging either to no regular declension, 
or to two different declensions, or to different classes of the same declen- 
sion. They are either anomalous, metaplastic, heteroplastic, or redundant. 


Rem. 1. ANOMALOUS are those which have characteristics belonging only to particnlar 
nouns, but to no general class, as sua, grues, bos, (zen. bovia), the characteristics u and @ 
not occurring in any of the regular classes of the third declension (see § 183). 


Rem. 2. METAPLASTIC8 are those which, having but one form of their nominative, make 
their other cases after two different declensions. Here belong 1) several nouns, mostl 
denoting TREES, which form their cases partly after the second, partly after the fourth 
declension, as cornus (a cornel-tree), cupressus (a cypress-tree), ficua (a fig-tree), daurus (a 
lanrel-tree), myrtus (a myrtle-tree), guercus (an oak-tree). Among these nouns are dumus 
and colus (§ 222), penus (victuals), and (sometimes) send/us and tumuttus.—2) After the sec- 
ond and third declensione are declined : jugerum (the Roman acre), which in the genitive 
plural has jugerum only, but in all other cases is declined after the second ; and the plural 
names of Roman festivals in alia, which often form their genitives after the second de- 
clension (Bacchanalidrum), while the other cases are inflected after the third.— 3) After 
the third and fifth is inflected reqguies which forms its accusative and ablative either re- 
quiem, requie, or requiétem, requiéle. Fames, G. famis, has always famé in the ablative 
after the fifth declension in the poets. 


Rem. 8. HETEROPLASTiIC8 are thore whose nominatives have a form belonging to a 
class of the same declension, different from that of the oblique cases, as imber, which, 


1 Daps, in classical prose, denotes a religious feast, or banquet in_honor of the gods, 
In the poets and later authors it is used of all kinds of banquets, Daps is the assumrED 
nominative; but it might be a ee (a genitive plural not occurring).— ? power, sover 
ri he fi ; destruction, especially occurring after ad, It means a total annihilation.— 

chance, turn. 
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according to its nominative, belongs to the R-clags, but according to its other cases to the 
vowel-class (stem imbri). On the other hand sanguis, according to its nominative, be- 
longs to the vowel-class, but according to the other cases to the N-class (stem sanguin). 


fem. 4. REDUNDANT (abundantia) are those nouns, which have two or more NOMINA- 
TIVES with different characterietica, belonging to different declensions. Here belong the 
following two claxees: a) many nouns of four syllables, having one form in ia after the 
first, and. another in ies alter the fifth declension, as dardaria and barbaries, duritia and 
durilies. mollitia and mollities, materia and materies, luxuria and luxuries. They form 
the No. and acc. after either of the two declensions, but the other cases generally after 
the first only. J) Many nouns of the fourth declension, derived from the past pe 
of verbs, have collateral forms in um after the second declension, as condtus (G. condtis) 
and condtum, eventus and eventum, pretextus and pretextum, suggestus and suggestum. 


Rem. 5. Here belong a great number of single nouns, of which the following are most 
frequent: plebs, G. is, and plebes, G. di; v and veeper (after the second and third ; 
after the second the aco. vesperum, after the third the abl. vespere ; Vesper, in the signi- 
fication evening-star is declined after the second only) ; penum, G. ¢. 5 penus, G. penis, and 
penoris (in the PLUR. penora only) ; tergum, G. tergt, and lergus, G. tergoris ; tonitrus, G. 
ds, and lonitruum, G. 4. Of many redundant nouns only one of the two forms is used in 
good prose, ar juvenlus. G. atis (fuventa, poetical; Juventas, G. dlis, the goddess of youth) ; 
paupertas, G. dtis (pauperies, poetical) ; senectus, G. senecliitis (senecta, poetical). 


38. HETEROGENEOUS are those nouns which in the plural have a GEnN- 
DER different from that of the singular. See § 37. 


Rem.1. To those mentioned § 37 must be added cardasus, a fine kind of flax, which in the 
plural forms only carbasa, The noun celum and the poetical noun J7arturus (the lower 
regions, for which in prore always inferi is used), sometimes have in the poets the plurals 

i and Tartara, in the same meaning as thesingulars, The plural sidila of sibilus (hizs- 
ing) is likewise poetical, and must be considered as the neuter plural of the (likewise 
poetical) adjective sibidus, used absolutely. 


Rem. 2. The following are at the eame time METAPLASTIC : Ostrea (oyster), plur. ostree 
and ostrea, G. drum; margarita (pearl), plur. lh hada and margarita, G. drum ; bal- 
neum (bath), plur. balnew and balnea (poxt-classical). 

Rem. 3. Several nouns have collateral forms of a different gender in doch numbers, as : 
commentarius and commentarium, cubitus and cubitum, balteus and balteum, callum and 
callus, jugulum and jugulus, baculum and baculus, clipeus and clipeum, medimnus and 
medimnum. These are called REDUNDANT in GENDER, 


89. For the heterological nouns see § 15 and Vocab. VI. and VII. 


APPENDIX II. 


DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. Adjectives are either PRIMITIVE Or DERIVATIVE. Primitive are those 
which are not derived by suffixes or prefixes from other words, existing 
in Latin (though the roots may exist in one of the cognate languages), as 
bonus, levis, By far the most of the Latin adjectives are DERIVATIVE (in 
this sense), Their primitives are either NOUNS or VERBS. A few are de- 
rived from other parts of speech, as todiernus, posterus, meus (from the 
prononinal root me). 


2. The derivation of adjectives is made by means of certain suffixes, 
called DERIVATIVE ENDINGS, as consul — consul-d7%ta, 


Rem. 1. Some adjectives are derived from nouns by means of PREFIXES, a8 inops, bicor- 
por, exspes, exlex, seminex, redux, semianimus. But the most of these adjectives are un- 
usual, and chiefly confined to poetry and post-classical prose. 


Rem. 2. All DERIVATIVE endings terminate in the INFLECTIONAL ending 8, and have one 
of the regular VOWEL-CHARACTERISTIC8S. This latter is always preceded by one or two 
syllables, and sometimes by a single letter, which has the force, to change the idea of 
the noun or the verb into an ADJECTIVE meaning ; as @-iz, dr-is, In-us, ensis. This let- 
ter or these letters are called ‘the DERIVATIVE ELEMENTS’. Some adjectives are formed 
by the mere inflectional termination us without any other addition, as A/ricus (African) 
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from , Felius from Pelion, Olympius from Olympia. Derivative endings of the 
same kind always affect the different verbs or nouns, to which they are attached, in the 
same general manner. 


A. DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES FROM NOUNS. 
(DENOMINATIVE ADJECTIVES.) 


8. The numerous derivative endings, by which denominative adjectives 
are formed, have three different general meanings: 1) PERTAINING, RE- 
LATING Or BELONGING to something; 2) CONSISTING Of some MATERIAL; 
2) BEING PROVIDED with something. The great majority of derivative 
endings (tus, icus, dlis, iis, dris, inus, arius, ensis) belong to the first class, 
which are attached to both, COMMON and PROPER NOUNS. 

4. Derivative endings are attached to the DECLENSION-STEMS of the 
nouns, from which they are derived, as rer — reg-tuws, miles — milit-dria, se- 
nex — sen-ilis, bos — bov-inus. Hence nouns with VOWEL-STEMS lose their 
characteristics, as puer — puer-ilis (st. puero); fatum —fat-dlis (st. fato) ; 
navis — nav-dlis (st. navi). Only the characteristic wv of the fourth declen- 
sion remains, as fructus —fructu-dsus, pecu — pecu-arius. 

Rem. The different derivative endings belonging to the same class are used without 
any difference as to their meaning. Theee meanings are always of a general nature, and 


their English equivalents are usually conventional. General rules about the rendering 
of these derivative endings into English cannot be given. 


(a). Derivative endings of the first class, attached to common nouns. 


5. The following are some of the most usual examples of combinations 
in which the derivative endings of this class occur: 


que icus tis dlis 
imperator — imperatorius bellum — bellicas gens—gent!lis fatum — fatdlis 
uxor — uxorius classis — classicus civis — civTlis murus — muralis 
orator — oratorius civis — civicus senex—senTlis rex — regilis 

dris arius inus and dnus ensts 
valgus — vulgaris legio — legionarius mare—martnus'  castra— castrensis 
miles — militaris Dummus—nummariuas urbs—urbaénus foram — forensis 
mola — molaris frumentum — frumenta- homo — humanus circas — circensis 


rius 


Rem. 1. The ending zus is attached to PERSONAL nouns only (as regius, royal, from rex ¢ 
patrius, belonging to the father, paternal, from pater), pelng most frequently used with 
the pereonal nouns in or. as soror — sororius, belonging toa sister. Adjectives of this kind 
are generally rendcred by an English noun with the preposition gf, as ars imperatoria, 
the art of a general ; fundus uxorius, the estate of a wife. 


Rem. 2 The ending arius generally denotes a TRADE, VOCATION OF OCCUPATION. It de- 
signates either the business téself (in connection with ara), or it represents ABSTRACT 
nouns (rés, lex) as pertaining to such business, or indicates the persone, engaged in a trade 
etc. (in connection with homo, and most frequently with faber); as: res nummaria, 
money affairs ; res pecuaria, cattle breeding; res frumentaria, provisions ; ars topiaria, 
ornamental gardening ; are statuaria, sculpture ; leges agraria, the laws for the distribu- 
tion of the public lands ; faber lignarius, a carpenter; faber ferrarius, a blacksmith ; 
Saber erarius, acopperamith, The nouns ars, faber, homo are frequently understood, 
and the mentioned adjectives have then the force of nouns. So always: fabellarius, a 
letter-carrier, argentarius, a banker, argeniaria, « banker’s business. 


Rem. 8. The ending inus is most frequently attached to names of BEasts, denoting 
their PRoDUCTS; as: asininum, asses’ milk, caro vitulina, veal, adeps anserinus, gooxe 
Jard, pellis caprina, a goat’s skin. To the ending inus belong several nouns in ina, which 
originally were ADJ«&cTIvKs with a fem. noun understood, as medicina (ars), doctrine 
(ars), tonstrina (taberna). 


Rem. 4. Ensis refers to piacrs only, 28 forum — forensis, judicial (belonging to the 
Jorum). It is most commonly attached to PROPER names. See No. 6, R. 5 and 6. 


Rem. 5. Rarer endings of this class are 1) nua, attached to the NOMINATIVEs pater, mater 
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Srater (paternus etc.); % ifimus (legitimus, fnitimus, maritimus) ; 8) ester or estris (can 
pester, stlvesiris). ; 


(6). Derivative endings of the first class, attached to proper names. 

6. There are different rules for the adjectives formed from the proper 
names of PERSONS, Of COUNTRIES, and of cITIEs. Personal proper names 
of Romans generally attach idnus or dnus to the declension-stems of the 
names; those of GREEKS éus (ius) or icus,; those of BARBARIANS icus or 
anus. Names of countries generally take the ending tcus (Gallicus, Ger- 
manicus); names of cities take the endings dnus, inus, ensis, or as. | 


Rem. 1. The general adjective ending attached to the names of Roman citizens is 
Yanus or Gnus (when the name terminates in ius) as Cicerontdnus, Catullidnus, Horatiad- 
nus. The gentile names of the Romans are originally adjectives in 3s which, if used as 
names, must be considered as ABSOLUTE adjectives. They generally retain their form in 
tus, if used attributively, as lex Cornelia, via Appia, agua Julia (the Julian aqueduct), 
Circus Flaminius. They take the ending idnus to denote a more remote relation to the 

ens. Thus if a Roman was adopted in another gens, he attached dnus to the name of 

s native gens, hix connection with it having become looser, as Amilidnus, t. e. the 
name which A/milius assumed when he was adopted in the gens Cornelia. Thus gens 
Clodia is the gens whose members bore the name Clodius, but gens Clodidna is a con- 
temptuous term used by Cicero in respect to the ‘ Clodian tribe’, t.¢. the adherents and 
companions of Clodins. 


' Rem. 2. A few names in @ and us take the ending dnus, as Cinna — Cinndnus, Sulla — 
Sullinus; some takeinus, as Plautus— Plaulinus, Verres — Verrinus. From Catilina the 
adjective Catilinarius is formed. 


Rem. 3. PERSONAL proper names of GrEEKs take the endings 2us or tue (for the Greek 


€20S), and icus (for the Greek 20S), as Kpicirus— Epicuréus. Sophocles — Sophocleus, 
Aristoteles — Aristotelius, Prodicus — Prodicius, Socrates — Socraticus, Plato — Platontcus, 
Sometimes the same proper name takes either of these endings, generally with a elight 
difference in signification. To the names of barbarians the endings icus or tnus are at- 
tached, as bellum. Mithridaticum, bellum Jugurthinum. 


fem. 4. The adjectives denoting relation to a country are either formed by attaching 
icus (sometimes in Greek names tus) to the name of the NATION. or the name of the 
NATION ITSELF is used with the force of an ADJECTIVE. as lingua Persica, the Persian 
language (not Persa), but lingua Greca (not Grecica) ; lingua Punica (not Carthagica), 
the Carthaginian language (from Puni. or Peni, the name of the nation), The names of 
nations are not derived from the names of countries, but (generally) the names of the 
countries from those of the nations. Thus Grecia is derived from the national name 
Greci ; Germania from Germdni ; Gallia from Galli. An exception is the national name 
Latini, derived from Latium, the name of the country ; hence lingua Latina. 


Rem. 5. National adjectives sometimes take the endings ensis or icdnus as collateral 
forins with a peculiar meaning. They denote a looser relation to the country, while the 
usual forms denote a belonging to the Nation. So exercitus Hispdnus or Hispanicus is 
an He! consisting of Spaniards, but erercitus Hispaniensis means an army in Spain ; 
bellum lispanicum, a war againat the Spaniards, but bellum Hispaniense, a war tn Spain, 
even ifamoug Romans only. Thus Siculus — Sictliensis, Africus — Africanus, — 
Gallicinus are formed with a similar difference in signification. Siciliensis, Africinus, 
Gallicdnus refer to FOREIGNERS, residing in or connected with these provinces, while 
Siculus, Afer, Gallus refer to the NATIVES. 


Rem. 6. Nouns and adjectives derived from the names of cities are called civic NOUNS 
and ADJECTIVES. Their formation differs for Roman and Greek cities. The Roman 
names of cities take the endings dnva, inus, ensis and as. Those of the first and second 
declensions take tnus, if the terminations @ or wm are preceded by i, as Amerta — Amert- 
nus, Canusium— Canusinus ; if this is not the case, those in a, @, um and é generally 
take dnus,as: Alba —Albanus, Roma — Romdnus, Cume — Cumdanus, Tusculurm — Tuscu- 
lanus, Puteoli — Puteolinus. ‘The names of cities in 0, and some few in a, @ and um take 
the ending ensis, as: Narbo— Narbonensis, Sulmo — Sulmonensis, Catina — Catinensis, 
Canne —- Cannensis, Comum — Comensis. The ending as (G. @fis) ia peculiar to the 
names of some cities in Latium and Etruria, as: Arpinum— Arpinas. Casinum— Cast- 
nas, Ardea — Ardeas, Fidéne — Fidénas, Frusino — inas. Here belong the civic ad- 
jectives cujas, nostras, supernas, tafernas. 


GREEK names Of cities either retain their GkEEK endings, or assume LATIN endings. 
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The most frequent Greek ending ts 20S, (1us), which is generally retained, as Corinthus — 

ae arathon — Marat us, Salamis — Salaminius, Chios— Chius (inst. of 
tus). 

Rem. 7. The Greek ending 7V 0S (nus) is always retained in Latin, as: Agrigentum— 


Agrigentinus, Rhegium -- Rheginus, Tarentum — Tarenfinus. The Greek ending &7Z0$ 
(@us), which is attached to cities of the first declension, is rarely retained, as Laris- 
seus, Smyrneus. Generally a LATIN ending is substituted, aa Atheniensis (inst. of 


Atheneus), ThebGnus (inst. of Th+beua). The ending €US (eus) is generally changed into 
ensis, as Platewe — Platwensis, Antiochia — Antiochensis, Chalcis — Chalcidensis. But 
the ending eus is retained, if renowned Greeks are mentioned together with the places 


of their birth, as Demetrius Phaléreus, Zeno Cittiews. The endings ATS, 1tNS, and 


@r7S are rarely retained, as in Crotonidles, Spartiales (more frequently Spartdnus), 
Abderites, Stagirites, Malidtes, Heracledtes. In names of cities terminating in polis, the 


ending 777/S is always changed into dnus, as Neapolitanus, Megalopolitanus. 


(c). Derivative endings of the second and third clusses. 

7%. The general derivative ending for nouns denoting materials or quan- 
tities (as aurum, aqua etc.), is éus, as lignéus, wooden. Theendings of the 
third class (being full or provided with something) are dsus, wentus (or 
dlentus), dius, tus, tutus. 

Rem. 1. The regular ending attached to nouns denoting material is évs, but sometimes 
the fuller ending acéus is added, as aurum — aureus, ferrum — ferreus, lignum — ligneus, 
hedera — hederaceus, membraina —membranaceus. lf the material is a epecies of wood, 
the endings inws, nus or néus wre added, as cedrus — ced7inus, fagus — faginus, pe 


populnéus, quercus — gs and quernéus, salix — salignus and salignéus. The same 
endings are added to ebur (eburnéus or eburnua). 


Rem. 2. The ending &éus (mostly in the Ports) alao denotes SIMILARITY (corresponding 
ove Bogen y or by), as nivéus, snowy ; roséus, rosy ; virginéus, maidenly ; arundinéus, 

se a reed. 

Rem. 8. Being FutL of something is expressed by the endings dsus, dlentus or Hentus 
(the latter, if there is an din the preceding syllable), as: periculum — periculdsus, fraus 
—fraudulentus, viaum — vinolentua, animus — animosus, vitium — vitidsus, facinus —fa- 
cinorésus ; turba — turbulentus, pulvis — pulverulentus, vis— violentus. In the nouns of 
the fourth declension, the characteristic u is preserved, as fructus —fructudsus. The 
ending udzus is eometimes used, slong with dsus, in nouns not belonging tothe fourth de- 
clension, as mons — montdsus and montudsus ; monstrum — monatrésus and monstrudsus. 

Rem. 4. Being PROVIDED or FURNISHED with something is expressed by the endings 
dtus, Itus, ditua, as: dentdtus (from dens), provided with tecth, adtus (from ala), winged, 
barbatus (barba), bearded, togdtus (toga), aurdtus (aurum), falcatus (falx), crinitus (crinis), 
turritus (turris), corniitus (cornu), astitus (astus). 

Rem. 5. To some nouns whose stems or nominatives end ins, the ending tvs without 
a@ preceding vowel is attached, so that they terminate in estus or ustus, as: mudue— mo- 
destus, és — molertus, honos — honestus, jin us —funestus, scelus — scélestus, onus — ONnUs- 
tus, robur — robustus, Venus — venustus. Veluatus is formed from the adjective vetus. 


B. DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS. 
(VERBAL ADJECTIVES.) 


8. Adjectives derived from VERBS, assume the following endings: %dus, 
wus, tis, and bilis, ious, Icius, az and bundus. Here also belong the verbal 
adjectives in ndus and trus, in which however the endings must be con- 
sidered aS INFLECTIONAL, not as derivative, since they are formed from 
ALL verbs (a few excepted). See P. IT. p. 125. 

Rem. 1. The termination jidus expresses simply a QUALITY, determined by the idea of 
the vERB. It is attached to the VERB-8sTEM, but. so, that verba with vowel-stems drop their 
characteristics. Adjectives in idus mostly are formed from those verbe of the second 
conjugation which lack the suPINR, as calére—calidus, timére—limidus ; frigére— 
Srigidus ; turbdre —turlidus ; rubére—rubidus ; rapere— rapidus. 

fem. 2. The ending tius has a similar signification, but ia rare in good prose, as: @s- 
sidére — assiduus. These adjectives, if derived from acTivE verbs, have & PASSIVE signi- 
fication, as conepicuus, visible, ts riguus, watered. 
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Rew. 8. The endings tis and dis express a POSSIBILITY, Mostly PASSIVELY, and are 
either attached to the verb-stem, or tothe stem of the PERFECT, as: amdre— amabiilis ; 
moveére — movilis ; frangere —fragilis ; noscere — nobilis ; agere — ayilis » doctre— dociiis , 
Jacere — facilis ; uli— utilis. 

Rem. 4, In some verbs the ending 7/is is attached to the stem of the surrng, as versdre 
—tversatilis, flectere —flertiis and flexidilis. The adjectiver, thus formed, have often the 
meaning of passive PARTICIPLES, aw lexere— fextilis, plaited, alere — altilis, fattened, 
Jingere — fictilis, formed from clay, fundere — fusilés, cast, secdre — sectilis, cut, tassellated. 

erlilis instead of ferctilis is formed from the supine ferctum of Jercire. 

Rem. 5. The ending az expretrer & PROCLIVITY, ponerally a faulty one, and is attached 
to the VERB-8TEM, dropping the vowel characteristic, as : vordre —torax ; ferre—feraz ; 
edere — edax ; raperé—rapax ; audére — audax ; minari — minaz ; mordire — mordaz ; 
logui — loguaz. 

Rem. 6, The endings trus and icius are attached to the suPping, and have a significa- 
tion cimilar to that of the past participle, as: capere— capfivus ; serere — sativus; ad- 
tentre — adventicius ; nasci — nativus ; sistere — stativus ; comminisck — commenticius, 


Rem. %. The ending dbundue is attached to verbs, mostly of the first conjugation, and 
has a significatian similar to that of the PRESENT PARTICIPLE, but representing the action 
of the verb either ax CONTINUED, OF a8 & STATE, a8: errabundus, gratulabundua, 
bundus, ludibundus, moribundus. Adjectives in bundus are not frequent in classical lan- 
guage, and mostly occur in the historians a3 ACCESSORY PREDICATES. Later authors and 
sometimes even Livy, construe them with the case of the vers, from which they are de- 
rived, as: Vi/abundus castra hostiumn, Liv. 25.18. Velut gratulabundus patria expirdvit. 
J ust. a : ee did populabundus. Sis. in Non. 7, %. Contemplatione exercitus gloriabun- 

us. Gell. 5, 5. 

Rem. 8 The ending cundus has a eimilar signification. It occurs in jurdre —jucun- 
Gus, veréri — verecundus, irasci — tracundus, fart — facundus. 


APPENDIX JIT. | 
DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 


1. Nouns derived from VERBS (VERBAL NOUNS) are formed by the follow- 
ing derivative endings: 1) the PERSONAL nouns by the ending or (fem. 
viz), and by the mere case-terminations ws and a of the second and first 
declensions; 2) the ABSTRACT nouns by the endings or, 10, ura, tum, igo, 
édo, ido, and by the mere case-termination us of the fourth declension ; 
3) the CONCRETE nouns by the endings men, mentum, bilum, cilum, brum, 
crum and trum. 


Rem. 1, The PERSONAL nouns in ws and @ denote vocation and occupation, or a certain 
CLas8s of persone, and are formed from the VERB-aTEME, as : coguere — Coquus ; advenire 
— advena ; vivere — conviva ; lanidre — lanius (butcher) ; scribere — scriba ; perfugere — 

‘ fuga. For the moTion of the personal nouns in us, and the gender of those in @ see 


Rem. 2. The personal nouns in or denote the doer of an action, corresponding to the 
Enclish personal nouns in er. They are formed from the suPINE, as ardre— ardium — 
ardior, a farmer; monére—monitum— monitor, an adviser ; legere — lectum — lector, 
a reader ; audire — auditum — auditor, a hearer ; hortdri — hortdior ; adjuvdre — adjitor, 
ee — inventor ; currere — cursor ; perculere — percussor ; docére — doctor ; regere — 
rector. 

Rem. 8. The pereonal nouns in ¢or are movable (§ 41) by changing the termination tor 
into (riz, as adjltor — adpiltriz (a female helper). In ante-clareical language even the 
nouns in sor were moved, as fonsor (a shaver) — tonstviz. Priscian (p. 11<0) states that 
Cicero formed the female noun défenstriz, which is not very probable. 


Rem. 4. Some personal noune are formed by the ending 0, G. dnis, from the vERB- 
STEM, as bido, a drunkard, comedo, a glutton, erro, a vagrant, ludio, a comedian. Nouns 
of this kind are not found in good prose, and always have a contemptuous sense. 


Rem. 5. Thore endings, by which the agsrract verbal nouns are formed, are partly 
attached to the VERB-8TEM, and partly to the surINE. To the VERB-8STEM are attached 
the endings or, ium, igo, édo, ido. ‘These denote a sTaTE, that is a condition. produced 
by the action contained in the verb, as: dolére — dolor, odisse ~ odium, oriri — orlgo 
cupere —cupido. The endings io, us and @ra are attached to the stem of the suPINE, and 
denote an acting, or doing, as hortdri — hortatio, currere — cursus, mercdri — mercatira. 
Thus are formed : 
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1) in or : favére — favor » horrére — horror ; pallére — pallor ; timére — timor ; furere — 
y amdre — amor. None of these noune are formed from verbs of the fourth con- 
ugation. The most belong to the second. To the first conjugation belong only amor 
and clamor, and to the third only furor, Gee Ade Ca 
; 2) inium: studére — studium ; tedére — ium ; collogui — colloguium ; incendere — 
neendium. 

3) in Ido, ado, igo: libére — libido ; prurtre — prurigo ; capere — intercapédo ; vertere — 
vertigo. 

4) in to: ardre— aratio ; monére — monitio ; legere —lectio ; largtri— largitio ; movére 
— molio; ledere — lesio. 

Some verbal nouns in io are formed from the vERB-sSTEM, denoting a sTaTE, like 
the endings or, ium etc., as odlivio, the state of being forgotten. Often the same verb 
forms ove noun from the VERB-STEM, and another from its SUPINE, with significations 
different according to the same rule. Thus obsessio means a siege, as being performed 
(on the part of the desiegers), while obsidio means the sTATE Of a sieve, as being suffered 
by the besieged. Opinatio is a conjecture, a supposition, but opinio is a belief as a STATE, 
an opinion. Rectio is a DIRECTION in the meaning of an actual dsrecting, but regio is a 
direction as asTaTE, a given direction in space, a region. 

5) in us and dra’ movére — motus ; agere — actus ; cadere — casus ; armare — armatira ; 
sepelire — sepultira ; vertere — versira. 

Sometimes the same verb forms nouns with both endings, io and us, with a kindred 
but somewhat different signification, as oppositio and oppositus, actio and actus. Sometimes 
the same noun even takes all three endings, as sfatus, stalio, and statdra. 


Rem. 6. The coNCRETE nouns derived from verbs, designate a thipg either as the ACTIVE 
SUBJECT of the action, as fluere —flumen (id quod fiuit), or as its PASSIVE SUBJECT, as 
semen (id quod seritur), or as the PASSIVE AGENT, that is as the MEANS and INSTRUMENT 
of the action, as alimentum (id quo quid alitur), vehiculum (id quo vehitur). 


Rem. 7. ‘The endings brum, crum and trum are rare, being attached to the VERB-sTEM 
as fulctre — fulcrum (id quo fulcitur), ardre — urdtrum (id quoardtur), lavdre —lavdcrum 
(id quo lavdatur), The characteristic d@ before the ends trum ia changed into 8, as ro- 
dere — rostrum (inst. of rodtrum), claudere — claus(rum (inst. of claudirum). Sepulcrum 
stands for sepelicrum, as sepultus for sepelitus. Instead of brum the ending dra is often 
found, as doldre — doldbra, latére — lalébra, vertere — vertebra. 


Rem. 8. The endings men, mentum, bulum and culum are attached to the PERFECT- 
STEM, that is to that stem of the verb, from which the PERFECT-sYsTEM is formed (See 
App. VE No. 1). If the perfect-stem has a vowel as characteristic, the endings are at- 
tached to this vowel-stem without any other change, as: armdre — armamentum ; ster- 
neve (at. stra) — stramen ; complére — complementum ; crescere -— incrementum ; lentre — le- 
nimentum ,; volvere -— voliimen : noxcere (ut. NO) — nomen ; vocdre — vocabulum ; pascere (st. 
4) — pabulum , sistere (st. std) —stibulum ; serere (st. 8@)—séculum ; vestire — vestibu- 
um ; lerere (st. tri) — tribulum ; xt. po (potus) — poculum. 

The noun dinimentum from linere occurs in the latest Latinity. By the ignorance of 
the writers of that time it is formed from the PRESENT-8TEM, and Ought to be Mmentum. 


Rem. 9. If the perfect stem is consonaniic, the derived noun either assumes a con- 
NECTING VOWEL (3 or t), or it drops the last consonant, or the stem remains unchanged. 
Thns are formed: a) with &@ CONNECTING VOWEL cubdre —cubiculum ; monére —monit- 
mentum ; latére—latibulum ; doctre — docimentum ; alere —alimentum ; tegere — tegit- 
mentum ; vehere -—vehiculum ; expertri —experimentum.—Hence farcire, having a vonso- 
nantic perfect-stem, forms farcimen, not sarcimen, as the lexicons have it.— b) witha 
consonant dropped. adjuvdre (st. juv) adjumentum , cedere — cementum ; fulgére — ful- 
men ; fluere (perf. st. flug) — flumen ; lucere —lumen; fovére—fomentum ; sarcire — 
sarmentum ; movére — momentum , jacere —jaculum ; cingere — cingulum (for cineulum). 
—c) with unchanged stem. frangere (perf. st. frag) —fragmentum ; secire — segmen- 
tum (for secmentum) ; ferre — ferculum ; agere — agmen. carmen (from canere) the 
characteristic 2 is changed into r. 


Rem. 10. The endings, which are peculiar to VERBAL NOUNS, sometimes occur in nouns 
which are apparently derived from ADJECTIVES, or other NouNs. Such nouns mnuat be de- 
rived from intermediate verbs, which either have become obsolete, or are merely assumed 
to exist. Thus the following endings, properly belonging to VERBAL nouns, are found in 
nouns derived from ADJECTIVES or other nouns: 1) the cndliie or (tor) i PERSONAL Nouns: 

r, wanicrer, from via, as if from vidre ; aledior, gambler, from alea, as if from aledre. 

— 2) The ending us, G. ts (dtus) and dra, as peditd/us, infantry, from pedes, as if from a verb 
parang ; principatus, from princeps , questira, from questor, as if from a verb quesiere, 
be a gues/or. Similarly are formed consuldtus, pretira, dictatiira.— 3) The ending éde 
in dulcédo (from dulcis, as if from dulcére), and pinguédo ( pinguis).— 4) ‘The ending men- 
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tum in ferramentum, iron utensils (of ferrum, as if from ferrdre), calceamentum, from 
calceus, (covering for the feet).— 5) The ending diilum in acetabulum, a vesse) for vinegar, 
(from roel ; turibulum, a censer (from (us) ; incunabula ( plur.), origin, beginning, from 
cung@, cradle. eae 

2. The nouns, derived from other nouns, are: 1) the NEUTER derivatives 
in um (tum, ttium, artum and étum) and ie, denoting either a COLLECTION, 
or a PLACE of things or persons; 2) the DIMINUTIVES with the movable 
endings us, a, wm, (see APP. I.); 3) the PATRONYMICs, with the Greek end- 
ings des, Gen. de (for males), and és, or tas (G. dds, tadts), for females. 


Rem. 1. 1) The NEUTER derivatives intum denote a COLLECTION Of PERSONS, and mostly 
are derived from PERSONAL nouns, The personal nouns in er attach the ending ium to 
their NOMINATIVEs, and all other endings to their declension-stema, as magister — ma- 
gisterium, minixter — ministerium, conrina — convivium, colléga — collegium, sacerdos — 
sacerdolium, consors — consortium. Hasul forms exsilium. Servus and soddlis add the 
ending ifium (servitium, sudalitium).— The original collective signification of these 
nouns in ium often changes into an ABSTRACT meaning, as in preses — presidium, judex 
—judicium. Several personal nouns assume the ending imonium with a similar mean- 
ing, as lestis — testimonium, vas — vadimonium, paler — patrimonium, mater — matri- 
montium. 

Rem. 2. The endings arium, étum and We denote the piace, belonging to a COLLECTION 
of things. The ending egrium belongs to things in general, the ending é¢um to the names 
of PLANTS and TREES, and the ending We (properly the neuter of an adjective ending, the 
noun sfabulum being understood) to the different kinds of domestic animals. Thns are 
formed: armamentum— armamentarium (armory\; granum— granarium (granary) ; 
semen — seminarium (nursery) ; quercus — quercétum (plantation of oaks) ; vinum — vi- 
nétum (plantation of grapes) ; oliva — olivétum (plantation Qf olives) ; bos —borile, or 
bubile (cow-stable) ; equus — equile (horse-stable). 

Rem. 3. The PatrRonyYmics are either MALE or FEMALE. The former generally attach 
the ending ides, G. ide, and the latter generally the ending is, G. iis, to the deciension- 
stem of the proper name from which they are formed, as: Priamus — Priamides, Ce- 
crops — Cecropides, Tantalus — Tantalis. Bu:h kinds of endings are GREEK, and seldom 
applied to other than Greek proper names. ‘The use of the Patronymics is chiefly con- 
fined to poetry. 


Rem. 4. Proper names in eus (EvS) and cles (2A 775) take the ending %des (€7575) for 
male, and és (7725) for female patronymics, as Atreus — Atrides, Heracles — Heraclides, 


Nereus — Neréis. Proper names in tus take the ending tage for male, and tas (Gen. id- 
dis) for female patronymics. as Thestius — Thestiddes, the son of Thestins, and 7hestias, 
G. Thestiddis, the daughter of Thestius. The same ending occurs in some other patro- 
nymics, but only when the preceding syllable is long, as Laertes — Laertiddes. Atlas 
— Atlantiades, Telamén— Telamoniades. Names of the first declension in as form 
their patronymica in ddes, as dinéas —Aineddes. Some few female patronymics terminate 
in ine and tdne, as Neptunine, Acrisidne. 

Rem. 5. The forms of the female patronymics in is and ias are used to designate epic 
poems, as Andis, Achilléis, Thebdis, Ilias. 


3. From ADJECTIVES are formed the ABSTRACT NOUNS representing 
QUALITIES AS SUBSTANTIVE ideas. Such nouns are formed by attaching 
the endings 1a, tia, tas, and tido to the stems of the adjectives. Excep- 
tional endings are monia and éla. 


Rem, 1. The MOVABLE ADJECTIVES (§§ 46. 48) take any of the four regular endings, at- 
taching them, according to conventional usage, to the DECLENSION-STEMS. The endings 
tas and tudo take the connecting vowel 3, as 

(a) astitus — astiit-ta, gratus — grat-ia, miser — miser-ia. 

0 pate ae aes justus — just-itia, ied — aise ; , 

c) clarus — clar-i-las, prosper — prosper-t-tas, integer — integr-t-tas. 

(d) alius — alt-i-tiido, eger — egr-i-tido, pulcher — pulchr-4-tido. 

Rem. 2. The connecting vowel é is dropped in liber — lidbertas, and changed into é if 
the ending ¢as is attached to adjectives whose declension-stems terminate in 4, as varius 
— vari-e-tas, pius — mi-e-tas.— Both the connecting vowel and the initial ¢ of the endings 
tas and téddo are dropped 1) if adjectives having etems of more than one syllable ter- 
minating in s¢, take the ending fas, as honestus — est-as, vetustus — vetust-as (but vastus 
— vast-i-tas); 2) if the stems of adjectives terminating in 8 or 3¢, take the ending tédo, 
as consuélus — consuet-ado, sollicitus — sollicit-iido. ‘ 
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Rem. 8. Of the a pat er of COMMON GENDER the LIQUID MUTES (§ 211) take the ending 
$a, attached to the declension-stem, and the others (§§ 209. 210. 212) generally take the 
ending /as, attached to the VOWRL-STEM, as 

(a) sapiens — sapient-ia, eleqans — eleqgant-ia, concors — concord-ia, iners — inert-ia ; 

(0) brevis — brevi-tas, nodtlis — nolili-tarx, comis — comi-tas, gravis — gravi-tas ; 

(c) acer — acri-tas, celer — celeri-tas, alacer -- alacri-tas ; 

(d) sagaz — sagaci-tax, velox — veloci-tas, felix — felici-tas, simplex — simplici-tas. 

Excrprions.— Audaz and fallax form audacia and fallacia; ferox forms ferocia and 
JSerocitas. Mollis, segnis, and trixtis form moliitia, segnitia, and tristitia ; turpis, fortis, 
and similis make turpitddo, forlitiido, similitido, Facilis forme facilitas and facultas, with 
different significations ; al inpared makes difficultas only. Potens forms potentia or potestqs, 
egens — egestas, valens — valetido. The noun femeritas is formed from the adverb temere. 

Rem. 4. Of the adjectives of the CONSONANT CLASSES (§ 214 foll.) those with LrquiIp 
stems take tas, attached without connecting vowels to their stems. Those with mutTs 
characteristics take the ending éa, aa 

(a) pauper — pauper-tas, pubes — puber-tas (inst. of pubestas). Vetustas is not derived 

from vetus, but from vefustius, (Sec Rem. 2.) . 

(b) tnops — inop-ia, dives — divit-ia, deses — desid-ia. 

Exceptions: Vigii makes vigil-ia, memor — memor-ia, princeps — princip-tum, supplex 
— eupplic-ium. 

Rem. 5. The ending monia is rare. It is found in acer —acrimonta, castus — caustimo- 
nia, sanctus — sancttmonia (together with acritas, castitas, sanctitas). Parcus forms par- 
oid aa the VERB qgueri is formed qguerimonia, together with quer@la.— Tutus 
makes a. 


APPENDIX IV. 
DERIVATION OF VERBS. 


GENERAL REMARKS.— We consider here only the derivation of verbs from ExIsTINe 
worps, and made by the Latins according to demonstrable laws. Hence we exclude 
J) the derivation of verbs from such words as once existed airing the pre-literary times 
of the Latin language, but were afterwards lost, for instance the derivation of such verbs 
as portdre, optire, mutdre, putdre, potire). To trace the origin of such verbs is the 

rovince of ‘ Latin Ce ey in a wider sense. 2) Still more must we exclude the der- 

vation of Latin verbs from their ultimate Roots which would carry us to the time before 
the separation of the Latin from the other cognate languages. This is the province of 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. Such verbs as ardre (from the root ar, occurring for inst. in 
ars, urtus, arma, ara), or cernere (from the root kar, or cer in Latin, occurring for inst. 
in cer-fus, cer-e-brum, cr-ibrum, Cer-és, cre-dere, cre-are, and the German gar-ba@a and gar-n), 
or of vivere (a reduplicating verb of the root 7d or vé, which occurs in ve-tus, vi-ére, vi-ta, 
vi-s, vi-gére), must for our purposes be considered as virtual primitives, 


The derivative elements of verbs are placed immediately before the in- 
finitive ending re, (or ére for the third conjugation). They consist: 1) in 
the yowels 4, é, and 7, by which the words from which the derivation is 
made, are changed into verb-stems of the first, second, and fourth conju- 
gations*.— 2) In the hg tia (containing the element d, in combina- 
tion with the syllable 2/, meaning repetition), by which the derived verb 
is assigned to the first conjugation.— 3) in the element se (sometimes with 
the connecting vowel 7 (zsc), by which the verb becomes ‘ inchoative’, being 
assigned to the third conjugation.— Exceptional derivative elements are 
uri, ess, and zlld, which are used for the derivation of a very few verbs, 


Rem. 1. The derivative element d is used tu derive verbs from NoUNS and ADJECTIVES, 
being attached to their declension-stems. In order to derive verbs from other verbs, the 


* The vowels d, @, and 7 existed as verbal characteristics already at a time when the 
Latin and its cognate languages formed still one tongue ; but they were even in the literary 
times of the Latin language, used as elements fcr the formation of new words out of 
old ones. It is a remarkable fact that no CONSONANT characteristic (which would assign 
the new verb to the THIRD Conjuvation) was ever used for such a purpose in the literary 
times of the language, except the combinations se and ess, by which inchoative and itera- 
tive verbs are formed. 
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primitive verb must first be changed into an adjective form, #. ¢. into the form of a past 
participle, or, in other words, it must assnme the form of the surINB. The meaning of 
this element is ‘the DoINa of the substantive or adjective idea’. This appeare most 
plainly in the derivation from Nouns, from which both neuter and transitive verbs are 
derived, as (@) TrRaNsitives: laus—lauddre, macula — maculdre, nomen — nominare, 
nex — necare, vulnus — vulnerdire, (6) NEUTBR VERBS: bellum — belldre, labor — ft 

mina — mindari, lucrum —lucrdrt. Neuter verbs are thus formed from PERSONAL nouns, 
denoting ‘the being of such a person’, or ‘the acting like such a person’, as dominus — 
dominari, famulus — famuldri. fur — furari, miles — mililare, philosophus — philosophéari. 

Verbs thus formed from ADJECTIVES generally have a FACTITIVE meaning (see P. II. p. 
101), as celeber — celebrdre (i. e. aliguem celebrem facere), liber —liberdre (i. e. aliquem 
liberum facere), sanus — sandre (4. e. aliquem sanum facere). Rarely such verbs have be- 
sides their factitive meaning & NEUTER signification, as @urus— durdre, which means 
either ‘to harden’ or ‘ to last’. 

Very interesting and significant is the meaning which, Py attaching this element to 
SUPINE-STEMS, is imyfurted to the idea of the primitive verb. The primitive verb first 
passes, as it were, through the meaning of ite park participle, denoting ‘the perfection 
of the verbal idea’, and then, by means of the derivative element, again assumes a ver- 
bal idea, impregnated by the meaning of the participial form through which it has passed. 
Thus amplecti (to embrace) forms amplerdri (to make somebody an ‘embraced one’, 4. ¢. 
to hold him embraced) ; canere (to produce musical sounds, whether by the voice, or an 
instrument) — cantare, to sing or play a tune, to practise muric; dicere (to say) — dictare 
(to dictate, i. é. to say so that the word remains, as if dictum facere) ; cedere (to yield) — 
cessiire (to cease, 4. e. ‘to yield for good’). Thus are formed prendere — prensdre, quatere 
— quassdre, satire — saltire, terrére — territadre, and a great many others. Such verbs are 
generally called * INTENSIVE Verbs’, : 


Rem. 2. The derivative element @ forms only NEUTER verbs. Attached to nouns it 
ves to the derived verb the force of ‘having’ the thing expressed by the noun, as a 
‘ére (to biossom, 4. e. to have blossoms) ; frons —frondére (to have leaves); dur — 
lucére (to shine, i. e. to have light). Attached to apJECTIVEs, it means ‘to be’, as albére 
(the kame as album esse), canére (canum esse), calvére (caluvum esse). The letter 2 is applied 
to but few existing words az derivative element. But by far the most verbs of the second 
conjugation point to ancient substantive stems afterwards Jost, but still existing in some 
(2 the cognate languages, as timére, the stem of which still exists in Greek as a noun 
TUpL7)). 

Rem. 3. The derivative element % is applied 1) to a few nouns and adjectives with the 
force of the element @ ; 2) tog few adjeciives with the force of the element2. To the 
former belong the verbs fnire’ fen Sacere) ; puntre (old form: pentre, t. e. penam facere); 
custodire (cust0dem ese); partiri (partes facere) ; servire (servum esse); mollire (mollem 
JSacere): stabilire (stabilem facere). To the latter meaning belong ineptire (inepcum esse) ; 
8evire (sHvUM esse); superdire (superbum esse). 

Rem. 4. The derivative clement i/@ is attached to the stems of vensg, the vowel-charac- 
teristics of which are appa in this combination, It imparts to the verb the idea of 
frequent repetition, and the verbs thus derived are generally called FREQUENTATIVES, 
as clamdre —clamitare (to shout incessantly); rogdre—rogttdre (to ask repeatedly) ; 
agere — agitare (to agitate). Some of theese frequentatives have lost their original mean- 
jing, as cogere — cogitdre (to think, 4. ¢. to compel the mind incesrantly*). A number of 
these frequentatives are formed from intensive verbs, as currere — cursdre — cursitdre (to 
run to and fro); dicere — dicldre— dictitdre (to as-ert repeatedly); canere —cantare — 
cantitdre (to sing repeatedly). In many instances the intensives, from which such fre- 
y Le ae het are formed, are lost, as agere—actifdre (the intensive actdre being lust). 

hus facere — factitdre, legere —lectitdre, and many others. In other instances the 
PRIMITIVE verb is lost, as of the frequentative mussiddre, to grumble, which is derived 
from the intensive muessd7e (to speak in an undertone), most probably derived from the 
supine of an obsolete verb mutére or muttere, the primitive of which is muere (to be 
silent), from which the adjective muéus, and the intensive muftre are formed.t 


Rem. 5. Verbs formed by the element wrt, express a DEatRE, and are called DESTDERA- 
TIvE. They are mostly confined to colloquial language, and only twoof these verbs are 


* Some of the verbs terminating in iédre, may be taken either for freqnentatives, or for 
intensives formed from supines in itum, as ferritdre. Whether medifdrt ie derived from 
the supine of the obsolete verb medére (which exists only as deponent, without a par- 
ticiple). or whether it is a frequentative of medéri, is doubtful. Probably the former 
alternative is true. 

+ The verb mutdre does not belong to the root mu, but is an intensive of movére (instead 
of movitdre). 
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in common use: esurire, to be hungry (formed from the supine of edere, to eat) and 
parturire, to be in travail (from the supine of pavere). All the other verba with urire 
seem to have been made for the occasion only. Thus the participle empturiens in Varro 
R. R. pro. § 6 (itching to buy), petiturtre in Cic. Att. 1, 14 (to electioneer, itching to be 
elected), and the expressions sullaturit animus ejus et proscripturit, Cic. Att. 9,10 (he is 
itching to become another Suila and * make proscriptious’, all of which are found at those 
places only, and nowhere else. The so-called diminutive verbs formed by illdre are ante 
and postclassical, as cantilldre, conscribillare (to scribble). Only téidldre (to tickle), of 
which, however, no primitive exists, is used by Cicero.-—The element ess is attached to 
a few verbs of the third conjuyation, performing a similar function as the element 2/d. 
These verbs are arcessere (inst. of adcessere), from cedere ; capessere, from capere ; fa- 
cessere, from facere ; incessere, from cedere ; and lacessere, from the obsolete dacers.—For 
the element éc and the inchoative verbs, see § 60. 


APPENDIX V. 
COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 


ge In order to understand this Chaplet, it is necessary to have a general knowl- 
edge of ain which may easily be acquired by reading §§ 424 and 426 (P. 
II., p. 7 and 11). 


1. Verbs cannot, generally, be compounded with other words than PREP- 
osITIoNs (for exceptions see No. 4). Compositions of this kind not only 
affect the MEANING of the verb, but sometimes change the rorM of both 
the preposition, and the verb. It must, however, be considered as the rule 
that both the preposition and the verb remain UNCHANGED, as adamare 
(from ad and amare) abhorrére (from ab and horrére). But if the stem of 
the verb has the vowels dor é they are, if the verb is compounded witha 
preposition, frequently changed into 7, and the diphthong @ is generally 
changed into i, as ficere —interficere ; cddere —incidere ; habére — inhi- 
bére ; légere—colligere ; régere —erigere ; ténére — detinére ; cedere — pre- 
cidere ; ledere — collidere ; querere — perquirere. 

Rem. 1. The following rules regarding the change of the stem-vowels should be noticed: 
1) Not every verb changes its vowel é@ or €é when entering into composition. Su cdvé7e, 
muinére, irdhere form the compounds precavére, permanere, detr €.—2) Some verbs 
Change the vowels in some of their compounds, while they remain unchanged in others. 
Thus hdbére and placére form the compounds anlehubere, posthabére, complacére, perpla- 
cére. but perhibére. inhibére, dixplicére. In ddre, the stem-vowel (which is also the charac 
teristic) chanves to é, as condére, addére, perdére. It remains unchanged in circumddre, 
Before two consonants @ mostly changes into é (as ¢ractdre — contrectare), sometimes into 
uw, as in calcdre and saltdre (inculcdre, exsultdre). Butin frangére, tangére, and in some 
compounds of pangere itis changed into i (tnfringére, contingére, impingére), while in 
other compounds of pangere (as depangére). in the compounds of arguere, in amanddre, 

riractadre, and in desacrdre (a postclassical verb which also occurs in the form desecrdre) 

t remains unchanged. 8) é changes into 3 in the verbs mentioned above, in éyére (indi- 
gere), prémére (exprimére) sédére (insidére) and the compounds of the obsolete apécére 
(despicére). In the following compounds of legere it remains ree: allegere, perte- 
gere, prelegere, relegere, subleyere. Of Emére the compound coémére, and of sedére the com- 
pounds with dixsyllabic prefixes (circumsedére) remain unchanged. 4) The diphthong & 
remains in h@rére (adherére). 

Rem. 2. Exceptional changes are: 1) au into @ in claudére (excliidere), and into din 
plaudere (explddere), except applaudere ; 2) uinto é in djerdre and pejerdre (from jurdre). 

Rem. 3. In some instances a coNTRACTION of the initial vowel of the verb with the 
preposition takes place. Here belong the following verbs: cogere (inst. of co-ager‘), 
degere (dée-agere), sumere (sub-emere), promere (pro-emere), comere (co-emere), demere (de- 
emere), ponere (post-sinere), pergere (per-regere), surgere (sub-regere). 

2. Most of the changes which the PREPOSITIONS undergo in their com- 
position with verbs are optzonal, t. e. the unchanged forms are as correct as 
the changed forms. Thus some manuscripts give adcurrere, while others 
have accurrere ; some read adjligere, but others affigere. The most fre- 


quent change which the PREPOSITIONS undergo in their composition with 
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VERBS, Consists in ASSIMILATION, that is a change of the last consonant 
of the preposition into the first consonant of the VERB, as afferre inst. of 
ad-ferre. Sometimes the last letter or letters of the prepositions are dropped, 
as evadere, inst. of ex-vadere ; amovére, inst. of ab-movere ; trajicere, inst. of 
trunsjacere. Some prepositions tncrease by a letter (d)*, as prodire, inst. 
of pro-ire; and in some the VOWELS are changed, as componere, inst. of 
cum-ponere ; anticipdre, inst. of ante-cipdre. 


Rem. 4. The special rules on the changes of PRePosrrions, which generally apply also 
to the composition of prepositions with other words than VERBS, are the following : 

Ad remains unchanved before VowWELs and the CONSONANTs @,j, m.v. Before other 
lettcrs it is assimilated. It is changed into ac before gu, and into @ before gn and sc: 
addicere, adjudicdre, admonére, advoldre ; accurrere, aficere, aggerere, arripere, asserere, 
atlingere ; acquirere, aqgnoscere, ascendereé, 

Ante ix chauged only in anlicipdre and antistdre.— Circum is changed in circutre only, 
but circumire also is in use.—— Jafer ix changed in intedligere only. 

Ob is assimilated before c, f, g,p. The dis arp pee in omittere, and changed into ¢ in 
ostendere. Betore other letters it remains unchanged : objicere, oblinere, obrépere, oblingre ; 
occidere, offerre, oggerere, opprim«re. Per is assimilated in pellicere only. 

Trane loxes its 8 before avother 8; before other letters it either drops the n also, or 
remains unchanged. In some verbs both the shortened and complete forms occur. 
Transcribere, transcendere, transilire ; tradere, traducere (transducere), tranatdre (trans- 
naldre), transfuqere. 

Ab drops thed before the consonants m and v; before c and ¢ it takes the form abs, 
which in a@epellere and asportdre is changed into as; before f it is changed into at. 
Before other letters it does not change: ubdere, ahjudicdre, abripere, ab-scindere ; absce- 
dere, ubscondere, abstinére, abstrahere ; auferre, aufugere. ; 

Cum always changes its vowel wintoo. The final mis dropped before vowels and A ; 
it assimilates before the liquids ¢, n, 7, and is changed into m before all other letters, 
except 0, m, and p, before which it remains unchanged: comburere, commutdre, com- 
pellere ; coarguere, co-ercere, co-ire, cohivére ; colligere, connivére, corripere ; concutere, 
conjurdre, conquirere, conterere. 

we retains its form before vowels and the consonants ¢, A, p,g.& f. It assimilates be- 
fore f, and before all other consonants drops the a. excedere, exhibére, extre, erprimere, 
exquirere, exscribere, extollere ; effugyere, ficere: efferre , ebibere, ediacere, elidere, emittere. 

nis assimilated beforedand 7. The is changed into m before 6, mand p,; dropped 
before gn, and before the other letters remains unchanged: indicere, inferre, inquirere, 
insistere, inurere ; illicere, irrumpere ; tmbibere. imminére. impetrare ; ignoscere. 

Pro is changed into prod before e and é, else it remains unchanged : procumbere, pro- 
dere, proferre ; prod-tre, prod-igere, prod-esse. 

Sub is assimilated before c, 7, g, m, p and sometimes before 7. The } is dropped be- 
fore sp, and changed into ¢ in suscipere, suscitdre, suspendere and sustinére. Else it re- 
mains unchanged : subdere, suijungere, sublevdre, subire ; suspicere, suspirdre ; succedere, 
sufficere, surripere. 

3. Some prepositions occur in COMPOSITION only, and cannot be used as 
separate words. They are: 1) amb, which drops the b before p (as in 
amputdre) and changes into an in anquirere and eranildre ; 2) dis, which 
drops its s before 7, the middle mutes (d@ and g), and all LIQUIDS ; 3) re, 
which before h, before vowels, and the verb, dave is changed into red 
(redire, redhibére, reddere); 4) se, which in VERBS remains unchanged (se- 
ducereé, secedére, secerneré) except in solvere (instead of seluere). 

Rem. 5. Amb is the Greek preposition QU@t, and means ‘around’, as amplecti, to em- 
brace. Dis means ‘asunder’, as dildbt, to fall asunder. In this preposition the s is as- 
similated befure f/ (diffindere, to cut asunder), and changed into r before a vowel, as in 
Girimere. Re siynities back, as in remitlere, to send back. Se means ‘ apart, aside, astray’, 
as in seducere, to lead astray. 

4. To the rule, that verbs cannuc be compounded with any other words, 
than PREPOSITIONS (§ 283) there are some few exceptions, the most im- 


* The form prod was the earliest form of this preposition which frequently occurs thus 
in the archaic monuments of the language. 
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portant of which refers to the verb facere. This verb occurs in composi- 
tion with other verbs of the second and third conjugations (which in this 
composition take the first place), in order to express a causing of the STATE 
or ACTION contained in such verbs, as tremefacere, to make tremble. The 
verb facere in these compositions takes the place of the infinitive-ending 
re of those verbs with which it is compounded, shortening at the same 
time the characteristic é of verbs of the second conjugation. In these verb- 
al compounds the sTEM-VOWEL of the verb facere is not changed into 7, 
The verbs, which are found in composition with facere, are the following: 
arescere (stem a7é) — arefacere, asstescere (st. @ssué) — aseuefacere, consuescere (st. con- 
su?) — consuefacere, calére -— calefacere, docére — condocefacere, madére — madefacere, 
monére —commonefacere, patére— patefacere, labi (DEP.) —labefacere, tremere — tre- 
mefacere. 

One verb of the first conjugation (oacdre) occurs in composition with 
facere, whose characteristic d@ is changed into wé — vacuefacere. 

Rem. %. The deponent partiri (which in composition becomes active) forms with Nu- 
MERALS the compounds bipartire, tripartire, gquadripartire. The verbs nescire, nequire, 
negligere (inst. of nec-legere) and nolle (inst. of non velle) are compounded with the NE- 


GATION. The verbe posse (inst. of polis esse) and made (inst. of magis velle) are com- 
pounded with aDvERBs. 


Rem. 8. Many compositions, which seem to be exceptions to the rule No. 1, are not real 
VERBAL compounds, but verbs, derived from other words, in which such compositions 
already existed. Thus judicdre is not immediately derived from jus and dicere, but from 
judex (st. ju-dic). The words pars and capere first entered into the composition particeps, 
and rom the latter word the verb participdre is derived. Thus the following derivations 
are made: 


magni facere — magnificus — magnificare, bellum gerere — belliger — belligerare, 

morem gerere — morizer — moriverari, avis epecere — auspex — auspicari, 

sacrum facere — sacrificus — sacrificire, avis capere — auceps — aucupari. 

Verba, thus compounded, are all DERIVATIVEs of the first conjugation. Sometimes, 
but rarely, verbs of this kind enter into composition with Nouns, even if an intermediate 
word does not exist, as @dis facere— edificdre (as if from edificus or edifex), terqum 
wertere — lergiversdri. 


Rem, 9. Several verbs have the APPEARANCE of comPoUNDS, becauge they are connected 
with COMPLEMENTS (mostly adverbial), which often are written in one word with the verb. 
Here belong: maledicere, benedicere, lucrifacere, animadvertere (inst. of animum advertere), 
pessumdare, venumdare, satisfacere. It is more correct, to write such words separately. 

5. The CONJUGATION of compound verbs in every respect is like that of 
the SIMPLE VERB. Exceptions to this rule most frequently occur in the 
formation of the PERFECT tense. 


APPENDIX VI. 


FORMATION OF THE PERFECT AND SUPINE. 
J. GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. All tenses, moods, and other forms of the Perfect-system are derived 
from two cardinal forms: 1) the PERFECT of the ACTIVE VOICE, or the 
FIRST CARDINAL FORM; 2) the SUPINE (or in deponents the PERFECT PAR- 
TICIPLE), which is called the SECOND CARDINAL ForM (§ 3386). In order 
to find the two cardinal forms of any given verb, three things must be 
known: (a) the sTeM of its PERFECT SYSTEM (for instance that petere has 
in the perfect system the stem peti ; that juvdre has in the perfect system 
the stem ju); (5) the ACTIVE and the Passive signs which, if any, the 
given verb requires in the perfect and supine (for inst. that colere requires 
the active sign wu. colué ; that carpere requires the active sign 8: carps; 
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that dividere requires the passive sign 8 - dévisum) ; (c) the changes to which 
the stem of many verbs is subjected (for inst. that déoidere drops the d in 
the supine; that facere changes its stem fdc into féc). 

2. The stem of the perfect system belongs either to the VOWFL-FORM, 
or to the CONSONANT-FORM. But not every verb whose present system 
has & VOWEL-STEM, belongs to the VOWEL-FORM in the PERFECT system, 
nor do all the verbs which in the present system have CONSONANT stems 
retain these stems also in the PERFECT system. Thus the verb docére, 
which bas the vowel-stem docé in the present system, has the consonantic 
stem doc (doc-ut, doc-tum) in the perfect system ; and the verb petere, which 
in the present system has the consonant stem pet, assumes the vowel-stem 
peti in the perfect system. 


3. When the stem is thus found, the srans are attached toit. The 
signs are (a) that of the PERFECT active, which is called the ACTIVE sign, 
and consists in one of the letters 0, uw, ors , or (5) that of the SUPINE (or per- 
fect participle) which is called the Passive sign, and consists in one of 
the consonants #, or 8, or in the syllable %¢. One class of the consonant- 
form (the radical class) forms the perfect active without any sign ; but all su- 
pines and perfect participles must take one of the passive signs mentioned. 


4. The cHANGEs of the stem in the perfect system consist either @) in a 
PREFIX (reduplication, as pendére — pependt) ; or b) in a CHANGE of the stem- 
vowel (facere — féci, pellere — pepiili); or c) in LENGTHENING the stem-vowel 
(légere — léyi, cridére — vidi); or d) in DROPPING a nasal consonant (m orn, 
as in frangere—frégt, rumpere — riipi); or ¢) in & TRANSPOSITION of the 
letters (metathesis, as in cernere — crévi, sternere — strdvt). 


If the perfect. is formed without an active sign, the stem undergoes one 
or more of these changes, and conversely if there is an active signin the 
perfect, the stem generally remains intact. 


Rem. 1. Merely euphonical changes take place, when the characteristic is a mute consonant 
preceding the active or passive sign 8 or ¢, as in scribere, scripst, scriptus. See No. 17. 


Rem. 2. The perfect system of the inchoative (inceptive) verbs is not formed from the 
stem of the inceptive-verb (inceptive stem, as cresc of crescere), but according to the class 
to which the primitive verb belouvs. Thus the perfect system of crescere is formed as if 
the verb were crére, of noscere, as if the verb were nore, of sctscere in the came way as 
from its primitive scire. 


Rem. 3. The stemsof the inceptives are found by removing the termination ecere. The 
final letter of the remaining part shows the characteristic of the primitive verb. Thus 
inveterascere has the stem inveterd ; delilescere has the stem delité. If the letter before 
the termination scere is the vowel ¢, this letter also must be removed, the STEM-VERB be- 
longing to the third con ieetion, as contremiscere, stem contrem (tremere). But three in- 
ceptives with the letter t, preceding the termination scere, have stem-verbs belonging to 
the fourth conjugation (irrauctecere — raucire, obdormiscere — dormire, sciscere — scire. 
‘T'wo inceptives, compescere and poscere retain their inceptive stems in the perfcct-syscem 
(compescui, poposct). 

Rem. 4. All inceptives whose perfect-stems belong to the VOWRL-ForRM, have a com- 
plete PERFECT system, as assucscere, quiescere, dexciscere. But most of those belonging 
to the coNsONANT-FoRM, lack the second cardinal form, except the following five : coaleace- 
re. convalescere, exardescere, tndolescere, reviviscere, which have doth cardinal forms. The 
DEPUNENT Inceptives, as adipisci, proficisci, have no first, but generally the second car- 
dinal form, except vesci, which forme no perfect system. 


Rem. 5. Some Inceptives have no verbal stems at all, but are derived either from NOUNS 
as ignescere, silvescere, or from ADJECTIVES, as percrebrescere, obmutescere. These gener 
ally form no perfect-system. But some adjective inceptives form the AcTIVE tenses by the 
sign u, which they attach to the declension-stem of the adjective, as percrebrescere, from 
creber (decl. st. crebr), perf. percrebrut. See the U-cdass. Thus Gellius forms the perfect 


vesperavi of the verb vesperascere, which is derived from the noun vespera. 
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Ii. THE VOWEL-FORM OF THE PERFECT SYSTEM. 


5. All verbs, whose perfect-system is formed from VOWEL-8TEMS, take 
the ACTIVE sign 0, and the PASSIVE sign ¢, which are attached to the VOWEL- 
STEM, 83 : 


ACTIVES. DEPONENTS. 
Infinitive. Perfect. Supine. . Infinitive. Participle. 
amdre. amavi. amdtum. hortari. hortatus. 
del@re. delévi. del@tum. reri (st. rd). ratus. 
finire. finivi. finItum. nasci (st. 74). natus. 
petére (st. pei2). petivi. petitum. partiri. partitus. 
noscére (st. 2d). n6vi. ndtun. oblivisci (st. od/%). oblitus. 


6. The following verbs have VOWEL-STEMS in the perfect system : 


1) Stems in @: (a) All AcTIVE and NEUTER verbs of the firat conjugation, except: cu 
bare, ddre, domdre, fricdre, lavadre, juvdre, micire, the obsolete plicdre, secdre, stdre, tondr 
vetdre, which have CONSONANT stems (cub, dom, etc.). (8) All DEPONENTs of the firs 
conjugation without exception. (c) The INCEPTIVES pascere (st. pd), labascere (st. labd), 
inveterascere (at. invelerd), irasct (st. ird), nasci (st. nd). (da) The active slerner'é (st. strd), 
and the deponent réri (st. rd). 

2) Sremsin 2. (a) The following verbs of the second conjugation: delére, fére, nere, 
abolére, the anteciassical viére, and the compounds of the obsolete plére, as tmplére, 
explére etc; (6) The following IncepTives ; crescére (st. cré), quiescére (st. quié), auescére, 
(st. sué), and the compounds of the obsolete olescére (abolescere, adolescere, exolescere. 0b- 
solexcere, st. olé). (c) ‘Three verbs of the third conjugation : cernére (st. cré), es (st 
spre), serére, to sow (st. sé), and sumetimes linére (perfect lévi or vi, supine Mtum). 

3) Stems in%, (a) The verbs of the fourth conjugation except: salire, venire (to come), 
Sarcire, fulcire, haurire, sancire, sarcire, sentire, sepire, amicire, the compounds of parére, 
which in the present system are inflected after the fourth conjugation (aperire, comperire, 
operire, reperire), and the deponents dssenftri, metiri. ordiri, oriri, all of which have oon< 
SONANT-STEMS in the perfect system. (0) The INcEPTIvEs obdormiscére, sciscére, concu- 
piscére and oblivisci (st. ob/i). (c) The verb ciére (st. cl); (@) The following verbs of the 
third conjugation : cupére (st. cupi), linére (st. & or &), petére (st. peti). querére (xt. y 
sapére (xt. sapt or sap, see below), sinére (st. st), lerére (st. trl), and the derivatives in 
essére with stems in exsl (arceszere — arcezstoi — arcessilum ; capessere — capessivi — cur 
pessiium ; facessere, incessere, lucessere. 

4) SreMs in 6. Only in noscére and its compoands (st. nd), and in the supine of poldre 
stems pold and pd — poldvi — potdtum, or potum. 

5) Stemsind@. (a) The verbs of the third conjugation with the characteristic @ in the 
PRESENT system Ose uére and struére, which have consonant-stems), a8 aellére, ar- 
gitére (st. ucé, arg); 6) The verbs solvére (inst. of se-luére), volvére and esse (st. sola, vold 
and fiz). (See R. 22.) In oLAssicaL language the acTIVE SIGN v in these verbs is always 
dropped. Thecharacteristic @ which by this elision immediately precedes the initial 
vowels of the terminations, is then always shortened, and in solvere and volvere is replaced 
by the kindred consonant 2, as : 


arguere arctl (inst. of argitvl) arefitum, 
diluere dilGi (inst. of dilivi) | dilfitum. 
solvere solvi (inst. of sofivi, solui) solitum. 
esse fii (inst. of fuévi) : 


To the stems with « belong the deponents logui, sequé, and tuéri, which have the yowel- 
stems loci, secii, ta, forming the participles locdius, secitus, tilius. 


Remarks. 

1. The inceptive pascere makes the suPINE pastum, not pdtum. 

2. Of micdre the compound dimicdre has a VOWEL-STEM (dimicdvi — aimicitum). But . 
the simple verb micdre and emicdre have CONSONANT-STEMS (perfect mic-ui). A SUPINE 
micditum stands in the lexicons, but does not occur, 

3. The compounds of the obsolete plicdre have both, consonant- and vowel-steme in the 

erfect-system (explicdvi and erplic-ui). But the verbs, derived from the multiplicative 

UMERALS (duplex etc.,as duplicdre) and of supplex (supplicdre) have VOWEL-STEMS only. 

4. Stdre, which in the perfect system hae the consonant stem st (see the aun oe 
class), makes the supine #(@/um from the vowel-stem std. The compounds of sidre wit 
Gissyllabic prepositions, as circumstdre, antestare, form nosupines. The compounds with 
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monoryllaite prepositions, as adstdre, constdre, distdre, either form snpines with conso- 
Naut-stems (presti(um) or lack the supine. Prastdre (often), and rarely persidre and 
obstdre. form the verb. adj. in @rus on the vowel-stem std ( prestatirus, nerstalirus etc.). 

5. WNecdre has the regular vowel-stem. But its compound enecdre (antecl. enicdre) has 
both a consonant-stein, and a vowel-stem (ence and enecd), the former only being classical. 

6. The word irdtus is generally considered as the perfect participle of the deponent 
inceptive irasci. Irdlus, however, is used as an ADJECTIVE only (meaning angry). Irdius 
sum doex not mean ‘I was angry’, but ‘/ am angry’, and érdius therefore ought to be 
derived from the noun i7@ (anger) according to p. 351, R. 4. Hence érasci must be con- 
sidcred as & SUBSTANTIVS inceptive, which according to No. I., R. 5, caunot form & PER- 
FECT-8YSTEM. 

% The verb abolére and the inceptive abolescere, compounds of the obsolete verbs olére 
and olescére, make the supine abolitum (not abolétum) from the consonant stem adol- ; and 
adolescere makes the supine adultum. But the other compounds of olescere (exolescere 
and obsolescere) make recular supines (exolétum and obsolétum). so ® 

8. Sereve, to sow, makes the supine sdtum ; sereré, to join, has a coNSONANT stem (8- 
rui, sertum). Thecompound inserere of the former makes insévi — insitum. 

9. Viére in the perfect syatem forms only the participle vigtus, which is cLassicaL, but 
in the present system the verb is ANTECLASSICAL. 

10. Sepeltre (perf. sepelivi) makes the supine seyndtum, 

11. /re and its compounds make the supine 2¢wm, not Hum, as reditum, aditum. Ventre 
(to be for sale, to be sold), a compound of tre, which generally is used as passive of ven- 
dére, lacks the supine. 

12. The pestDERATIVE verbs in urire (ree App. IV., R. 5) and the verbs ferire, ferocire, 
ineptire, prurire, superbire. form no perfect system. 

13. Ciére makes the supine citum. The compounds of ciére, which in the pres. system 
are inflected as verbs of the fourth conjugation (accire, excire, concire), form the regular 
supines (acci‘um, concitum). But the participial ADJECTIVES concitus, excitus and incitus 
(roused, excited) have a short?. The PanTiciPLzs concitus, exciius (with long 3) have the 
meaning ‘called out’, The reason of this difference in the quantity is that the aDJBc- 
TIVES excitus etc. are compounds of the participle citus from the simple verb ciére, while 
the PARTICIPLES e2'ci/us etc. are formed from the COMPOUND verbs excire etc. 

14. Of se fos and its compounds (destpere, insipere) a supine does not occur. The Per- 
fects sapivi and sapui are merely alleged by the ancient grammarians. But of the a 
tive compound resepiscere the perfect resipivi occurs in Cicero (Att. 4, 5), and once in 
Plantus and Terence. In all these passages some manuscripts give the perfect resipui. 

15. Rudere in CLassicaL language forms no perfect system. But Appulejus (Met. 1,1 
has the perfect rudivi. 

16. Noscere and its compounds form their perfects reguiarly (novi, agndvi etc.). But 
the SUPINE is irregular in agnoscere and cognoscere (agnitum, cognitum), while the other 
compounds and the simple verb form regular supines (ndtum, igndtum). 

1%. Ruére makes the supine ritxum, but only in the compounns (dirtium, ériitum). 
The simple verb forms no snpine. See p. 384. 

18. Of suére no perfect occurs, thouh sué is assumed by Priscian. 

19. Of solvere the perfect solzi sometimes is found in the poets. 

W@W. Acuére, arguére, luére, metuére, spuére, sternuére, suére and the compounds of the 
obsolete gruére and 2uére form no PAssiv® voice in the perfect system. But arguére, 
acuére, luére and sure form regular participles, which however are used a8 ADJECTIVES 
only (acitus (sharp), argidtus (witty), sdéus (stitched), diléius (diluted). ese and pluére 
do not. form Passives. 

21. The participle ¢uéus gencrally has a Passive meaning (secnred, safe), and rarely 
occurs with its regular ACTIVE signification. In the latter the participle tu¢déus generally 
takes its vlace. The participle éuitus, which stands in the lexicone, rests on the doubt- 
ful reading of a single passage (Quintil. 5, 13, 35). The deponent frué and generally verbs 
in guére and quére have CONSONANT stems, the letters gu and gu yvenerally having the 
fanction of a single K-mute, except in arguere, 

22. The verbs in uére, including solvere, volvere and esse, anciently formed their Perfects 
in dot. Examples of this form are yet extant, as: Nos sumu’ Romani, qué fivimus anie 
Rudini. Eon. in Cic. de Orat. 8, 42.-— Ut multum pltiverat. Plautus Men. prol. v. 68. 
Tantalu’ qui penas ob facta nefantia \ivit. Lucil. in Nou. 8, 4%. See Varro de L. L. 60, 8. 

23. ‘The stem éod (in the present system Zolere) forms a 8SUPENE according to the VoWEL- 
FORM, with the characteristic @, dropping the letters fo ((déum. inst. of toldtum — tlatum). 
This stem supplies the wanting supine of the verb ferre. See the reduplicating verbs. 


7. The compounds of the verbs mentioned form tbeir perfects and su- 
pines according to the same rules as their simple verbs, except micare, 
necare, plicdre, serére, sapéreé, and ire, the compounds of which differ more 
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a less in the formation of their perfects and supines. See the Remarks 
apove. 


III. THe Consonant ForRM OF THE PERFECT SYSTEM IN GENERAL. 


8. The CONSONANT-FORM has three classes: (a) the RapIcAtL class, which 
almost always changes the stem in the perfect, without taking any active 
sign ( fucere — fect) ; (6) the U-oLass, which takes the active sign wu (habére 
— habut); (c) the S-cLass, which takes the active sign 8 (carpere — car'psi). 


Rem. 1. Very few verbs lack the active sign without changing their stems, as mandere, 
werrere. Still more rarely occur radical chinges in addition to an active sign, as in cum- 
bere (perf. cubui). 


Rem. 2. The supine, which alwaya has a passive sign, rarely admits of radical changes, 
except those that consist in dropping a consonant. ‘The passive sign recularly is 22 in 
the U-cxiass, and ¢ in the radical and S-cLasses. But % sometimes drops its 7. and the 
sign ¢ is sometimes chanved intos, In one verb, the deponent mori, the passive sign is 
ta (mortitus) which originally is a derivative adjective.— As for the Classification of De- 
ponent verbs, which take no active sign, we consider those among them which have the 
signe ¢ or 8, as belonging to the S-clazs, and those with the sign 2¢ as belonging to the 
U-class, because such would be the classes of their active forms, if they existed. But 
if the deponent is a compound of an active verb belonging to the radical class, the 
deponent is always considered as belonying to the radical class, whatever may be the 
sign of its participle. 


Rem. 8. Compounn verbs with consonant-stems generally form their perfects and su- 
pines like their simple verbs. But when a compound verb in the Present system changes 
1t@ STEM-VOWEL (App. V.), it generally retains the changed vowel in the Perfect system, 
as: 


Simple Verbs. Compounds. 
claudere clausi clausum., conclfidere conclfisi conclfiisnm. 
habére habui babitum. inhibére inhibui inhibitum. 
spargere eparai sparsum, conspergere conspersi conspersum, 
tacére tacui tacitum. conticescere conticui 


Rem. 4. This rule has several exceptions: 1) Some compounds belong to a class dif- 
ferent from that of the simple verb, as enere — ani, but promere — promsi ; legere — légi, 
but diligere — dilexi. 2) Some coinpouuds lose the vowel-change of their PRESENT sys- 
tem, and resume the stem-vowel of the simple verb, as redimere — redémi ; diligere — 
dilexi. 8) If the simple verb changes its stem-vowel in the perfect system, the compounds 
sometimes have peculiar changes different from both, those of the siinple verb, and from 
those of their own present system, ae: 


Simple Verbs. Compounds. 
facere féci factum. erficere perféci erfectum. 
capere cépi captum. ecipere decépi eceptum, 


All these exceptions are noticed at their proper places. 


Rem. 5. A dropping of the active sign (u or 8), a8 in the verbs of the VowEL-ForM, does 
not take place iu those of the CONSONANT-FORM. But in poetical and colloquial language 
sometimes a CONTRACTION occurs in the TERMINATIONS. by dropping the syllable ts, be- 
fore another 8 oré in the verbs of the S-class, as dixté (inst. of dixisti), promisti (promi- 
sisti), exlinzem (extinxissem), produce, cesse, consumpse (produxisse, ceasisse, consump- 


Bisse). 
IV. THe Rapican Cuass. 


9. The verbs belonging to this class do not take an ACTIVE SIGN in the 
perfect, and their stems are generally more or less affected. Their SuUPINES, 
however, which rarely partake of the radical changes, always have a 
PASSIVE SIGN. 


“Rem. 1. The passtve sien in the supine of the RADICAL class is rezularly ¢, which is 
changed into ¢ if the characteristic is a T-mute (cwdzre — cwsum), or one of the liquids 2 
or » (vellere — vuisum, currereé —cursum), aud somctimes when an 7 precedes a K-mute 
( parcere — parsum) 


Rem. % The compounds of dare and sisfere have the supines ditum and stitum (vends 
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tum, obstitum). But here the letters i cannot be considered as the Passive stan, the let- 
ter 2, preceding the passive sign, being a changed sTEM-VOWEL (ddfum, s/dtum). In the 
ammars and lexicons the verbs fugere, lambere and bibere stand with the supines 
um, bibitum, lambitum. But such supines do not exist. Of fugere poets and post-classi- 
cal authors form a verbal adjective fugitirus, anda verbal adjective biditdrus occurs in 
the latest Latinity. 


Rem. 8. The characteristics g and gu in the supine are changed into c before the pas- 
sive sign ¢, as legere --leclum, tangere — tactum, linguere —lictum. If the characteristic 
is a T-mute or the letter v, it is always dropped in the supine. The preceding vowel is: 
then regularly lenzthened, as cédere — cisus, movére — mobtus. In fddere, sédére and grda- 
di the passive sign 8 is doubied, instead of lengthening the preceding vowel — 
Jossus, sedére — sessus, gradi — gressus), Thus the passive signs often is doubled in 
place of the letter n, preceding d, which frequently is dropped together with the charac- 
teristic d before the passive sign 8, as findere — fissus, pandere — passus). 


10. ‘The verbs of the radical class are differently treated according as 
their radical syllable (a) has a sHORT vowel (as légere, sédére, vénire) ; or (0) 
is LONG by POSITION (as vertere, linquere); or (c) has a LONG vowel or diph- 
thong (as stridere, cedere). 


1) Verbs with a short stem. 
11. Here belong the following verbs : 


a) FireT CONJUGATION : jiivare, livare, dire, stare (atems jiv, liv, d-, st-). 

6) SECOND consua.: cdvére, faivére, fovére, mdvére, the obsolete nivére (comp. -con- 
nivére), pivGre, vivére, séd&re, vidére. 

cl FOURS CONJUG.: véniIre, com-périre, re-périre (the last two being compounds of 

rére). 
OD) THIRD CONJUG.: Agere, the obsolete Apisci (comp. adi , St. dp), bibere, cXdere, 
cknere, cdpere, dere, émere, ficere (with the inceptive deponent proficisci), fodere, 
faigere, “ihe Icere, jdcere, lézere, pdrere, sc&lbere, and the perfect-verb memini (stem 
mén), with its compounds, the inceptive deponents reminisct and comminisci. 


These yerbs either retain a short stem-vowel, and then they always 
are REDUPLICATED, or they LENGTHEN their stem-vowels WITHOUT re- 
duplication. 


Rem. 1, REDUPLICATION 18 PREFIXING 4 Syllable, consisting of the first consonant or 
consonants of the verb, together with either the vowel é, or the sTEM-VOWEL, 38 cadere— 
cécidi, pungere — pitpigt. If the verb changes its stem-vowel, the vowel of the redu- 
plicating syllable always is é. Else it is the stem-vowel of the verb. 


Rem. 2. The reduplicating verbs with short stems change their stem-vowel d into @ or 
—§, and @into%. Hence the vowel of the reduplicating syllable in these verbs always is é. 
The suPiINgs of verbs with short stema always resume their unchanged perfect-siems, 
and those of ddre and sfdre resume the stems of their PRESENT systems. 


Rem, 3. If reduplicating verbs commence with sp or st, both consonants are taken into 
the reduplicating 2 ee and the initial ¢ ts dropped in the stem, as stare — steti, 


ére — nd: 
Rem. 4. The reduplicating verbs with sHort stems are the following : 

Gdre (at. d—) Geadi ddtum 

stdre (st. st—) Blété sldtum 

cddere cécidi cdsum 

cdnere an eb eph 

parere partum 

rom mén) mins mentum (in the comp.) 

bere (stem be) bii (inst. of debibi) 


Rem. 5. Bibere, having the stem de, reduplicates in the PRESENT system, like gignere 
and sistere. Such verbs drop the perfect reduplication. 


Rem. 6. The compounns of the reduplicating verbs drop the reduplication syllable, 
retaining the vowel-change. as incidere —incidi. But the compounds of ddre and stare 
retain the reduplication syllable, changing ita vowel into 7; the compounds of s@re in the 
perfect only (constdre — constiti — constdtum), but those of ddre botu in the perfect and 
the supine (addere — addidi — sup. —). This change, however, is confilued to com- 
pounds with monosyllabic prepositions, while those with dissyHadic prefixes retain botk 
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in the perfect and in the supine the form of the simple verb ddre, as circumddre — cir- 
cumdédi — circumddtum. 


-Rem.% To the monoryllabic compounds of dare belong the two verbs vendere (inst. 
of venum dare) and crédere (composed of the rvot cer with dare), which have the perfects 
eendii, credidi, and the supines venditum, creditum. The other monogyllabic com- 
pounds of dare are the following : abdere, addere, condere, dedere, édere (to be distin. 
guished fromm édere, to eat), indere, perdere, prodere, reddere, subdere, tradere. 


Rem. & The compounds of canere form neither & PERFECT, nor a SUPINE, except conct- 
nere, occinere, precinere, which form perfects belonging to the U-class (concinui etc.). 


Rem. 9. The componnds of parere (and sometimes the simple verb in anteclassical 
language) are inflected after the fourth conjugation in the PRESENT system. But in the 
PERFKCT system the compounds comperire and reperire form their tenses like the sIMPLE 
VERB (reperé or repperi, comperi). The compounds aperire, operire, and cooperire form 
their perfects like verbs of the U-class (aperui, operui). But the supines of all com- 
pounds, including the participles of the DEPONENTs, follow the SIMPLE VERB (reperire, 
— repertum, aperire — apertum, experiri — expertus). 

Rem. 10. The compounds of mernini are the inceptive deponents comminisct and re- 
minisci, the former of which forms its participle from the stem men of the simple verb 
(commentus), while the latter lacks the participle. 


Rem. 11. Those verbs with short stems which do not reduplicate, without exception 
lengthen their stem-vowels in the perfect, as: 


eémere emé emtum (emptum). 
vere um 
jivdre javi jatum (see No. 9, R. 8). 
seuére sedi 8E88UM 
venire vent ventum. 
The following four verbs chance their stem-vowel d into 2: 
ere i actum (see No. 9, R. 8). 
inere pt captum, 
Sacere Sect Sactum, 
jdcere jek jactum. 
The following verbs have peculiar forms in their supines and participles ; 
livdre lavt lautum or Wtum. 
cavere caivi cautum. 
Savéere Savi Sautum. 
gradi — gressus, 


ea verbs connivére, bibere, fugere, scabere, and memini (as simple verb) have no 
supines. 


Rem. 12. The compounds of those four verbs which change the stem-vowel d into 2 
in the perfect, take the regular vowel-change (@ into 2) in the PRESENT system 
(App. V., No. 1). But in the PerFect they all resume the vowel 2 of their simple verbs 
( 8, R. 4), and in the supine they take the vowel e, except the comp. of agere, which 
take the stem-vowel of the sim ple verb: 


redigere redegé redactum. 
accipere accépt eter 

confcere cons éct . con sip 
_ proficis profectua. 

dejicere deject J borne 


In cdgere (inet. of co-igere) the atem-vowel is contracted with the preceding vowel into 
6; but the PERFECT system is formed like that of the simple verb (cdégi — céactum).—— 
“Umbigere forms no perfect system. 


Rem. 13. Fieri, the passrve of facere, forms a recular perfect system from the supine 
of facere (factus sum etc.). Those compounds of facere which assume the forms of fleri, 
in the PRESENT system (p. 106. R. 4), take the supine factum, like the simple verb (cale- 
Sactum, patefactum). ut those compounds, which in the PRESENT system have the 
form ficere, change their stem-vowel intoe, according to rule (interficere —interfectum). 

Rem. 14. The compounds of sédére, which, with the exception of circumsédére and su- 

sédére, change their stem-vowel é into 7in the PRESENT system, take the vowels of 


he SIMPLE verb in the PERFECT system, as assidére — assédi —assessum. But presidére 
and aissidére form no supines. x | 
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Rem. 15. The perfect system of connivére is not found in the claseics, But according te 
Priscian some formed a perfect connivi, and others a perfect connixi. 


Rem. 16. Hmere and its componnds generally insert the letter p before the passive sign 
(emptum, sumptum). Those compounds of émere, which in the present system change 
into imere. and coémere, whose vowel remains unchanged, form the perfect system like 
the simple verb (adimere — adémi —adempium). But the following compounds, which 
contract their stem-vowels with the preceding vowel of the preposition, form their per- 
fect system according to the S-clase ; 


démere (inst. of dé-Emere) dempst demptum. 
promere (inst. of pré-Emere) prompst promptum. 
simere (inst. of 8ub-Emere) sumpsi sumptum. 


The verb cdmere, to comb (compsi — comptum). probably belongs to the same catego 
(inst. of co-&mére), although some derive it from cdma (hair), and some from the Gree 


xOGO(L0S (order, ornament). But against the former derivation is the QUANTITY of the 
stem-vowel (cdma — cdmere), and against the latter the want of a proper analogy. Co- 
émere means ‘to buy up’, but the contracted cdmere, as most compounds of emere. signi- 
fies ‘to take’, and properly means ‘to take together,’ 4. ¢. the hair (capidlos), which is 
generally added. 


Rem. 17. Of the compounds of legere the following retain their stem-vowel in the pres- 
ent system : allégere, perlégere, relégere. ‘I'he other compounds, as colfigere, diligere 
etc., chanve the stem-vowel 2into 3%. The PERFECT system of these compounds is formed 
like that of the simple verb, except. in the verbs diligere, intelligere, negligere, which 
form the perfect system according to the rules of the S-cluss, with the vowels of the 


simple verb ; x ot ‘o. 
perléevyeré perlé rlectum. 
colligere collégé bollectina. 
diligere dilexi dilectum. 
negligere neglexi neglectum. 


Rem. 18. The deponent grddi must he considered as a verb of the RADICAL Class, since 
it changes its stem-vowel d into é, as if it had an active grddere — grédi — gressum. The 
compounds retain the changed vowel é@, which they also have in the present system 
(congrédi — congressus). 

Rem. 19. The simple verb dpere (or Gpisci) of the DEPONENT INCEPTIVE ad@ipisci is ob- 
solete in all forms but the PARTICIPLE: 

(Gpio) (@pi) aptus. 
The participle i gang occurs only in the meaning of an ADJECTIVE (fit). The compound 
e 


adipisci is treated in the same way as proficisci, changing its stem-vowel @ into i, and 
forming its participle with the vowel ¢ (adepéus). 


2) Verbs with stems, long by position, 
12. Here belong the following verbs: 


a) SECOND CONJUGATION: fervére, mordére, pendére, prandére, spondére, tondére. 

b) THIRD CONJUGATION: candere (in comp.), cellere (in comp.), currere, discere, fal- 
lere, fendere, findere, frangere, frendere, fundere, lambere, linquere, mandere, pandere, 
pangere (pacisci), parcere, pellere, pendere, poscere, prehendere, pungere, rnmpere, 
scandere, scindere, sistere, tangere, tendere, tollere, tundere, vellere, verrere, vertere, 


(reverti), vincere and the GREFK verb psallere (paddrety ). 


13. In these verbs the stem-vowel is always followed by two conso- 
nants, such as make POSITION (p. 9), either a double consonant (di or rr), 
or a liquid followed by a mute (m with a P-mute, or » andr with a K- or 
a T-mute). Two of these verbs, discere and poscere, have the inceptiva 
letters sc, which however are radical here. 


The stems of these verbs either 


1) remain long by position in the perfect system, part of them reduplica- 
ting, and part without reduplication ; or 

2) they lose one of their consonants [always the liquid], and are then treated 
like verbs with short stem-vowels, z. 6. they either retain their sHorT stem- 
vowels WITH reduplication, or lengthen them wrraourT reduplication. 
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14. The srem-vowELs of the verbs of the former subdivision remain un- 
changed, except the reduplicating verbs fallere and parcere, which change 
a into e in the perfect, but not in the SUPINE. 

The Supings either have the passive sign 8, dropping the preceding con- 
sonant, or are lacking altogether, except fendere, which makes tensum or 
tentum. 

Those verbs, which have double consonants (W or rr), drop one of them 
in the supine, as currére — cursum, vellere — vulsum. 

Rem. 1. The following verbs of thia catezory reduplicate: 


JI. Cons. mordére momordi morsum. 
pendére (to hang, n.) pependi pensum. 
spondére spoponadi sponsum. 
tondére totondt tonsum. 
IIL. Cong. currere cucurré cursum. 
allore Sepeut | JSalsum. 
parcere peperci 
pendere (tosuspend) pependé pensum. 
poscere poposct 
tendere telendi tentum or tensum. 


Rem. 2. The compounds of these verbs do not reduplicate. except poscere. and some- 
times currere (acpendére — dependi. respondéere — rexpondi, ostendere — ostendi, but repo- 
scere — repoposci\), Evrcurrere and pracurrere are mostly found with reduplication (excu- 
curri, precucurri); but the other compounds generally drop the reduplication (accurré, 
decurri). Refelere (compound of fallere) forms no supine. 


Rem, 3. Parcere, in the anteclaasical authors, forms the perfect parsi after the rules of 
the 8-class. The verbal adjective parsirus occurs once in Livy (26, 13), and in Suetonius. 
The perfect parcut is once found in anteciassical language. from which Pliny (H. N. 1, 
88, 4--if the reading is correct) forms the verbal adjective parcildrus. 


Rem. 4. Of the compounds of lendere the following three : extendere, endere, reten- 
dere are formed with either passive eign, ¢ or 8 (extensum or extentum) ; detendere and 
ostendere have 8 only (ostensum, not—tum) ; all the others have ¢ only (intentum, atien- 
tum). 

Rem. 5. The stems of the following verbs remain long by position wirnout redupli- 
cation: - 

Jervére (fervére, antecl.) prandére ; the comp. of canders (accendere, incendere), the comp. 

of fendere (defendere, offendere), lanbere, mandere, pandere, prehendere (or prendere), 

peallere, scandere, vellere, verrerée, vertere, a3 : 
prandére prandi pransum. 
scandere scandi scansum. 
ascendere ascendi ascenaum, 

The perfects of the verbs with double consonants (psallere, vellere, verrere) are extremely 
rare; that of peallere is ea eater and that of verrere rests only on the authority of 
ecient ene: ellereé makes two perfects, vellé aud vulst, both of which are 
rarely used. 

Fervére, lambere, psallere and verrere form no eupines. Pandere forms the supine pase 
sum (rarely pansum), and vellere forms rulsum, inst. of velsum. 

#rendere forms neither a perfect nora supine, although the ancient grammarians men. 
tion the supines fresumm and fressum. 


Rem. 6. Fervére, with the anteclassical collateral form fervére, forms the perfect fervt 
or ferdui, the former being anteclassical and postclassical. 


Rem. 7. Vertere forms the deponent compounds reverti (to return), diverté (to take 
a a) and preverti (to anticipate), which have perfect systems with active forms (re- 
verti, diverti, preverti, not rerersus sum etc.). But reversus, diversus, preversua are used 
a8 DEPONENT participles with acTIvE signification (having returned etc.). 

Rem. 8. The participle pransus of prandére has DEPONENT signification (one that has 
breakfasted). 

15. Of those verbs which drop one of the two consonants, which 
always is the first of the two (generally an m or n), only frangere, fundere, 
linquere, rumpeére, and vincere lengthen their vowels without reduplication. 
All the others REDUPLICATE with short stem-yowels. | 
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Rem. 1. The lengthening verbs form the following perfects and supines: 


Srangere Sregt ‘actum. 
fundere Sadi Tana. 
linquere Fiqui lictum. 
rumpere ripé eg ruptum. 
vincere vict victum., ° 


Frangere at the same time changes its stem-vowel a into«. Its compounds (infrine 
geré etc.) do not retain their own vowel-change, but assume that of the simple verb (ix 
frégt —infractum. The suPiNEs are formed according to the general rule No, 9, R. %. 


Rem. 2. The following verbs of thia category reduplicate : 
( (cecttlé) 


cellere) (culsum) (only in compounds). 
tales Haid st. of fifidi)  — fissum. 

ndere Sidi (in ™m. 
pangere (pacisci) pepigt .  pactum. 

ra : apo 

pungere _ pup u mM. 
scindere {adi (antecl. scicidi) pclsture. 
sislere RE statum. 
tangere , tetigt tactum 
tollere . gustalt (inst. of tetidi) subldtum. 
tundere tutidé tunsum or tisum. 


Rem. 3. The compounds of these verbs drop the reduplication, except discere and sis. 
tere, aa: repuli, atligi ; but edidici, constiti. —, 


Rem. 4. Cellere (the Greek #€AA £17) as a simple verb occurs only in the participle, 
which has the form celsus, and is used as an ADJECTIVE only. It must be considered as 
a reduplicating verb, its etem-syllable being shortened in the perfect of percellere — per- 
cidi— perculsum. The componnis antecellere, exceilere and precellere are without a per- 
fect.system ; but excellere forms the participle ercedsus, with an adjective meaning. A 
69 excellué, though acknowledged by Priscian, occurs only in one passage of 

ellius. eat La 


Rem. 5. The perfect of Andere, both of the simple verb and the componnd diffindere, 
is extremely rare. Priscian, who acknowledges the perfect dé, remarks, that come 
formed a perfect jist. ‘That Jjindere must be placed among those verbs, which originally 
reduplicated, is evident from its short stem-vowel. 


Rem. 6. Pangere with an anteclassical collateral from pagere, in the smmPLR verb, regu- 
larly has pepigt — pactum. It also has panzi — pancium (after the S-class) in anteclassi- 
cal language. Instead of reduplicating, Panga’ eometimes (once in Cicero).formes its 

fect-eystem like the verbs of the Ps category (pégi— pactwm), and this is akvays 
he case in the compound: impingere and compingere, while the rare compounds depan- 
gere and repargere do not form a perfect. 


Of pagere (which also was written pacere— Leg. XII Tad. in Gellius 1, 20, 1) the incep- 
tive deponent paciscé (part. pacfus) is formed. | 

Rem. %. Sistere (stem st—) is derived from st@re with a reduplication in, the PRESENT sys- 
tem, like béidere (st. de) and gignere (st. gen), analogous to the Greek aGr7y4t (inst. of 
OiCTHUT, st. GTA). The perfect sfiti (like Bidi) retains its PRESENT reduplication, tak- 
ing the second congonant of the stem over into the reduplication-sylahle. It ie ex- 
tremely rare in the simple verb, but frequent in the compounds, which in the supine 
change @ intai (desistere -- desluli — destitum). . - | 

Rem. 8. The verb follere, instead of its original perfect zefié and supine /atum 
takes the perfect-system of its compound sudtollere (sustuli — sublatum), which is not used 
in the prerent-system. The form tet, which in anteclassic language is frequent) 
found, loses its prefix fe (¢#é), and with its supine /@um is borrowed by the kindred ver 
Jerre, in order to supply ite wanting perfect and supine (ferre — tuli — lum). The com- 
pound sufferre has neither a perfect, nor a eupine, both being appropriated by follere. 
The other coinpounds of ferre form their perfects and supines by compositions with éulé 
and /d@um, changing their prepositions according to the rules App. V. (auferre — abstuli 
Bae afferre — atiuli ~ allaium, efferre — extult — dium, inferre —iniuli — Watum, 
etc.). 

Rem. 9. The perfect tutiidi from tundere is not found in the Latin authors extant, but 
is acknowledged by the ancient mmariana, These also acknowledge the perfects 
tunsi and tist. In the compounds the perfect ##d@i is beyond doubt, apie ae Enntus useg 
contidt. The supines tunsum and tdsum both occur in the simple verb; but in the com 
pounds (sum has better authority (contdsum). | 
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8) Verbs with long stem-vowels. 


16. Nearly all verbs with long stem-vowels in consonant-stems belong 
to the S-class*. Of those verbs, that have a fully authenticated perfect- 
system, only the diphthongic stems cedere, herére and haurire belong to 
the RADICAL clas’. All other verbs of this kind either belong to the S- 
class, or, in good prose, form no perfects, or no present-system. Of the 
verbs with diphthongic stems cedere reduplicates, being the only redupli- 
cating verb which retains a long stem-vowel (cedere — cecidi — cesum), 
Herére makes hesi —haesum, and haurire, hausi— haustum. In both per- 
fects the s is radical, being the original characteristic in the present-system 
(hesére, hausire). 

Rem. 1. The compounds of cedere (abs-cidere, concidere, occideré) change the diph- 
. thong @ into 1, which they retain in the perfect-system, dropping the reduplication 
(occidi — occisum). 

Rem. 2. The verba stridére (cr stridgre), cildere, sidere, vlsere, which in good prose do not 
form perfects, are generally classed among the perfects of the RabIcAL class In our gram- 
mars. The perfect stridi occurs but once Ina passage of Ennius, quoted by Priscian, who 
also acknowledges the perfect stridui. The perfect ciédi occurs twice in Columella in 
posh earn (exciidil, percuderin(). ‘The ancient grammarians acknowledve partly cidi, 
part y cist as pertect. The supine cilsum occurs in compounds only (erciéisum, incisum). 
The perfect sidi is found once in Propertius. Priscian is doubtful whether a perfect of 
Sidere existed or not. The compounds borrow the perlecteyateln of sédére, as cconsidere 
— conrédi — consessum. A perfect vii of visere, although alleged in the grammars, does 
not occur. The supine visum is borrowed from the verb vidére. 


Rem. 8. The perfect-verb capi must be considered as belonging to the verbs of the 
RADICAL Class with long stem-vowels, But in CLAssIcAL language It lacks the PRESENT- 
system, which however is not unfrequently found in Plautus (ca@pio, capére). Capi is 
also used as REMI-DEPONENT (c@p/us sum with the signification cept, and the participle 
ceptus with active meaning), but only in connection with a Passive infinitive. See § 342. 


Rem. 4. The perfect-verb ddi, whose participle deus is used as deponent with active 
signification (verb. adj. dedrus), must be considered as belonging to the verbs with sHORT 
stem-vowels (Odio — ddere — Odi — dsum), but its present-zystem occurs only in the rare 
and posiclassical forms odiens, odiendus. The sHort quantity of the stem-vowel is 
proved by the derived noun duium. 


V. S-Crass, 


17. The verbs belonging to this class take the ACTIVE sign 8, which is 
added to the cunsonant-stem of the verb without any change of its stem- 
vowel, as canpere — carp-si, manére — man-st. The PASSIVE sign generally 
is ¢ (carpere —carp-tum) ; but it is s- 1) If the characteristic is dropped (sce 
No. 9, R. 1), as plaudere — plausi — plausum, flectere — flexi — flexum, 
mergere — mersi — mersum, uli — usus ; 2) in the verbs manére (mansi — 
mansum), figere ( fixt — firum), and the deponent ladi (lapsus). 


Rem. 1. The following verbs, although dropping their characteristics, nevertheless 
have the passive sign ¢: indulgére—indulst—indwtum, torquére — torsi —tortum, 
JSarcire — farsi — fartum, fulcire —fidsi —fultum, sarcire — sarsi — sartum, and the in- 
ceptive deponent wlcisci — ultus (at. ule). 


Rem. 2. The characteristice in. verbs of the S-class are subject to the following euphoni- 
cal changes: 1) The characteristic 6 is changed into p, as scribere — scripsi —scriptum > 
2) The K-muTxs (c, g, gu and gz) either coalesce with the active and passive signs into 2 
(regere —rexi, dicere — dirt. figere —fixi — fixum, stinguere — stinxi, coqguere — coxi), or, if 
preceded by / or r, are dropped (mergere — merst — mersum, torquére — torsi, fulgére — 
Sulsi). G. guand gu before the passive sign ¢ are changed into c, as régére — rectum, tin- 
gquére — tinctum, coquére—coctum. 3) The T-mMUTES are dropped in the perfect system, 
the preceding vowel being lengthened, as dividere — divisi — divisum. In the following 
verbs the sign ¢ is doubled instead of iengthening the previons vowel : 


* Prebére, which belongs to the U-cxass, is no exception to this rale, since it is con- 
tracted from prahibére. : 
16* 
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Ae — quassum. 
percutereé percusst PeTrcussum. 
cédere cesst cessum. 

ae ieee mist missum. 
pu _—_— passus. 
Satért Sassus. 
aefetisct defessus. 


4) The characteristic ris changed into s (gerere — geasi — gestum, urere — ussi — 
queri — questus) ; 5) The liquid n before K-mutTEs is dropped in the following supines: 


Jingere Jinzi Jictum. 

pingere pina pictum. 

stringere slrinat strictum. 

nancisci nactus (or nanctus). 


In mefiri the liquid n is inserted (part. mensus, inst. of mésus or messus). 6) In jubére 
and premere the characteristics b and m ASsIMILATE with the sign 8 in the perfect system 
(jubére —jussi —jussum, premere — press — pressum). 

Rem. 8. The inceptive irrauciscere (st. rauc) drops the characteristic ¢ in the perfect, 
although neither / nor r precedes (irrausi). ‘(the compounds of premere, which change 
the stem-vowel ¢ into i, follow the simple verb in the perfect-system (deprimere — depresst 
— depressum).—Urere had an ancient collateral form burere, which is yet extant in the 
noun bustum, and the compound comburere — combusst — combustum. 

Rem. 4. The following verbs assume mute characteristics in the perfect-system : 

1) K-mutTra: vivere (st. vi7), vixi — victum, trahere (st. trag), traxi—tractum, fluere (st. 
Jlug), struere (st. strug). vehere (st. veg) ; 

2) P-moTES: temnere* (st. temp, tempst—temptum) and four compounds of emere: 
promere (st. promp), sumere (st. sump), demere (st. demp), comere (st. comp). 

In theze verbs the characteristic p sometimes is omitted, as sumsi — sumtum. 


18. The following verbs constitute the S-class: 1) the great majority of 
the verbs with MUTE CHARACTERISTICS of the THIRD Conjugation, as far as 
they do not belong to the radical class, to the U-class belonging only the 
following: cumbere, metere, pescere, rapere, sapere, stertere, strepere , 2) those 
verbs of the SECOND and FOURTH conjugations, whose charucteristic is a 
K-MUTE preceded by Zor 7 ; 3) 23 SINGLE VERBS (R. 14) which cannot be 
classitied, of the second, third, and fourth conjugations. 


Rem. 1. The following verbs are some of the most usual belonging to the class with 
mute characteristics of the third conjugation: 


@) WITH P-MUTE STEMS répere repst reptum. 
sculpere sculpst eculptum, 
niibers nupst nuptum. 
samere sumpsa sumptum. 

6) with K-MUTE sTEMS frigere Met see p. 878. srictum (frizum, rare). 
Jungere una junctum. 
toe oe Angee beet 
tinquere (or e netum. 
dicere duxi ductum. 
nanciact nactus (nanctus). 
coquere coxt coctum. 
trahere (at. trag) trazt tractum. 
vivere (at. vig) vizi victum. 
struere (st. slrug) struxt structum, 

rgere sparst reum. 

¢) WITH T-MUTE 6TEMS claudere claust usum. 

dividere divist divisum. 

itere (R. 10). quassugn. 
miitere mist missum. 
Jiectere Jlexi Jlexum 
niti — nisua. 
patt puseus. 
ats sur 


Rem. 2. The compounds of regere change their stem-vowel é into 3, but form their per- 
fect-system like the simple verb (dirigere — direxi —directum). Régere in composition 


* Instead of the poetical demnere, the compound contemnere is generally used in prose 
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with the prepositions ner and sv) drops the stem-vowel (pergere. surgere, and the incep- 
tive deponent expergisci). In the perfect-sysatem these compounds resume the stem- 
vowel of the simple verb: 


percere perrexi perrectum, 
experviscl experrectus, 
surgere eurrexi surrectum, 


Similarly the compounds of lacere and specere ; see p. 380 and 385. 

Rem. 8. Stinguere as a simple verb is obsolete, but it forms the compounds exstinguere 
(exstinxi —exstinctum), and the participle instinctus. The compound distinguere must 
be derived from the verb finguere. 

Rem. 4. For the compounds of legere which belong to the 9-class, see No. 11, R. 17. 

Rem. 5. The compounds of pungere (No. 15, R. 2) likewise belong to the S-class (com- 
punxi — compunctum). Thus Is and parcere form the anteclassical perfects, panat 
and parsi, see No. 14, R. 3, and No. 15, R. 6. 

Rem. 6. Spargere in its compounds changes the atem-vowel @ into e, which is retained 
in the perfect-system (conspergere — conspersi — conspersuim). 

Rem.%. Angere (anzi) and ningere (ninzi) lack thesuPINES. Vergere and the deponent 
ringi lack the perfect-system. 

Rem. 8 Compounds of verbs with T-mutes, when they change the stem-vowel of the 
simple verb, always retain the changed vowel in the perfect-system, as: 


conclildere (claudere) concliisé conclisum. 
allidere (lwedere) alitst allisum. 
explidere ( plandere) exrplosi explosum. 
concitere (qiuitere) concusst CONCUSSUM. 
defetisci (fatiscere) defessus. 
perpeéti (pati) perpessus. 


Rem. 9. Vddere, as a simple verh, lacks the perfect-eystem, but its compounds have 
a complete conjugation (€vddere — évdsi — évdsum). 

Rem. 10. The perfect-syatem of the semideponent fldere (perf. ftsus sum) is tical 
and rare, but that of the compounds is frequent and classical (conf teus, diffisus). Livy once 
uses the perfect confidérunt (44, 3). Quitfere, as a simple verb, forms the SUPINE qguassum, 
without havinga perfect. But the compounds have a complete perfect-zystem (concittere 
— concusst — concussuin). The stem fae is found in the inceptive /atiscere (to tire) and 
ite deponent compound @efetizci (to grow tired). Both are ante- and post-classical in the 
present-ryetem, but in the perfect-system the participles of both verbs (/essus and defessus, 
with the adjective meaning tired) are frequent and classical. 


Rem. 11. Nii forms the irregular participle nixrus besides the regular nisus. The ante 
classical inceptive obqguiniscere (of unknown derivation) forms the perfect obgueri.—The 
perfects of nectere and pectere, which are said to be nexé or nexui, and pexi, pexut or 
pecttvi, rest merely on the vouchers of ancient grammarians. But the supines nexum 
and perum have good authority. 


Rem. 12. The infinitive plectere belongs to two different roots, taken from the Greek : 


1) pléctere (wAexq@) — plexi — plexum, to braid, which is extremely rare as a SIMPLE Verb 
but whoze deponent compounds amplecti and complecti (to embrace) with the participle 


us, are very frequent ; 2) pléctere (LAN66@, at. TANY), which in good prose oc 
curs as a deponent only with the Passive signification ‘ to be punished’, This verb lacke 
the perfect-system. 


Rem. 18. The verbs of the second and fourth conjngations, whose characteristics are 
K-mMuTES preceded by / or 7, are the following: algére, fulgére, indulgére, mulcére, mud- 
ére, tergéere, torquére. turgére, urgére, farcire (comp. infercire, confercire), fulcire, sarcire. 
‘hey all drop their characteristics in the perfect and supine according to No. 17, R. 2, 
The verbs algére, fulgére, turgére and urgére lack the supine. The supines of the other 
verbs, belonging to this category, take the passive sign ¢ according to No. 17, R. 1, ex- 
cept mudcére, which takes ¢, as: 


mulcére mulst mulsum. 
torquére torst tortum. 
JSarcire Jars JSartum. 
Sulcire Sulst JSultum. 


Arcére and its compounds (coércére, exercére) belong to the U-class. 


ine 14, 8) The following 23 single verbs, belonging to the S-class, have various charac- 
stics; 
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II. Cons. ardére ars arsum. 
audére a Gusts. 
Friar Srizi iia 
re eines 
audére (st. garid) - avisus. 
wbere juss. USEUIMN. 
bicére buxi — 
higére busi: —__— 
mere manst MANnSUM. 
ridére rist risum 
suddére sudst 
ee tadére ar i mM. 
. Cons. gerere ge gestum, 
prémere presst 
trere wast phan 
queri —_——— questus. 
IV. Cows. amicire amictum. 
sancire sanxi sanctum (sancitum). 
sentire sensi sensum. 
stpire (scepire) sepst septum, 
vincire vinx vinctum, 
meliri —_——— mensus. 
ordirt orsus. 


Rem. 15. Audére, gaudére, and tedére are SEMIDEPONENTS. Gaudére is contracted from 
gavidére. According to the ancient grammariang, @udére and gaudére formerly had the 
active perfects ausi and gavisi. The perfect subjunctive of a@udére has an active collat- 
eral form ausim (instead of auserim). : 

Tedére belongs to the IMPERSONAL verbs. The perfect-syetem of the srmPp.K verb is 
anteclassical, and in claesical Janguage is supplied by the compound pertaedére (per- 
tasum est). The perfect tedué is found in the latest Latinity. 


Rem. 16. Lucére forme the inceptive compound iNueescere — illuxi, which is used imper- 
ponally. Sendire forms the deponent compound assentiri (assensus), and ardére the in- 
ceptive compound exardescere (exarsi — exarsum). i oe eee ea 


VI. U-Cuass. 


19. The perfects of the verbs belonging to this class are formed by the 
active sign #%, which is added to the unchanged consonant-stem. The 
supine is formed by the passive sign 2¢. 

Rem. 1, In the following verbs of the U-class the sTEm is affected : gignere (st. gén), 
metere (st. mass), ponere (st. pds), and the compounds of the obsolete cumbere (st. ctid), 
The verbs velle, malle, nolle have the same stems as they have in their PRESENT TENSES, 
The verb colere forms the supine cudium. 

‘The characteristics gz and gz are changed intog andc¢. These occur in languére with 
its inceptive danguescere (perf. langui, without a supine), and liguére with its inceptive 
lguescere (perf. lécud, without a supine). 

Torrére, in the supine, changes rr into s, after the analogy of gerere and wrere (sup. tos. 
tum). Misocére loses or transpoees in the supine the characteristic c (mistum or mixtum), 

Rem. 2. The passive sign %2 is dropped in censére (c nsut — censum) and often loses its 
4 by syncope, especially after c, as docére —docui—doctum (inst. of docitum). Metére 
forme the supine messum. — The passive sign 2¢ scems to be a weakened «/, in which 
the @ is corrupted in the same way as in several other penults, for inst. the superlative 
ending tmus (instead of the former tmus). 


20. The following verbs constitute the U-class: 1) all verbs of the 
second conjugation, not belonging to the classes previously mentioned 
(forming the great majority of the verbs of this conjugation); 2) all in- 
ceptive verbs, derived from adjectives which have a perfect system (R. 7); 
8) most verbs of the third conjugation with liquid characteristics; 
4) 21 verbs of the first, third, and fourth conjugations with various 
characteristics (R. 18). 
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Rem. 1. The verbs of the second conjugation belonging to this class form their perfects 
and supines in the following way: 


debéere debut debitum. 
habére habut habitum. 
plactre placut placitum. 
mereéré meritus. 
pollictri pollictius. 
The following verbs drop the 3 of the passive sign: - 
docére : docui : doctum. 
miscére miscut mistum (miatum). 
tenére tenut tentum. 
torrére torrut tostum. 
miserért misertus or miseriius. 


Rem. 2. The following verbs of the second conjugation belonging to this class are with- 
ont supines: arcére (perf. arcui), callére, candére, egére, eminére. florére, frondére, horrére, 
lanquére, latére, madére, nilére, olére, pallére, patére, rigére, rubére, silére, sorbére, sordére, 
splendére, studére, stupere, timére, torpére, tumére, vigére. 

Rem. 8. The following verbs of the second conjugation lack the whole perfect-system : 
avére, calvére, canére, flaccére, flavére, fetére, hebére, humére. imminére, livére, merére, 
oan renidére, scatére, squalére, vegére, medéri, — The verb solére, as semideponent, 

cks the first cardinal form. Its compound assolére has no perfect system. 


Rem. 4. The following componnds of fenére; detinére, distinére and retinére, retain in 
the perfect their changed vowel 3 (definui, etc.), but take the supine of the simple verb 
(detentum). The other compounds of lenére (as attinére, abstinére) form no supine. 


Rem. 3. The compounds of arcére, as erercére and coercére, form not only PERFECTS, 88 
the simple verb, but also suPpINEs (erercifum, coercitum). Of the simple verb arcére the 
participle arctus is formed with the signification of an ADJECTIVE (narrow). 


Rem. 6. Censére makes censui—censum. The supine censitum has no sufficient au- 
thority (only the monamentum Ancyranan and & passage in Snetonius); much less au- 
thority has the supine censitum, which occurs in a solitary (and quoted) passage of Clau- 
dianus, and not of the verb censére, but of its compound recensére. The supine (censum) 
occurs only in the form of the participle census in the passive tenscs, when censére is 
used as & transitive verb with the meaning ‘ to assess in thecenens’. Censéri is also used 
&8 0 TRANSITIVE DEPONENT in the meaning ‘to profess one’s property at the taking of the 
census’, as in Cic. Flacc. 32 (servos or pecuniam census es, thou hast professed in the cen- 
sus such a number of slaves, or such an amount of money). The irrezular supine cen- 
sum (inetead of censitum) is explained by the original form and the derivation of censére, 
Our grammarians and lexicographers are in great doubt about the derivation of this 
word, scome referring it to the Sanscrit root sas, and some identifying it with nendere. 
The original form of this verb evidently was cenlére or cen/ére, which was regularly con- 
jugated censi — censum. Servius Tullius was the first who introduced the census ; hence 
the word could hardly have existed before his time, its original meaning being unques- 
tionably connected with the census. For the purpose of the new institution, he divided 
the whole peuple into ‘ centuri@’, consisting of a hundred (centum) memberseach. From 
this must have sprung the expression ‘ cen/ére populum’ (to ‘hundred’ the people). From 
the revular supine of this new verb (censum) the nonn census and the verb censére were 
derived, the latter of which kept its original supine (as for instance visere keepe the su- 
pine visum of its primitive vidée). This derivation, whichis extremely probable in it- 
self, is confirmed by the form of the supine censum, which cannot be explained in any 
Other way but by assuming that a T-mute was dropped before the s. 


The compounds of censére are percensére (lacking the supine); recensére (not in 
Cic. and Ces.), the supine of which has as good as no authority (eee above) ; and suc- 
censére, which has the same supine as censére (succensum) and as succendere, and hence 
cannot be distinguished from the latter verb inthe supine. Perhaps succensére has noth- 
ing to do with censére, but ig a corruption from succendére, its meaning (to be inflamed 
with anger) pointing rather to the root vend than to censére. Succendére would then be 
in the came relation to succensére (succendére) as pendére to pendére , jacére to jacére. 

Rem.%. The following inchoatives derived from adjectives belong to this clase: 
crebrescere (with its compounds increbrescere and percrebrescee (perf. crebrui), durescere 
with its compound oddurescere (perf. obdurut), evanescere, innotescere, macresceré, Ma 

ere, nigrescere, obmutescere, obsurdescere, recrudescere, vilescere, evilescere. 
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None of these form a suPINE, The other inceptives, derived from adjectives, lack the 
whole perfect system. 


Rem. 8. Some grammarians write crebescere instead of crebrescere, alleging the analocy 
of rubescere (ruber). But rudescere is not derived immediately from ruber, but from the 
verb rubére, the root of which is rub, from which also the adjectives rubens and rufus 
and the noun rubus are derived.. Besides this the analogy of @7rescere (eger), macreseereé 
(macer) and nigrvescere (niger) is decidedly in favor of crebrescere. 


Rem. 9. The verbs of the third conjugation with liquid characteristics. belonging to 
this claes, are the following: alere, colere, consulere, ere, occulere, velle (stem vol), malie 


(st. mal), nolle (st. nol), fremere, gemere, tremere, vomere, gignere (st. gen), é (st pds), 
the compounds of severe (to join, see p. 362, &), depsere, pinsere, texere and the deponent 
» a8 
molere molut motiium. 
Sremere Sremui Sremitum. 
gignere genut genitum. 
ponere posut positum. 


The following of these verbs drop 7 in the supine: alere (sup. altum, alltum postclas- 
sical). colere (rup. cultum), consulere (consultum), occulere (occultum), serere (deserere — 
desertum), depsere (depstum), texere (textum). Mori forme the participle mortius (inst. of 
moritus, from which the verbal adjective moritidrus), and velle, male, nolle form no supines, 


Rem. 10. The s of the perfect of pdnere and the short quantitaty of the o in it ( pdsui) 
are difficult to explain. Most grammariane derive it from sinere, which would account 
for the form sz (inst. of stvt). The first syllable po is derived by some from the Greek 


7106, by others from post, by others from the Greek 7tT, ao as to give to pono the original 
meaning cadere sino. There are serious objections against all these derivations of the 
prefix. It seems evident that the prefix po in ponere is the same as the prefix in pollicéré, 

igere, polluere, pollére, none of which bas yet deen satisfactorily explained from forms 
exieting in the Latin or Greek language. To find an explanation of this prefix, we must 
resort to the cognate languages and tu comparative philology. 


Rem. 11. The perfect system of pinsere is doubtful. The ancient grammarians pive 
three perfects pinsui, pinsi, and pist. Pinsut ix only found in a passage quoted by Dio- 
medes and Priscian. The two other forms are found in a passage of Varro (R, R. 16), 
but so that some manuscripts give pisérunt, while other manuscripts read pinsérund. 
The supine pinsum is found in one passage of Vitruvius (7, 1); the supine pinsidum 
is found several times in Columella. and pistum occurs twice in Pliny. Thus the whole 
perfect system of pinsere bas insufficient and conflicting authority. 


Rem, 12. The following verbs of the third conjugation with liquid characteristics be- 
long to other clazees: 1) to the VoWEL-CLASs sternere, cernere, sperneré. serere (tO SOW), 
linere, querere, sinere, lerere, and those in essere ; 2) to the RADICAL CLASS canere, parere, 
emeré, and thore with double liquids as characteristics (as vellere. verrere etc.) ; 8) to the 
S-cLass gerereé, urere, premere, temnere and four compounds of emere. 

Furere forms no perfect-system, and jferre takes the perfect-system of dodere. 


Rem. 13. The following sInGLE VERBS belong to this class: , 

a) First CONJUGATION ; crepdre (crepui -— crepitum) ; cubdre (cubui —cubtium), domdre, 
Sricire, micdre, secdre, sonére, tonare, vetdre, enecére, and the comp. of the obsolete pli 
care ; 6) FouRTH CONJUGATION : salire (salut — no sup.), ort74 (ortus, inst. of oritus). and 
three comp. of parere (aperire — aperut — apertum, operire — operui — opertum, cooperire — 
cooperui — coopertum) : c) THIRD CONJUGATION : cumbere (cubui —- cubitum), rapere (raput 
—raptum), stertere, strepere, sapere, the comp, of pescere (compescere — compescui), posse 
( potut, stem por), and metere with the perfect messui (according to the ancient gramma- 
rians), and the supine messum. (See No. 19, R. 2.) 


Rem. 14. Micdre, stertere, sapere, the comp. of pescere and posse form no supines. 


Rem. 15. The compound dimicdre, the simple verb necdre, and often salire and sanére 
form their perfect-systems according to the vowel-form. Znecdre, in anteclassical lan- 
guage also forms a vowel-perfect (enecdvi — enecdtum). But in later language it forms 
enecui — enectum, of which however the former is rare and postclaszsical, while the su- 
ping: oy especially the participle enectus (in the meaning ‘ thoroughly exhausted’) is 
classical]. 


Rem. 16. The perfect-system of the simple verb salire is extremely rare, and in classi- 
cal language does not occur at all. According to the testimony of the ancient gramma- 
rians sa/ui was more frequently used, than the vowel-perfect saléé (inst. of salivi]. The 
compounds desilire and assilire form both, silué and siléé (inst. of stZivi). The suPINE of 
the compounds generally is assumed to be swéum, which however occurs only in some de 
rivative words (insulidre, desuliorius etc.). 
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Rem. 17. A perfect of the cumple verb sapere is not found in classical language. In 
anteclassical authors we mostly find the vowel-perfect sapirt (sapisse), but according to 
Priecian sapui also was formed. Of the compouad resipere Ciccro forms the perfect rest- 
pivi, but in the other paseages where the word is found, the reading varies between 
resipi (resipivi) and resiput. 

Rem. 18. Of the compounds of plicdre, implicdre forms implicui —implicitum, or im- 
plicdrt -—implicdtum, with equal authority. Of applicdre and explicdre Cicero uses the 
vowel-forms (erplicdvi — icdtum); but the consonant forms (exrplicui — erplicttum) 
also are suetained by focal authority. Of complicdre and replicdre the perfect-system 
rarely occurs, and hardly before the silver age. See p. 361, R. 3. 

Rem. 19. Of the verba mentioned Rem. 13. the following form their supines with the 
passive A t instead of ¢: fricdre (sup. frictum), sécdre (sectum), enecdre (enectum), the 
compounds of parere (apertum etc.), oriri (ortus), rapere (raptum). 

Rem. 20. The compounds of rapere form the perfect ripué and the supine reptum, as 
diripere — diripui — direptum. ath 

Rem. 21. Of metere Cato according to Priscian used the perfect messué, which is twice 
found in Mamertin. Grat. Act. c. 22. The perfect of metere is generally expressed by tho 
phrase messem fect. The perf. stertui of stertere rests on the testimony of Priscian, and 
on the compound desfertut, which once occurs in Persius. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE CARDINAL FORMS OF THE 
PERFECT-SYSTEM. 


te Compounds are not given in alphabetical order, except if the simple verb is not 
in existence, or the compound coald not easily be found by means of the simple form. 
The first forms after the infinitives are the presenta; the second forms are the perfects, 
and the third forms the eupines. Of deponents, in place of the perfects and siplier: the 
perfect participles are given. Wherever a blank line is found in the regniar place of a 
verbal! form, it means that these forms de not occur, Forms in brackets have no gu fticient 
authority. Forme in parentheses have less authority than the preceding ones without a 
parenthesis, The references denote the pages and numbers of the observations where 
the different forms are explained. 


Abdére, abdo, abdYdi, abdYtum, see'alére, alreo, alsi, —, p. 371, R. 18. 
dare. allicére, allicio, allexi, allectum, p. 

abolére (abolescere), aboleo, abolévi| 369, 17, R. 2. 
(abolui), abolitum, p. 862, 7; 361,ldmzcire, amicio [amicui, amixi], 
6, 2. amictum, 372. 

abscondére, abscondo, abscondi (ab-|amplectt, amplector, amplexus, p 
scondidi), absconditum, p. 365, R.| 371, R. 12. 


ve angére, ango [anxi], —, p. 871, R. 7, 
acuére, acuo, acui, acitum, p. 361, 6, epee np ces aperui, apertum, p. 
5. : ; 
addére, addo, addYdi, additum, p.jdpisci, apiscor, aptus, p. 366, R. 19. 
365, R. 7; see dare. Comp. adipiset, adipiscor, adeptus, 
adolére, adoléo, adolévi, adultum,|arcére, arceo, arcui [arctum, artum], 
p. 367, 7. p. 878, R. 2. Comp. exercére, exe 
adolescére, adolesco, adolévi, adul-| erceo, exercui, exercitum, ete. 
tum, p. 362, 7. arceasére, arcesso, arcessivi, arcess!I- 


dgére, igo, egi, actum, p. 865, R.11.; tum, p. 361, 6, 3. 
Compounds: abdigere, abigo, abégi,,ardére, ardéo, arsi, arsum, p. 372. 
abactum, etc.—Ambigére forms no|drére, arto, —, —, p. 373, R. 8. 
perfect-system. arescére, aresco, —, —. Compound : 
—, ajo (ait) —, p. 242, 11. evarescére, exaresco, exarui, —. 
dére, alo, alui, altum (al¥tum), p.jarguére, arguo, argui [argatuin], p. 
374, R. 9. 361, 6, 5. 
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ascendére, see scandére, sui, succensum (but see p. 373, R 
audére, audeo, ausus sum; p. 249,| 6). Percensére, and recensére lack 
344, - the supine; recensitum (in late 
augére, augeo, auxi, auctum; p. 372,| Latinity). 
R. 14, cernére, cerno, crévi, crétum (adj. 
batuére (battuére), batuo, batui, —; certus) ; p. 361, 


p. 861, 6, 5. clére, cieo, clvi, ‘citum ; p. 361, 6, 3. 
bibére, biho, bibi, p. 364, BR. 4,5; p.| Comp.: accire, accio (rarely accieo), 
365, &. 11. acclvi, accItum (Virg. Adan. 1,677); 


cidére, cido, cécidi, cisum ; p. 364,} concire, concieo (rarely concio), con- 
RA. Compounds: decidére, dec¥do, cIvi, concitum (Lucr. 2, 267); see 
decidi, —; occidére, occldo, occldi,| p. 362,13. . 
- occasum. cingére, cinga, cinxi, cinctum ; p. 869, 
cadére, ceado, cecidi, cesum. Com- 17, RB. 2. ae 
pounds change @ into 2, dropping clangére, clango, —, —. © 
the reduplication: vccido, occlidi, claudére, claudo, clausi, clausum ; p. 
occisumn, p. 369, No. 16, #. 1. 369, 17, R. 2. Comp.: conelikdere 
cdlére, caleo, calui, — 3; p. 373, R.2. | ete. (conclasi, coucloisum) ; p. 371, 
callére, calleo, callui, — —j; p. 373, RK B.8 


2. 
calvére, calveo, —, —; p. 373, R. 3. 
candére, only in compounds, whichjcluére (poet., antecl., postcl.), to be 
change a into ¢: incendére, incen-| famous, clueo, —, — (rarely cluére, 
do, incendi, incensum ; p. 367, R.5. cluo). Inclitus (inclytus, inclitus) 
candeére, candeo, candui, — ; p. 373,, is used as an adjective (famous), 
R. 2. Inceptive : candescéré, Can-| also in classical style. 
desco, candui, —. célére, cdlo, cdlui, cultum; p. 374, 
cdénére, caneo, —, —; p. 373, R. 3. R.'9. Accilére, incblére, without 
canére, cano, ‘cSclni, cantum ; p. 364,, supine. 
R. 4. Compounds : concinére, con-\cepére, cceepio (antecl.), cospi, cosp- 
cIno, conclnui, —, p. 365, BR. 8. tum ; p. 369, 
caper e, cipio, c&pi, captum; p. 365, coércére, see arcére. 
#. 11. Comp.: accipére, acctpio,|cdgere, cdgo,. coegi, coactum, see 
accépi, acceptum, p. 365, &. 12. agere, and p. 365, A. 12. 
odpessére, Capesso, capeselvi, —; p.icbmere, cOmo, compsi, comptum; 
, 6, 3. see emere, p. 366. R. 16. 
carpére, carpo, carpsi, carptum; p.lcomminiset, comminiscor, commen- 
869,17. Comp.: decerpére, decerpe, tus; see memini. 
decerptum. compérire, compério, compéri, com- 
cavére, civéo, c&vi, cautum; p. 365, pertum; p. 365, 2.9; see parére. 
R. it. concupiscere, Concupisco, concuplvi, 
cédére, cédo, cessi, cessum; p. 370,| concupitum; p. 361, 6,3; see cu- 
pere. 
cell é, only i in the compound percel-lcondére, condo, condidi, conditum ; 
lére, percello, perciili, perculsum ;|_ p. 365, &. 7; see dare. 
p. 368, R. 4.—Hacellére has excellut consitlzre, consiilo, consiilui, consul- 
(postclassical) without a supine.| tum; p. 374, BR. 9. 
The other compotinds form no coopérire, coopério, cooperui, c00- 
perfect system. pertum. See parére. 
censére, censeo, censui, censum; p.icdqguére, yoaue coxi, coctum ; p. 369, 
13, "R. 6. So succensére, succen- 17, &. 


stipe, clépo, clepsi, cleptum ; p. 
369, 17, 
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orebreacerée, crebresco, crebrui, 
873, BR. 7. 
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—,p.| 2. Compounds retain the redupli- 


cation (édidict); p. 368, R. 3. 


crédére, crédo, crédidi, créditum; p./dividére, divido, divisi, divisum ; p. 


365, BR. 7; see dare. 


369, 17, BR. 2. 


crépare, crépo, crépui, crépitum ;:p. sel doceo, docui, doctum ; p. 373, 
1. 


374, £1 


crescére, es. crévi, crétum; p.\dimdre, domo, domui, domitum; p. 


861, 6, 2. 


. 874, R. 18. 


eitbare cibo, ciibui, cibitum ; 3 p. 874, ir, diico, duxi, ductum ; 3 p. 869, 
1 


2. 
cudére, an [cidi, cisi], [cisum], direnctre, duresco, durui, — 


p. 869 


; p. 373, 


-cumbére, ouly in compounds: pro-|édére (to eat), Edo, edi, @sum ; p. 364, 


cumbo, procibui, procibitum (tak- 
a. ee conjugation of cubdre) ; p. 
7 


oitpére, ciipio, cipivi, cipttum. 
(Comp. incept.: concuptscére, con- 


cuplvi etc.); p. 861, 6, 3. 

currére, curro, cucurri, Cursum ; P. 
867, No. 14. Compounds partly 
keep the reduplication (excncurn, 


preecucurri), partly drop it (accur-égére, egeo, egui, — 


ri, decurri, etc.); p. 867, FR. 2. 

dare, do, dédi, d&tum, p. 364, R. 
The comp. with monosyllabics 
take dére in the infinitive, didi 
in the perfect, and ditum in the 
supine: condére, condidi, condi- 
-tum ; vendére, vendidi, venditum ; ; 
eredére, credidi, creditum. Poly- 
syllabic compounds follow the sim- 


No. 11; ib. No. 9 , &. 3. The su- 
pine is anteclassical and rare; but 
the participle obésus (of obédere) 
frequently occurs, although not in 
classical prose. From édere the 
desiderative ésurire (to be hungry), 
without a perfect, is formed. 


édére (to give out), @do, edidi, adI- 


tum ; see dare, p. 365, B. KE 
p. R. 2 
Cmp. sindlyere, indivey iniveas— . 


4,\émére, tmo, @mi, emptum (emtum), 


p. 365, R. 11. Compounds change 
é into 4: adimére, adYmo, adémi, 
ademptum ; p. 366, Rk. 16. Irreg- 
war compounds: démére, promére, 
simére, comere, belonging to 8- 
class. Coémére keeps the 4in the 
present system. 


ple verb: cireumdare, circumdédi, |éminére, see manére. 

circumdatum ; p. 364, R.6; p, 365, é0, see ire, 

R. 1%. esse, sum, fui, — (verbal adj. futd- 
dédére, dédo, dédidi, dedYtum ; sce rus) ; p.. 361, 6, 5; p. 362, 22. 

dare, p. 365, R. 7. ewercére, see arcére. : 
défendére, see fendére. expergiact, see Tégere, 


délére, Gbleo, délévi, delétum; p. exolescére, see olére. 

361, 6, 2. exiiére, extio, exiti, extitum; p. 861, 
démére, démo, dempsi, demptum;| 6, 5. 

see emére, p. 366, &. 16. erdnescdre, evanesco, evanui, —; p. 
depsére, depso, depsui, depstum; p.! 3873, R. 7. 

374, R. 9. JSadcére, ficio, faci, factum; p. 365, R. 


déscendére, see scandére, 11. For the change of the stem- 
désciscdre, see sciscere, vowel @ into %, see p. 106, R. 4, 
yaar dtco, dixi, dictum; p. 869, and p. 359. The compounds that 

7, R23 retain the stem-vowel are conju- 
aire, dilfgo, dilexi, dilectum ; see} gated like the simple verb. Those 

legére, that change @ into 4, make féci, 
disosre, disco, d¥d¥ci, —; p. 368, Rl fectum (interficére, interfYcio, ine 
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terféci, interfectum), p. 365, R.| conflictum; but proffigo, profligavi, 

13 profligatum. 

jflorére, floreo, florui, —; p. 373, R. 

Compounds have inceptive 

form in classical language: efflo- 
rescére, effidrui; deflorescére, de- 
fldrui. 

fluére, fluo, fluxi, — (jfluctus, used 
as noun ; flurus as adjective); p. 
370, R. 4. 

fodére, fSdio, fodi, fossum; p. 364, 


Sacessére, facesso, —, facessItum. The 
perf. subj. facesseris occurs Cic. 
Div. Ceee. 14; the pluperfect faces- 
sisset occurs Tac. H. 4, 43. 

fallére, fallo, fefelli, falsum; p. 367, 
14. Compound réfellére takes re- 
felvi, without a supine; p. 367, RB. 2. 

farcire, farcio, farsi, fartum; p. 369, 
17,6. Compounds: confercire, re- 
Sercire, tnfercire (confercio, con-| No. 11; ib. R.8; p. 365, #. 11. 
fersi, coufersum) ; p. 871, R. 18. | fetére, foateo, —, —; p. 873, R. 8. 

fatéri, fiteor, fassus; p. 370,17, RB. 2.) fovére, fdveo, fovi, fotum; p. 364, 

fatiscére, fatisco, — (fessus, adject.).| No. 11; p. 865, B. 11. 

Compound: defétisci, defetiscor,| frangére, frango, frégi, fractum; p. 

defessus; p. 370, 17, R. 2. 368, BR. 1. Compania change @ 

Saévére, fiveo, favi, fautum; p. 365,) into ¢, resuming in perfect and 
R, 11. supine the vowel of the simple 

-fendére (obsol.). Only in the com-| verb (énfringére, infrégi, infractum). 
pounds defendére and offendére (de-| frémére, frémui, frémYtum; p. 374, 
fendo, defendi, defensum) ; p. 367,| 2. 9. 

R. 5. Srendére, frendo, —,—. The an- 
féerire, ferio, —, —; p. 862, 12. cient grammarians mention the 
férocire, ferocio, —, —3; p. 362, 12. supines frésum and fressum; p. 
Serre, féro, tili, ladtum ; auferre, ab-| 367, R. 5. 

stuli, ablatum ; efferre (ecferre), ex-| fricdre, fr{co, fricui, frictum or fri- 

tili, @latum. Sufferre generally; ca&tum (both supines rare) ; p. 374, 

borrows the perfect of sustinére.| R.13; p. 375, R. 19. 

See p. 362, 23; p. 368, R. 8. Srigére (to be cold), frigeo, —, —; 
Servére (fervére, antecl.), ferveo, fer-| Comp.: refrigescere, of which the 
vi or ferbui, —; p. 367, #. 6 perfect refrizi , p. 370, 18, FR. 1. 
fidére, fido, fisus (semi-deponent),| frigére (to roast), frigo [frixi?], fric- 
instead of which more frequently} tum (frizum, rare); p. 369, 17, BR. 
the comp. confidere, confido, con-| 2. The perf. frizi rests on the 

fisus (diffidére, diffisus); p. 371, 2.| statement of Diomedes. 

10. frondére, frondeo, frondui, —; p. 
fiért, fio, factus ; p. 365, R. 18. 873, BR. 2. 

Sigéere, figo, fixi, fixum; p. 369, 17. |fruz, fruor [fructus or frultus, both 

jindére, findo, fYdi (inst. of fiffdi),| postclassical]. Frui (like struere 
fissum ; p. 368, &. 2. and jluere, p. 870, R. 4, 1) has the 

jingére, fingo, finxi, fictum; p. 870,| consonantic stem frug, which ap- 

17, 5. pears in the nouns fruz (frugis), 
flaccére, flacceo, —, —; p. 3873, R.3.| and fructus, and the indeclinable 
jldvére, flaveo, —, —; p. 373, R. 3.) frug. 
flectére, flecto, flexi, flexum; p. 879,| fugére, figio, figi, —; p. 3638, folL, 

17. R. 2; p. 365, #. 11. 

Slére, fleo, flevi, flstum; p. 361, 6, 2.| fulcire, fulcio, fulsi, fultum; p. 369, 

fligére, filgo, —, —. The simple; 17, B.1; p. 370, 18, No. 2. 
verb anteclassical; but the com-|fulgére, fulgeo, fulsi, —; p. 871, R 
pounds classical: confligo, conflixi,, 13. 
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a atte fundo, fidi, fisum; p. 368,| tem occurs icisse (Cic.). The forms 
icéram, icéras, wistis, are either 
in agin " fungor, functus; p. 370, 18, quoted by ancient grammarians, 
or rest on conjectures. The parti- 
‘fie ‘firo, —, —. Defective in; ciple ictus very frequently occurs 
several forms of the present sys-| in all periods of the language. 
tem, there being no first personstmbiére, imbuo, imbui, imbitum; p. 
in any mood or tense; but furis,| 362, 22. 


Surit, etc. imminére, see manére. 
gaudére, gaudeo, gavisus sum (semi-|¢ncessére, incesso, incessIvi, — : p. 861, 
deponent) ; p. 372, R. 15. 6, 3. "Perf. subj. tncessertm. Tac. 


gémére, gémo, Smui, gémitum; p. Hist. 8, 77. 
874, 2. 9. Inceptive ‘compound indére, indo, indidi, indYtum; see 
tngemiscere, ingemisco, ingemui. dare. 

es gtro, gessi, gestum; p. 370,/induére, induo, indui, inditum; p. 


gignére (stem gén), gigno, ee ea indulgere, indulgeo, indulsi [indul- 
géultum ; p. $72, BR. 1 re,inj tum]. The supine is only inferred 
the present system, aaieseital: from the late Latin noun indul- 
Varro, R. R. 2, 6,8, Lucr. 8, 434,| tum. See p. 369, 17, R. 1. 
798; and several instances quoted ineptire, ineptio, —, —; p. 362, 12. 
by Cicero. innotescére, inndtui, —; p. 378, ’R. 1%. 
glubére (antecl.), glibo,—,—. Com-|intelligere (or intellégere), intellfgo, 
pound déglibére, without perfect,| intellexi, intellectum, see legére. 
but with the supine degluptum|inveterascére, inveterasco, inveteravi, 
(anteclass., postclass., and in Var-| —; p. 861, 6, 1. 
ro). See p. 369, 17, R. 2. irasct, irascor, iritus; p. 861, 6,1; p. 
gridi, gridior, gressus; p. 865, R. 362, 6. 
11. The compounds change 4 i in-|tre, So, Ivi, Ytum; p. 362, 11. The 
to &6; congrédi, congrédior, con- compounds generally drop the 2 
gressus ; p. 366, R. 18. in the perfect. 
-gTUere, only i in compounds (congru- irrauciscere, See TAVITE. 
ére, congruo, congrui), —; p- 361, sigan jJacio, jeci, jactum; p. 365, 


6,5; p. 362, 20. 1. The intransitive jacére (to 
herére, hereo, hesi, hesum; p. 369, lie) is regular (jacut, jacttum). 

No. 16. Comp.: conjuere, poner conjec- 
haurire, haurio, hausi, haustum; p.| tum, etc.; p. 865, #. 1 

369, No. 16. jubére, jubeo, jussi, peas p. 370, 
hédere, hebeo, —, —; p. 373, R. 3. 17, R. 2. 


horrére, horreo, ‘horrui, — ; p. 373,| jungére, jungo, junxi, junctum; p. 
R. 2. 369, 17, R. 


hitmére (poet. and postclass.), humeo,| jivdre, jiivo, jivi, jatum; p. 365, R. 
11. 


»—> DP. 

icére (to strike), a defective verb,| juvénescére, juvenesco, jivénui, —; 
doubtful, whether belonging to| p. 378, RB. 7 (poet. and postcl.). 
the I-verbs (tco or icio), no form|lddi, labor, lapsus; p. 369,17. The 
occurring by which this may be) stem has a collateral form ldba (la- 
decided. PERF. ici, sup. ictum.| bdre, to waver), with its anteclas- 
Of the present system the follow-| sical inceptive cibase?; p. 361, 6,1. 
ing forms occur: tit, icitur, icere,'lacére, —, —; a verb, ‘assumed b 
‘ci (pass. inf). Of the perf. sys! Festus, to explain the compoun 
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allicére, illicére, pellicére (all{cio,|\l6gut, lSquor, locitus; p. 861, 6, 5. 
allexi, allectum, etc.). Hlicérejlicére, \ficeo, luxi, —; p. 372, R.14 
makes @licio, @licui, sl¥cltum; see| Comp,: dlucescere, illuxi. 
p. 871, R.2. Lacere occurs onlyjlidére, ldo, lasi, lisum ; p. 369, 17, 
in the intensive form ldcessére (la-| #. 2. 
cesso, ldcess{vi, ldcessitum); p.|lugére, lugeo, luxi, —; p. 372, R. 14. 
361, 6, 3. | The noun ductus presupposes a 

ldcessére, see lacere. | supine luctum. 

ledére, \edo, lesi, lesum. Com-|lwée, luo, lui, — (dilitum); p. 862, 
pounds take 7: élidére, Blisi, eli-| 20. 
sum; p. 371, R. 8. macrescéré, Macresco, macrui; —; Pp. 

lambére, lambo, lambi, —; p. 367, R.5.| 373, R.7. — - 

languére, langueo, langui,, —; p.|mdadére, madeo, madui, —; p. 378, 
272, R. 1. R. 2. 

litére, lateo, latui, —; p. 378, R. 2..:m@rére, mwereo, —, —; p. 378, R. 3. 
Inceptive compound delitescere, de-|malle, see velle. 


Mitesco, delftui, —. mandére, mando, mandi (very rare), 
livdre, livo, lavi, lautum or l6tum;} mansum; p. 867, BR. 5. 
p. 365, &. 11. ' Imanére, maneo, Mansi, mansum ; p. 


légére, légo, légi, lectum ; p. 365, R.| 372, R.14. Compounds: éminére, 
11. The comp. allégére, pralégére,; emYneo, eminui, —; tmminére 
relégére, keep the stem-vowel é.| (without a perfect system); permd- 
The other compounds generally} nére and remdnére, like the simple 
change the stem-vowel into 7%, but} verb (permaneat etc.). 
_ negligére and tntelligére may retain|marcére and marcescére (without a 
theé. Diligére, intelligére, negligére| perfect system). 
belong to the S-class (negligo, ne-|maturescére, maturesco, maturui, —; 
glexi, neglectum); p. 366, BR. 17. . p. 878, R. 7. . 
Uidére, libet, buit or fbYtum est. . |médéri, médeor, —; p. 878, R. 8. 
licére, Vicet, Heuit or Woltum est.)mémini, reduplicating Perfect-verb, 
The deponent licérs (lfceor, licf{tus)}| from the root mén, which forms 
is a regular personal verb. no present system, except in the 
linére, Mno, lHvi or levi, Ntum; p.| inceptive compounds comminiscs 
361, 6, 2 Compounds: @linére,| and remintsct. The supine men- 
illévi, tum. So collinére and de-| tum occurs only in the compound 
linere (without perf.). comminisct (PERF.: commentus 
lingére, lingo, —, linctum; p. 369,) sum); p. 364, 11, d. 
17, &. 2. . mergére, Mergo, mersi, Mersum ; p. 
linquére, linquo, liqui, lictum; p.| 3869, 17, R. 2. 
68, #. 1. The simple verb is,méére, méto, —, messum; p. 872, FR. 
chiefly anteclassical and poetical;| 1. A perfect messuz occurs in quo- 
but the compounds relinguére, de-| tations by the ancient gramma- 
linguére, derelinguére are frequent] rians. 
and classical. The supine lictum,métiri, matior, mensus; p. 870, 17,5; 
in the simple verb, rests on doubt-|  p. 872, R. 14. 
ful authority. métuére, métuo, metui, — (metitum, 
liguére, liqueo, licui (l¥qui), —; p.| in Lucr.); p. 362, 20. 
872, R.1. Inceptive form ; ligue-micdre, mico, mYcui, —. So the 
_scére, with its compound coulliqgue-| compound emicdre, but dimicare, 
scére, colliqus. dimic&vi, dimica&tum ; p. 361, R. 2; 
liwére, liveo, —, —; p. 378, R. 3. | p. 374, #. 18, 15. 
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mingére (mejére), mingo, minxi, minc- ni, nItor, nIsus (nixus) ; p. 869, 17, 
tum and mictum; p. 369, 17, R2; 870, No. 18; 371, R 11. 


R. 2. nivére ’ (obsol.). Comp.: connivére, 
minuére, minuo, minui, minttum; p.| conniveo, —, —. The ancient 
361, 6, 5; p. 362, 22. grammarians variously state the 
miscére, misceo, miscui, mistum or| perfect to be connivi, conniat, con- 
mixtum ; p. 372, R. 1. nipst, without vouchers. 
miseréri, misereor, misertus (miser!- nolle, see velle. 
tus); p. 373, R. 1. noscére (inst. of gnoscére), nosco, novi, 
mittére, mitto, misi, missum; p. 370,, ndtum; p. 361, 6, 4. The comp. 
17, &. 2. agnoscére, and cognoscére form the 


molére, molo, molui, molf{tum ; p. 374, supines agnitum and cognitum. 
R. 9. The other compounds follow the 
mordére, mordeo, momordi, morsum ; simple verb, p. 362, 16. 
p. 367, No. 14. nibére, pene nupsi, nuptum ; p. 369, 
mort (moriri, antecl.), morior, mor-| 17, R2 
tuus (verbal adj. moriturws); p.'-nwére, only i in compounds (annuére, 
374, #. 9. annuo, annui, —); p. 862, 20. Nuw- 
movére, mdveo, movi, mdtum; p.| ¢ws occurs as a noun. 
365, R. 11. oblivisct, obliviscor, oblitus; p. 361, 
mulcére, mulceo, mulsi, mulsum; p.| 6, 3. 
371, R. 138. obmitescére, obmutesco, obmutui, — ; 
mulgére, mulgeo, mulsi, — (mulctum,| _p. 373, R. 7. 
VARRO). obsolescere, see olére. 
mungére (the simple verb only in the UCB, obsurdesco, obsurdui, 
Gloss. Philox.). Compound : ; p. 873, A. 7. 
emungére, emungo, emunxi, ocaitlére, occulo, occului, occultum ; 
emunctum; p. 369, 17, R. 2; p.|_ p. 374, R. 9. 
370, 18. [odére], [odio], Odi, sum ; p. 369, R. 
nancisci, nanciscor, nactus (nanctus) ; 
p. 370, 17, FR. 2. Ve (to smell), dleo, Slui, —; p. 373, 
nasci, nascor, natus; p. 861, 6, 1. R. 2. 
nécadre, neco, necavi (rarely necut), '(lére (to grow); only in the com. 
necatum ; but enecare, eneco [ene- pounds abolére (abolescére), adéle 
cut, postel. ; enecdvi, antecl.], enec-| scére (adolére), obsolescére and exole- 
tum (enecdtum, antecl.); p. 374, R.| scére. Abolére, abolévi, abolitum ; 
15. Collateral forms: entcdére and| adolescére, adoleévi, adultum ; obso- 


enicavi (antecl.). lescére, obsolévi, ‘obsolétum ; €20- 
nectére, necto, nexui (rarely nezi),| lescére, exolévi, exolétum. See p. 
nexum; p. 369, 17. 361, 6,2; p. 862, 7. 
negligére (neglig&re), sce legere. Operire, see parere, 
nére, neo, nevi, netum (poet., postcl.) ;\bportére, oportet, oportuit, —. 
p- 361, 6, 2. opperiit, sec parére. 


-nidére, only in the comp. renidére, lordirt, ordior, orsus; p. 872, R. 14. 
renideo (the perf. reniduz is quoted|é 6rirt, orior, ortus (verbal adj. oriiu- 
in Gloss. Philox.); p. 373, &. 3. rus) ; p. 874, R. 18. 

nigrescére, nigresco, nigrui, —; p.|pdcisci, see pangére. 

873, R. 7. allére, palleo, pallui, —; p. 373, R. 2. 
ningére, ningit, ninxit, —; p. 369, pandére, pando, pandi, passum (rare- 
| ly pansum) ; p. 3867, BL. 5. 


nitere, niteo, nityui, —; p. 278, R. 2. lpangére, pango, pepigi, pactum ; p. 
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368, 2.2. Antecl.: panat, pactum.|pdvére, piveo,—,—. The perf. padvi 
Compounds change a into7z, and] rests on the statement of Charisius, 
are conjugated according to the} without vouchers. 
scheme pango, pégt, pactum (im-\pectére, pecto, pexi, pexum; p. 369, 
pingere, impégi, impactum), From) 17. 
the anteclassical collateral form/pellére, pello, peptli, pulsum ; p. 368, 
pagére (=pacére, the inceptive de-- #. 2. Compounds without redu- 
ponent pacisce (perf. pactus sum)| plication (compellére, compili, com- 
is formed ; p. 368, J. 6. pulsum). 

parcére, parco, peperci, —; p. 367,|pendére (to hang, be suspended), pen- 
No. 14. Antecl. perf. parsi (once deo, pependi, pensum ; p. 367, No. 
parcut). Theverbal adj. parstirus| 14. Compounds without redupli- 
occurs in Livy and Suetonius, and) cation (dependére, dependi, depen- 
parcitirus in Pliny; p. 867, &. 3.) sum); p. 367, 2. 2. 
The ante- and post-classical com-| pendére (to hang, to suspend), Bag 
pounds comparcere and reparcére| pependi, pensum; p. 367, 
(in the Jatest Latinity also comper Compounds without reduplication. 
cére) are without a perfect system./perdére, perdo, perdidi, perditum ; 
Impercére occurs only in Plautus. | see dare. 

parére, pario, pépéri, partum ; p. 364, pergére, see regere. 
Rk. 4. The compounds change d\-peacére, only in compounds (compes- 
into é, dropping the reduplication, cére, compesco, compescui, —) ; p. 
but forming their present system| 374, #.11. It is doubtful whether 
from the obsolete derivative verb pescére is identical with pascére, 
perire (reperire, repério, repéri or ree peto, petivi, petitum ; p. 361, 
reppéri, repertum ; comperire, com- 
pério, compéri, compertum). The pigere, piget priguit and pigétum est, 
, compounds aperire and operire both postel.], 
"take the perfects aperut and ope-|pingeére, pingo, pinxi, pictum ; p. 370, 
rut; but supines in pertum. The; R. 2,5 
deponents oppertrt and experiri\pinsére, pinso (piso). The perfect 
have the participle in pertus; op-| system doubtful; p, 374, R. 11. 
perirt, in anteclassical language,|plangére, plango, planxi, planctum ; 
also forms opperitus. The simple! p. 369, 17, R. 2 
verb perire occurs in the participle plaudére, plaudo, plausi, plausum. 
peritus, which is only used as an| So applaudere,; the other comp. 
adjective (experienced). See p.| change aw into 6 (explodere, explo- 


365, R. 9. si, expldsum); p. 371, BR. 8. 
parére (to obey), pareo, parui, — plactére (to strike), plecto, —,—; P- 

(paritum est, and paritirus, post-| 371, R. 12. 

Classical). plectére (to braid), plecto [plexi], 


parére (to be evident), p&ret (it is evi- iplexum}. The compounds are 
dent), —, — (used in juridical lan-| deponents : amplecti, amplexus; 
guage in "the pretorian formulas). | complectt, complexus; p. 871, #. 12. 
pascére, pasco, pavi, pastum; p. 361,|-plére, only in compounds: complére, 
compleo, complévi, complétum. 
pitére, pateo, patui, —; p. 373, RR. 2.) So implere, explére, deplére etc, 
patt, patior, passus; p. 370, 17, 3.| p. 861, 6, 2. 
Compounds change & into é: per-|plicare, plico, plicui (plicavi), plici- 
peti, perpétior, perpessus; p. 371,) tum (plicdtum); p. 361, &. 3; p. 
BR. 8. 875, &. 18. The simple verb is 
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ante- and post-classical. The al p. 361, 6, 3. Comp.: conguirére 

pounds applicdre, tmplicdre, etc.,' etc. (conquistvi, conquisitum). 

make either -plicut, plicitum, or qudtére, quatio, —, quassum ; p. 370, 

plicdei, plicdtum. But explicdre| 17, R.2. The compounds change 

and replicdre, in the Ciceronian qua into cu (concitere, concitio, 

period, always have -plicdvi, plicd-| concussi, concussum); p. 371, R. 
0. 


tum. [Replectum, poetical]. 8; R.1 
plodére, see plaudere. quért, quéror, questus; p. 370, No. 
pluére, pluit (sometimes pluvit),—;| 17, R. 2. 

p. 362, 22. guiescére, quiesco, quiévi, quittum ; 


penitére, penitet, peenituit. A ver-| p. 361, 6, 2. 
bal adjective peniturus is quoted quire (comp. of ire), quéo, quivi, qui- 
by ancient grammarians as ante-| tum. 
classical, and Quintilian censures rdbére, ribo, —, — (poetical and post- 
Sallust for using this form. classical). 
pollére, polleo, —, —; p. 373, R. 3. |rddére, rddo, rasi, risum ; p. 369, 17, 
pollucére (ante- and post-class. ), pollt-|, &R. 2. 
ceo, —, polluctum. rdpére, ripio, répui, raptum; p. 
ponére, pono, pdsui, pdsitum; p.3738, 375, R. 20. Compounds take 4 in 
the ‘perfect, and é in the supine. 


ries posco, poposci, —; p. 867,\rdvire, rivio, —, — (to be hoarse); 
No. 14. Compounds reduplicate : occurring Plaut. Poen. 3,5, 33. The 
reposcére, repoposci, etc. antecl. verbal adjective rausurus 


posse, possum, potui, —; p. 374, #.13.) may be referred either to this verb, 
potare, poto, potavi, poeium or pd-| or to an assumed raucire or dle 


tum ; p. 361, 6, 4. cére (according to the bgt as 
pr andére, prandeo, pr andi, pransum ;| sarcire, farcire,and parcére) he 
p. 367, Rk. 5; BR. 8. perfect trrausi (used once by Cic- 


prehendére (prendére), prehendo, pre-| ero) refers to an inceptive com. 
hendi, prehensum ; p. 367, &. 5. pound, which may be either z77a- 

premére, prémo, pressi, pressum ; p.| ovtscére, or irraucescére, neither of 
370, 17, 5. Compounds take 4 (de- which is actually found. See p. 
primére, deprimo, depressi, de-| 370, &. 3. 


pressum) ; p. 370, &. 3. recrudescére, recrudesco, recrudui, 
prodére, prodo, prodidi, proditum ;|_ p. 373, FR. 7. 
see dare. reddére, reddo, reddidi, redditum ; 


profieisci, proficiscor, profectus ; in-| see dare. 
ceptive compound of facére; see|régére, régo, rexi, rectum; p. 369, 
Sacere ; p. 365, R. 12. 17, 8.2. The compounds dirigére, 
promére, promo, prompsi, promp- porrigere, erigere etc. change é into 
tum ; p. 366, R. 16 (comp. of émére).| 7, but only in the present system 
pririre, priirio, —, — ; p. 862, 12. (dirigo, dirext, directum). The é of 


psallére, psallo, —, —. A perfect} the stem is syncopated in the pres- 
pedal: is quoted by Priscian ; p. 366,| ent system of surgere, pergere, and 
12, 6; p. 367, #&, 5. the inceptive deponent exper gisct 


pungére, pungo, pupigi, punctum ; (=subregere etc.) : surrexi, surrec- 
p. 368, &. 2. Comp.: compungére, tum; perrexi, perrectum ; exper- 
expungére, which make -punzi,| rectus. See p. 370 foll., 18, R. 2. 
punctum. Repungére and depun-jreminisct, see memini. 
gére have no perfect system. répere, repo, repsi, reptum; p. 869, 
querére, quero, queesivi, queesitum ;! 17. 
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repérire, repério, reptri (better rep-|scdbére, scibo, scibi, — 
pert), repertum ; see parére. The 
doubling of p in reppéri is owing 
to the reduplication (=repeperi), 
as rettuli = retetuli. _ jscalpére, scalpo, acalpel, scalptum ; 
réri, reor, ritus; p. 861, 6, 1. p. 369, 17. 
ridére, rideo, risi, risum; p. 372, &. 14. scandére, scando, scandi, scansum ; 
rigére, rigeo, —, — (perfect doubtful) : Compounds change a into e: de- 
p. 373, R. 2. scendére, Gescendi, descensum ; p. 
Ting?, ringor, —. The noun rictus| 367, R. 5. 
presupposes a participle rictus. scutere (also sedtére, poet.), scateo, — 
rodére, rodo, rosi, rosum ; p. 369, 17,| —; p. 3738, R. 8. 
R.2. scindére, scindo, scldi (scicidé, antec. ), 
rubére, rubeo, —,—. The inceptive| scissum; p. 868, R. 2. 
compound erubescere forms thelsciscére, scisco, sclvi, scltum ; p. 861, 
perf. erubut. See p. 873, R. 2. 6, No. 3. 
rudére, rido (Pers. 8, 9), rudivi (Ap- scribére, scribo, scripsi, scriptum ; p. 
pul. Met. 1, 7), —3; p. 362, 15. 369, 17, R. 2. 
ruére, rio, ri, retin (the supine sculpére, ‘eculpo, sculpsi, sculptum ; 
only in compounds). The verbal) p. 369, 17. 
adjective rustirus anteclassical and|sécare, stico, stcui, sectum; p. 874, 
postclassical. The participle raius| 2. 13; p. 875, 19. 
(with long uw) occurs as an abso-|sédére, stdeo, sedi, sessum ; p. 365, 
lute neuter adjective i in the jurid-| RB. 1. Compounds with mono- 
ical expression ‘ ruta cesa’ (=ruta] syllabics change é into 4 in the 


3; Pp. 864, No. 
11; p. 865, 11. The perf. scabt 
rests only on a paseage quoted by 
Priscian. 


et cxesa), referring to the appurte- 
nances of farm-property, which 
have been separated from the land 
by manual labor. 


present system: assidére, assédt, 
assessum. But those with dissyl- 
labics retain the 6. - céreumsedére, 
supersédére, 


rumpére, rumpo, ripi, ruptum; p.|sentire, sentio, sensi, sensum; p. 372, 


9 


sdlire (to leap), salio, salui, — 


R. 14. Deponent comp. : assentiri, 


; p. 874, assensus ; p. 372, R. 11. 


#. 138. Compounds take 4: desi-|sépélire, sepelio, sepeltvi, sepultum ; 
lire, desilui (sometimes dest); p.| _p. 862, 10. 


874, R. 16. 
salire (to salt ; 


sépire (seepire), sepio, sepsi, septum ; 
collateral forms: sd-| p. 372, R. 14 


lére, sallére), —, salitum or salsum. séqut, séquor, sechtus ; p. 361, 6, 5. 


Both supives are rare; 
perfect part. salsus, as an adjec- 
tive (salted), very frequent. 
sancire, sancio, sanxi, sanctum (san- 
_cItum); p. 872, R. 14. 

sapere, sipio, sapivi (antecl.),—-. The 
perf. sapuz rests on Priscian’s 
statement. 
insipéere form no perfect ; but res- 
piscére, resipii, resiplvi or resYpui, 
the latter being doubtful; p. 375, 
R17; p. 362, 14, 


but thelséré7e (to sow), SEro, Bevi, situm ; p. 


361, 6,2; p. 862, 8. Comp. make 
8601, "saitum (consérére), cons@vi, 
consitum) ; dissérére Jacks the per- 
fect (disséro, —, dissItum) ; persé- 
vere (postclass.) lacks the supine 
(persér 0, persévi, —). 


Comp.: desipére and|sérére (to connect), stro, —, — (ser- 


tum,:pl. t., a garland). The com- 
pounds belong to the U-class: de- 
sérére, destérui, desertum, p. 374, 
R. 9. 


— . , Sarcio, sarsi, sartum; p. 871,|\serpére, serpo, serpsi, serptum ; Pp. 
9, 17. 


a 
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sidére, sido, sidi (poet.), —. The] 3873,R,2. The perf. of the simple 
compounds borrow the perf. and) verb is doubtful; but the inceptive 
supine of sédére ; consido, consédi,| compound explendescére makes e2- 
consessum ; p. 369, No. 16, R. 2. plendui (Suet.). 
stlére, sYleo, sYlui, —; p. 373, R. 2. |spondére, spondeo, spopondi, spon- 
stnére, sino, sivi, sftum; p. 361, 6, 8.} sum; p. 367, No.14. Compounds 
The comp. drop the o of the per-| without reduplication: respondére, 
fect : désino, désii, désYtum. Pé-| respondi, responsum; p. 367, Jv. 2. 
nére (= posinére) makes pdsui (po-|spuere, spuo, —, —; p. 862,20. The 
siot, frequent in antecl. language).| noun sputum presupposes the su- 
sistére, sisto, stiti, stitum; p. 368, R.| pine sputum. 
2 (dies status, sacrificia stita ; sid-\sqgudlére, squaleo, —, —; p. 873, 
tum est, postclass.). The com-| &. 3. 
pounds desistére and obsistére|stare, sto, stéti, statum. So some of 
change stdtum into stitum: desis-| the compounds, both monosyllabic 
tére, destiti, destftum ; p. 368, #.} and dissyllabic (ctrewmstdre) ; but 
7. The other compounds form no| prestdre makes prestiti, preesti- 
supine (insistére, instIti, —; so per-| tum; p. 361, BR. 4; p. 363, 9, R. 2. 
sistére, assistére). Of exsestére (ex-| Verbal adj.: prestaturus. 
istére), the lexicons give the su-|std/uére, statuo, statui, statiitum; p. 
pine exstiium. ButI doubt wheth-| 3861, 6, No. 5. The compounds 
er it be found anywhere. Circum-| take 7: constituére, constitui, con- 
sistére forms neither perfect nor] stititum, 
supine. The lexicons erroneously|sternére, sterno, stravi, stratum ; p. 
give the perf. crcumstéti. 861, 6, 1. 
solére, soléo, soli{tus (semi-deponent).|sternuére, sternuo, —, —; p. 362, 
solvére, solvo, solvi (sdlis, poet.), so-| 20. 
litum ; p. 361, 6,5; p. 362, 19, 22./stertére, sterto, stertui, —; p. 374, 
séndre, sono, sonui, sonitum; p. 374,| 2. 14. 
FR. 18. stinguére (obsol.). Comp.: -stinguo, 
sorbére, sorbeo, sorbui, —; p. 373, R.| -stinxi, -stinctum (restinguére, ex- 
2. Comp.: absorbére, absorbui (ad-|  stinguére). 
sorpst, rare), absorptum (merely|sirépere, strepo, strepui, strepYtum ; 
quoted by ancient grammurians,| p. 374, R. 138. 
and without sufficient authority).jst7idére (stridtére), strideo (strido), 
So exsorbére. Resorbére forms no| [stridui or stridi], —. The per- 


perfect system. ects rest on the statement of Pris- 
sordére, sordeo, sordui, —; p. 378, &.| cian; p. 369, R. 2. 
2 (the perf. sorduz is doubtful). stringére, stringo, strinxi, strictum ; 


spargére, spargo, sparsi, sparsum.| p. 370,17, R. 2, 5. 
Compounds change @ into e: con-'struére, struo, struxi, structum; p. 
spergo, conspersi, conspersum ; p.| 370, 18, R. 1. 
371, R. 6. stidére, studeo, studui, —; p. 373, 
spécére (spictre), sptécio, —, — (the! R. 2. 
simple verb, antecl.). The com-stipére, stupeo, stupui, —; p. 373, 
pounds (as conspicére etc.) make} A. 2. Inceptive comp.: obstipe- 
-spicere, -spicio, spexi, spectum;| scére (obstipesctre), obstuptii, —. 


p. 871, R. 2. suddére, suaddeo, suasi, sudsum; p. 
spernére, sperno, sprévi, sprétum; p.| 3872, R. 14. 
361, 6, 2. subdére, subdo, subdYdi, subdYtum ; 


splendére, splendeo, splendui, —; p.| p. 365, R. 7. See dare. 
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jusaeere, suesco, suevi, suttum ; p.jtollére, tollo, sustiili, sublatum. See 
861, 6, 2. Mostly in the com-| p. 368, R. 8. Attollére, without a 
pounds assuescere and consucscere perfect system. 
(suére, poet.). tondére, tondeo, totondi, tonsum ; p. 
sugére, sigo, suxi, suctum; p. 869,| 367, No. 14. 
17, R. 2. tindre, tono, tonui, tonYtum ; p. 374, 
stmére, simo, sumpsi, sumptum; p.; £2.18. Aitondre poetical ; ” but the 
. 16; see emere. partic. attinitus (thunderstruck, 
superbire, superbio, —,—; p. 862,12.) amazed) frequently occurring as an 
surgéré, surgo, surrexi, surrectum ;| adjective and accessory predicate. 
see regere. torpére, torpeo, torpui, —. The perf. 
tadére, tedet, perteesum est (semi-de-/ torpus seems to belong to the in- 
ponent); p. 372, £. 15. ceptive tonpescére only (Comp. Ov. 
tangére, tango, tétigi, tactum; p. 868,, Her. 10, 44; ib. 11, 22). Comp.: 
R. 2. Compounds take 4 in the obtorpescére, obtorpui (Liv. 32, 20; 
present system, dropping the re-| Ib. 34, 38). 
duplication in the perfect; contin-|torquére, torqueo, torsi, tortum ; p, 
ae contigi, contactum; p. 368,| 371, #. 13. 


torrére é, torreo, torrui, tostum ; p. 372, 
ag tego, texi, tectum; p. 369, 17,) BR. 1. 
tradére, trado, tradY¥di, tradYtum ; p. 
Pee (as a simple verb, poet.),| 3865, R. 7; see dare. Frequently 
temno, tempsi (temsi), temptum| written tranado etc. 
(temtum); p. 870, R. 4, 2. So theltrdhére, traho, traxi, tractum; p. 370, 
compound contem 18, R.1; R. 4, 
tendére, tendo, tetendi, tentum or trémére, temo, tremui, — —; p. 37, 
tensum ; p. 867, No. 14. The| £&. 9. 
comp. drop the reduplication. The tribuére, tribuo, tribui, tribitum ; p. 
supine is tenswm in ostendére (but| 361, 6, 5. 
ostentum, as & noun). For the; tradére, ‘trido, trOsi, trisum ; p. 369, 
other compounds see p. 867, R.4.| £. 2. 
ténére, teneo, tenui, tentum ; p. 373,|twért, tueor [titus]; p. 862, 21. The 
&.1. The comp. change é into%,, compounds coniuérs and tntuéri, 
resuming ¢ in the supine (retinére, ante- and post-classically take the 
retinui, retentum). Attnére and| supines contuitu, and tntuitu. 
abstinére form no supine; p. 378,|timére, timeo, timui, — —; p. 373, 
R. 4. Continére forms contentus, R. 2. Doubtful, whether the per- 
as an adjective only. The perfect fect tumus: ‘belongs to tumére or to 
tetini (antecl.) is quoted by ancient) its inceptive compounds only: in- 
grammarians, ; tumesco, intumui (Ov. I. 1, 215; Ib. 
arate téro, trivi, tritum; p. 3861, pia 4, 14, 34; Plin. H. N. 20, 6 ; 
6 
tergére (tergére), ee Ala a tersi,|tundére, tundo [tutiidi, tunsi, tisi], 
tersum; p. 869, ; p. 371, tunsum (tisum). Comp. : contun- 
R. 138. dére, contiidi, contisum; p. 368, 
texére, texo, texui, textum; p.-374, FR. 9. 
R.9. turgére, targeo, tursi (antecl.), — 
timére, timeo, timui; p. 378, R. 2. 871, R. 13. The inceptive ites: 
tinguére (tingére), tingo, tinxi, tinc-| scére, without a perfect system. 
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ulcisct, ulciscor, ultus; p. 369,17, R.1.| tic. versus (vorsvs), used as preposi- 
ungére (unguére), ay (unguo), unxi,| tion. The compounds with re, de, — 
unctum ; p. 369, £. 17. | and pre, are deponents in the pres- 
trére, uro, ussi, ustum; p. 370, R.2,) ent system; but generally take ac- 
4. Thecompound combirére (from| _ tive perfects : revertor, perf. reverti ; 
an ancient collateral form durére)| see p. 367, &. 7. 
makes combusst, combustum ; p. 370,|vesct, vescor, —, —. Inceptive, de- 


R. 3. rived from the root ve, from which 
urgére (urguére), urgeo(urgueo), ursi,| eivére is formed by present redu- 
—; p. 371, &. 13. plication. 


oddére, vido, —, —. The comp.|cdidre, veto, vetui, vetftum; p. 370, 
evddére makes evdst, evaisum; p. . 18. 
371, R. 9. vidére, video, vidi, visum; p. 864, 
wégére, vegeo, —, —; p. 373, R. 8.) No. 11; p. 365, RB. 11. 
Vegétus (which is scanned végétus|viére, vieo, —, vidtum; p. 361, 6, 2; 
in the poets) frequently occurs as} p. 362, 9. | | 
an adjective. vigére, vigeo, vigui, —; p. 873, R. 2. 
véhére, vého, vexi, vectum ; p. 370,| The perf. vigui does not belong to 
R. 4. | the inceptive vigescére (as the lex- 
welle, vSlo, vSlui, —. The comp.| icons give it), but to the stem-verb 
malle and nolle, make m&lui, ndlui;| vigére (Tum are vestree viguérunt, 


. 872, RB. 1. vestra vis valutt; Cic. Mil. 31). 
vellére, vello, velli (vulsi), vulsuin; p.) Pervigué occurs in Tac. A. 4, 34, 
367, BR. 5. unquestionably derived from per- 
vendére, vendo, vendidi, venditum ;| sigére. | 
. 865, R. 7; see dare. vincére, vinco, Vici, victum; p. 868, 
wénire (to oo vénio, véni, ven-| &. 1. 
tum; p. 365, #. 11. vincire, vincio, vinxi, vinctum; p. 
vénire (to be for sale), véneo, venii) 372, R. 14. 
(venIvi), —; p. 362, No. 11. virére, vireo, —, —; p. 878, R. 2. 
vergére, vergo,—,—. The perf. versi|visére, viso, —, visum; p. 369, FR. 2. 


rests on & mere conjecture in the|vivére, vivo, vixi, victum; p. 370, R. 
passage Ov. Pont.1, 9,52. Ktx-| 4. Inceptive compound: revivi- 
NER erroneously derives the prepa-| scére, revixi, revictum. 
Aa versus from vergere (see ver-|volvére, volvo, volvi, volitum; p. 
e). , 22. 
verrére, verro [verri], —; p. 867, R.5.\0omére, vomo, vomui, vomitum ; p. 
vertére (vortére, in Sallust and the| 374, R. 9. 
poets ; also antecl.), verto {vorto),\svére, v6veo, vovi, vOtum; p. 364, 
verti, versum (vorsum). The par-| 11; p. 865, R. 11. 
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APPENDIX VII. 
PROSODY. 
IL GENERAL RULES. 


§ 1. Every vowel placed before another vowel, or before h, is SHORT, 
as déus, lio, trého. 


EXCEPTIONS. 
a a8 7 the vial termination of the genitive of the first declension is Lone: aurdé 
net. of auree). 

2. a@ and ¢ are Lona in the vocative terminations di, and # of the proper names in 
Gus and éjus (Gai, Pompéet). 

8. e, in the termination ¢¢ of the fifth decl. is long after a vowel, and short after a con- 
sonant (dizi, but fAdé). Poets, however, may use the ¢ in ¢ long in either instance 
(plenu’ fidei. ean). 

4. e is Lone in the interjection éheu. 

5. 4 is Lona in the genitive ending ius (ilfius, alterius) ; but poets always shorten é in 
alterius, and often in the other words (idjus etc.) except in altus and solius. 

6. ¢is Lone in all the forms of the verb ge (fio, Siam, etc.), except when @ stands 
before er (fieri, fleris, flerem, etc.): Omnia jam fient, fieri que posse negdbam. 

%. ¢in Diana ia either LON@ or sHORT. 

8. In words taken from the Greeks, vowels before vowels have the same qaantity as in 
Greek: Darius, Medéa, Agesilaus, der, Huripidéus, Arion, Iphigenia. 

9. uw after g, and mostly in the combinations gua, gue, gut, guo, sud, sué is pronounced 
like a consonant (w). forming only one syllable with the next vowel (lingua = lingwa), 
ungue (=ungwe), suddeo (=stvadeo), assuétus (=asswétus). 

§ 2. Lone are: 1) all diphthongs, and all the vowels changed from 
diphthongs by the rules of inflection or derivation (e@qguus, tniguus ; cado, 
occido ; plaudo, explédo); 2) all the vowels contracted from two other 
vowels, as cégo (cédgo), tibicen (tibticen), biga (inst. of bijége@), gratis (inst. 
of gratiis), bubus (inst. of bovibua), mi (inst. of mihi); nil (nihil); junior 
(juvenior) ; 3) all the vowels standing before 7 (aus, cijus, péjor, Trgya). 
EXCEPTIONS. 

1. The proposition pra, in compounds, before a vowel, is generally sort: preacitua, 

weunt, 

Py. In the composition with jugum, a preceding vowel remains short GUjiagus). 

§ 3. A syllable is LoNa by PosITIoN when it consists of a short vowel 
followed by 2, 2, or two consonants (axis, gaza, perdo, velle, mors). 
EXCEPTION. 

If a short vowel {is followed by a mute consonant preceding / or r (pl, pr, br, cr, gr), 


the syllable ig sHoRT IN PROSE, but may be used either long or short (anceps) by the 
POETS (cerebrum or cerébrum ; volicris or volicris ; impigrum or impigrum). 


§ 4. Vowels in DERIVATIVE words retain the quantity of the corre- 
sponding vowels in the primitive. 

EXcEPTIONS. = 

i. Several primitives have short stem-vowels, while their derivatives have the corre- 
sponding vowels long, as: homo — hiimanus , légo — lez, Rois 3 mdcer — macero ; paciscor 
— pax, picis ; régo —rén, régia, régula ; sécus — séctus ; sédeo — sédes ; sdnare — persina ; 
suspicio (verb) — suspicio (noun) ; yere — tégula ; vicdre — vida, vicis. 

2. Several primitives have long stem-vowels, while the corresponding vowels of the 
derivatives are short; dico—dicaz, adicure; aticere — edicare ; pe (Sidus) — fides, 
(perfidus); labi —labdre; lictre —licerna ; méles — modlesius ; cere, notum — nota, 
nolare ; sopire — sdpor. 

§ 3. ComPpouNDs retain the quantity of the vowels of their simples 


e 


(dous —ativus ,; legare —delégare ; légere — eligere). 
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EXCEPTIONS. 

Jirdre —dejéro ; dicere —maledicus, and the other compounds with dicus; nibere~ 
pronibue. The preposition prd shortens ita vowel in many compounds, as précella, pro- 
fanus, préfugus, pr etc. Greek pro is always short, except in prdlogus. 

§ 6. The vowels of the radical syllables in declinable words retain 
their quantity in all the inflectional forms which the word may assume, 
as duz, dicis, dicibus ; pdter, patris ; légo, légam. 

EXCEPTIONS, 

1. The nouns Ur, pdr, sal, bds, mds, ods (stem vad), and pés, shorten their stem-vowels 
in the other cases except the nominative sing.: ldris, pdris, sdlis, bévis, vddis, etc. 

2. The short stem-vowels of those verbs of the radical class which do not reduplicate, 
are lengthened in the perfect system (p. 364, No. 11; p. 865, RB. 11): vénire— vént ; vidére 
— vidi; légere—légi etc. But perfects that reduplicate, or formerly reduplicated, retain 
their short stem-vowels (p. 364, No. 11, B. 4; p. 863, 2. 2), as: bibt, addi, sléti, Uiili, fidi, 


8. The supines of the verbs with vowel-stems are LONG (p. 361, 362), as minitiere — mi- 
nitum; but the following eupines have sHorT vowels: ddtum, ratum, sdlum, stdtum (of 
— tum, cium, fitum, quitum, situm, ritum (in compounds). 

4. Ponere makes pdsui, tum. Ddre has the @ short in all its forms, except in dds 
and @@ (imperative). 


II, PARTICULAR RULES ON QUANTITY. 


§ 7. The quantity of those syllables of Latin words belonging to the 
stems, rests on the authority of the Latin poets. These usages of the 
poets in eeare to every word of the language, have been collected in 
alphabetical works of reference (GRADUS AD PaRNassuM), which must 
be consulted in every instance not settled by the rules of this chapter. 
General rules can only be given in regard to the quantity of monosylla- 
bles and final or inflectional syllables. 


§ 8. The quantity of MONOSYLLABICs is contained in the following 
three rules: 

1, MONOSYLLABIC words ending in a VOWEL are long (81, ni, mé, ti, qui, 
né, pro, dé etc). 

2. Monosyllabic NouNs ending in & CONSONANT are long, as : jus, vér, 
mas, lis, 68 (Oris). . 

38. Monosyllabic words, OTHER than nouns, ending in a CONSONANT 
are SHORT (dd, fac, guid, ét, néc). 
EXcEPtTions. 

1. The enclitics que, ve, ne, ce, fe, ple, are SHORT. 

2. The nouns cor, fel, mel, vis, 08 (Ossis) are SHORT. 


3. The words en, non, quin, sin, cras, plus, cur, sic, and the adverbs hic and hiic are 
Lona. The form-adjectives hic and hoc are either LONG or 2HORT. 


§ 9. In DIssYLLABLES and POLYSYLLABLES the final vowels a, ¢, y are 
SHORT; the final vowels t, 0, u are LONG. 


EXogprions. 

1. @ is Lone in the ablative of the first declension, in the vocative of Greek proper 
nouns in as (4néd@), in the imperative of the first conjugation (amd, dd), and in inde- 
clinable words (frustrd, contrd, intered etc.), except in itd and guid, which have the @ 
sHORT. Rarely the flval @ of the indeclinable numerals (¢7iginfa etc.) is used ehort. 

2. ¢ is Lone (a) in the ablative of the 5th declension (specié); (6) in the ablative of 
James (fam); (c) in the imperative of the second conjugation (but sometimes (dcé, 
cave, havé, jubé, mane. vdlé, vide); (d) in the adverbs in e of the movable adjectives 
(except béné, mdlé) ; (e) in Greek nouns in ¢ (epifomé, Circ?). 

8. is sHORT (a) in the vocative of Greek nouns in is (Alexi) ; (6) in the dative of 
Greek imparisyllables (Paris, Paridi); (c) in nist, guast, and cv (if scanned asa dissyllabic, 
which is rarely the case) ; (d) ¢ is LONG or 8HORT (anceps) in méthi (or mihi), tibi, sidi, 
ibi, ubi. The é in udé is sHORT in the compounds necudi, sicudi, and generally in udtvia, 
but long in ubigue, So idbique, and generally ibidem. 
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4. 0 is sHORT (a) in the adverbs citd, immd, tllicd, cedd, modd and its compounds, and 
in egd, dud, octd. (b) It is LON@ or sHORT in the nominative of the third declension 
(hdmé6, Or hdmd). (c) The poets of the later silver age use the verbal ending o LONe or 
SHORT, while the classical poets and the earlier poets of the silver age have their o al- 
most always LONG. mo 

§ 10. Terminations in as, ¢8, 08 are LONG (mensds, regés, muitos). 
EXCEPTIONS. 

1. as is short in the nominative of Greek nouns with the genitive in ddis (Pallds), and 
in the Greek accusative plural of the third declension (Aerdds). Many grammarians 
enumerate the noun anas (a duck) among the exceptions. But. this rests on a very im- 
probable conjecture of Vossius in a passage of Petronius (Kt pictis anas enotata pen- 
nis), which is no proof whatever. 

2. es is sHORT (a) in the nom. plur. of Greek nouns of the third declension (Amazénés); 
(0) in those nouns in es which belong to the T-clasa (p. 127 foll.), as milés, segés, obsés. 

at abiés, ariés, pariés, and the compounds of are LONG; (c) In the compounds of the 
second pers. sing. es (adé8, potés etc.); (a) in the preposition penés. 

3. os is sHORT (a) in compds, impds, (6) in the case-ending os of Greek nouns (Delve, 
Paliadds). . 

$ £8. Terminations in is, ws, ys are SHORT (ignis, tempus, Cotys). 
EXcEPrions. a 

1. is is LoNe (a) in all the cases of the plural (puerts, nobis, civts); (6) in Samnis, Eleu- 
sis, Sitmois, and Salamis; (c) in the second pers. Bing. pres. of the 4th conjugation 
(audits) » (d) in the second persons vis, sis, /%, velis, nolis, malis, mavis ; hence also in 
quamvis and quivie ; (e) LONG Or 8HORT in the second pers. sing. perfect subjunctive and 
of the future-perfect (laudaveris etc.). 

i 2. usis Lone (a) in the nominative of the nonns of the T-class (vir(as, salas etc.; p. 
129), and whenever the genitive has « long (¢el/dris); (6) in the gen. sing. and in the 
plural of the fourth declension; (c) if it stands for Greek ovs (Didis), except. Hdtpua. 


42, Terminations in a consonant other than & are sHoRT (Wid, car- 
n, amér, lauddat, donéc, semél. 


EXCEPTIONS. : | 

Lone are alac, lin, the form-adjectives il%c and istic, and the terminations of nouns 
taken from the Greek when they are long in this language, except those in or, which 
are always short (Nestdr). 


III. THE USE OF METRES IN POETRY. 
A. General Rules. 


§ 13. In Greek and Latin poetry, the words are arranged according 
to the METRE, by which we understand a systematic arrangement of 
long and short syllables, succeeding each other according to the various 
schemes used by the poets. These schemes are likewise called METRES. 


Oss. 1. In poetry a short syllable is eustained by the voice half the time of a long syl- 
lable, which, therefore, has the metrical value of t200 short syllables. Hence in all ia 
and ¢trochaic metres (but not generally in the other metres) two short syllables may gen- 
erally be substituted for one long syllable (see below). The epace of time allowed toa 
long syllable, is technically calied a mora, a short syllable being half a mora. This 
however, must only be understood relatively, since the absolute time given to a mora 
may change with the different classes of composition, or even with different passages in 
the same poem. : 


Oss, 2. The RHYME was unknown to the ancients, and was first employed in the Chris- 
tian hymns, at a time when the Latin language had ceased to be a living tongue. The 
rhythms used in the Christian bat (after the third century of the Christian era), are 
not. considered here. These rhythms are not ‘metres’ in the sense defined above, since 
the length and shortness of syllables are altogether disregarded in them. The Latin- 
ity, nsed in these hymns, was noé the Latin spoken by the people at any time, having an 
cat erate Oriental character. This Latinity isa species of the so-called ECOLESIAS- 
TICAL LATINITY. 


§ 14. Generally a composition in verse consists of certain METRICAL 
PERIODS, each of which contains the metre (metrical scheme) employed, 
which recurs in regular succession. Such periods are called STROPHES. 
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A strophe consisting of four lines is called a stanza. If a composition 
consists of one single verse or strophe, which is not repeated, it is called 
an EPIGRAM. 

8 45. Strophes are divided into Lrvgs, called VERSES, and each verse 
is divided into FEET, which contain a certain succession of two, three, or 
four syllables. The feet employed in Latin poetry are the following : 

~ = Iambus, as égunt, patres. - _ 

— ~ Trochee (Trocheus, choréus), seripsit, terrd. 

— — Spondee, scribens, terrd. 

—~~ Dactyl (Dactylus), seribéré, fliimind. 

~~ — Anapest, (Anapestus), légérent, himini. — 

~~ — Amphimacer or Creticus, grdtids, cégitans. ~ 

~ —— Bachlus, ddlori, dmavi. ez wake 

— ~~ —Choriambus (¢.¢. Choreus and Iambus), praééréunt, eximiis. 
~ ~—-— Ionicus a mindre, ddimdri, ddélescens. 

~—~~ Ionicus a majore, sententiad, mittabilis.* 

§ 16. Raytsm is the system of rise or fall of the voice at certain inter- 
vals, as represented by the feet. The iambus and anapest constitute the 
rising rhythm; the trochee and dactyl, the falling rhythm. The spondee 
belongs to either. The other feet combine both the rising and falling 
rhythm. Thus the Creticus begins with a falling rhythm, and ends with a 
rise, while the BacchIus begins with a rise, and ends with a fall. The 
ase (highest rise) of the voice is called arsts ; the sinking of the voice 

called thesis. The arsis is marked by an acute accent; as: 


Jambus, ~ + 
Anapest, ~ ~ +. 
Trochee, + ~. 
Dactyl, + ~~ 
Spondee, either + —, or — 4. 

Creticus, with two arses, 4 ~ +. 
Bacchiug, ~ £ —. 

Choriambus, which two arses, + -~ ~ +, 
Ionicus a minore, ~ ~ + -. 

Tonicus a majore, — + ~ ~. 


-_ *A pedantic theory, devised by the ancient grammarian Hephestio, assumes that 
every possible combination of two, three, and four syllables, may form a metrical foot. 
These ‘possible’ feet have been carefully calculated (there are 4 dissyllabic combina- 
tions; 8 three-syllabic, and 16 four-syllabic), and specific names have been bestowed 
oneach. Thus ~ ~ is called a Pyrrhichius; ~ ~ ~ a Tribrachye; — — —- a Molossus ; ~-~ an 
Antibacchlus ; ~~ ~~, a Proceleusmaticus. There are four Pezons, according as one 
long syllable with three short ones occupies the first, second, third, or fourth place, 
there are four Epitriti, applying the same principle to feet of one short syllable with 
three long ones. The foot ~~~ - is called a Dijambus ; - ~ - ~, a Ditrochens ; ~----, 
a Dispondeus; ~--~, an Antispastus. All this is mere theoretical speculation. We 
have only to deal with those feet actually rer ity by the Latin poets. These are the 
feet mentioned above, of which the Creticus, the Bacchius, and the two Ionics are of 
extremely rare occurrence. 
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§ 17. A verse, or a strophe, may consist of the same feet, repeated a 
certain number of times, or of different feet. The former are called 
SIMPLE METRES, the latter, MIXED METRES (see below). 


Oss. Latin poetry must not be read after the word-accent, as prose-compositions, 
but it muat be delivered rhythmically, disregarding the word-accent, and substituting for 
it the arsis. A good rhythmical delivery, doing justice both to the sense and to the 
rhythm is difficult, and can only be learned by imitating good readers of poetry, of whom 
thereare but few aud far between. Reading poetry without marking the rhythm sounds 
like a misarranged and faulty prose, utterly ruining the form of the m. The 
ancients did not devise their metres merely for the eye, but for the ear. From rhyth- 
mical reading must be distinguished the so-called scanning, which is a mere exercise for 
the tiro. It consists in sigs obeerving the more (§ 13, OBs. 1), the arses, and theses, 
making a short stop after each foot, and after the cwsura (§ 19), observing at the same 
time the eléisions (§ 20) [the last requirement being also absolutely necessary in mere 
rhythmical reading, although some prosodiane advance the heresy that the ancients did 
not elide the vowels in reading aloud 

§ 18. The last syllable of every verse (which can never be a dactyl) 
may be either short or long, whatever the last foot of a verse may be. 
Thus, when the last foot is a spondee, a trochee may be substituted, and 
vice versa. When the last foot is an anapest, three short sy/lables (geu- 
erally called a tribrachys) may be used in its place. When the last foot 


is an iambus, two short syllables (pyrrhichius) may be used. 


§ 19. Casura (marked }) is the ending of a word within a verse-foot (in 
falling rhythms after the arsis; and in rising rhythms after the thesis). 
There may be as many csesure in a verse as there are feet. But at least 
one ceesura is necessary in every verse consisting of more than two feet. 
There is generally a certain place in the verse where the czesura must be 
used. If there is only one necessary cesura, it divides the line into two 
parts, the first of which is generally smaller than the second by one 
mora. If there are two csesure, the verse is divided into three parts, ac- 
cording to the principle of the more. Thus in the epic hexameter the 
regular ceesura is after the fifth mora (2. e. after the third arsis); but there 
may be two cesure after the third and seventh mors. The csesure are 
named after the number of morse preceding them. Thus cestra trihemi- 
meris means a cxesura after three morse and a half; penthemimeris, a cexe- 
sura after five morse and a half, ete. 


§ 20. In constituting the single feet of a verse, and hence in rhyth- 
mical reading and scanning, the following rules are observed : 

1. When a word ends in a vowel, and the next word begins with a 
vowel or an A, the final vowel of the preceding word is edided, and not 
pronounced, the two words being read as one word, and having the 
metrical value of such. Hence ceesura is generally not admissible after 
a word with an elided vowel (although exceptions are found here and 
there). Thus instead of ‘ media ex acte’ read ‘ médtéx dicié’ ; instead of 
‘capta atque avecta nequivt’ read ‘ captdiqua véctiné quivi’ ; instead of 
‘ante hune conspectum’ read ‘ dntune cénspec tum’. 

2. When a word ends in m, the following word commencing with a 
vowel or f, the final m, together with its preceding vowel, is elided, as : 
Ut sistam exitium (read ‘utst stéxitti um). Dicam equidem (read dikégut 
dém). Hxtremum hoc munus (read ‘ éxtre méemu nis’). 


Oss. 1. The rule under No. 1 is sometimes disregarded, namely 1) with monosyllabic 
{uterjections in the arsis, as ‘ O iferum nostra’ (real Owé riimno straé’). 2) Sometimes 
(generally intentionally for the sake of producing some poetical effect) long vowels re- 
main in the arsis, and are shortened in the thesis, as Yer sunt conati imponere Palio Cee 
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sam (read ‘ Térsunt chna tiim péntré Paid Ossam’). This dieregarding of the elision is 
called ‘hiatus’. Rarely a hiatus occurs with m, as in the following passages : O me /feli- 


cém, O n6x mihi candida et O tu. Prop. 2, 15, 1.—Quam landas plum&? Coct6 nim ddést 
honor fdem ? Hor. Sat. 2, 2, 28. 

Oss. 2. If a word ending in a vowel or in m is followed by eat, the preceding word re- 
mains intact, while the e of est is elided, as: Dicendum est frustra (read : dicen dimst 
SJrustra) ; Tanta est in parvo (read * tantast inpar v6"). 

3. Sometimes a short syllable is used long in the arsis, as: Pectoribis 
tnhians (read ‘ pécloritlnia inhidns'); Altius tnqgreditir (read ‘ dltius ingré- 
ditir’); Liminaqué laurusque dei (read ‘ liminaqué laurusqué déi’); Pria 
mides (read ‘ Pridmidés’); réligio (read ‘ réligio ’). 

4, Sometimes a long syllable (but not, if long by position) is shortened 
in the thesis: Obsiuput, stetéruntque come (read ‘ dbstiipiit stétériniqué 
coma’). 

5. Often two successive vowels within a word (also with h intervening) 
are contracted into one syllable. Thus detn, huic, cut are almost always, 
and e¢ and dehinc often, read as monosyllabics ; and deinde, anteis, deerunt, 
alvet, aureo, Cerea occur as dissyllables, 


6. The vowels ¢ and u are sometimes changed into the kindred conso- 
nants j and 0, as: Abietibus juvenes. Virg. Ain. 9, 674 (read ‘ dbjétibiis ji- 
vénés’).— Labat ariete crebro (read ‘ drjété crébro’). Ib. 2, 492.—Mluviorum 
rex (read ‘ flucjorum rez’). Ib. Georg. 1, 482.—Tenuia Seres (read ‘ ténviad 
Seéres’). Ib. 2, 121.—Genuwa labant (read ‘ génvd labdnt). Ib. Ain. 5, 482. 

7. Sometimes short vowels are dropped between two consonants in the 
middle of words, as Inprovisum aspris (inst. of aspéris). Virg. Ain. 2, 379. 
—Caldior est (instead of calidior est), Hor. Sat. 1, 3,53.—Oraclum Jovis 
(instead of oraculum Jovis). Catull. 7,5.—Periclis (instead of periculis). 
Virg. Ain. 8, 556; calfacit (inst. of caléfucit). Ov. Fast. 4, 698. 


Oss. 3. Sometimes compounds of jacére drop the j, as reice capellas (inst. of rejice 
capellas). Vir. Ecl. 3, 96. Sometimes v ia changed into the vowel u, as persiliiéré mihi 
(inet. of persolvére.) Ov. Fast. 5, 830 ; ninc mdré, nine sliie (inst. of silve). Hor. Ep. 13, 
2.—Sometimes u, where it forms one syllable with the next vowel (see § 1, No. 9), must 
be read ax a separate xyllable, as Veneremaque stiddent. Lucr. 4, 1153. 


Oss. 4. In the Ante-Augustan poets, finals of the endinge us and is is frequently elided 
as: ile vir haud magna cum re sed plént’ fide. Enn, in Cic.-—Vérsibi’ quos olim Fannt 
vatesque canebant. Ib. in Cic. Brut. 19, 71.—Ue guasé transactis sepe omuihit’ rébw’ prd- 
JSiéndant. Lucr. 4, 1082, At firus nostris ti ddby’ siéppiicium, Catull. 116, 8. 


B. Simple Metres, 


§ 21. NomMENcLATURE. 1. Verses consisting of simple metres (§ 17) 
are named after the number of their ‘METRES’, the word ‘ metre’ being 
taken here in a sense different from the meanings explained § 18. A 
metre, in this third sense, means a succession of two feet ; but if the feet 
are dactyls, or consist of four syllables, each foot constitutes a metre b 
itself. Thus the epic herameter, consisting of six dactyls (or their substi- 
tutes), has siz metres, whence it takes its nume. Buta verse consisting 
of six iambs, trochees, or anapests, etc., is called a tometer. Dimeter 
means a verse of two metres; tetrameter, of four ; pentameter, of five. 

2. If all the ‘metres’ of a verse are complete, the verse is called ACAT- 
ALECTIC. But if the last foot or metre is lacking one or more syllables, 
the verse is called CATALECTIC (tn syllabum, or dissyllabam, according as 
one or two syllables are wanting). It is called HYPERCATALECTIC, if the 
Jast metre or foot contains a syllable in addition to its regular number 
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Oss. Simple metres are chiefly composed of the following kinds of feet: 1) Jambdic; 
2) Trochaic ; 8) Dactylic. Rarely are employed the Anapest, the Creticus, the Bacchius, 
and the two Jonics. The other feet do not form metres by themselves, and are only 
employed in mized metres (see below). os 

§ 22, Iampic vERsES. In every Iambic verse, the short syllable of 
the Iambus (7, e. its thesis) in every odd foot (No. 1. 8. 5) may be replaced 
by a long syllable, so that a Spondee is substituted for the Iambus; and 
the long syllable of an Iambus (¢. ¢. its arsts) may be replaced by two 
short syllables (a tribrachys, ~ ~ ~, in any of the first five feet; a dactyl 
in No. 1 and 8; and an anapest in No.1). All the substituted feet should 
be scanned and read like Iambic feet (see below). The most frequent of 
Iambic verses is the 7'rimeter acatalectic or senarius. 

Oss. 1. The measure of the pure lamBIo TRIMETER AOCATALECTIC is 


vi|wSlotlost | ot le; 


as: Ee fim] ptidf|ctis | é6t | vdrA&x | St 4/186. Cat. 29, 11. 
In the following line the first, third, and fifth feet are Spondees : 
Unxé|re mA|tres | T|lise ¢ fd|dictfim | ferfs. Hor. Ep. 17, 11. oe 
F i the following line a tribrachys (~ ~ ~) stands in the third, and a spondee in the fifth 
oot : 
Libét jacér& m&dB sib Antiqua ilicé. Hor. Ep. 2, 28. 
(Scan: libét | j&c6|ré m'd6 | sib 4n|tiquf | licé.) 
The following verse has an anupest in the first and spondees in the third and fifth feet: 
Pdzitésque vérnas ditis 6xamén domfis. Hor. Ep. 2, 65. | 
In the following a dactyl stands in the first, and epondees in the third and fifth feet : 
_ Ant Amité 16| vi r6|r& tén{dit ré|tia. Hor. Ep. 2, 33. 
(Scan: ‘aut Am’ | té 16’ etc.) 
In the following, the third foot is a dactyl, the first and fifth feet being apondees : 
Quo, quo, scelesti, ruitis, ant cur dexteris etc. Hor. Ep. %, 1. 


(Scan: quo qué | scdiés|ti raitie afit, etc.) 


Oss. 2. An interesting species of the Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic is the CHoutamBus 
or Scazon (limping Iambus), in which @ change of rhythm takes place in the sixth foot, 
the sixth foot being always a trochee (or a spondee, with the arsis on the first syllable), 
while the fifth foot ia by necessity an Iambus. The abrupt change of the rhythm in the 
sixth foot has a striking effect. This measure, which strictly belongs to the mixed 
meazures, is used in Catullus 8; 22; 81; 87; 39; 44; 59 

Misér | Catul|lé déjeinds | Inép|tfre, 

Et quéd | vidés | perisise pér|ditam | dficas. 

Oss. 3. The Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic occurs in several of the Horatian poems, but 
as a measure by itself (é. e. recurring without any other kind of verse intervening), only 
in Ep. 1%. It is the regular measure employed by Phedrug, and in the ancient comed 
and tragedy. But the metres of Plautus and Terence are frequently interspereed wit 
other metres, and offer many considerable difficulties of their own. Comp. Piautinische 
Prosodie von C. F. W. Miller. Berlin, 1869. 

Oss. 4. The following Iambic meagnres occur besides the trimeter acatalectic: 

(a) The TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (used Cat. 25), as : 


Quee nunc | tais | ab nn|guibus | reglu/tina et | remitte. 


(0) The DimETER HYPERCATALECTIC (occurring only as the third line of the Alcaic 
stanza (see below), as; ; 


Si frac|tis {l|liba|ttir 6rj/bis. Hor. Carm. 3, 3, 7. 


(c) The TRIMETER CATALECTIC, used by Horace in combination with other verses 
(Carm. 1, 4; 2, 18), as: 


Mea | rentjdet in | dom6 | lacijnar. Hor. Carm. 2, 18, 2. 


(a) The DimETER ACATALEcTIC, used by Horace in combination with the Trimetet 
Acatalectic, or with Hexameters (Ep. 1-10; Ep. 14, 15), as; 


~ 
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Obif[vidjnem sé6n|sibfis. Hor. Ep. 10, 1. 

Ut pris|ca géne | mort&|lifim. Ib. Ep. 2, 2 

(@) The Drwerer Carazcrio (the measure used by Anacreon) occurs in Latin only iz 
the later poets (rarely), as: 


Manfi, | puér, | loqua|ci. Petr. Frg. 2. 

§ 23. TROCHAIC VERSES are rarely used by the Latin poets (except in 
certain passages of the tragics and the comics, especially Terence). The 
trochees admit of substituted feet in the same way as the Jambi in the 
Iambic metres (§ 22). 


Ons. The following two varieties of trochaic measures occar: 
(a) Trocwaic TETRAMETER CATALKECTIC, Occurring in a few epigrams of the Anthol- 
ogy, and in the Pervigiliam Veneris, as: 


Cris a|met qui | nfimquam a|m&vit, | quique alm&vit | cris ajmét. 
Vér no|vim, ver | jm cajnéram, | vére | nétas | Orbis ; ést. 


The following lines are from Terentianus Maurus’s didactic poem ‘De litteris et metris’, 
& composition {n which all possible metres are used : 


Nfilla | v6x hu|m4na | cénstat | &4bsque | séptem | litte/ris, 

Rite | vécajlés vojcvit | qués majgistra | Greeci|é. 

(0) Trocuaro DiaeteR CATALEctic (4 ~ | 4 ~| 4 ~|), occurs only once, in Hor. 
Carm. 2, 18 (alternately with the lambic Trimeter Catalectic, without any substituted 
feet): N6n &|bar n&|que afrd}fim. 


§ 24. Of Dacryxic vekses only two are frequent: 1) the Dacryzre 
HEXAMETER ACATALECTIC (generally called ‘Hexameter ’, without any 
other addition), and the DactyLic PENTAMETER ACATALECTIC, generally 
called ‘PENTAMETER’, without any further addition. In dactylic verses 
no other feet can be substituted but Spondecs. The last syllable of the 
last foot, of course, may be short (according to the general principle 
§ 18), and hence a Trochee may appear as the last foot. 


§ 25. The following is the metre of the Hexameter : 


ww 


The sixth foot must be always a Spondee (or Trochee). In all the other 
feet spondees may be substituted, except in the fifth, in which the substi- 
tution of a Spondee is very rare (generally for producing certain impres- 
sions on the mind of the reader). Hexameters, in which the fifth foot isa 
Spondee, are called Sponduic Hexameters (versus spondiacus). Hexameters 
are used, without any other verses, as the sole metre in epic poems. For 
their use in connection with other metres, see below (metrical schemes). 


Oss. 1. The proportion of the spondees and dactyls in the hexameter chiefly depends 
On the taste of the poet. Hexameters merely consisting of spondees are extremely rare, 
and confined to the Ante-Augustan poets, as: 


Olli | réspon|dét rex | Alba|i long/4i. Enn. Frgm. Ann. 1. 
Cives | R6majnf tunc | facti | sint Cam|péni. Enn. 

An ce|Ifim no|b{s na|tfira uljtré cor|raptum. Luacr. 6, 1134. 
Qufs te | 1énijrém nojbis neu | c6nalrére. Cat. 116, 3. 


Oss. 2. When Spondaic Hexameters are exceptionally used, they must at least have a 
dactyl in the fourth foot, as: 


Cfim soci|fs na|t6que Pe|ndtibus | é6t mag|n{fs dis. Virg. Ain. 3, 12. 
C&ra de|fiim sobo|lés, mag|nim Jovis |increjméntum. Ib. Ecl. 4, 49. 
Cénatitit | Atque oca]lis Phrygila 4gmina | circam|spéxit. Ib. Zin. 2, 68. 


Oss. 8. Many dactyls in succession, express rapidity of the action described. Many 
spondees in succession are expressive of heavy and ponderous work ; 
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Quédrupe|dante pultrém soni|tfi quatit | fingula|cémpum. Virg. Ain. 8, 596. 
Illi in|tér se{sé mag|n4 vi | br&chia | téllunt. Ib. Georg. 4, 174. 


Oss. 4. The use of a single word at the end of a hexameter is rare, and often express- 
ive of unexpected and strange events, as: 


DAt latus, | {nsequi|tfir cumu])6 pree|raptus ajque mons. Virg. Zin. 1, 106. 
Parturijint mon|tés, nalscétur | ridicu|lfis mus. Hor. A. P. 189. 


Often, however, est after a participle or adjective is used as the last word of a hexame- 
ter, as: 


Ad quem | tim Ju[n6 sap|pléx his | v6cibus | fisa’st. Virg. Agn. 1, 64. 


Oss. 5. The regular czesura in a hexameter is after the arsis of the third foot (é. ¢. 
after the fifth mora; cesura penthemimeris), as : 


Insonu|ére calvex { gemi|tfiimque dejdére calvérne. Virg. Ain. 2, 53. 


If a cesura penthemimeris cannot be employed, a double cesura is generally used, the 
first after the arsis of the second foot (&. ¢. after the third mora ; cesura trihemimeris) ; 
and the second after the arsis of the fourth foot (cesura hepthemimeria), a3 3 


Inde lo|cé | pater | Aéne[as | sic | 6rsus ab | Alto; 
Infan|dfim J re{gina ju|bés | reno|vare do|l6érem. Virg. Zin. 2, 2. 


Sometimes either of the two last mentioned ceeenre occur without the other. But in 
this instance generally another ceesura is added after the first short syllable of the third 
foot (trochaic csesura), as : 


Incipi|fint J agi/tata | tu|méscere et | fridus | ltis. Virg. G. 1, 357. 

Si tora | déserulére J, la|tét { sub | classibus | sequor. Ib. Afn. 4, 582. 
Very rarely, a trochaic cesura occurs without any other csesura, as : 

SpArgens | hiimida | mélla | so|pérife|rfmque pa|pfver. Virg. Ain. 4, 486. 


§ 26. The DactyLic PENTAMETER (generally named ‘ Pentameter’ 
without any other addition) vonsists of two hexametric penthemimers 
joined together (¢. e. of two halves of a hexameter up to the cexsura pen- 
themimeris), forming the following scheme 


wa 


In the first half of the pentameter, spondees may be substituted for the 
dactyls, but in the second half the two dactyls cannot be replaced by 
spondees. The first half must always end with a ceesura, as: 


Flébam | sticces|sti | péss& c&|réré dd|l6s. Ov. H. 18, 202. 
Né pos|sés um|quaéin | , Cinna, pelrire fa}lmé. Mart. 5, 79. 


Oss, 1. The name Pentameter for the above-mentioned metre, is not in exact accord- 
ance with the nomenclature mentioned § 21. There are four dactyls -+ the two arses at 
the end of each penthemimerie, which are counted for one dactyl. Or, the name may 
he explained by taking ‘ Pentameter’ as equivalent to ‘ two Penthemimers’, one Penthem- 
imer being = five half-metres, and hence ‘two Penthemimers’ = five metres, = pee 
tameter. Phe explanation of most prosodians, that the ancient grammarians had by 
their ignorance mistaken the scheme of the Pentameter, coustituting it in the following 
manner 3 

2VYNvufJfeoavuvvuiljwzajJpouvzAzAluv «zi 


is extremely improbable. They overlook that in this instance the two anapests, at the 
end, would ony have formed one metre together, so that the line, constituted in this 
way, would only have contained four metres. \. 

Oss. 2. Pentameters are not used in a system by themselves, and always occur alter- 
nately with hexameters, forming the elegiac distich, or the elegiac couplet. They are 
the almost exclusive form for epigrammatic and sententious poetry, also for that variety 
of lyric poet which is called ‘elegiac’. It is used by Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, and Martialis; but not by Virgil and Horace. 


§ 27. Other dactylic measures are 1) the Dactylic Tetrameter Acata- 
lectic (--~ ~ | --~~]—-~~ | — ~~), used by Horace in combination with 
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the hexameter (see the metrical schemes) ; 2) the Dactylic Trimeter Hy- 
percatalectic (--~~|-~~|—-~-—), used by Ausonius as a continuous 
scheme; 8) The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic (consisting of the second 
half of a Pentameter (- ~ ~ | — ~ ~ | —), used by Horace in combination 


with the Hexameter, as: Flimina preteretint; 4) The Dactylic Dimeter 
Acatalectic or Adonic verse, consisting of the fifth and sixth feet of a 
Hexameter (— ~ ~ | — —), used by Horace as the fourth verse in the Sap- 
phic stanza, as: F , pharétra. 

§ 28. In ANAPESTIC verses, Spondees and Dactyls may be substituted 
without restriction. This measure is not used in the classical poets, but 
occurs in Seneca, and the later lyric poets (Claudianus, Ausonius, Pru- 
dentius, Boethius). 

Oss. The following varieties of Anapestic verses are used $ 

1. The Anapgstic DimETER AOCATALECTIO: 


vvtlvuvtluvslvuv«zA 


Firit at | Eoreiat | Inge&t | Attin, 
Non 6at | lacrimis | , Cassin|dra, modfis, 
Quia que | patimfr | vicéjre modfim. Sen. Ag. 689. 


%. The ANapPgsTic DimeETER CATALEOTIO, or Parcmiac $ 
vveflvuveszluvuvZzlo 


Véniént | cltS see|cild qnim | jam 
Sdcifis | cklSr 6u/sh révijsat. Prud. Cathem. 10, 87. 


8. ANAPESTIC MONOMETER ACATALECTICO 3 
vv z2i|vuv & 


O fida | jivénim, 
Spes le|ta patria, 
ec cer|ta tue 
Data res | patria 
Rhetor Ajlethi. Auson. Prof. 6, 1. . 
§ 29. Ionic vERsEs, consisting of Ionics a majore, or Ionics a minore, 
rarely occur. An interesting system of Ionics a minore, 


vvuvuLeeluyvuveefluvst en fuvuvee, 


which may be considered either as Tetrameters Acatalectic, or as two 
Dimeters Acatalectic, occurs in Hor, Carm. 3, 12, as: 


Mistrérum’st | n&que Amori | d&ré hidum | n&quéd diilci. 

Oss. Tetrameters catalectic (or Sotadean verses) formed from three Ionics a majore 
and the first two long syllables of a fourth Ionic a majore, generally considered as hav- 
ing a falling rhythm, 

Lao PS) eee Ve fen Se | Se 
occur in a few verses of Martialis, Petroninus, and Terentianns Maurus, also in a frag- 
ment of Eunius. As a specimen, the following pretty line of Scaliger may serve : 
Tfito maris | fras videt | é littore | nafita. 
But it is extremely donbtful whether the Sotadean verses must not be considered as 
having a rising rhythm, thus : 
~42vuvV74I1—-42v0u vile £2 vv vile -&. 


_§ 30. Cretic and Baccnic verses sometimes occur in interspersed 
lines, or in shorter, or longer periods, in the Comics, as, for instance, a 
Cretic TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC, consisting of four Amphimacers 
(cretici) : 

Tant& vélcdrdYa in|nété cuf}quam vit siét. Ter. Andr. 4, 12 foll. 
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Baccuic TETRAMETERS ACATALECTIC consist of four Bacchic feet, 


WJ & -_ >) &8, : 


Adhiic Ar|chilis que ad[sdlént, quelque Spértet. Ter. Andr. 8, 2, 1. 


C. Mized (Lyric) Metres, , | 

§ Si. Mrxep METRES are those that consist of different kinds of feet 
combined in the same verse. -They are peculiar to lyric poetry, including 
the choruses in the tragedies (in Latin, especially Smwzca). Theoretically 
there is an endless variety in such combinations. Some of these must 
be considered as mere attempts, ‘being tried once or twice by one or the 
other of the lyric poets, without finding imitation. But the following 
ten of these mixed metres are acknowledged types, more or less used by 
all or several of the lyric poets: 


1. Avcaio Henproasyutapilo V SLY tle peivvezivez 
Dulce ét | dec6|rum’st pro | patrié | mort. 

2, ALoaio DecasyttaBic + V VIiecuvuuilrzeuisceu 
N6n sine | dis ani|/mésus | infans. 

8. Lesser SarrHoo tf UI et —-lefuvlilezwvls+u 


Inte|gér viltes scele|rieque | pfrus. 
4. GQeeaten Sarppio 4 VJ} 4 —- le Puvuecteuvlilcvlsy, 
consisting of the lesser Sapphic with a Choriambus inserted after the second foot, as: 
T6 de|6s ojr6 Sybarim | cir prope|ras aj}mando. 
5. GREATER ARCHILOCHIAN 4YUVYIZUVU(zpuYVlezuYUieuUlevIicy. 
In the first three feet, Spondees may be substituted : 
Sélvitur | Acris hi|éms gra|ta vice | Véris | 6t Fa|v6ni. 
6. GLrvconuan 4+ ~i 4+ vvuleavuet 
Nil mor|télibus | Arduf’st. 
Q. PopreckatEaAn + —14£uvultvu 
- Cris do|nAberis | hedo. 
8. LessER ASCLEPIADEAN 4 —Il2£uuUutli£uvtliveé 
Mece|nas &t&vis | édite ré|gibis. 
9, GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN + —|!4£uUvutltyu velezuutilvu<; 
being the lesser Asclepiadean, increased by one Choriambus : 


Ul 
Tf ne | quesieris | scfre nefas | qafim mihi, qufim | tibf. 
10. AnistopHanio + YvuIilt+vuiteu 
Sfnguine | vipe|rino. 

Oxzs. The ancient grammarians designate several mixed metres 88 ASYNARTETE (i.é. 
joined together), in which they comprise : 1) The ExEatamsic; 2) the [JAMBELEGIAO; 
3) the PRIAPEIAN. It will be seen that these three classes of verses are nothing but aif 

erent kinds of verses arbitrarily joined in one line. They are said to have two pecu- 
eities namely : that the last syllable of the ‘first member’ of the verse may be long 
or short, as if ti were the final syllable of a separate line ; 2) that the first member may 
end in a vowel, while the second member begins with a vowel, without effecting an 
elision of the preceding vowel, likewise as if the two members of the verse Sormed sepa- 
rate lines. But there is not the shadow of a reason why theee so-called asynartete mem- 
berg should not be considered as act forming two different lines, eepecia ty since 
the last syllable of the first member must be always the end of a word. The introduction 
of these asynartete verses belongs to the many strange caprices of the ancient em 
marians, which ought not to have been re-echoed in the modern grammars. The so 
called ELEGIAMBIC consists of the following lines: 


z2vvulizvuvuil= 
v 42zivzlvzives 
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The IAMBELEGIAC consists of the same lines in reversed order. 

The PRIaPEIAN consists of a Glyconian verse (No. 6), and a Pherecratrean (No. 7). 

The Ei.eGtamBic occura only in Hor. Ep, 23, in combination with a Hexameter, form- 
ing the Second Archilochian metre (see § 37, No. 1).—The IamBELeEetac occurs only in 
Hor. Ep, 11, in combination with an Iambic Senarius, forming the Third Archilochian 
strophe oar § 87, No. 2).—The PRIAPEIAN occurs only in Catall, 17, 18, 19, forming a sys- 


tem by itself, 
D. The Metrical Schemes. 1. Nomenclature. 


§ 33. A poem consists of regular or irregular metres. IRREGULAR 
METRES contain several different kinds of verse without any plan ob- 
served in the succession of the metres. Thus many of the choral songs 
in the tragedy contain irregular metres, consisting of Sapphic, Glyconian, 
Alcaic, Dactylic, Anapestic, Iambic, and other metres, without any sys- 
tem in the succession of these different metres. 

REGULAR METRES are those in which either one and the same kind of 
verses is repeated without any other kind intervening (for inst., if a 
poem consists only of Hexameters, or only of Senarii, or only of Ascle- 
piadean verses, etc.), or in which different kinds of verses are joined to 
strophes, all of which contain exactly the same succession of the metres. 


§ 33. If a poem contains only one kind of verses indefinitely repeated, 
it is called MONOSTICHON, or MONOCOLON.—If a poem consists of strophes, 
with different kinds of verses, we distinguish 1) the number of the kinds 
of verse employed ; 2) the number of the lines occurring in each strophe. 
The number of, the kinds of verse employed is designated by the Greek 
word COLON with the required numeral prefix. If the strophe contains 
two different kinds of verses it is named dicolon (as for inst. the Elegiac 
Pentameter, the lesser Sapphic Strophe, etc.) ; if it contains three differ- 
ent kinds, it is called TRICoLON (as for inst. the Alcaie Strophe). 


§ 34. The number of lines in each strophe is designated by the Greek 
word 8TICHON OF 8STROPHON with the required numeral prefix. Thus the 
Elegiac Pentameter is a DISTICHON, Ot DISTROPHON ; the Sapphic Stanza 
is & TETRASTICHON, OF TETRASTROPHON ; the second and third Archilo- 
chian (according to our theory) are TRISTICHA OF TRISTROPHA.—A con- 
plete description of the metre requires the joining of the expressions 
for the number of both, the cola and sticha. us we designate the Sap- 
phic stanza as a dicolon tetrastichon, and the Alcaic stanza as a tricolon 
tetrastichon, | 

2. Synopsis of the Metres. 


§ 33. MonosticHa. Here belong (2) the Hexameter ; (5) the Senarii 
in the dramatists, Phedrus, etc., and the Iambic Monostichon in Hor. 
Ep. 17; (c) the Iambic Tetrameters in Cat. 25; (d) the Choliambus of 
Catullus, mentioned § 22, Oss. 2; (e) the Trochaic Tetrameters in the 
Pervigilium Veneris ; (7) the lesser Asclepiadean (mentioned § 81, No. 8), 
occurring Hor. Carm. 1,1; 3,30; 4,8; (g) the greater Asclepiadean (§ 31, 
No. 9), occurring Hor. Carm. 1,11; 1,18; 4, 10; (4%) the Ionicus a minore 
in Hor. Carm. 8, 12. 


Oss. Often the choral songs in the tragedy are monosticha. Thus the lesser Sapphic 
verse Gs 1, No. 8) is employed as monostichon in Sen. Herc. Far. 830-874 ; Ib. Thy. 546 
-~621; Ib. Hipp. 736-834; Ib. Tro. 1013-1059 ; Ib. Herc. Ct. 159-1606. The lesser Ascle- 

jiadean occurs as monostichon in Sen. Herc. Fur. 525-591; Tro. 375-412; Med. 56-74; 

erc, (Et. 104-172. The Glyconian is thus used Sen. Herc. Fur. 875-894 ; Med. 75-109; 
Herc. Gt. 1089-1131. . 
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§ 36. DisticHa. The following metres are used as disticha (which, 
of course, must be always at the same time dicola) : 
( 1. The Elegiac Distich, consisting of a Hexameter and a Pentameter 
see § 26). 
2. The Hipponactean, consisting of a Trochaic Dimeter [§ 28, Oss. (0)], 
and an Iambic Trimeter Catalectic (§ 22, Oss. 4, C): 
2uyuln2uJe2u4f2e 
veluLe4ivztvu4ztivu +tiv. Hor. Carm. 2, 18. 
8. The fourth Archilochian strophe, consisting of the greater Archilo- 
chian verse (§ 31, 5) with an Iambic Trimeter Catalectic : 
Luyuvicvvuiz|pPRuvizvvizvilcgvutizu 
vwtilueivtztvzivztys. Hor. Carm.1. 4. 
4, The Iambic dicolon, consisting of an Jambic Trimeter Acatalectic, 
and an Iambic Dimeter Acatalectic : , 
vezfuelf[vu e2fvu zhu e2tueze , 
velvelvelve. Hor. Ep. 1-10. 
5. The first Pythiambic, consisting of a Hexameter and an Iambic 
Dimeter Acatalectic : 
Z2uvilzvuvi«zfpPuvlez2uvilzvvuliznu 
4£vu1!4uli2uj}«4u. Hor. Ep. 14. 15. 
6. The Second Pythiambic, being a Hexameter and an Iambic 'l'rime- 
ter Acatalectic: 
z2uviezuvizefpfuyuvi2zuvuvi2vuvvie2n 
Zui ez2vu [~_e2eufpozavieou l[ueu. Hor. Ep. 16. 
7. The Second Asclepiadean, consisting of a Glyconian (§ 81, 6) and a 
lesser Asclepiadean (§ 31, 8) : 
Z2ee-[(As2uvuvuyuI1se2v0U £& 
4£-l42uvu4!14uvVu+tIvu «. Hor. Carm. I, 3. 13. 19. 36; 
IT. 9.15 19. 24. 25. 28; IV. 1. 3. 
8. The Second (or Greater) Sapphic Strophe, being an Aristophanic 
verse (§ 31, 10), and a greater Sapphic (§ 31, 4) : 
4£vuvizvwuiIi4£vu 
2ui(42e-l[2pJ[uvei2uvui2ui{« vu. Hor. Carm.1, 8. 
9. The First Archilochian, consisting of a Hexameter with a Dactylic 
Trimeter Catalectic : | 
Z2uvizuviefvuvleavvilizuvizue 
Z42Auyuvujpeovuvvijzyv. Hor. Carm. 4, 7. 
10. The Alcmanic, being a Hexameter, and a Dactylic Tetrameter 
Acatalectic : ; 
42vvi4euvui42fuvuvuvure2euvuizvvutize 
4£uvlf2uvu142 uu0124 —. Hor. Carm. 1, 7, 28; Ep. 12. 
11. The Priapeian (§ 31, Oxns.), considered by the grammarians as a 
Monostichon Asynartete. It contains a Glyconian (§ 31,6), and Phere- 
cratean verse (§ 31, 7): 
Zefevuvuiktve 


2-l[42£vuuie2u. Catull. 17. 18. 19. 
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§ 37. TristicHa. The following two metres, taken by the gramma- 
rians as disticha asynartete, should be considered as Tristecha, both being 
at the same time 7ricola 


1. The Second Archilochian, consisting of (2) a Hexameter, (0) an 
Iambic Dimeter Acatalectic, (¢) a Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic : 
2uvuviegvuvuiz2z|puvlzuvuvi2zvelenu 
vz2zivelvuszluz 
Z2uvu{1ils2uvui—e. Hor. Ep. 13. 


2. The Third Archilochian, consisting of (2) an Iambic Trimeter Acat- 
alectic, (5) « Ductylic Trimeter Catalectic, (c) an Iambic Dimeter Acat- 
alectic : 

ve2lu 424ivezlvtlvtzlvu=+s 
2vuvrvuizezsauvuf-s 
vetlvu24iu<ztivu «. Hor. Ep. 11. 


§ 38. TETRASTICHA. They are either dicola or tricola: 


1. The Third Asclepiadean stanza (dicolon), consisting of three lesser 
Asclepiadeans (§ 31, 8) and a Glyconian (§ 31, 6): 


42ele2uvuv4I142urvutluvueé 
Z2£—-[/42vuvvV07 2zfjoneaeuvszlus 
Z2e-—-[(2vuvvV4 zleu 42Z)luft 
4Z2ef[(e2vyvuu{jeoue 


It occurs Hor. Carm. I, 6. 15. 24. 33; II, 12; IIT, 10. 16; IV, 5. 12. 


2. The fourth Asclepiadean (tricolon), consisting of (a) two lesser As- 
clepiadeans, (0) a Pherecratean, (c) a Glyconian : 


Z2£e[revuvuv zalavuvvelvu £4 
Z2Zee-f{[(r2vuvVnr zloeavuvvuvealslvasa 
2e[(2uvulszeu 
2£-l[tuvsvIilezvu- 


It is found Hor. Carm. I, 6. 14. 21. 23; III, 7. 18; IV, 18. 


3. The First (lesser) Sapphic stanza oon consists of three lesser 
Sapphic verses (§ 31, 3), and an Adonic (§ 27, No. 4): 
2vuvi42zef{/~e2ivut_evulile2au 
42uyw/i|se24uef]2z vwvvuvijlz2zavuvi2z2vu 
42viz-{-£4 vvuvijeavuizeu 
42vyvuuijs— 
It occurs in the Carmen Seculare, in 25 Odes of Hor., in Cat. 11, 41, 
and in the Chorus Sen. Med. 580-607. 


4. The Alcaic stanza (tricolon) consists of (a) two Alcaic Hendecasyl- 
labics (§ 31, 1), (0) of an Iambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic, and (c) an Al. 
caic decasyllabic (§ 31, 2): 

vel|lvzetu z2ivuvuaealvu-2 
vtztitvtzl—-fJrwailivvztlv« 
vz2ziI~vu z2z2i[(~ vu e2f[vuveoeu 
Z2£uvuvilzvuvizvuize 


It occurs in 87 Odes of Hor. 
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5. The first Glyconian stanza (dicolon) consists of three Glyconians 
and a Pherecratean : 


Z£—-!l[e2uvul ctu 
It occurs in Cat. 84, but not in Horace. 


§ 39. PENTASTICHA do not occur in Horace. But Catullus uses a Pen- 
tastichon dicolon (Second Glyconian) in the Epithalamium (Carm. 61), 
which consists of four Glyconians with a Pherecratean (see § 88 5). 


END OF PART L 


VOCABULARIKS. 


I. NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


nbstinentia, abstinence. 


conscientia, conscience. 
abundantia, abundance. |constantia, constancy, 
adolescentia, youth, young| firmness, 
age. | continentia, abstinence. 
advena, immigrant, stran-|controversia, controversy, 
dispute, strife. 
g#rumna, hardship. contumacia, dé. sence, 
agricola, farmer. i : 
ricultura, agriculture. {contumelia, disgrace. 
a, wing. conviva, guest, table-com- 
alauda, dark. panion. 
alienigena, foreigner. corona, crown. 
amentia, folly. soupy la ion. 
Smissties J earn culpa, gusit. 
anima, breath. cura, care. 
annona, provisions, gratn.|curia, court, senate-house. 
aqua, water. custodia, custody, prison. 
aquila, eagle. dea, goddess. 
ara, alar. dementia, folly. 
arrogantia, arrogance. desidia, laziness. 
assccla, follower. diligentia, diligence. — 


astutia, cunning. 


distantia, distance. 
audacia, boldness. 


disciplina, discipline, 


avaritia, avarice. discordia, discord, 

barba, deurd. doctrina, scholarship. 
Belga, Belgian. elegantia, elegance, hernily, 
benevolentia, benevolence. |eloquentia, eloquence. 
bestia, beast. epistola, letter. 
bibliothéca, library, fubula, fable. 

blanditia, flattery. fallacia, intrigue, fallacy. 
calumnia, slander. fama, Fine. rumor. 


caténa, chain, fetter. 
caterva, crowd, swarm. 


femina, female, woman. 
ferocia, toildness. 


cauda, tail. fid =e great 
causa, cause, reason, case. ra, figure, form. 
cella, storehouse. filia, daughter. 
stellen sid flamma, flame, 
clava, : forma, form. 
clementia, clemency, mild-| fossa, ditch. 

ness. fortina, fortune. 
coena, dinner. frequentia, frequency. 
colonia, colony. fuga, Sigh. 
columna, column. Gallia, Gaul. 


comasdia, comedy. 


lina, hen. 
concordia, harmony. 


rmania, Germany. 


&e 


gloria, glory. 
grammatica, grammar. 


herba, plant. 
historia, history. 
homicida, murderer. 
hora, 


indulgentia, indulgenoe. 
infamia, tnfamy. 
injuria, #yury, wrong. 
injustitia, tnjustice. 
innocentia, ¢nnocence. 
inopia, want, poverty. 
insula, ssland. 

invidia, envy, hatred. 

i 

Feanandial ik lhe 
jactira, lose. 
queditin, justice. 

acrima, fear. 
letitia, gladness. 
libra, pound. | 
littera, letter. 
lingua, tongue, language. 
luna, moon. 


militia, malitary service. 
miseria, mssery 


misericordia, pity, eym- 
thy. 
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negligentia, negligence. |preestantia, excellence. 


obedientia, obedience. provincia, province. 
ora, shore. prudentia, pinianess 
opera, labor, effort. puella, girl. 
patientia, patzence. pugna, battle. 


rapina, roblery. 
regina, queen. 


patria, (one’s) country. 
pecunia, money. 


perfidia, treachery. regula, rule. 
perfuga, deserter. ripa, bank (of a river.) 
perseverantia, persever- |rosa, rose. 


sevitia, cruelty. 
sagitta, arrow. 


ance. 
philosophia, philosophy. 
sapientia, wesdom. 


pirata, pirate. 


pona, punishment. schola, school, 
poéta, poet. scientia, hnowledge. 
porta, gaze. scriba, scribe. 
preeda, booty. sella, chair. 


sententia, sentence, opinion 

silva, forest. 

atatua, statue. 

nalts ; 

superbia, 6. 

dabula: ihe dite 

terra, earth, country, land. 

trageedia, tragedy. 

tristitia, sadness, 

unda, wave. 

venia, permission, forgiwe- 
ness. 

via, way, road. 

victoria, victory. 

vigilantia, vigilance. 

vita, life. 

tutéla, protection. 


II. NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. WITH THE ENDINGS 48 AND 


acervus, heap. 

adversarius, 
enemy. 

smulus, rival. 

serarium, treasury. 

gvum, age (period of 


adversary, | purpose, measure. 
consortium, company. 
copvicinm, abuse, 
decrétum, decree. 


delictum, misdemeanor. 


time.) desiderium, desire, 
amicus, friend, detrimentum, Joss, dam- 
animus, oul, mind, cour-| age. 


digitus, a finger. 


age , 
discipulus, scholar, disci- 


annulus, ring. 
annus, year. 
argumentum, argument, 


oof. 
artificum, artifice, trick. 
aurum, gold. 
auxilium, help, assistance. 
avus, grandfather. 


P ° 
documentum, evidence. 
dolus, fraud. 
dominus, master, 
domus, house. 
donum, gift, present. 
equus, horse. 


barbiarus, barbarian, excidium . 
bellum, war. exitium, : t destruction. 
beneficium, benefit, favor.|exemplum, example. 
brachium, arm. fatum, fute. 


filius, son. 

flagitiuin, crime. 

fluvius, river. 

forum, market-place (the 
place for judicial busi- 
ness in Rome). 

fragmentum, fragment, 
piece, 

framentum, grain, provs- 


calamus, reed, pen. 

campus, field, 

candidatus, candidate. 

Capitolium, the Capitol. 

captivus, prisoner. 

cerasus, cherry-tree. 

cerebrum, brain. 

cibns, food. 

circulus, circle. 

poe pase ae ae de bas 

collegium, college, guild,|fundamentum, founda- 
a ee tion / 


commodum, advantage. fundus, estate. 
commercium, commercs, 'furtuin, the/6. 


um. 


consilium, plan, advice,|gandium, joy 


Germanus, a German, 
pein, sword. 
umus, ground. 


imperium, empire, pow 
er 


incendium, conflagration. 
inceptum, undertaking. 
ingenium, mind, genius, 
talent. 

inimicus, enemy. 
initium, beginning. 
Italus, /talian, 

Judaus, Jew. 
jadicium, judgments. 
jugum, joke. 
jumentum, Aorse (draft) 
jussum, command, 

atinus, Latin. 

re a 

egatum, Jdequeat, 
legatus, pis eh 
letum, death (violent) 
libertus, freedman. 
locus, place, 

lucus, grove, 

lupus, wolf, 

malum, evi. 

medicus, physician. 
membruam, ¢imd. 
mendacium, falsehood, 
mendicus, beggar. 
meritum, meré. 
metallum, metal. 
miraculum, miracle. 


‘monumentum, monument. 


momentum, force, émpor- 
tance 


morbus, disease, sickness. 
modus, manner, means, 
mundus, world. 
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plebajus, lebeian. 
cenus, Carthaginian. 
populus, people. 
populus, poplar. 
preceptum, precept, 


munimentum, fortifica-|prefectus, prefect. 


tion, 
murus, wall, 


premium, reward. 
presidium, garrison, 


negotium, business, affair. |pratum, me 


numerus, number. 
nammius, cotn, 


pretium, value, price. 
principium, principle 


huntius, messenger, mes-|proelium, 


cage, news. 

oculun, eye. 

odium, y doe 

officium, duty, servsce. 

oppidanus, trhabitant (of 
a town). 

oppidum, town. 

opprobrium, reproach, 

ornamentum, ornament. 

otium, leisure. 

oraculum, oracle. 

patricius, patrician. 

peccaétum, sin, offence. 

perfugium, refuge. 

periculum, dunger. 

philosophus, pAdlosopher. 

plaustrum, wagon. 


Afer, African. 

ager, ld. 

adulter, adulferer, 
aper, boar. 

arbiter, umpire. 
armiger, armor-bearer. 
auster, south-wind. 
cancer, crab. 

caper, goat. 


promissum, promise. 
propinquus, relative. 
propositum, purpose, 
regnum, kingdom. 
reus, aenused. 
remedium, remedy. 
Romanus, Roman. 
saxum, rock, 
scutum, shield. 
secrétum, secret. 
sepulcrum, grave. 
servus, slave. 
sicarius, assassin. 
Siculus, Sicilian. 
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solum, sot. 

somnium, dream. 

somnus, sleep. 

Spartanus, Soars 

spectaculum, sight. 

stilus, pen, pencil. 

stimulus, spur. 

stipendium, pay, fee. 

studium, zeal, effort, study 

suffragium, vote. 

taurus, steer. 

tectum, roof. 

templum, éemple. 

testimonium, textimony. 

tribinus, tribune (repre- 
sentative of the people). 

triumphus, triumpa. 

tyrannus, tyrant. 

vadum, ford. 

vallum, rampart. 

venénum, poison. 

verbum, word. 

vicinus, neighbor. 

vicus, village, street. 

vinculum, bond, chain. 

vinum, wine. 


signum, sign, signal, sta- vitium, vice, fault. 


tue. 
socius, ally, companton. 


2. R-sTeMs. 


coluber, serpent. 

culter, hnif. 

faber, mechante. 
ener, son-in-law. 
iber, bvok. 

liberi, children. 

magister, teacher. 

minister, asststant. 

oleaster, wild olive. 


votum, vow, 


valgus, mob. 


onager [onagrus], wild ass 

pinaster, weld pine, 

puer, boy. 

presbyter [ecclesiastical 
Latin], elder. 

signifer, standard-bearer 

socer, father-in-law. 

vesper, evening. 

vir, man. 


Ill. NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


adolescens, young man. 
aér, air. 

x8, bronze, brass. 
setas, age. 

amor, love. 

animal, antmat. 

anser, goose. 

apis, dee. 

arbor, tree. 

ars, art. 

artifex, artist. 

arx, castle. 
Atheniensis, Athenian. 


auctor, author. 
auctoritas, authority. 
auris, ear. 

avis, bird, 

bos, ox, covo, 

brevitas, shortness. 
cadaver, corpse. 
cedes, murder, slaughter. 
calamitas, dzsaster. 
calcar, spur. 

calor, heat, 


caput, head, caps. 
carbo, ehureoal. 


carcer, prison. 
carmen, aos 

caro, flesh, meat. 
celeritas, swiftness. 
certamen, strafe, struggle 
civis, citizen. 
civitas, state, city. 
clades, defeat. 
clamor, shouting. 
classis, fleet. 

clavis, key, 
cognomen, surname. 
collis, Az, 
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color, color, 
comes, companion. 
conditio, condition. 
conjuratio, conspiracy. 
consuetido, 
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the lightning that ap-| miles, soldéer. 


; _PEARS. 
unis, rope. 
funus, funeral, 


st, custom |fur, thief. 


consul, consul [one of the|furor, fu 
two chief-magistrates of| fustis, cl 


mons, mountatn. 
mors, death. 

mos, habit, custom. 
mulier,? woman. 
multitado, multétude. 
munus, gt/t. 


ome]. gens, people, nation, tribe.| mus, mouse. 

cor, heart. genus, kind, race, gender.|natio,* nation. 
corpus, body. gravitas, weight, aignity,|navis, ship. 
crus, leg. gravity. nix, snow. 
custos, guard, guardian. |grex, herd, nomen, name, 
defensor, defender. aruspex, soothsayer. nox, neght. 
dens, tooth. hereditas, inheritance. numen, deity. 
difficultas, difficulty. heres, hew, heiress. nux, nue. 
dignitas, dignity. hiems, winter. obses, hostage, 
disputatio, discussion. homo, man. obsidio, stege. 
dolor, puin. onos, honor. occasio, Occasion. 
dux, leader, commander. |hostis,' enemy, foe. onus, burden. 
emtilo, purchase. - humanitas, humanity. Opinio, optnion. : 
emtor, purchaser, buyer. jignis, fire. opportunitas, opportunity, 
eques, (Roman) knight,|imago, tmage. opus, work. 

horseman. imber, shower. orator, orator, 
error, mistake, imperator, general. orbis, circle. 
picasa a infans,? chitd. ordo, order, rank. 
expeditio edition. interrogatio, question. origo, origsn. 
facinus, ded iter, ine ioey, road. |0s (oris), mouth. 
factio, party, faction. juvenis, youth, young man|os (ossis), bone. 
falx, sickle. juventus, youth, young|ovis, sheep. 
fames, hunger. age. palus, marsh, 
favor, favor. labor, labor, hardship. panis, dread. 
febris, fever. lac, mtlk, ' |parens, parent. 
fel, bile, gall. lapis, stone. paries, wal (of a house). 


frigus, ; 
frons tre). Sorehead, front 
frons (dis), foliage, leaves. 
frux, field , 


fulgus 
fulmen 


- a. 
ee 


lis, datosutt, 

litus, coast, 
longitado, length. 
lux, light. 

magnitido, greatness. 
margo, margin. 

mas, male. 

mater, mother. 

mens, mind, 

merces, pay, wages. 


Fulmen, the lightning|merx, ware. 
that strixrs; fulgur,|messis, harvest. 


pars, part, party. 

pater, father. 

paupertas, poverty. 

pavor, trembling. 

pax, peace. 

pecten, comb, 

pectus, breast, 

pecus wep head of cattle 

pecus [dris], cattle in the 
ABSTRACT, 

pedes, /oot-soldser. 

pes, foot. 

piscis, fish. 

plebs, the Plebeians. 

pondus, weighs, 


pons, é. ; 
pontifex, chief t. 


preceptor, teacher. 


1 Adversarius, & POLITICAL OF LITERARY enem 


& PUBLIO enemy. 


y; intmious, & PRIVATE enemy; Acstis, 


LAberé are one’s own children; énfantes aro chéldren in general, from the rrust to the 


BEVENTH year. 


3 Mulier is opposed to vir ; 


Semina to mae. 


¢ Natio is a roreien (generally barbarous) nation. - Gene is nation in GEWERAL 


preedo, robber. 

princeps, chi¢/. 

pulcritido, beauty. 

pulvinar, couch, cushion. 

pulvis, dust. 

quastio, question, trial. 
ules, repose, 

padi. yok, 

ratio, system, method, rea- 
eon, 


regio, reyton. 

religio, reverence, conscien- 
trousness, religion. 

rex, king. 

rus, country. 

sacerdos, priest. 

Bal, salt. 

salus, is este 

Banguis, . 

scelus, créme. 

scriptor, writer. 


acus, needle. 
aspectus, sight. 
aditus, access, approach. 


VOCABULARIES, 


seciris, aze. 

sedes, seat, 

seges, crop [sténding]. 
senator, . 
senectus, old age. 
senex, old man. 
sermo, language, speech. 
societas, compuny. 
sol, sun. : 
soror, sister. 

sors, lot. 
stercus, manure. 

8U8, swene. 

suspicio, suspicion. 
temeritas, rashness. 
tempestas, storm. 
tempus, tyme, 

timor, fear. 
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tussis, cough. 

urhs, city. 

utilitas, usefulness, 
uxor, wife. 

valetido, health. 

vallis, vedley. 

vas, vasis, vessel. 

vas, vadis, 

vates, seer. 

vectigal, tax. 

ver, spring. 

veritas, truth, 

vestis, garment. 

Virgo, virgin. 

virtus, bravery, virtue, 
vis, force, power, violence. 
voluptas, pleasure, 
VOX, vutce, . 


traditio, surrender, deliv-|vulnus, wound. 


al tower. 


gradus, degree, 
eibee taste. 
abitus, bearing, plight. 


ambitus, bribery [for ob-lictus, stroke. 


taining OFFICE. } 
anus, old woman. 
appetitus, dessre. 
arcus, arch, 


auditus, hearing. 
cantus, A 
casus, accident, case. 


census, census. 
cotus, assembly. 
concursus, concourse. 
conspectus, sight. 
consulatus, consulship. 
cultus, culture. 
currus, wagon. 
cursus, course. 
delectus, choice, draft. 
equititus, cavalry. 
exercitus, army. 
exits, issue, end, 
etus, weeping. 
fluctus, riven 
fremitus, novse, 
fructus, fruit. 
gemitus, wailing. 
gestus, bearing. 


impetus, attack, violence. 
intellectus, intelligence. 
interitus, destruction. 
lg loss. 

acus, dake. 

luctus, mourning. 
lusus, play. 

luxus, duxury. . 
magistratus, magéstrate. 
manus, hand, band, 
metus, fear. 

motus, motion, 

nurus, daughter-in-law, 
nutus, Aint. 

occasus, setting. 
olfactus, smell, 

ortus, rising. 

partus, dirth. 

penus, provistone. 
passus, step. 
‘porticus, portico. 
portus, harbor 

potus, drink. 
principatus, supremacy. 
progreasus, progress. 


IV. NOUNS OF THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 


queestus, gain, 
quercus, oak. 
questus, complaint, 
reditus, return, 
saltus, forest. 
senatus, senate. 
sensus, sense. 

BeXUS, 8¢z. 

sinus, bosom, gulf, 
situs, situation, 
socrus, mother-in-law. 
specus, cave. 

spiritus, breath, spirit. 
status, state, 
strepitus, noise. 
sumtus, expense 
tactus, touch, 
tonitrus, thunder, 
tribunatus, tribunate. 
tribus, éride, 
tumultus, dsmult. 
usus, we, 
versus, verse. 
vestitus, attire, 
victus, sustenance, 
visus, sight. 

vultus, glance, mien. 


V. NOUNS OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 


acies, keenness, line of 


battle. 
barbaries, rudeness. 


cxsaries, head of hair. 
canities, Aoarinesa. 
caries, rotienness. 


congeries, heap, pile. 
dies, day. 


diluvies, deluge, 
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effigies, émage. |materies, material, timber.|res, thing, affair. 

eluvies, washing away, in- meridies, midday. sanies, bloody matter. 
undation. molities, efeminacy. scabies, etch. 

facies, face, mundities, cleanness. segnities, laziness. 

fides, faith. pernicies, destruction. series, sertes, row. 

glacies, smoothness, ice. | planities, plain. Bpecies, form, & 

ingluvies, gluttony. progenies, lineage, pro-|spes, ; 

luxuries, duzury. eny. superficies, surfaces. 

macies, leanness. rabies, fury, madness. 


VI. PLURALIA TANTUM. 


1. FIRST DECLENGION. 
angustia, narrows, nar-|facetiae, pleasantry. 


row places. feriae, vacation, 
arfutiae, wit. indutiae, armistice. 
Athénae, Athens. inferiae, sacrifices in honor 
of the dead. 


planes two-horse chartot. ‘ 
Calendae, the jirst of the|inimicitiae, enmity. 


month. insidiae, ambuscade, 
cunae, cradle. lapicidinae, quarry. 
deliciae, delight. manubiae, booty. 


divitiae, riches. 

excubiae, watches, senti- 
nels. 

exsequiae, funeral. 

exuviae, sporls, 


minae, threat. 

Nonae, Nones (the 5th or 
7th of the month). 

nugae; nonsense. 

nundinae, marke. 


2. SECOND DEOLENSION. 


crepundia, rattle. 

cunabula, cradle. 

exta, intestina, entratle. 

fasti, calendar. 

lamenta, wailing, lamen- 
tation. 


arma, arms, 

armamenta, armament, 
cancelli, balustrades. 
cibaria, victuals, 

elathri, trellis. 

codicilli, note-book, writ- 


sng. 
8. THIRD DECLENSION. 
Alpes, Alps. ilia, flank (of the body). 
altariat altar. ; mae presents to Om 
ambages, evasion, digres-| sadors. 
sz0n. lemures, spectres. 
compedes, fetter. majores, ancestors, 


casses, hunter's net. 
cervices, neck. 
fauces, throat, defiles. 


manes, shades. 
menia, walle (of a city). 
munia, oficial duties. 


fides, lyre, lute. nares, nostrils, 

fraces, dregs of ott. optimates, aristocracy. 
4. FOURTH DECLENSION. 

axtus, imbe, 


16th of the month.) | 


nuptiae, wedding. 

parietinae, old walls. 

phalerae, trappings. 

quadrigae, four- 
charvot. 


reliquiae, remaina, 
salinae, salt-works. 
scalae, adder. 
scopae, broom. 
Syraciisae, Syracuse, 
tenebrae, darkness. 
Thebae, Thebes. 


tricue, trifles. 
valvae, folding doore, 


liberi, ree ig 
precordia, dia 118. 
sorta, gaHlande. 
spolia, spoils, 

virgulta, bushes. 


peniites, household gods, 
preces, prayer. 
proceres, nobles. 
Quirites, Romans. 
renes, kidneys. 

sordos, jilth. 

tormina, colic pains. 
vepres, thorns. 

verbera, scourging. 
viscera, entrails. 


leer: the Ides, (18th or|Quinquatrus, a festioas of 


Minerva. 


VOCABULARIES. 
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Vl. HETEROLOGICAL NOUNS. 
1. First DECLENSION. 


SINGULAR. 


ua, water. 
el abundance. 
cupedia, datntiness, 
fortana, fortune. 
gratia, favor, influence, thanks. 


littera, letter (of the alphabet). 
opera, effort, labor. 


2. SECOND 
auxilium, help. 
bonum, @ | ha 
cibus, food. 
castrum, castle, 
coinitium, @ place for public meetings. 
epulum, banquet. 

hortus, garden. 

impedimentum, ¢mpediment. 

ludus, play, game. 

rostrum, . , 


PLURAL. 
taquae, medicinal springs. 
tcopiae, troops. . 
cupediae [cupedia, drum] dasntses. 
fortinae, riches. 
gratiae, thanks [only in the phrase 
‘ gratias agere,’ to retarn thanks]. 
tlitterae, eprstle, papers, sciences, bitera- 
ture. 


operae, workmen. 


DECLENSION. 


auxilia, resources, auxiliary troope. 
bona, goods, property. 
@ 


cibi, vzctuale. 
castra, camp. 

comitia, electionary assembly. 

epule, dishes (on the table). 

thorti, park. 

timpedimenta, baggage. 

tludi, the public gumes. 

trostra, the tvstra (stage for speakers.) 


8. THIRD DECLENSION. 


sedes, temple. 


carcer, prison. 
facultas, hate 
natalis, birth day. 
(ops) opis, help. 
pars, part. 

sal, salt. 

Vis, power, force. 


tedes, sedium, house. 

carceres, barriers of @ racé-coursé 
tfacultates, property, means. 
natales, parentage. 

opes, power, wealth. 

tpartes, party. 

sales, witticisms. 

vires, strength. 


VIII. MOVABLE ADJECTIVES. | 
1, WITH THE ENDING 48. 


absurdus, absurd. 
accuratus, accurate. 
acerbus, bitter, hard (of| ous. 
pains). 
acutus, 
sharp. 
adversus, adverse. 


aridus, dry. _ 
assiduus, assiduous, geal-|contrarius, contrary, ad- 


attentua, attentive. 
acute, pointed, ane cetus august, vener-|cruentus, bloody. 


aureus, golden. 


contentus, contented, 


verse. 
crassus, thick. 


cupidus, desirous, eager. 
decorus, decent, honorable, 


egrotus, sick. beatus, happy. densus, dense. 

aequus, even, fair. benevolus, heasolead: dignus, worthy. 
aeternus, eternal. benignus, kind, mild. . disertus, eloguent, 
aliénus, strange, foreign. jbonus, good, diversus, diferent. - 
altus, deep, high. csecus, blind, divinus, divene. 
ambiguus, ps See calidus, hot. doctus, learned. 

amicus, friendly. callidus, crafty. dubius, va gor 
amplus, ample. carus, dear. durus, hard (for the 
angustus, narrovw. castus, chaste. touch), 


antiquus, ancient, old. 
apertus, open. 

aptus, apt, fit. -. 
arduus, hard, dificulé. 
arendsus, sandy. 


cautus, cautious. 

celsus, high (of trees, 
masts, &c.) 

certus, certain. 

clarus, noble, renowned. 


egénus, poor, needy. 
egregius, excellent. 
erroneus, erroneous, 
exiguus, small. 
eximius, excellent. 


¢ The plurals thus marked occur also in significations, an ;wering their sINGULAR meanings, 
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exitideus ictous. iracundus 

exterus, les fa exter-| irdtus angry. 
externus, irritus, wselesa, ineffectual. 
falsus, false. jejiinus, dry, erroneous. 


fecundus, fertile. 
ferus, wild. 
fessus, tired, 
fidus, fasthful. 
finitimus, netghboring. 
firmus, firm. 
foodus, abominable. 
fagitiosus, criminal. 
frigidus, cold. 
fructudsus, profitable. 
funestus, pernicious. 
furidsus, furious, 
futirus, future. 
gencrosus, no 
oa glortius, boast- 
Graecus, Grecian, Greek. 
ratus, thankful, pleasant. 
onestus, honest, virtuous, 
honorable. 
humanous, humane. 
idoneus, jit, adapted. 
ignarus, tgnorant. 
ignavus, lagy, cowardly. 
igneus, fiery. 
ignominidsus, disgraceful. 
imbecillus, weak. 
immensus, tmmense. 
immodicus, ¢mmoderate. 
immundus, unclean. 
immutatus, unchanged, 
unchangeable. 
imperitus, inexperienced. 
improbus, @ us. 
inauditus, unheard of. 
incertus, uncertain, 
incognitus, unknown. 
indignus, unworthy. 
indoctus, unlearned. 
ineptus, absurd. 
inexspectatus, unexpected. 
infestus, Aostile. 
infinitus, snfinite. 
ingenidsus, ingenious. 
ingratus, ungrateful. 
iniquus, unfasr. 
injustus, unjust. 
insaénua, msane. 
insperatus, unhoped for. 
intestinus, taner, internal 
inultus, unrevenged. 
inveteratus, inveterate, 
invictus, invincible. 
invidus, envious. 
invitus, unwillng. 


eger, sick. 
asper, rough. 


jucundus, pleasant, agree- 
able. 


ustus, just, 


laborgean. industrious. 


laetus, glad. 

laevus, left (of the hand 
or side). 

Latinus, Latin. 

latus, broad, 

Hignens, pa 

ongua, ; 

madidus, wet. 

maestns, sad, sorrowful. 


generous| magnificus, magnificent, 


splendid, _ 
magnus, great 6. 
malus, bad. aii 
manifestus, manifest, 
maritimus, maritime, na- 
val, 
medius, middle. 
mirus, wonderful. 
moderatus, moderate (full 
of moderation). 
modicus, moderate, tncon- 
siderable. 
modestus, modest. 
molestus, unpleasant, 
moribundus, dying. 
mundus, clean. 
mutuus, mutual, 
necessarius, necessary. 
necopinatus, unforeseen. 
nefariur, nefarious, 
novus, new. 
noxius, hurtful, injurious 
nudus, naked, bare. 
obscirus, obscure, dark. 
eeon ue ine emiias 
opulentus, we ° 
otidsus, idle, ’ 
paratus, ready, prepared. 
parcus, economical. 
parvus, small, little. 
paternus, enna 
peregrinus, foreign, 
perfidus, perjidicus, 
treacherous. 
periculésus, dangerous. 
peritus, experienced. 
perniciosns, pernicious. 
perpetuus, perpetual. 
perspicuus, clear, perspi- 


cuous. 
placidus, gentle, mild, 
2. R-srTems. 


ater, black. | 


aurifer, carrying gold. 


pius, pious, 
plenus, full. 


precipuus, principal, es- 

praclarus, renowned, exe 
cellent, 

pretiosus, valuable, 


privatus, private. 
probus, honest, 
prodigus, prodigal. 
profanus, profune. 
propinguus, near, 
proprius, hee oA peculiar. 
publicus, public, 
purus, pure. 

quiétus, quiet 

rarus, rare. 

rectus, right, correct. 
regins, royal. 
religidsus, conscientious. 
ridiculus, ridzculous. 
rotundus, round. 
Romanus, Roman. 
saevis, criel. 

salvus, eafe, healthy. 
sanctus, holy. 

sanus, sound. 

secrétus, secre. 
secarus, safe, secure, 
seditidsus, rebellious. 
sedulus, active, busy. 
sempiternus, eternal, 
serénus, serene, placid. 
Severus, severe, 
sobrius, sober. 
sordidus, mean, vulgar 
specidsus, plausible, 
studidsur, zealous, 
stultus, foolish. 
strenuus, brave. 
subitus, sudden. 
superbus, proud. 
tardus, slow. 
temerarius, rash. 
tempestivun, témely, 
timidus, timid. 
tranquillus, ¢ranguél. 


universus, wnivereal, 
whole, ; 
urbaénus, polite. 


validus, strong. 

vanus, vain. 

varius, va-i0us. 

vastus, vast, waste. 
verecundus, respectful. 
verus, true. 

vetustua, old, 
violentus, violent. 
voluntarius, voluntary. 


creber, fy ae 


ereper, d 
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dexter, right (of the hand |miser, wretched, 


or side). 
frugifer, fruit-bearing. 
laber, smooth. 
impiger, active. 


niger, black. 


pestifer (pestiferus), pes- 


tiferous. 
piger, lazy. 


integer, wnhurt, complete.|prosper (more frequent 


lacer, torn. 
liber, free. 
macer, lean. 


pulcher, beautyful. 


peperue) prosperous. 
ruber, red. 


IX. ADJECTIVES OF COMMON 


absens, absent. 
acer, sharp. 


admirabilhs, admirable. 


gravis, heavy, 
grave. 
hebes, dull. 


serious, 


agrestis, rustic, unculéi-|Hispnniensis, Hispanian. 


vated. 
alacer, cheerful. 
anceps, doubtful. 
Atheniensis, Athenian. 
atrox, atrocious. 
audax, bold. 
brevis, short. 
celebs, unmarried. 


sampester, level [of a 
country.] 
celeber, frequented, popu- 
, renowned. 


celer, quick, 

Civilis, ctvzd. 

clemens, merciful. 

comis, polite, 

comminis, common, 

compos, Aaving control 
over 


concors, harmonious. 

constans, constant, 

crudélis, cruel. 

degener, degenerate, 

demens, tnsane, 

difficilis, dificult, 

diligens, dzdigent. 

dispar, unequal, dissimilar 

dissimilis, déss¢mélar. 

dives, rich. 

docilis, doctle. 

dulcis, sweet. 

equester, equestrian. 

expers, tnexperienced, ig- 
norant [ot }. 

facilis, easy. 

fallax, fallactous. 

familiaris, fumiliar, 

range ae 

felix, happy. 

ferox, ferocious, defiant. 

fertilis, fertile. 

fidélis, fasth/ud. 

fortis, brave. 


frequens, fr 
gracilis, HA, aa 


hostilis, Aostide, 
humilis, low, humble. 
ignobilis, zgnodble. 
illustris, alustricus. 
immemor, unmindful. 
immobilis, immovable. 
immortdlis, tmmortal. 
impatiens, ¢mpatient, 
impar, unequal, 
impotens, powerless, 
impradens, imprudent. 
indnis, empty. 
incredihilis, tacredible. 
incolumis, wnhurt. 
inermis, unarmed. 
iners, tractive, sluggish. 
infélix, unhappy. 
ingens, enormous. 
innocena, innocent, 
innumerabilis, trmumera- 


le. 
inops, helpless, 
insignis, distinguished, 
insolens, tnsolent. 
inutilis, wseless. 
laudabilis, praiseworthy. 
lenis, mild, ~ 
levis, light. 
liberalis, léberal, 
locuples, wealthy. 
memor, mindful, remem- 


memorabilis, remarkable. 

militéris, military. 

mirabilis, wonderful. 

mitis, meld, 

mobilis, movable. 

mortalis, mortad. 

muliebris, unmanly. 

naturalis, natural. 

navilis, naval. 

nobilis, nodle. 

paluster, swampy. 

par, equal. 

particeps, 
ng 
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sacer, sacred. 

satur, sated. 

scaber, scurfy- 

sinister, left, 

teeter (teter), aboménable, 
tener, tender. 

vafer, crafty. 


GENDER. 


patiens, patient, 

pauper, poor. 

pedester, pedestrian, 

preceps, steep, head- 
wong 


preecox, precocious, 

preesens, present, 

prestans, excellent, 

probabilis, probable, 

pradens, prudené. 

pubes, adulé. 

pucrilis, puertle. 

recens, recent, new. 

rudis, rough, raw, igne 
rant, 

8 x sagactous.’ 

saliiber, 

salutaris, wholesome. 

sapiens, wise. 

silvestris, woody, 

similis, s¢milar. 

simplex, simple. 

solers, engentous 

sospes, safe, sound and 
safe, unhurt, 

aterilis, stertle, 

suavis, pleasant. 

sublimis, sublime. 

superstes, surviving. 

supplex, submissive, sup 


pliant. 
tenuis, thin, poor, scanty 
terrestris, longing & 
earth, 
terribilis, ¢errtdle. 


tristis, sad, st eat 
turpis, disgraceful. 
aber, Pak {ot things]. 
utilis, wsefud. 
vehemens, vehement, 
velox, quick, 
verisimilis, probable. 
versicolor, partécolored. 
vetus, old. 

viridis, green. 

Virilis, manly. 
volucer, winged. 
vorax, voraciwus. 


partaking, par-|vulgaris, vulgar. 


VOCABULARIES, 
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4, OrpDINAL ADVERBS. 5. MoLtrPricatrves, 

; at. Temporal. 

primo, in the firet primum, at jirst,|simplex, simplus, simple, single. 
place, Jor the first time. 

secundo, deinde, im iterum, for the se-| duplex, duplus, double, twofold, 
the second place, cond time, again. twice as mach, 
secondly. 

tertio, in the third tertinm, for the|triplex, triplns, threefold, three 
place, thirdly. third time. times as much, 


quarto, in the fourth quartum, for the 
place, fourthly. JSourth time, quadruplex, quadruplus, fourfold, &e., 


quinto, &e. quintum, &c. quintuplex, quintuplus, 
—_— sextum, — — 
—_— septimum. septemplex, septuplus, 
—_— octavum. — octuplus, 
—_— decimum. - |decemplex, — 
—= oe centuplex, — 


XI. VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION 


1, ACTIVEs, 

Abaliénare, to estrange. |concremadre, buen (some-|desecrare, desecrate, 
abrogare, i se thing). desiderdre, desire. 
abundare, abound. condemniare, condemn, |designare, designate. 
accommodare, adapt. convict, desperare, despatr. 
acciisdre, accuse. condénare, pardon, for-\destindre, destine, 
adjudicaére, award. give. devorare,devour. 
adjuvire, help, assist. confirmare, confirm. dijudicure, decide, 
adorare, adore, worship. |conjirare, conspire. dimicare, contest, fight. 
adoptare, adopt. consecrare, consecrate. disputdre, dispute. 
aedificére, bueld. conserviare, preserve. dissipare, disperse, 
aestimare, estimate, value.|contamindre, stain, dis-jdisturbire, disturb, 
ambulare, talk. grace. ditdre, enrich. 
amplificdre, enlarge, extend|continudre, continue. divulgare, dévulge. 
approbare, approve. conturbiare, disturd. domire, conguer, subdue, 
aptare, jit. convocare, convoke, call| subject. 
appropinquare, approach.| together. donare, give (gratuitous- 
ardre, plough. cordénare, crown. ly). present. 
armire, arm. credre, create, elect. dnbitare, dvubé, hesstate. 
belldre, wage awarorwars|cremare, burn (some-|durare, last. 
caelare, chisel, thing). educare, educate, bring up. 
cantare, sng. curare, care, mind. effemindre, effeminate. 
castigare, chastise, damndre, condemn, convictielabdraro, elaborate. 
celire, conceal. dare, give. eimendire, correct. 
celebrare, celebrate. debellare, finish @ war, jemigrire, emigrate. 
cessdre, ceasé. _ {debilitdére, weaken, enurraére, explain. 
circumdare, surround. declarare, declare, enuntidre, pronounce, utter 
clainare, shout. dedicire, dedicate. equitdre, ride(on a horse.) 
coenadre, dine, delectare, delaght. errére, err, make mistakes, 
cogitare, think, mean, ima-|deliberadre, consider, delsh-jexcitdre, excite, rouse. 

gine. erate. excisdre, ércuse, ; 
commendire, recommend.|demonstrare, demonstrate, |exornare, adorn, embellish - 
eommunicére, communt-| prove. explaindre, t lata. 

; denegare, decline, deny. |explicare, ie 

comprare, acquire, com-jdenuntiare, denounce. explorare, explore, 

pure. depravare, spoil, deterio- jexpugnare, capture. 


concilidre, reconcile, win. ' rate. expectare, expect, awast, 


evitdre, aooid, 

fatigdre, tére, weary. 

festindre, hasten. 

flagrare, burn, be on fire. 

tldre, dlno. 

fugdre, put to flight. 

gubernare, govern, 

habitdre, dwell, 

imperare, command, 

impetrare, obtain. 

implordre, implore. 

importadre, import, 

impuynare, attack. 

inchodre, commence, leave 
unfinished, 

incitére, excite, hasten, 
spur on, 

increpdre, scold. 

indicare, indicate, 

infirmare, weaken, 

inhabitare, tnAadit, 

instére, tmpend, urge. 

interrogaére, ask (a ques- 
tions} 

intrare, enter. 

inundare, overflow. 

investigdre, examine. 

invitdre, invite. 

judicare, judge 

jurdre, swear, 

ba delight. 

aborare, work, labor. 

laudadre, praise, 

liberdre, release, free. 

locdre, Aire. 

mandare, commit, charge. 

memorare, mention. 

mendare, correct, smprove. 

monstrare, show. 

multdre, puntsh, fine. 

mutare, change. 

hare, ° 


Admirari, admire. 
adversari, oppvee. 
adalari, flatter. 

altercari, dispute, quarrel, 
amplexari, embrace. 
soemuliri, for 

arbitrari, be of opinion. 
aspernari, disdain. 
auxilidri, carry help. 
cavillari, deride, 
comitari, accompany. 
commorari, sojourn, 
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narrare, tell, relate. 

navigare, said. 

necare, kill. 

negire, deny. 

nobilitdre, make famous. 

numerare, count. 

nuntiare, announce, 
port. 

objurgare, scold, rebuke. 

observare, observe, 

obstare, to be an obstacle. 

ont perare, conform, 


ebircuate: slander. 

occupére, occupy. 

onerare, burden. 

oppugnare, deszege. 

ordre, to pray. 

ornare, udorn. 

parare, prepare. 

peccére, sn. 

penetrare, penetrate. 

perdraére, plead. 

perpetrare, commit (a 
crime). 

perseverdare, persevere. 

placdre, suften, appease. 

portare, carry. 
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recisdre, 7u/'use. 
refiitdre, refute. 
regnare, reign. 

relegare, banish. 
renovare, renew. 
repugnare, resist, oppose. 


re-|revocare, recall. 


rogare, ask. 

sacrifivdre, sacrifice. 

sultare, dance. 

saladtdre, greet. 

sandre, heul. 

separare, separate, sever. 

servare, save. 

signiticdre, signify, desig: 
nate. 

simulare, feign, dissemble. 

sondre, sound, 

sperare, hope, 

spolidre, plunder. 

stare, stund. 

superare, overcome sure 


pass. 

supplicaére, beg, implore. 
tentdre, try. 

tolerdre, endure. 

tonare, thunder. 
tractire, treat. 


postuldre, demand, require|triumphare, triumph. 
preestare, escel, to be dis-turbare, disturd. 


tinguished. 
pose deprive. 
probéare, prove, a é. 
promuleere publish. 
properare, hasten. 
prorogare, prolong. 
pugnare, fight. 
putdre, believe. 
rebellare, rebel. 
reconcilidre, reconcile, 
recreare, refresh. 
recuperare, recover (some- 

thing). 


2. DEPONENTS. 


U8é, 


usurpare, employ, 
chunge. 


variare, vary, 
vastare, devastate, 
vetare, forbid, 
vexdre, harass, tease. 
vigildre, watch. 

vindicdre, reclaim, avenge. 
violare, hurt, violate. 
vitdre, avoid. 

vituperare, censure, 
vocare, call. 

volare, fly. 

vulnerare, wound, 


conéri, endeavor, attempt.)gratificari, grati/y. 
concidnari, harangue, ad-|gratulari, congratulate. 


dress the people, 
consdlari, console. 
contemplari, contemplate. 
criminari, tacriminate. 
cunctari, hesitate, delay. 
domin§&ri, rade, 
frumentari, forage. 
frustrari, frustrate. 
furdri, stead. 
gloriari, boas?. 


hortéri, exhort. 

imitari, amtate. 

indignari, be indignant, 

infitidri, deny. 

interpretari, interpret 

lacrimdri, fo weep. 

leetadri, rejoice. 

lamentari, lament. 

lutrocinari, commit depre- 
dations 
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lucrari, gasn. perscraitdri, search, én-jtestéri [testificdri], wt 
machinari, devise, plan. vestigate. ness. 
meditdri, meditate. philosophari, philosophize.|tumultudri, raise @ tu- 
minari, | t heeatén populari, day waste. mult. a 

minitari, ; precari, pray, entreat, tutari, protect. 

mirari, wonder, recordari, remember. vagari, wander, roum. 
moderéri, rule. ratiocinari, reason, argue. |vaticinari, prophesy. 
moréri, delay, sojourn. remunerari, reward. venerari, revere. 

mutuari, borrow. rusticari, ive in the coun-|versdri, be tnvolved, en- 
negotiari, trade, try. : ed, employed. 
pabulari, forage. sermocinari, converse. Voolerar, Auerres; bail, 
percontari, ask, examine. \suspicari, suspect. ery aloud. 


XII. VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 


1. ACTIVES, 
Abhorrére, detest. fervére, boil. persuadére, persuade, 
adhibére, loy. flaccére, droop. perterrére, frighten. - 
adhewrére, nies. flére, weep. - placére, please, be pleasank, 
admonére, admonish, re-|florére, fork, agrecabe = 
ind. frigére, be cold, freese. pollére, be powerful. 
admovére, bring near. _|fulgére, glitter. possidére, possess, own. 
amovére, remove. audére, be glad, rejoice. |preebére, furnish, grant, 
apparére, ane. abére, have. preevalére, prevatl, 
arcére, hola of, ward off. |herére, stick. prandére, take breakfast. 
ardére, burn, be on fire. |imminére, be imminent. |prohibére, prohibit. 
arére, be dry. implére, jl up. removére, remove. 
audére, dare, in ers nad. replére fill up. 
augére, increase, iudulgére, indulge. respondére, answer, 
calére, be warm. invidére, envy, hate. retinére, retain. 
cavére, be on one's guard,|jucére, lie Sols ridére, laugh, smile. 
re. jubére, direct, bid, givejsedére, sit. 
ciére, move, stir, rouse. orders, command, silére, be silent. 
coercére, restrain. languére, languish. solére, be accustomed,wont, 
complére, fulfil, complete.|iatére, be hidden. use (to act). | 
continére, contain, re-jlicére, be be pega Jor eale,|splendére, shine, be splen- 
strain. . be allowed, bited. dad. 
debére, owe, be obligad,jlucére, shine. . {studére, try, study. 
must. lugére, mourn. stupére, be astonished, 
decére, be decent, becom-|madére, be wet. suadére, advise, give ad- 
tng. manére, remain. vice. . 
delare, destroy. merére, deserve, carn. Buccensére, be angry. 
deridére, dersde. miscére, mix. sustinére, sustain, uphold 
deterrére, deter, discour-jmonére, admonish. maintain. 
age. movére, move, affect, tn-|tacbre, be silent. 
detinére, detain, Jruence, tenére, hold. - 
displicére, displease, nére, spin. terrére, frighten, terrify. 
dissuddére, dissuade. nitére, shine. timére, fear. 
docére, teach. nocére, be injurious, hurt.|torpdre, be zorpid, 
dolére, grieve, regret. obsidére, besiege. torquére, torture. 
egére, need, to be in need. |obtinére, obtain. urgére, urge, press. 
eminére, b¢ prominent,|parére, be obedient, obey. |valére, be well, healthy, 
conspicuous. patére, be open, clear, e2-| strong, fare well. 
exercére, exercise. tend. vidére, see. 
exhibére, show, display. |pavére, tremble. vigére, be strong, vigorous, 
explére, fill up. pendére, hang, be im eus-| Aourisn. 


favére, favor. pense. Vovére, vow. 
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2 DEPONENTS, . 
Confitéri, t confess, ao-|licdri, bid @ price (onprofitéri, profess. 
téri, knowledge. | things in auction.) pollicéri, promise. 
contuéri, t ebald: waee medéri, Aeal. réri, suppose. 
jutuéri, 9 meréri, deserve, tuéri, protect, 
miseréri, pity. veréri, fear, dread. 


XI. VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 


1. ACTIVES. 
A. SrTem-verss, 


Abdictre, lead away, ab-|colere, cultivate, honor. 
duct, remove. committere, comneé, 

abesse, to be absent. concédere, concede, grané. 

abjicere, throw away. concipere, conceive, 

absolvere, absolve, acguit. |concutere, shake. 

absimere, consume. condicere, lead, 

accidere, hep befall) conferre, confer. 
(of unfortunate events. )/conficere, Pe ahaa eed: 


accipere, accept, receive. | out, fin 

acuere, : confide re, confide. 
addere, t add conjungere, unite. 
adjioere, conspicere, behold, per- 
acdesse, to be present. ceive. 

afferre (adferre), dring. jconstituere, resolve. 


afficere (adficere), affect. 


constmere, consume. 
affigere (adfigere), afiz. 


contingere, happen [of 


re, act, do, , driwe.| fortunate events]. 
alere, nourish, contemnere, despise. 
allicere, allure, contradicere, contradict. 
amittere, lose. convincere, convince, con- 
antepénere, prefer. vict 


arcessere, summon, fetch.|coquere, cook. 
arguere, accuse. corrigere, correct. 
arripere, seize [of persons} corrumpere, corrupt,bride. 


and movables]j. credere, believe. 
ascendere [adscendere], |cupere, wish. 

ascend, mount, seale. decédere, go off, leave, die. 
ascribere (adscribere), as-|decernere, resolve, decree 

ibe, attrsbute. decipere, deceive. 

aspergere (adspergere),|deesse, to be wanting. 

stain, asperse. defendere, defend, pro- 
assurgere, [adsurgere},| tect. 

rise up, stand up. deferre, transfer, report. 


attribuere, ([adtribuere],|deficere, desert, fall off. 

ascribe, attribute. dejicere, throw down. 
bibere, drink. derelinquere, abandon. 
cadere, fall. descendere, descend. 
emdere, cause to fall, strike|describere, describe. 
calefacere, heat, warm.  |deserere, desert [a place]. 
canere, sing. desinere, cease. 


sores, take, capture. desipere, be silly, foolish. 
cedere, yield. devincere, es aa 
cernere, séé. dicere, say, tell. 

claudere, close. differre, ¥y, postpone. 
cingere, surround, tnolose.|diffidere, mistrust. 


cogere, compel. diligere, love, esteem. 


diminuere, diminish. 
dimittere, désmise, 
dirigere, direct. 
diripere, plunder. 
diruere, destroy. 
dispellere, dispel. 
distinguere, distinguish. 
dividere, diwide, 

Sdere, eat. 

édere, bring forth, publish. 
efficere, fect, 400, 
effugere, escape, 

emere, buy. 

erigere, erect, elevate. 
excellere, excel. 
excipere, receipe. 
excludere, exclude, 
expellere, expel. 
exstinguere, extingutsh, 
extollere, exalt, 
evadere, escupe. 
evertere, destroy. 
fallere, deceive. - 
ferre, carry, bear. 
fodere, ng 6 
frangere, break. 


fugere, ‘fies, shun, 


.|gerere, carry, carry on. 


incipere, commence. 
indicere, announce, 
inspicere, inspect. 
instituere, commence. 
intelligere, understand. 
interficere, £2//. 
jungere, connect, join. 
acessere, haraes. 
ledere, hurt, injure. 
legere, read. 

ludere, play. 

metere, reap. 
metuere, fear. 
mitfere, send. 
negligere, neglect. 
nubere, marry. 
objicere, object. 
obruere, overwheln, 
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occurrere, meet, encounter ;procédere, advance. scribere, zorife. 
occidere, kill, murder. _| prodere, betray. secédere, sécede. 
offendere, offend. prodesse, fo benefit, to be|serere, sow, plans. 
offerre, offer. useful, sinere, suffer, let, permét. 
omittere, omit. proficere, advance (in|spernere, spurn, refuse. 
opponere, oppose. knowledge). statuere, resolve, conclude. 
opprimere, oppress. promittere, promise, subigere, subject, subdue, 
ostendere, shovo. proscribere, proscribe. submittere, submet. 
parere, beget. querere, ask, examine, seek, |succédere, succeed, follow, 
parcere, epare. rapere, £06. succumbere, succumb. 
pellere, drive away, banish. |recédére, retreat. succurrere asssst, Aelp. 
peragere, perform. recipere, retake, receive, |sumere, take up. 
perdere, lose, rutn. reddere, give back, return surgere, rise. 
perferre, endure, bring. (something). tangere, touch. 
perficere, accomplish. reducere, bring back. tegere, cover, protect. 
pergere, continue. refellere, refute. tollere, destroy (of per- 
permittere, permit, allow.|rcferre, bring bavk, report.) sons and abstract ideas), 
petere, seek. reficere, refresh, restore. to raise. 
plaudere, applaud. regere, rule, govern. tradere, deliver. 
precidere, cut of. rej icere, reject. trahere, drag, draw. 
pracipere,command,order.|relinquere, leave, abandon.|tribuere, assign. 

_ preedicere. predict. repetere, redemand,repeat.|vehere, drive. 
preeesse, to be @ chief, tojreprehendere, censure, _|vellere, shake. 

command. resistere, resist. vendere, sell. 
praeferre, prefer. restituere, rescore. vincere, defeat, be olo- 
preescribere, dsrect, pre-|satistacere, satisfy, give| torious, 
be. satisfaction. vivere, lve. 


B. Inceprives, 


Abolescere, come out ofjediscere, learn by heart. |mansuescere, tame. 
effer vescere, boil up, effer-| maturescere, come to ma- 


adolescere, grow up. vesce. turity. 
assuescere, [adsuescere],/erubescere, blush. noscere, become acquaint- 
accustom. exardescere, become in-| ed with. 
albescere, become white. | jlamed. obdormiscere, fall asleep. 
arescere, dry up. exarescere, dry up. obdurescere, become hard- 
agnoscere, acknowledge. |exhorrescere, shudder. ened, insensible, 
culescere, grow warm. exsplendescere, shine | obmutescere, become 
coalescere, unite, coalesce. forth. speechless. 
compescere, check, curb.\extimescere, be greatly,;obstupescere, become be- 
cognoscere, become ac-| afraid. numbed, senseless. 
quainted with, learn. |evanescere, vanish. obsolescere, become obso- 
concupiscere, wish ardent- anda, swell, increase. lete. 
ly. iscere, open the mouth, | occalescere, become callous. 
consenescere, grow old, aaa become terri-| pascere, pasture, 
ye ; 
consuescere, become ac-lignoscere, pardon, for- gi tabheaabl much 
customed. give, P ’ afraid. 
conticescere, become si-jincrebrescere, gain | putrescere, become putrid 
, ground, spread, quiescere, rest. 
eontremiscere, tremble. |indolescere, feel pains. jrecrudescere, dbreuk open 
crescere, grow. ingemiscere, groan. (out) again. 
decrescere, decrease. inveterascere, grmo old,|repuerascere, become a 
delitascere, be concealed. become inveterate. oy again. 
desriscere, fall off, become languescere, grow lan-jresipiscere, recover one’s 
atthless. guid, decline. senses. 
dignoscere, discern, lapidescere, petty. reviviscere, coms to life 


‘liscere, learn. liquescere, become liguid.| again. 


VOCABULARIES. 
sciscere, decree, ordain. |splendescere, grow bright. 
senescere, grow old, tepescere, grow warm, 


2. DEPONENTS. 
A. STEM-vVERBS. 


abfiti, misuse. frui and perfrui, enjoy. 


gredi, attack. fungi and perfungi - 
allo ui [adloqui] address.) form. ee 
amplecti, embrace. gradi, stride, 


congredi, iar ingredi, lio 
assequi [adsequi - linsequi, follow smme- 
conse "| obtasn ae : 
igredi, go apart, separate. |labi . 
dilabi, fall asunder. loqui; speak. 
egredi, go, or come ous. ‘mori, aie. 


B. lsworrtrves. 


nasci, be born. 

oblivisci, forget. 

pacisci, barguin. 

proficisci, proceed, go, 
march, travel, depart. 

reminisci, remember, 


adipisci, obtain. 
oomminisci, devise. 
defetisci, become tired. 
expergisci, awake, 
irasci, be angry. 
nancisci, obtasn. 
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jpoceere grow strong. 


niti, resé (upon), stries. 
ati 

Earp eti, { euffer. 

geben Lp ath 

progredi, advance, proceed. 

prolabi, fail down. 

queri, complain. 

regredi, return. 

sequi, follow. 

uti, use, 


renasci, 5¢ born again, 
ulcisci, revenge. 
vesci, cat. 


XIV. VERBS OF THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


1. ACTIVES. 
Abtre, go away. eventre, ha e 
sdtre, eeproas. ferire, strike, 


adventire, arrive. finire, finish. 
ambire, go round, be ajfulcire, prop, support. 
2 , t 

candedate, court. impedtre, hinder, prevent. 
aperire, open. impertire, impart. 
comperire, ascertain (by|inire, go in, enter. 

hearing). interire, perish. 
condire, season. ae invent, find. 
consentire, consent, agree. |\enire, t 
custédire, guard. oe molltre, { #2/ten, smoothen. 
definire, define, determine.|muntre, fortify. 
desillre, spring down. nescire, not to know. 
devincire, oblige. nutrire, nourish. 


puntre, punish. 

redire, return. 

reperire, find, 

sevire, commit crueltics. 
salire, leap. 

sancire, sanction. 
sarcire, pateh, 

sclre, know. 

sentire, feel, think. 
sepire, hedge in. 
servire, serve, be @ slave. 
sitire, thirst. 

sepelire, bury. 

sopire, luli to sleep. 


bring assist- 


dispertire, distribute. obédire, obey. stabilire, strengthen, 

dissentire, dissent, diea-jobire, undergo, die, subire, undergo. 
gree. operire, cover. subvenire, 

dormire, sleep. perire, perish. ance, come to help. 

eradire, educate. pervenire, arrive [always|transire, cross 


exhaurire, exhaust. 


with an object]. 
exire, go out, leave. 


expedire, extricate, make) [words]. 
eceady. prodire, come forth. 

2. DEPONENTS. 
adoriri, attack, mentiri, le, say a falec- 
assentiri, assent. hood. ; 
blandiri, fatter. moliri, strive, toil, 
experiri, try, experience. |ordiri, commence, 
largiri, bestow. orlri, rise, arise, 


preeire, be foremost, dictate} venire 


pass. 
venire (veneo), be for sale. 
venio), come. 
vestire, clothe, 
vincire, bind, 


partiri, divide, 
potiri, secse. . 
ago, cast lots, obtatn by 


INDEX TO PART I. 


ge” Tre first figure of the references denotes the pages of the First Part. The 
figures added after a comma refer either to the §, or the Rem., or to other divisions of 


paragraphe, 


When the same number is more than once ona 


age, the designation 2. 


(Remark), or n. (foot-note), or no. (mere division of a Darapraphi , is added. 


The following abbreviations are used: 


Abl. ablative. Engl. English. perf. perfect. 
abs. absolute. expr. expressed. pers. person. 
acc. accueative. fem. feminine. phr. phrase. 
act. active. format. formation. pl. plural. 
adj. adjective. fat. future.. plup. pluperfect. 
adv. adverb. hte enitive. pose. possessive. 
attr. attribute, or mpers. impersonal pred. predicate, or 
attributive. ind. indicative. predicative. 
cl. clause. indef. indefinite. pres. present. 
comp. comparative. inf, infinitive. pron pronoun. 
conj. conjunction. irr. irregular. quant, quantity. 
conjug. conjugation. inst, instead. sent. sentence, 
constr. construed. interr. interrogative, sing. singular. 
coord. coéruinate, or Lat. Latin. Bubj. subject. 
coérdinating. masc masculine. subjunc. subjunctive, 
dat. dative. nom. nominative. superl. superlative. 
def. definite. obj. object, or term. termination. 
decl. declension, objective, tranel, translated. 
determ, determinative. part. particle. voc. vocative. 
. difference. pass. passive. w. with. 


A (ab), preposition, denotes the pass. agent 
wie 2. For the use of ad in general, see 


Ablative, sing., rule of formation for all 
decla, 332, f3; of abl. plur. 333, i.—Abl. 
transl. by Eng!. preposition dy 18, 8.—ADbI. 
of nouns of 3. decl. in ¢ 186, 180. Abl. iné 
of adjs. of 3. decl. 148, R. 1; abl. ine 151, 
216. Abl. of pres. participles in i, except 
when need ae pred. abls. 393, 36. 

ABLATIVES ABSOLUTE, definition and 
format. 292, 395 foll. Form of pred. abl. 
292, 396; when pred. abl. is an adj. or noun 
293, 397. Abl. abs. w. deponent participle 
293, 34. Pred. abl. in pl. or siag. when two 
subj. are codrdinate. 243, 35. 

COMPARATIVE ABLATIVE inst. of guam 
217, 310. Idiomatic comp. abls, 218. R. 7. 

ABLATIVE® OF DIFFERENCE referring to 
comps. 218, 311; before praestat, post, aniea, 
and other words involving a comp. 219, 10. 

Absolute adjectives, see Adjeciives. 

Absolute degree of intensity, its different 
forms in Lat. 220, 313 foll. 

Ae, codrd. conj., use of 97, 115; 277, 380. 
Accent of Latin words 10, 5. 

Accidents of Lat. verbs 14, 7; of nouns, 
prons., and adjs. 15, 8. 
accusare, constr. w. qiod 291, W. 

Accusative sing., rule of its format. for all 
decls. 332, d; of acc. pl. 333, k. All neuter 


nouns have acc. and nom. alike 34, 2. 
Nouns of 8. deci. w. acc. sing. in im 136, 
179. Nouns and adjs. w. vowel-stems of 3. 
decl. have acc. pl. in %s 183, R. 2. Acc. of 
nouns taken from the Greek, see Greek 
nouns.—Acc. trans]. by Engl. objective 18, 
13.—Accus. w. inf. 286, 388; see Infinitive 
clauses. 

adducere, constr. w. ué 291, 27%. 

Adjectives, accidents of 15, 8. Are either 
movable or of common gender 40, 45. Decl. 
of movable adjs. (1I. decl.) 41; 44 foll. 
Adjs. of common gender (III. decl.), their 
inflection 147, 206 foll.: 4 adjs. in is 149, 
209; 2) R. stems of 8. decl 149, 210; 3) 
Liquid-mutes 149, 211; 4) adjs. in aa, ox, 
iz, as 150, 212; 5) Adj. w. consonant-rtems 
150, 214 foll, They generally lack neuter 
gender 151, 217. Indeclinable adjs. 151, 218. 

ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 41, 4%; their 
agreement w. the governing noun [b.; in 
codérdinate phrases 98, 119; their place 41, 
47; their combiuation w. attributive gen- 
itives 70, 92. Attributive form-adjs. 169, 
240. Attributive adjs. w. their governing 
nouns understood 256, 353. 

PREDICATIVE ADJECTIVES 54, 61 foll. 
Agreement w. the subj. 54, 63. May take 
objects 55, 65. (For the case of these obja., 
see P. II). Impersonal aa adjs. 60, 75; 
61, 77. Pred. adjs. forming subj. infs. w. 
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INDEX. 


the copula, are placed in masc. acc. sing. | Agreement of finite predicates w. their gram- 


61, 78; agreeing w. the object of impers. 
preds. %4,8; when they form obj. infs. they 
agree w. the grammatical subj. nom. 64, 81, 
and in inf. cJ. w. the subj. acc. 286, 388; or 
they agree w. the agent of the obj. inf. 
in acc. 79, 102. Summary of rules on the 
granmatical form of pred. adjs. 8). Pred. 
adjs. connected w. jfiert & vidi 107, 182. 
For adjs. as accessory predicates, see P. IT. 
DESCRIPTIVE AND FORM-ADJECTIVES 168, 
239. See Form-adjectives and the articles 
Determinative, quantitative, numeral, 
sessive, inferrogalive Form-adjectives. 
ABSOLUTE ADJECTIVES 256 foll. Defini- 
tion and diff. from disjunct adje. 256, 353. 
Absolute descriptive adjs. denoting PER- 
SONS (masc, vender) 256, 355; absolute par- 
ticiples denoting persons 257, 356; form- 
adje. referring to persons 25%, 357 foll.— 
Absolute adjs. denoting THINGS (neuter 
gender) 260, 358 foll. Generally in neuter 
plur, 260, 358; when used in neuter sing. 
260, R.9. Peculiar decl. of absolute nenter 
adja. 262, 38. Combination of abs. adjs. 262, 
361 foll. Absolute movable adjs., but not 
those of common gender, take the form of 
partitive gen. when connected w. quanti- 
tative form-adjs. (nihil boni) 268, 373. Nihil 
reliqui est 269, R. 32. Nihid pensi habeo Ib. 
DIsJUNCT ADJECTIVES 264 fol).; their 
agreement 264, 365; when used ax eubjects, 
ey agree with their predicate-nouns 265, 
». 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES, see Com- 
parative and se debe en Adjs. which do 
not form inflectional degrees 204, 292, foll. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES from com- 
mon nonns 349, 3 foll.; from proper nouns 
350, 6 foll.; from verbs 351, 8 foll. 

admirari, constr. w. guod or Inf. c). 291, 28. 

admodum, quantitative adv.=very much 220, 
23;=very 221, 3. 

Adverbs, definition and classes of 57, 66; of 
manier, format. of 57, 68; in 0 58, 69; of 
time 58, 70. Position of 58, 71. Advs. of 
manner formed from adjs, of 8. decl. 151, 
219 foll.; irr. format. 152 R.6&7. Num- 
eral. advs. 180, 258. Quantitative advs. (of 
intcusity) 188, 269; may be dependent on 
acdjs. 188, 11. Advs. of comparatives & su- 
perlatives 202, 287; 203, 10. 

eaverscine diff. trom hostis & inimicus 134, 
n 


aegre ferre, lo be vexed, constr.w. quod or Inf, 
cl, 291, 2x. 
Aegyptus, fem. name of country 40, d. 
eane, ampere: comp. abl.=than it is fair 
18, 7%. 


ws, CG. eris, noun of S-class of 8. decl. 122, 
158; of neuter gender 147, 205. 

oa aaa Ww. me sai 26. 
ter, Engl. conj., rendered by postguam 234 
$28: by abl. abs. 292, 396. fe : 

agnatus and cognatus, mcaning and diff. of 
these terms 325, n. 6. 


matical subjects in number and person 22, 
20; of attrib. adje. w. their governing nouns 
41, 47; of pred. adjs. w. their logical subjs. ; 
see Adjectives ; of pred. nouns w. their 
subjs. 55. 2; of nouns in apposition w. their 
governing nouns 91, 107; agreement in 
number, of preds. w. coord. eubje. 97, 117; 
98, R. 2; 98, 118, of finite verbs w. cord. 
pronouns of different persons 163, 236; of 
attr, adjs. w. two governing nouns 98, 119; 
of anoun w. two attr. adjs. 99, R. 5; of par- 
ticiples w. their governing nouns 291, 394; 
of disjunct adjz. w. those nouns which must 
be supplied as their governing nouns 264, 
365 ; Of relative adjs. w. their antecedents 
265, 367; 266, 368 foll.: 267, 2. 29; of disjunct 
adjs. w. their predicate-nouns 265, 366; of 
disjunct adjs. w. their partitive genitives 
in gender 269, 374. Ayreement of ipse, 
solus, unus, totus, omnis w. their governin 
pronouns 194, 277 foll. Non-agreement 0 
the poss. suus (his, her, their) w. its antece- 
dent 188, 9. 
jo, conjuyated 242, 11. 

al. t. nouns in al enerally belong to the 
vowel-class of 8. decl., being neuter 135, 
17%. Those belonging to the L-clags 117,147. 

“ee need w. the force of gen. pl. alidrum 


aliquantas, indef. quantitative form-adj. 185, 

263. Use of aliguanitum as abs. adj. 262, 17; 

a aba before comps. as abl. of diff. 218, 
i 


aliquis, sume, indef. determ. form-adj. 172, 
246. Its decl. 172. 247; 173. Use of atiquis, 
and diff. from guidam 174, 250. Aliquts 
=somebody, as abs. adj. 258, 4. Aliquid= 
something, abs. neuter form. of aliqués 260, 
359; w. partitive quantitative gen. sing. 
267, 371 foll. 

arraph Regge nameral 179, 257. 

aliquoties, numeral adv. 180, 258. 

alius, another, indef. determ. form-adj. 172. 
246, Decl. of 173, 248. Diff. from alter and 
ceteri 175, 7.— Alti, others, as abs. adj., and 
diff. from ceteri and reliqgui 25%, no. 4.— 
Alius...alius, use of 259,5 & R. 7. Alii... 
aii take appositions inst. of partitive gen. 
(some of the egoldiers, .. others, =mtites 
ait... alii) 270, BR. 35. 

all, Engi. indef. adj.=omntia or omnes 179, 
257; 180, R. 12. All ofus etc=nos omnes 194, 

78. All (of) these=hi omnes 263, 363; all 
(of) these things=omnia haec Ib.; all my 
property =omnia mea [b.; all other things 
= alia omnia Ib. 

almost, how trane]. 295, 401; 299, 406. Almost 
not = fere non 300, 52. 

alone, transl. by the adjs. solus and unus 194, 
277 foll. ; 

alter, the other, indef. determ. form-adj. 172, 
246. Decl. of 173, 248. Diff. from alius 175, 
5. Alter in the meaning .of secundus 182, 
261. Alter...alter, use of 259, 5; w. apposi- 
tion inst. of w. partitive gen. 270, &. 35. 


INDEX. 


alteruter, indef. determ. form-adj. 172, 246, 2; 
decl. of 173, RB. 11. 

amb, inseparable preposition 358, 3. 

ambo, d0/h, decl. of 178, R. 2. Diff. from 
uterque Ib. 

amplius, with or without quam = ‘more 
a ’ before numerals 219, 312; 220, R. 13 
oll. 

an, or, disjunctive interr. particle 308, 419; 
annon, or not, 1b.; a@rnon not used in in- 
direct questions 311, 423. 

an, nom. terminat. of Greek nouns, how 
treated in Lat. 341. 30. 

and, Engl. conj., how expr. in Lat. 9%, 115. 
And not, bow transl. 301, 53. 

angi, constr. w. guod 291, 28. 

animadvertere, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

Anomalous nouns 347, FR. 1. 

oeres to questions, how expr. in Lat. 308, 


antea, before, adv. of time 58, 70; followed by 
quam 207, R. 7. 

Antecedents of prons. of 3. pers. 161, 232; of 
relatives 266, 368. Syndetic antccedents 


266, 369. 

Anteolassical period of the Lat. language 5. 

any, Engl. indef. determ. form-adj.,=quis- 
quam or ullus 174, 250, 2;=quis after num, 
si, né, etc. 307, 67; see quis. 

anybody (anyone)=quisguam 258, 4. 

ing=quicguam ene) 260, 359. 
hen expr. by guid 260, 2. 11. 

Apposition, 91,106 foll. Agreement of nouns 
in appraition 91, 107; 92, 110. Some'imes 
Engl, attr. w. of etc. expr. by Lat. apposi- 
tions, and sometimes Engl. appositions 
expr. by Lat. attr. gen. 92, 112. 

ar, nom. term, of Lat. nouns of vowel-cl. of 
11. decl. 135, 177; their gender 187, 181. 
Nouns in ar belonging to R-class 121, 157. 
Nouns in ar taken from the Greek, how 
treated in Lat. 342, 4. 

arbitrari, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

Archaic period of the Lat. language 5. 

Argos, name of city, how declined 340, 26. 

as nom. term. of Lat. nouns. They gener- 
ally belong to T-class; their decl. and genu- 
der 128, 167; belonwing to S-class 123, 161. 
Civic nouns in as belong to vowel-class 
139, 187, 4. Gender of nouns in as 147, 203. 
Nouns in as taken from the Greek gener- 
ally belong to first decl. 334, 6; 336, 9. 
Greek nouns in ae that assume the term. a 
in Lat. 336,9. R. Greck nouns in ae be- 
longing to T-clags 348, R. 2. 

as, nom. term. of Lat. adjs., how declined 
150, 212. 

as, Engl. comparative conj., different ways 
of rendering it (gut, gualis, etc.) 267, BR. 29; 
transl. by guvam after tam 210, 304; by quot 
quantique after tot tanfigue 209, R. 11; by 
quamdin after tamdiu (as long as) 211, 17.— 
‘As... 80’, how rendered 278, 3.—‘As little 
as ’=non magis quam 303, 412. As many as, 
how rendered 208, 298; as much as 209, 301. 
‘As much as possible’ =qgvam w. super!.221, 
R. 17. ‘As soon ag possible’=quam primum 
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222, 18. ‘As much again ’ referring to mul- 
tiples=altero tanto 319, R. 9. 

assuefacere, constr. w. obj. inf. 79, 101. 

Asyndetio coordination 99, 120; of adversative 
propositions 280, R. 9. 

at, Dut, Lat. adversative codrd. conj., used 
to correct mistakes 279, 4; af=at least 297, ° 
43; at certe, at tamen Ib. 

at all, Engl. emphatic expreesion, how rene. 
dered 296, 42. ‘Not at all’°=omnino non, 
nequdquam, nullo modo, nulio pacto 300, 52. 
—At least, how rendered 296, 403. *But at 
least ’=at, at certe, at tamen 29%, 43. 

Athos, how declined 340, 24. 

pg and, codrd. conj., use of 9%, 115; 27%, 


attamen, advererative conj., its use 280, 5. 

Attraction in comparative periods 217, 309. 
Attraction of the negation 300, 408. 

Attributes, definition 28, 26. Attributive gen- 
itive 29, 27; attributive adjs. see Adjec- 
tives. Participles as attributes 291, 394 foll. 
Nonns in apposition as attributes 91 foll. 
Codrdination of attr. 100, R. 8. Form-adjs. 
as attributes 169, 240. Pronouns as attri- 
butes 196, 283 foll. 

Attributive phrases, see Phrases. 

audere, ausus sum, semi-deponent 249, 344; 
w. obj. inf. 63, 80. 

audire, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

aus, nom. term. of Lat. nouns; gender & 
decl. 147, 203. 

aut, codrd. conj.=or 100, 122. When used 
without repetition 283, 2.15. Aut...aut= 
either...or 100,122. Diff. from sive... sive, 
vel...vel 2), 383. Aut...aut=partly... 
partly 283, #.12. After negations inst. of 
neque...neque 282, R. 13. 

autem, but, adversative conj. 99,121. Use 
of, and diff. from sed and verum 279. 4. 

auxilia, duciliary ‘roops, used in neuter gen- 
der 40, R. 4. 

ax, nom. term, of Lat. nouns of R-class 129, 
168; of nouns belonginy to Greek K-class 
344, J2. 9.—Adjs. terminating in az, how 
declined 150, 212; their meaning 352, 2. 5. 


Before, Engl. adv. of time, transl. by aniea 
58, 70; as conjnnect. by priusquam or ante- 
quam 234, 328. For ‘before’ as preposi- 
tion see P, II. 

bene, irr. adv. of bonus (= well) 58, 1. 

bonus, forme irregular degrees of compari- 
son 203, 290. 

bos, irr. noun, decl. and gender 140, 188. 

both, Eng!. numeral, now transl. 174, 4. 

Brazen age of Lat. language 6. 

bundus, verbal adjs. ee in 352, FR. 7%. 

but, Engl. codrd. conj., its different Lat. 
equivalents 99, 121; 179, 881; 279,38 & 4. 
But not = neque vero 301, 3. 

by, Engl. preposition, regular case-cquiva- 

ent of Lat. abl. 18,18. As pass. agent = ad 
107, 181. For other translations see P, LL 


Cesar, 5. 
Capital letters, when used in Lat. 7, 4. 
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caput, irr. noun, deci. and 

Case-endings, systems and treatment of in 
Lat. 331, 2 foll. 

Case-terminations, definition, and diff. from 
‘case-endings’ 332; 17,11. Of first decl. 
17, 12; of second deci. 84, 88; of conso- 
nant stems of 8. decl. 11%; of vowel- 
stems of 3. decl. 138. Synopsis and dis- 
Cussion 832. Quantity of case-termina- 
tions 834, 5. Use of Greek case-term. in 
Latin nouns taken from Greek, 1) in 1. 
decl. 334, 6; 2) in 2. decl. 389, 19; ib. 22- 
24; 3) in 8. decl. 345, 33. 

Cato, M. Porcius 5. 

Catullus 5. 

cavere,constr. w. ut. Cave w. pres. subjanc. 
as circumlocution of negative imperative 
806, 415. 

cedo, irr. an SP uee of 304, 2. 

eeler, adj. of $. decl., inflection of 149, R. 2. 

censere, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26; its deri- 
vation 373, 2. 6. 

@ certain, transl. by guidam 174, R. 12. 

se trsgr Engl. emphatic part., how trans). 

40: 


certe, affirmative and restricting part. 295, 
401; 296, 402. Diff. from the adv. certo 
Ib. Certe in the meaning ‘at least’ 297, 
4083 ; diff. from saltem Ib. Ad certe, but at 
least 297%, 43.— Cerlissime 296, 402. 

eerte, adv. of manner 58, 69. Diff. from 
certe 296, 402. 

ceteri, meaning, and diff. from @léii 175, 5; 
259, no. 4. Celera 261, 18. 

Characteristic, definition 18, 2; of verbs, 
determine their sousue: 16, 4; 82, 80; 4%, 
52; 49, 55; 228, 320; of nouns 331, 1; 336, 
12; 115, 139 foll. 

Chersonesus, name of country, gender 40, c. 

ci, enclitic suffix to hic and sic in questions 
before suffix ne (hiccine, stccine) 308, 67. 

Cicero 5. 

circiter, limiting part. 295, 401 ; 299, 406. 

Cities in ws FEM. 40, 0; 338, 17. 

city of, rendered by an apposition to urbds 
or oppidum 93, A. City of Rome, how 
rendered 142, n. 81. 

Classical period of Lat. language 5. 

Clauses, i.c. dependent sentences, definition 


ewpisse, perf. verb, conjug. of 248, 3842. 
sed inst. of trcipere in perf. system 248, 

1; w. obj. inf. Ib. 

asgere, One: w. Obj. inf. 79, 101; w. ué 

291, 27. 


cogitare, conatr. w. obj. inf. 68, 80. 

colas, decl, of 155, 2. 

Common gender, definition and use 116, 142; 
144, 193; 145, 197. 

Comparison, definition 14, @; 201, 285. Com- 
bination of phrases by comparison 206. 
294 foll.—Comparison of equality, and of 
difference 206, 295. Numeral comparison 
208, 27 foll. P ferearteys ik comp. 209, 300 
foll. Comp. of limitation (i.e. denoting 
numeral excess; ‘more than six’ etc.) 
219, 312. 


nder 139, 187. , Comparative 
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degree 201, 285 foll. How the 
comparative of eat: is formed and de- 
clined 201, 286 foll.; comp. of adjs. in er 
202, 289; in Wis 202, 0, R. 4; in dicus, ficus, 
volus 202,c. Irr. comparatives 208, 290 foll. 
Comp. formed by magis 204, 2938. Comps. 
without sy Seer 204, 18; without posi- 
tives 203, R. 5; 203, 291. Comparatives of 
adverbs 202, 287; 203, 10.—Comps. w. the 
meaning rather, somewhat, too 221, 815.— 
Two adjs. compared w. each other, placed 
in the comp. degree 216, 308. 
Comparative periods, their formation 206, 294 
foll. Analysis 207, 296. In numera) com- 
arison 297 ; in quantitative compar- 
son 209, 300. Attraction of the second 
member 217, R. 8. Idioms in comp. pe- 
riods 215 foll. 
Comperire, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 
complures, several, indef. numeral 179, 257. 
Compound nouns, treatment of 156, 227. How 
fo Fender Engl. compound nouns into Lat. 
Compound verbs 357, App V. Change of their 
stem-vowels 50, 8; 357, 1; 357, BR. 1—3. 
Changes in the prepositions w. which 
verbs are compounded 357, 2; 358. R. 4.-- 
Facere compounded w. other verbs 358, 4. 
conari, constr. w. obj. inf. 114, 188. 
conoedere, constr. w. wt 291, 27. 
concludere, fo infer, w. Inf. cl. 290, 26; con- 
cludere, to determine, w. ué 291, 27, 
condemnare, constr. w. 291, 28. 
Conditional clauses, w. indicative 252, 350. 
Mood and tense in cond. el. of non-reality 


Ib. 

Conjugation, definition 13, 4. Elementary 
speedo on conjugation, first 15; second 31; 
third 49; fourth 47.—Formation of the pres. 
system of r ar verbs 227 foll.; of the 
moods 227, 317; 231, 322; of the tenses 227, 
818; 231, 322. Diff. of the 4 conjugations in 
the prea. system 228, 320. Paradigms 228 
foll. Conjug. of irr. verba 238 foll. Conjug. 
of perf. system 245 foll. Its moods and 
tenses 247, 340 foll.; of pass. and deponents 
248 foll. Contraction of the endings with 
the syllables vi and ve 249, 345. Dropping 
the tense-eign v 361, n. 5.—Relation of the 
4 conjugationa in perf. system is different 
from that in the pres. system 247; 360, 2. 
Formation of perfects and supines 359 foll. 

Conjunctions, definition 96, R.1. Subordinat- 
ing conjs. 234, 328 foll. Co&rd. conjs. 277, 
foll.; 96 foll. 

Consecution of Tenses. Law of consecntion 
for the tenses of prea. system 235, 381; for 
both systems 251, 349. Consecution if the 
governing word of the clause is a partici- 
ple or infinitive 235, 2. 6; 289, 391 

consequently, how expr, in Lat. 284, 385. 

Consonants, pronunciation 12,8. Nouns w. 
consonant-stems 143, foll; w. Greek cons. 
stems 341 foll. Adje. w. cons. stems 150 foil. 
Verbs w. cons, stems 49, 55; 360, 2; 363, foll 


¢€0 rf. verb, constr. like solére, w. 
obj. inf. 948, #4. 


INDEX, 


eonsulere, w. uf 291,27. —. 

Coordination 96, 113 foll; 276 foll. Copulative 
coord. 97, 115 foll.; 277 foll.; of two attr. 
adjs. 98,119. Asyndetic codrd. 99, 120; 280, 
9. Adversative codrd. 99, 121; 279 foll. Die- 
junctive codrd. 99, 122; 280 foll. Causal 
coord. 264, 385 & 386.—Coudrd. w. double 
conje. 278; 280 foll.; by guum...tum,; pars 
-- Pars, qua...qua,; simul...simul,; que 
... Qué 278, 3 foll. ~Analysis of codrd. phra- 
8e8 100, 123; 277. 

Copula, 54, 61. 

copiac, troops, used in Te i as 40, R. 4. 

cor, decl. and gender 140, 189. 

Cos, island, how declined 340, 24. 

Coss, abbreviation for consulibus 294, 897. 

rannesasy names of, their gender 40, d; 338, 

country, Engl. noun, how to be rendered in- 
erecta pas ae Wk eae 

countrymen, transl. me. (tui, sui, etc. 
homines, or by holtraies. vestrdtes 260, R. 
8. What countryman ?=cujas? 260, &. 8. 

eredere, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

oujas, @. dtis, meaning and decl. 260, B. 8. 

eujus, &, um, interr. poes. form-adj. 188, 268. 

oulus, oula, culum, diminutive term. To what 
nouns they are applied 337, BR. 1 & 2. 

ou, con): see guum. Cum, preposition, see 


eunctari, w. obj. inf, 63, 80. 

our, why, interr. adv., 309, 421. Cur non, 
why not Ib. 

eurare, Ww. ut 291, 2%. Cura ut, as circumlo- 
cution of affirmative imperative 305, 62. 

Curtius, writer of the silver age 6. 

custodiae, guarda, of fem. gender 40, R. 4. 


Dative, corresponding to Engl. preposition 
Dat. sin@., rules for its forma- 

tion in all the declensions 332, c ; of pat. 

PLUR. 383, 4. Dat. pl. in és in 3 decl. 338, 2. 

Dat. pl. in due in 1. decl. 18, R. 3; 333, 2. d. 

dapis, defective noun without nominative 


, 1. 
ne w. Obj. inf. 63, 80. Used impereonally 


decernere, w. obj. inf. 63, 80; w. ut 291, 27. 
Declension, definition 13,4. Theory of Lat. 
deci. 331, 1, foll. First DECL. 17 foll. For- 
mat. of its cases 382, R. 1. Archaic gen. 
in as and di 833, R. 2, a; term. um inst. of 
drum in gen, pl. 333, c; term. dbusin dat. & 
abl. pl. 333, 2. 2,d@.—SEcOND DECL., 34 foll.; 
its stems terminate in o 336, 12. Archaic 
nom. in os, and acc. in om after v. Ib. Gen. 
of nouns in ius take a single # in classical 
period 336, 13. Vocative in é inst. of in e 
35, 5; 337, 14. Irr. plurals in 3 and @ 35, 37. 
Pluratia tantum 35, R. 3. R-stems of 2. 
decl. 43.—THIRD DECcL.; its diff. from the 
other declensions 115, 139. Characteristics 
115, 140. Form. of the cases 115, 141; Gen- 
der 116, 142. Case-terminations 116, 145; 
133. Decl. of liquid etems 117, 146 foll. (L- 
class 117, 147; N-class 118, 119; R-class 120, 
154; S-class 122, 158; consonant 
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stems 140, 188). Decl. of mute stems 127, 
162, foll. (P-class 127, 164; T-class 127, 165; 
K-class 129, 168).—Decl. of vowel-stems 
132, 172 foll. (Regular vowel-class 133, 175; 
liquid-mutes 137, 182; irregular vowel- 
stems 189, 187%). Diff. between declension- 
stem and true stem 133, R. 3.—FourtH 
DECL. 154, 221; List of nouns belongin 
to it 407, 4. To recognize nouns of feurt 
and second declensions in nom. 155, R. 4. 
Dative pl. in wbws 155, R. 3.—FIFTH DECL. 
155, 228. Most of its nouns lack the plur. 
156, R.2. Dci. oF ADJECTIVES, see Ad- 
Jectives; of PRonNouns, see these.—DECcL. 
OF GREEK Nouns, see Greek Nouns. 
Defective nouns 3463 foll. 
demonstrare, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 
Demonstrative Form-adjectives 170, 244 foll. 
Demonstratives used as antecedents of 
relative clauses 260, 10. Demonstrative 
scan oly GOD ), limiti 
emum, only ( ore), limiting part. 295 
401; 397, 403 ‘ 


3a. 

Deponent verbs, 112, 134 foll. Formation of 
their tenses in pres. system 232, 325; in 
perf. system 249, 343. peponent perf. par- 
-ticiple as. pred. abl. 298, 34.. 

desinero, impersonally used 64, 82; w. obj. 
inf. 63, 80. 

desistere, w. obj. inf. 68, 80. 

deterior and deterrimus, diff. from pejor and 


temus 203, 9. 
terminative form-adjectives 169, 242 foll. Pe- 
culiarities in their inflection 169, R. 3. In- 
terr. form 170, 243. Definite form 170, 244 
foll. Indef. form 17%2, 246 foll.—Determin- 
atives constr. w. partitive gen. (quidam 
eorum, etc.) 269, 375. 
be determined = vedle 63, 1. 
dens, declined 35, 36. 
dicere, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 
dicis kone) defective noan without nom. 
, &. 
Diminutives, meaning and formation of 337, 
15, Serve as test for the gender of their 
sitem-nouns Ib. Diminutive adjectives 338, 


Diphthongs in Lat. 6, 3; pronunciation of 


dis, inseparable preposition 358, 38. 
Clorare, cone ts: w. obj. Inf. 68, 80; w. Inf. cl. 


Disjunctive questions, how formed 308, 419. 
ditionis, defective noun without nom. 847, R. 


din, long, adv. of. time 58,70. How com- 
ared 203, 10. 
a ia adj., declined 151; how compared 204, 


do, Engl. auxiliary, not trans]. in Latin 286, 
333 ; £..50 


9 9 a iy 
docere, w. obj. inf. 79, 101; w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 
dolere, constr. w. guod, or Inf. cl. 291, 28. 
domus, gender 40, ¢; decl. of 155, R. 2. 
dubitare (non), w. guin 291, 30. Dubdiio am 
idiomatic use of 312, 78. 
ducenti, etc. declined 178, R. 3. 
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ace conj.,=while 234, 328; constr. w. pres. 

ind. 234, 330. Dum as enciitic suffix to 
negative words=yet 300, 408. 

dumtaxat, only (no farther than), limiting 
part. 295, 401; 297, 403 a. 

duo, decl. of 178, R. 2. 


E. Most nouns iné are neuters of the vowel- 
class of 3. decl. 135, 177; 187, 181; 147, 205. 
Nouns in @ taken from the Greek, belong 
to 1. decl. 334, 6; 335, 7 & R. 2. What 
Greek nouns in » assume the ending @ in 
Lat. 334, 6, 2B. 

each, Engl. form-adj., how to be tranal. 172, 
246, 3 grencered by distributive numerals 
181, 259. 

Ecclesiastical writers, 6. 

ego, pron., declined 160, 231. 

either, Engl. form-adj., rendered by uéer or 
alteruter 172, 6) 2. Engl. conj. (cither... 
or), how expr. in Lat. 100, 122; 280, 333; by 
neque...neque after negations 283, HR. 13. 

ejus, eorum, earum. When these genitives 
must-be used inst. of the poss. swus 197. 

ellus, a, um,diminutive terminat. ‘To what 
nouns they are applied 33%, A. 1. 

else, Env. adv., expr. by the different forms 
of alius 263, R. 21. ‘ Who else ’=quis alius ? 
‘What else’=quid aliud? ‘Something 
else ’=aliud quid. Ib. 

en, nom. termination of Lat. nouns be- 
longing to the N-class; their decl. and gen- 
der 119, 153. Greek nouns in én, how 
treated in Latin 341, 30. 

Endings of nouns, see Caxe-endings. Personal 
endings of the verb 15, 3; 231, 322; 247, 
341.—The ending ¢ of the 2. pers. pres. 
sing. dropped in questions before the in- 
terr. suffix ne (vin’ tu—visne tu etc.) 308, 67. 

enim, causal codrd. coij.; its use 234, 386. 

entirely, how rendered. 296, 402. 

Epicene nouns of beasts 145, 195. 

Epirus, fem. noun of country 40, d. 

eqaidem, =I on my part 296, 402. 

er, nom. term. of Latin nouns & adjec- 
tives. Nouns in er generally belong to R- 
class of 3. decl.; their inflection and gender 
191, 157; those belonging to the Vowel- 
class of 3. decl. 139, 1; to the R-stems of 2. 
decl. 43 foll. Greek nouns in ér, how 
treated in Lat. 842, 4. Adjs. in e7 of 2. 
dec]. 44 foll.; w. vowel-stems of 3. deci. 
149, 210; w. consonant stems of 8 deci. 
(degener, pauper, uber) 150, 214. 

ergo, codrd. conclusive conj. Diff from 
igitur and itaque 284, 885. 

es, nom. term. of Lat. nouns and adjs. Nouns 
in es generally belong to vowel-cl. of 3. 
decl.; their gender and inflection 135, 177 ; 
137, 181. ‘Those belonging to T-class 128, 
167; to S-class 123, 161; to fifth dec]. 127 


foll.; 156, R. 3. Collateral forms in @ of 


the latter 348, R. 4. Gender of nouns in 63 
146, 202; 147, 203. Nouns in 2 taken from 
Greek 1. decl. 834, 6; 335, 8; they are often 
declined after 3. dec]. 835, R. 1. Greek 
nouns in ys assuming the term. @in Lat. 
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834, 6, R. Greek nouns of the S-cl. in a 
342, 1 & 2; of Greek T-class 343, RB. 3.— 
Adjs. in es, belonging to S and T-clasges 
150, 214. 

especially, Engl. emphatic part., how transl. 
295, 401; 298, 405; 298, 46-48. 

esse, irr. verb of IIT conj. 51, 59; conj. of ita 
pres. joa 238, 335; of its perf. system 
247. 38é a8 Copula 54, 61.—Zeslo, 2. pers. 
of II. form of imperative, use of 304, 2. In 
3. pers. =e it so 306, 63. 

et, and. coord. conj.; use of 97, 1153 27%, 
380. #t...et, both... and 97, 116; 278, 

380. Ht is (id), idiomatic use of 278, 8. 
Et non, aiff. from negue 301, 53. Ht = 
also 295, 401; 297, 404 ; = even 298, 404. 

etenim, causal codrd. conj., use of 284, 386. 

etiam, also 295, 401; =: even 297, 404. Sed 
etiam 278, 2. . aie 

etsi, although, preliminary remarks con- 
cerning its use 234, 830. 

eus, nom. term of Greek nouns; how 
treated in Lat. 840, 25; 341, 3. 

even, Engi. emphatic particle, how transl. 
295, 401; 297, 404; rendered by ipse 194, 
279 foll.; 171, R. 9. Not even =7e... 
quidem 300, 52. 

every, how expr. 172, 246; 263, 20; Ib., oss. 
Everything = omnia 260, R. 9; = quidvis 
260, 359. Quidgue used only in certain 
connections 263, R. 20. 

nom. term. of Lat. nouns of K-class 

129, 170. Greek nouns of K-class in ez, 
how treated in Lat. 344, R. 10. 

exclamations, 295, 41. Exclamatory clauses 
in the form of interrog. clauses 311, 75. 

existimare, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

exordiri, w. obj. inf. 114, 138. 

experiri, to try; diff. from s/udére 126, n. t. 

extollere, constr. w. quod 291, 28. 

extremely, quantitative adv. ; transl. vehe- 
menter 220,2; by superlatives 222, 315. 

extremus, indef. ordiual numeral 182, 261; 
irr. superl. of exterus 203, 290. 


Facere, I-verd of 3. conj. 50, 58. Its com- 
pounds w. prepositions change @ into i 50, 
R. 8. Facere compounded w. other verbs 
without change of vowel (assuefacere etc.) 
858, 4. Format. of ite pass. voice 106, 28 ; 
106, R. 4. Fac w. ut and ne, as circum- 
locution of imperative 305,62 ; 306, 415. 

familias, ancient gen. of familia; nouns 
compounded w. it 157, R. 10. 

far, Engl. adv., before superl. rendered 
longe or mulio 219, R. 10. 

fas, }udeclinable noun, use of 140, 190. 

fateri, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

fauces, p]. tantnum ; gender and decl. 139, 5. 

fellow-citizens, transl. by mei (tui, sui etc.) 
cives 260, R. 8. 

fere (ferme) almost, limiting part. 295, 401. 
Diff. from pene and prope 299, 406. Satie 
Jere = quite enough B; fere non = 
almost (generally) not 300, 52. 

ferre, irr. verb, conj. of 51, 59; 210,6. In 
pass. 106, 127. 
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few, indef. numeral, = pauci ; few thinga = 
pauca %1, &. 14. 
dere, fisus sum, semi-dleponent 249, 344. 
fleri, as pase, of fsacere. its conj. 106, 128; 
241, 10; as copula ( = to become) w. pred. 
adjs. 107. 132. usntitv of the é, in the 
ditterent forms of jfie7t 388, 1, 6. 
filius, forms its voc. in é 35, R. 5. 

Finite verb, definition 14, R. 8; 227, R. 1. 

for, Eng). xilion (see P. II); before 
verbal adfs. In ing rendered by guod 274, 
829; 291,29. For, Hagl. causal conj., how 
expr. 284, 386. FoR NoT = neque (non) 
enum 301, 3. 

Form-adjeotives, classification and inflection 
168, 239 foll. Combination of 190, 270 
foll. See the articles Delerminative, Nu- 
mera, Quantitative, Possessive, Qualita- 
tive Form adjectives. 

fortasse, »~7rhape. limiting part. 295, 401. 

Fractions, how expr. 179, 256. 

fraus, zender and decl. of 189, R. 10; 128. 

Proquentative verbs 356, 2. 4. 

from, Env}. preposition (see P. II); before 
porticipiale in ing, rendered by Lat. obj. 
nf. 64,4; 79, R. 5. 

fragi, indeclinable adj. 151, 218; its comp. 
and superl. 204, 11. 

frugis, defective noun without nom. 347, 1. 

fally, Engl. emphatic part., how rendered 
296, 402. 

Future tense of the present system (future- 
present), format. of 231, 322, 3. Future- 
pers., ita signification 250, 347. 


Gajus, Roman Jurist 6. 
gaudere, guvisus sum. semi-deponent 249, 
344. Constr. w. guod or Inf. cl. 291, 28. 
Gender of nouns 38, 39. Nouns in pl., com- 
rising individuals of both sexes (and 
hence national nouns) are masxc. 39. R. 2. 
Gender of pera. nouns of 1, decl, 39, 42; 
of nouns denoting thines in 1. & 2. decl. 
40, 43foll. ; fem. In 1240, bf of cities 
and countries in ws 338, 17; of shrubs and 
sinaller plants in ws 338, 17, 2.—Gender of 
nouns of 3. decl.; of nouns of N-clars 119, 
151 foll.; R-claaa 121, 156 foll.; S-class 
123, 161; ‘T-cluss 128, 167; K-class 130, 
171. Gender of the vowel-stems 137, 181; 
139, 186; of the irr. vowel-stems 139, 187 
foll.; of the irr. consonant-steme 139, 188. 
Gender of nouns of 4. and 5. declensions 
155, R. 1; 156, 225. Synopsis of the gen- 
der rules 144, 191 foll. Gender of nouns 
denoting PERsoNS 144, 192 foll. ComMON 
GENDER Of personal nonne 144, 193. Gen- 
der of Beasts 145, 191; epicene gender 
145, 195; common gender of beasts 144, 
193 ; 145, 197. Gender of nouns denoting 
things according to the terminations 144, 
198 foll. Gender of Greek nouns, see 
Greek nouns. 
generally, Engl. adv., tranel. by the verb 8o- 
re 64, R. 1; by plerumque 180, 258. 
Genitive case, corresponding to Engl. prepo- 
sition Qf, or to possessive case 18, 13. 
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pa aa to Engl. appositions 98, C; 
94,D & E. Gen. aine., law of its forma- 
tion in all declensions 332, 6; of nonns 
in tus and tum formed w. a single i 338, 
16.—GEN,. PLUR., ita forination in all de- 
clensions 333, hk. Interchanging of the 
two systems of case-endings in gen. sing. 
and plur. 333, #2. 2. Gen. pl. in ium of 
vowel-stems in 3. decl. 133, R.1. PARTITIVB 
GEN., see this article. 
glis, irr. noun, its decl. and gender 139, 187. 
gloriari, constr. w. quod 291, 28. 
gratias agere, to thank, w. quod (not w. Inf. 
cl.) 291, 28. 
gratulari, w. quod 291, 28. 
gratum facere, to oblige, w. quod (not w. Inf. 
cl.) 291, 28. 
greatly, Envl. adv., = magnopere 220, 2. 
Greek nouns. General principle concerning 
their uee in Lat. 333, 4. First GREEK 
DECLENSION 334, 6. Regular case-termi- 
nations 334, 6; exceptional case-termi- 
nations 336, 11. Gender 336, 10. Seconp 
GREEK DECLENSION 359 foll. Terminat, 
of nom. sing. 389, 19 foll. What nouns 
take acc. sing in on 339, 22. In what in- 
stances Greek case-terminations of 2. decl. 
are used in Lat. 339, 23. Decl. of proper 
names of Attic. 2. decl. 340, 24. Gender 
540, 27.—THIRD GREEK DECLENSION 340, 
28 foll. Nouns of 8. Greek decl. have the 
same classes as the Lat. 340, 28. Greek 
nouns w. liquid stems 342, 30: w. mute- 
stems 342, 36 (P-clasa 343, &.; T-class 
343, R.2foll.; K-class 844, 2.9 foll.); w. 
vowel-stems 341, 29.—Greek casc-termina- 
tions of 3. decl. used in Lat. 345, 33. 
grus, irr. noun of 3. (4?) decl.; inflection 
and gender 140, 188. 


Habeto = know, II. form of imperative, 
idiomatically used 304, 2. 

hand, negative part., 295, 401; diff. from non 
299, 407. 

he (him, her, them), Engl. pron., when ren- 
dered by is. ea, id, and when by avi, sidi, 
se 161, 232 foll.; 163, 238. In Inf. clauses 
287, 389; in interrog. clauses 312, R. 76. 

help, 7 cannot help doing something = non 
possum non 300, 51. 

henee, a8 Engl. adv. of concinsion, how 
expr. in Latin 284, 385. For hence as loca- 
tive adverb see P. II. 
Heteroclite nouns 317, 37. 
Heterogeneous nouns 318, 38. 
Heterological nouns 19, 5; of 1. decl. 409, 1; 
of 2. deci. 409, 2; of 3. decl. 409, 3. 
Heteroplastic nouns 347, 77. 3. 

hie, hac, hoc, demonstrative form-adj., decl. 
and use 171, 245 foll. Translation of hic 
as sr HAA form-adj. 264, R. 23. Hoc ab- 
solutely used 261, 22. 13; w. partitive quan- 
titative gen. sing. 267, 371 foll. 

to hinder (somebody from doing) = impe- 
dire w. obj. inf. 79, R. 5. 

hir, indeclinable noun; doubtful meaning 
of this word 338, 18. 
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his, her, its, their, Engl. possess., when ren- 
dered by ejus, edrum, edrum, and when by 
suus 187, 268 ; 197. In inf. cl. 287, 20 foll. 

Historical Infinitive, see I[njfinilive. 

homo, diff. from vir 118, n. 1. 

Horace, Lat. poet, 5. 

hortari, constr. w. uf 291, R. 27. - 

note, ait: from adversarius and inimicus 

’ nN. e 

how, as interr. adv. of intensity, rendered 
quam 189, 11; as modal interr. adv. = 
quomodo, quemadmodum, qui 310, 70. How 
MUCH, adj. = guantus (quantum) 185, 263; 
as adv. = quantum or guantopere 188, 269; 
before comp.=quanto 218, 311. How MANY 
= quot (quam multi) 177, 254; 257, 857, 1. 
How FEw = qguotusquisque 182, R. 16. How 
LITTLE, guantulus, 187, 5; as adv. = quam 
nthil (gee P. IT) ; as adj. = quam exigquus 
186, R. 1.—I KNow vow To (do a thing) 
= scio w. obj. inf. 64, 5. 

humus, ground, fem. noun of 2. decl. 40, ¢. 


I. Greek neuters in ¢ of the T-clase, how ; 


treated in Lat. 344, R. 6, 3. 

idem, the same, demonstrative form-adj.; 
deci. and use 171, 245. Jdem qui=the same 
as 267, BR. 29. 

af Engl conditional conj.=sé 234, 328; 252, 

. If not=nist, or si non 302, No. 4. Jf, 
introducing interr. clauses, tranel. by Lat. 
interrog. particles 311, 423. 

igitur, codrd. conclusive conj. Diff. from 
érgo and tlague 284, 385. 

ille, ‘hat, demonstrative form-adj.; ite decl. 
and use 171, 245. Cannot be transl. liter- 
ally when used as disjunct. adj. 265, R. 23. 

illus, a, diminutive term. Nouns to 
which it is applied 387, 2. 1. 

imber, irreg. noun w. vowel-stem of 8, decl.; 
its inflection and gender 139, 187. 

immo, how ured in answers 309, 420. 

impedire, w. obj. inf. 79, 101. 

impellere, constr. w. ut. 291, 27. 

imperare, W. wt 291, 27. 

Imperative mood, format. of Finst rorm 282. 
6; Of SECOND FORM 232,77. Use of the im- 
perative of both forme 303 foll. 

Imperative sentences, the different grammati- 
cal forms of their predicates 804 foll. Use 
of the IL. form ofimperative, and diff. from 
the I. form 304, 2 foll. Use of II. form in 
the 3. pers. and diff. from the pres. and perf. 
subjunc. 306. 63. Use of circumlocutions 
(cura, fac, velim) 305, 62.—Different forme 
of negative imperative sentences 806, 415. 
IMPERATIVE CLAUSES 306, 65. 

Imperfect indicative, format. of 231, 2. Signi- 
fication of this tense 250, 346; 250, 6. 

ampere subjunctive, format. of 231, $22, 5. 

se in conditional clauses of non-reality 
252, 850. When used in clauses according 
to law of consecution 251, 349. 

Im nal verbs, see Verbs. Jmpersonal pre- 

it is imponsible net to de, non pose 

impossible n =non um non 
w. obj. inf. 300, 51. " 
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imprimi rimis), especially, emphatic part. 
mals a, ro frome 
imus, see injimus. 


nom. terminat. of Greek nouns of the 
-class; how treated in Lat. 341, 30. 
Inoeptive (inchoative) verbs 52, 60. Format. of 
their perf. system 360, 2. 3 foll. 
ineertum est an, idiomatic use of 812, 7%. 
incipere, w. obj. inf. 63, 80; used imperson- 
ally 64, 82; not used in perf. system 248, 1. 
incitare, constr. w. ué 291, 27. 

Indeclinable nouns 346, 35; 140, 190; their ge S 
der 146, 199. Indecl. ADJECTIVES 151, 218. 
indeed, Engl. emphane or limiting part., how 

rendered 296, 402. ; : 
Indicative after subordinating conjunctions 
234, 830; in conditional cl. 252, 350. 
indignari, w. quod or. Inf. cl. 291, 28. 
Indirect questions, see Inferrogative clauses. 
infimus, lowert. as indef. ordinal numeral 
182, 261. Infimus or imus, irr. superlative of 
inferus 208, 290. 
tive, Lat., is of three kinds 59, 72: 1) 
SUBJECT-INFINITIVE 60, 74, 6. Form of 
subj. inf, when it consiste of the copula 
and pred. adjs. or nouns 61, 78, 2) OBsEcT- 
INFINITIVE 62, 79. Werbs governing oni: 
inf. 63, 80; deponents w. obj. inf. 114, 138; 
obj. inf. dependent on vidéri 108, 133; on 
cepisse 248, 1. Memintisse w. obj. inf. 248, 
2; consuevisse w. obj. inf. 248, R. 4. Verbs 
poverniug an Obj. inf. along w. a substan- 
ve obj. 79, ly PREDICATS-INFINI- 
TIVE, (a) in independent sentences as HIs- 
TORICAL INF. 285, 887; (6) in Infinitive 
Clauses 285, 338 ; 286, R. 18. Diff. from obj. 
inf. 286, 19. Tense of pret. inf. 288, 390. 
Infinitive (Engl.). Obj. inf. rendered by ut 
234, o 4; by various Lat. That-clauses, 


1 2 
Infinitive elanses 285 foll. Their formation 
285, 388 foll. Inf. clauses introduced by 
quam 289, 23. When Engl. That-clauses 
are expr. by Lat. Inf. cl. 200, 1.—Inf. cl. 
inst. of quod after verbs of praising, cen- 
suring, and verbs of emotion 291, 28. 
infitias (ive), defective noun 347, BR. 2. 
Inflection, definition of 13, 1; kinds of 18, 4. 
ibumioas did, from hostts and adversartus 
134, n. 1. 
inj defective noun, in abl. only 347, B 


ing conjug. of 242, 12. 

instar, 1ndeclinable noun, use of 140, 11. 

instead of w. a participial in ing, rendered 
we non 801, 58. For ‘instead of ’=pro, see 


intelligere, constr. w. Inf. cl. 200, 26. 
to intend = velle 63, 1. 


Intensive verbs 354, RF. 1. 


interest, impersonal verd=it is of importance, 
constr. W. interr. clause 312, 77. 

Interjections 295, 42. , 

interneeionem, defect. noun, used in acc. and 
abl. only, 347, R. 1. 

interrogare, to ask; ditf. from rogdre, to ask 
830, n. 16. . 
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Interrogative Form- belong to each | Juppiter (Jupiter), dec]. of 140, 188. 
of the five classes of form-adjs. 170; 177; | J , Roman 6. 
181; 185; 187; 188. Use of interroyative | jus, right, daw, gender and deci. of 189, R. 
form-adjs. and advs, in relative interrog. | 10. Diff. from /ez, law 129, n. 12. 


sentences 809, 421. 

Interrogative sentences, 307 foll. Are either 
absolute or relative 307, 416. Disjunctive 
interr. sentences 308, 419. T'wo interr. adjs. 
or advs. in the same sentence 310, 73. In- 
volution of interr. sent. 310, 74. INntTER- 
ROGATIVE CLAUSES 3810, 422. 

Iavolution of interr. sent. 810, 74. 

i demonetrative form-adj.; dec]. and use 
171, 245; 171, R. 9; as attr. of pronouns of 1, 
& 2, persons, how rendered 194, 279; as attr. 
of pron. of 3. pers. (he himeelf, etc.) 195, 
280. Not agreeing in case w. the reflexive 
sui, stbi, se, but with the antecedent of sué 
etc. (se ipse interfeci/) 196, 281. Its gén. 
ipstus logically agreeing w. poss. adjs. (sua 
Hilger virtus) 198, 9. Jpse = even 171, RK. 9; 
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ire, (eo), irr. verb of 4. conj. 47, 54. Paes. of 
ive 106, 129. Conjug. 241,7%. Remarks on 
its tenses 243, 4-6. Compounds of tre 48, 

Irregular Lat. nouns 346, 34. foll. Irr. verbs 
238 foll. Irr. adverbs 152, R. 6 & 7. Irr. com- 
parison 203 foll. 

nom. term. of Lat. nouns and adje. of 8 
ecl. They generally are vowel- stems; 

their gender and dec}. 135, 177; 187, 151. 
Nonns in és that take im in acc, sing. 136, 
179; w.é in abl, sing. 137, 24. Nouns in 
és belonging to S-clazs 123, 161; to T-class 
129, 167. Irreg. nouns in ¢s (sanguis, pollis) 
140, 189. Synopsis of gender of all the 
nouns in is 147, 204. Nouns in is taken 
from the Greek 341, R. 1; 343, R. 4.—Ap- 
JECTIVES in is 149, 209. 

is, ea, id, pron. of 3. pera., and demonetra- 
tive furim-adj.; dec]. of 160, 231. Js qui, he 
who; ef gui, those who 258, 3; is and e 
omitted tb. Ht (afque) is, idiomatically 
used 278, 8. Jd as determinative abs. adj.; 
form of its cases (ejus reé, et ret. c0) 262, 16. 
Jd w. partitive gen. sing. 268, 372. Jd tem- 
poris, id aefdtis 268, KR. 30. 

iste, demonstrative form-adj. 171, 245. 

ita, adv. of manner (P. II.); tla (é/a vero) 
tized ag answering part. = yes 308, 420. 

itaque, coord. conclusive conj. Diff. from 
ergo and igitur 284, 385. 

jus, nom. term. of nouns and adjs. of 2, deci, 
35, 38; 336, 13. Used to designate the Ro- 
man gentes 837, 13. 

I-verbs of third conj. 50, 58. Format. of 
their tenses 233, 326; in paxs. voice 105, RB. 
8. Deponent I-verbs 113, 186. 

ix, nom, term. of nouns and adjs. of K-class 
129, 168; 150, 212; as fem. term. of movable 
nouns in or 144, 3; 852, App. III, 2&. 38. 


Jubere, w. obj. inf. 79, 101; w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 
Diff. of these two constructions 290, n. 1. 
dicare, w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 
ior, younger; use of, and diff. from minor 
204, 11. a 


jusjurandum, decl. of 157, R. 4. 
jussa, defective noun, in abl. only 347, R. 2. 
Just, Engl. emphatic part., how transl. 298, 


Justinian, 6. 
juste, as comp. abl.=‘ than it is just’ 218, 7. 
uvenal, 6. 


a 


K, when this letter is used in the Lat. al- 
phabet 6,1. K-class of Lat. nouns 129; of 
Greek nouns used in Lat. 344 foll.—K- 
mutes (guttarals) 7, 5. 

to know how, rendered by scize w. obj. inf. 
64,5. To know = novisse 


Lae, irr. neuter noun 140, 189; 147%, 208. 
Lactantius, 6 


latari, constr. w. quod, or Inf. cl. 291, 28. 

Latin language, its origin and brief history 5. 

laudare, w. quod 291, 28. 

least = minimus (minime) 185, 2; 230, 290. 
*At least, w. the force of a restricting 
part., how transl. 296, 403. ‘But at least 
= at, at certe, at tamen 297, 43. 

less, Engi. quantitative adj. and adv.=minus 
(minor, minéres, nauctbres) 185, 2; 186, It. 
2; 210, 302 ; 210, R. 12; 214, R. 14; 211, 305. 
Léss.. .than=non tam...quam 303, 58. Lesa 
than. (before numerals), how to expr. 219, 
312; 220, R. 18 foll. 

lest, Engi. conj. = ne 301, 4; after verbs of 
fearing 302, 55. 

let, as auxiliary of the imperative in 3. pers., 
how trans]. 306, 63. 

levir, derivation, and dec]. 338, 18. 

lex, law, diff. from jus 129, n, 12. 

licet, é¢ is allowed, impers. verb 61, 76. Ite 
construction w. logical eubj. in dat., along 
w. pred. dative 74, R. 3. 

linter, irr. noun of 8 decl., inflection and 
gender 139, 187. 

Liquid consonants 7%, 5. Liquid stems of 
nouns 117, 146 foll. 

little, as quantitative form-adj., how transl. 
186, R. 1; generally expr. by non multum ; 
a little = paullum 299, 50; not a little = 
aliguantus (um) 185, 3.; too little = parum 
Ib.; 80 little, danéulus; how little, quantu- 
lus 187, 5. 


Livy, 5. : 
locuples, adj., decl. of 150, 212 
locus, noun of 2. decl., w. plur. in é or a, of 
different significations 35, 37. 
longius, longissime, adverbial degrees, 
enerally used in the meaning far, farther, 
arthest 208, 10. Longe before superl.=dy 
ar 219, R. 10. 
ucretius, 5. 


Ma, nom. termination of neuter nouns of T- 
clase, taken from the Greek 344, R. 6; 147, 
205. Nouns in ma sometimes take gen. pl. 
in térum, dat. pl. in ds 344, B. 7. 
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magi3, adv. of quantity, its grammatical 
nature 207, R. 5; when it ie used to form 
the comp, degree of adjectives 204, 293; 
atl R. 2; in quantitative comparison 210, 

magnopere, quantitative adv. = very much, 
greatly 220, 2. 

magnus, furms irr. degrecs 203, 290. Major 
= older, how constr. 220, R. 15. Majores = 
ancestors 257, R. 8. Maxime, when used to 

-form the superl. degree of adjectives 204, 
293. Maxime, as emphatic part., = especi- 
ally, chiefly 295, 401 ; 298, 46. Diff: from the 
adv. maxime 298, 48. 

to make a living, victum quaecrere 213, n. 34. 

malle, irr. verb, conj. 51, 59; 239, 5; how 
transl, 63, R.1; 242, 3. Use of mallem 243, 3. 
Malle w. obj. inf. 68, 80. W. quam 207, R. 5. 

malus, forms irr, degrees 203, 290. 

man,= homo or vir. Diff. of these expres- 
sions 118, n. 1. 

msancipium, s/ave, of neuter gender 40, R. 4. 

mandare, w. u/ 291, 27. 

mpendaru, defective noun, in abl. only 347, R. 


mane, indecl. nonn, use of: 140, 190. 

many, Engi. indef. numeral, =mudti 179, 257: 
how inany, guot,; so many, dot Ib. * How 
many’, and ‘so many’ if used without 
noun, are rendered quam (tam) mullé 25%, 
357. Many others, ait su/é 263, 363; many 
other things; alia multa Ib. 

Martial, 6. 

mas, decl. and gender 139, 187. 

Matrona, river, masc. 40, a. 

meditari, w. obj. inf. 114, 188. 

medius, indef. ordinal numeral 182, 261. 
Media urbs, the centre of the city 268, 31. 

meminisse, perf. verb, conjugation of 248, 
342; w. suflix inf. 248.3; w. Inf. cl. 290, 
26. Imperative memento 249, 2; 304, 2. 

met, enclitical suffix to pronouns 194, 279. 

Metaplastio nouns 347, 2. 2. 

meus, def. poxs. adj. 188 ; has voc. mi 188, 7%, 
Plur. met, abs. used = * my friends,’ ‘my 
family,’ 259, 6. Netter abs. pl. mea = ‘my 
property,’ or ‘ my attairs,’ 261, RB. 15. 

mille, millia, nse and decl. of 178, R. 3-5. 

million, how expr. 179, R. 7%. 

minari, w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

arr thine etc., Engl. poss. how expr. 264, 


minus, indef. quantitative form-adj. 185, 
268; used as ady, 188, 269. Use of m. in 
quantitative comparison 210, 302; 211, 305. 
Diff. from pauctdres 210, R. 14. Minus ve- 
fore numerals 219, 3123; 220, R. 13. foll. 
Minimus (minime, adv.), superl. = least 
203, 290. ADfinime (minime vero), no, as 
negative answer 309, 420. 

mirari, Ww. gud or Inf. cl. 291, 28. 

modo, ony, restrictive part., 205. No. 7; = 
at least 295, 401; 297, 403.a. Afodo...modo, 
as copulative coGrd. 278, &. 7%. Non modo 
...6e4 etiiem. not only... bnt also 278, 2. 
Non modo non... sed ne quidem 302, 410. 

a ae ferre, to be veced, w. quod or Inf. cl. 

» 28. 
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monere, w. wf 291, 27. 

monitu, defective noun, in abl. only 347, 2. 2 

Monoptota, 347, RF. 1 & 2. 

Months, names of, how treated and declined 
137. 180, 4: 149, R. 8; are adjs. in Lat. 93, C. 

Moods of verbs, definition 14, 6; in pres. sys- 
tem 227, 317 ; in perf. system 247%, 340. 

more, as aan eve adj. = plus 185, 3; as 
numeral adj. = plurcs 179, 257; as quanti- 
tative adv. = magis 210, 302; 204, 393; 216, 
R. 2. ‘ More than’ before numerals = plus 
or amplius 208, 2905 219, 312; 220, R. 13 
foll. ‘ More’ before descriptive adj. either 
by the inflectional degree of the adj., or by 
magis 201, 286; 204, 293.—‘ More’ as abs. 
adj. referring tothings = plus or plura 1, 
R Samniary of rales about rendering 
*more’ 211.—‘ More’ w. negative adjs. 
of adve., expr. by sninus w. an affirmative 
adj. or adv. (minus se@pe = more rarely) 
327, n. 10. 

most, as numeral adj. = plurimi or plerique 
179, 257; ag quantitative adj. = plurimues 
or plurimum 185, 263, 8. ‘ Most’ as quanti- 
tative adv. and before descriptive adjs. = 
maxime, or by the inflectional superlative 
of the adj. 204, 203; 202, 288, 

Motion of nouns and adjectives 14, ¢. Per- 
sonal nonns of 2, decl. subject to motion 
39, 41. Of noune in 3. decl. 144, 2-4. 

Movable nouns, defiuition 3%, 41; movable 
nouns of persons 144, 192; of beasts 145, 
196.—MOVABLE ADJECTIVES 40, 45. 

much, as quantitative indef. adj. = mulius 
or multum 185, 263 foll.; as abs. quanti- 
tative adj. (= many things) = mui/a (neu- 
ter pl.) 260, &. 9; 261, #. 14. When the 
sing. mulium is used 260, 2.9. Much as 
adv. = multum ,; before coimparatives = 
multo 218, 811; 219, 8. VERY MUCH, as 
adv. = admodum, valde, magnopere 220, 2. 
How MUCH = nius (quantum); seo 
‘how.’ So much = fantus (tantum), see 
‘30... How much,’ ‘so much,’ abs. used 
= guantum, tantum, or = quam miudta, 
tam mulia 261, R. 14. 

multus, much. quantitative indef. form-adj. 
185, 263. When used w. a partitive attri- 
bdnte 185, 264, a ; 267,371. Used absolutely 
262, 1%. Alullum, as quantitative adv. = 
much, very much 220, 2. dlulfo, as abl. 
of diff. before comparatives 218, 311; before 
prestat etc. 219, R. 10; before superlatives 
= by far 219, 11.—AMulli, many, indef. nu- 
meral 179, 257. Absolute use of the neu- 
ter pl. mulla 261, 72. 14. 

must, Engl. potential auxiliary, rendered 
debére 63; by non possum non 301i), 51. For 
the translation of ‘must’ by oportet, ne- 
cesse est, and gerundials, see P. IL. 

gre conaensele, 7%, 5. Mute stems of nduns 

2% Toll. 


Ne (ne) = indeed, affirmative particle 295, 
1 5 296, 402. 
nam, causal conj., its use 284, 386. Nam, 
as interrogative suffix 309, 421. 
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namgue, causal conj., 284, 386. 

narrare, coustr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

ae defective noun in abl. only 347, &.2; 
added to minor and major to express age 
of men 24, 11; 220, 15. 

ne, 1) NEGATIVE PARTICLE = not 2%, 401. 
Its use in negative imperative sentences 
306, 415. Ne... quidem, not even 300, 
52.—2) 12, NEGATIVE CONJUNCTION, =" lest,’ 
or ‘that not’ 301, 4. Idiomatic use after 
verbs of fearing 302, 55.—3) né, as enclitic 
INTERROGATIVE PARTICLE 3U7, 417; in in- 
direct question= 311, 423. 

nearly, Engl. particle, how rendered 299,406. 

nec, codruinating negative conj., see neque. 
Nec non, nec nthil, use of 300, 5. Necne, 
‘or not,’ in indirect queetions 311. 423. 

necessario ax comp. abl. = ‘than it is ne- 
cessary ’ 218, R. 7. 

necesse, indeclinable adj. 151, R. 4. Necesse 
est, a8 impers. pred. 61, 77. Its construc- 
tion w. predicate-dative 74, R. 3. 

nefas, indeclinable noun, use of 140, 11. 

negare, w. Inf. cl. 290. 26; inst. of dicere w. 
neyative Inf. cl. 803, 411. 

Negation, expr. by negative particles 299, 
407; by negative words compounded w. 
the negation (ve) 300, 408. With what 
words nevations may or mnuat be connec- 
ted in vepative sentences 300, No. 1-4. 
Two negations in same sentence 300, 51. 

Negative sentences 294. 398 foll. 

negligere, w. Obj. inf. 63, 80. 

neither... nor = neque (nec)... neque (nec) 
302, 408. When rendered by ne... neve Ib. 

nemo, indef. determinative adj. ; declension 
and relation to nudlug 172, 5 3 174, 249; 174, 
8. Absolutely nsed = nohody 258, 4; 
300, 408. Nemo umquam (never anybody) 
300, No. 2. Nemo non and non nemo 259, 
£. 5; 263. 20; 300, 5t. 

nempe, explanative part., 295, 401. 

Nepos, 5. 

nequam, indeclinable adj. 151, 218; its de- 
grees 204, 11 

nequaquam, emphatic negative part. 300, 52. 

neque (nec), 207, and not, codrd. negative 
conj. 301, 38. Diff. from e¢ non 301, 53. Ne- 
que vero, but not 301, 8; negue tamen Ib. ; 
neque (non) enim, for not Ib.; neque igi- 
tur, therefore not Ib. Meqgue... neque = 
neither... nor 302, 49; after a negation 
= either... or 282. 2. 13; 300; 51. 

noquire, irr. verb. conjugated 48, R. 2; 241, 
9. W. obj. inf. 68, 80; used impersonally 
64, &2, 

nescire, w. Obj. inf. 63, 80. Useof in nega- 
tive sentences 300, 408. Vescio an, idio- 
matic use of 312, 78. 

acuter, indef. determinative form-adj. 172, 
426, 5: declension 173, 248. W. partitive 
gen. 9, 375. 

neve, nor, in imperative sentences and 
clauses 306, 65. 

never, Engl. adv. of time = numquam 58, 
%0. Never anybody = nemo (nullua) um- 
quam 300. 408, 2. Never anything = nthit 
umquam 261, &. 12; 300, 408, 2. And nev- 
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er = umquam 801, No. 3. That 
never = neumquam 301, No. 4. 
nevertheless, transl. by famen after guam- 
quam and efsi 234, 330. 

nihil, quantitative indef. form-adj. (= no) 
185, 263. Forms no plural 261, R. 13. Al- 
ways requires partitive construction in 
connection w. nouns 186, 265. Its use as 
neuter absolute adj. = nothing, not any- 
thing 261, R. 12. Nihil reliqui est 69, &. 
32: nihil penst habeo Ib. 

nihilum, nihbili, nihilo, use of 262 0-7". 


nimirum, emphatic part. 295, 401. 


nimius, quantitative indef. form-adj. 185, 
aa imis, adv. of nimius 188, 269; 222, 


nisi (ni), unless, if not, eubordinating conj. 
234, 328; 302, 4. Generally takes indica- 
tive 252. 350. In conditional clauses of 
non-reality takes imp. or plup. subjunc, 
Ib. Nisi forte 302, 4. 
niti, w. ut 201, 27. 
nix, irr. noun of 8. decl., gender and inflec- 
tion 139, 187. 
no, 1) Enzl. indef. form-adj., rendered by 
nudlus or nemo 1%2, 53 174, 3; a8 quantita- 
tive ndj. by néhil 186, 265. No such thing 
= nihil tale, or nihil ejusmodi 263, 363. 
no more than before numerals 303, 60.—2) 
Engl. particle, as negative answer to ques- 
tions, how expr. in Lat. 309, 420. ‘No, 
but’ = immo Ib. 
nobody = nemo 258, 4. Nobody else = alius 
nemo 263, A. 21. 
nolle, irr. verb, conjugated 51, 59; 239, 4, 
Tranglation of 63, 2; 242, 3. W. obj. inf. 
63, 80. Nollem, use of 43, 3. Noli, w. 
obj. inf. as circumlocution of negative 
imperatives 306, 415. 
Nominative, care of the aubject 21, 19. 
Predicate-nom. 64, 63. Formation of the 
nom. sing. of nouns 322, @; of nom. plur, 


Gg. 

non, negative part., 295, 401 ; 299, 407. Con- 
nection of non w. other particles 300, 52. 
—Non entm ; non ergo; non igittur 301, 3. 
Non solum (modo, tantiwn)...sed etiam 
278, 2. Non modo (solum) non...sed ne 
quidem 302, 410. Omission of the second 
non in this construction 302, 57. Non ma- 
gis quam = as little as 303, 412. Non mul- 
tum = little 299, 50. Non nemo, and nemo 
non 259, R. 5; 300, 51. Non numgquam, 
and numquam non Ib. Non possum non 
Ib. Non tam...ué 303, 59: non tam... 
quam (less than, or not so much as) 303, 58. 
—NVon. as negative answet to questions 


nondum, nee of 300, 408. 

nonne, interr. negative part., nse of 308, 418. 

nonnulli, several, indef. form-adj. 172, 246. 

nor, Encl. coord. negative conj., transl. by 
neque 301, 3; when neve must be used 302, 
543,302, 409 

nos, #eclined 160, 231. Diff. between the gen. 
pl. nostri and nostrum 161, R. 1; 270, 376. 

noster, poss. adj., 187, 268. Nosfri (pl. 
masc.), without a@ noun = our friends, 
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our troops etc. 259, 6. Nostra (p? neuter) 
= our property, our affairs 261, #. 15. 

nostras, declension and meaning 260, 2. 8. 

not, Envl. nevative part., how expr. 299, 
407. ‘Not to know,’ ‘not to wish’ 300, 
408. And not = neque or et non 301, 53; 
that not = ne or ut non 301, 4; not even 
=x ne...quidem 300, 52; not anything = 
nihil 261, R. 12; not at all = omnino non, 
nullo modo etc. 300, 52; not yet = non- 
dum 800, 408; if not = nisi or sé non 302, 
4.—NotT in imperative sentences by né, noli, 
cave etc. 306, 415. Not, in questions, by 
nonne 308, 418; or not, in questions, = an- 
non or necne 308, 419; 311, 423. Not only 
...0ué etc. 302, 410. Not so much...as = 
non tam...quam 303, 58. Not so...as not 
to 303, 59. 

nothing = nihil 261. R. 12. Nothing else = 
diud nihit 263, R. 21; by nothing else = 
nullé Wid re 63, R. 22. 

Nouns, accidents ef 15,8. Derivation of 352 
foll. Declension of 17; 343; 43; 115 foll.; 154 
foll.; 331 foll. Gender of 38; 144 foll. 
Nouns in app een 91 foll. Predicative 
nouns 54, 61 foll. Propcr nouns, see Proper 
names. Irregular nouns, see these. Ab- 
stract nouns, and rouns denoting materi- 
als when used in the plural 347, #. 4. 

novisse (nosse), fo Know, perf. verb 248, 2. 
Diff. from sczre 248, 4, 

nox, irr. noun; gender and decl. 139, 5. 

num, interr. part. 307, 417. 

Numeral Form-adjectives, classification 177, 
251; 1) CARDINALS 253. Interrog. form 177, 
254; def. form 177, 255; indet. form 179, 
257. Distributive numerals 180, 259; their 
use w. plur. tantum 181, R. 15; in multi- 
plication 181, Exrt,—2) ORDINALS 181, 261 
foll. Ordinals inst. of cardinals 182, ons. — 
8) MULTIPLICATIVES 182. 262.—Notation of 
numerals 179, 10. List of numerals 412 foll. 
—NUMERAL ADVERBS 180, 258: 182, 18. 

numguam (nunguam) 58, 70; 300, 408. Mum- 
quam non and ron numguam 300, 51; 301, 2. 

nuntiare, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 


0, Lat. nouns in o belong to N-class of 3 
decl.; their inflection and gender 119, 151 
foll.; 146, 202. Nouns in o taken from 
the Greek; how they form their nom. and 
other cases, 312,2 &3. Greek female names 
in 0 (Dido, Didis etc.) 341, 4. 

Object, definition 24,22. Object inf. see In- 

nilive. Objective phrases, sce Phrases. 
For the differeut classes and cases of ob- 
jects, and for object-clauses, see P. II. 

objurgare, w. quod 291, 23. 

oblivisci, w. obj. inf. 114, 188; w. Inf. cl. 290, 
26 


ocius, ocissime, irr. degrees without a posi- 
tive, use of 204, 11. 
odisse, perf. verb, conjug. and use 248, 2. 
of, Engl. preposition, regular case-eqgiva- 
lent of Lat. gen. 18,13. Expr. by Lat. ap- 
positions or adjs. (the town of etc.) 93. 
Of others’ = aliénus 259, FR. 6. 


Fundus 
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uxorius = the estate of a wife 349, R. 1.— 
Of as exponent of partitive gen. 267, 370. 
en Lat. partitive sen ia not expr. by 
Of 182, 264; 267, 371 foll. When Engl. of is 
not expr. by Lat. partitive gen. 170, R. 5; 
180, R. 12: 190, R. 1; 268, R. 31; 270, R. 34 
& 35.—Of course, used w. force of an em- 
poe part., how expr. 296, 402. For other 
t. equivalents of Engl. of, see P. IT. 

older = major w. or without natu 220, 15. 
omittere, w. obj. inf. 63, 80. 

omnis, all; indef. numeral 179, 25%. Omnes 
milites, all (of) the soldiers (not omnes 
militum) 270, R. 84. Omnes = every, and 
omnia = everything 263, 20; 260, R. 9. 
omnino, affirmative part. 295, 401; 296, 402. 
As affirmative answer to questions, = yes 
308, 420. Omnino non = not at all 300, 52. 
on, nom. term. of neuter nouns of Greek 2, 
decl. 339, 19; when it may or may not be 
retained in Lat. 339, 20 foll.—The term. 
on of Greek nouns of N-cl., when retained 
in Lat., and when changed into 0 342, 2 & 
38. Term. on of Greek nouns of T-class; 
how treated in Lat. 344, 2. 6. & R. 8. 

one, cardinal numeral = wnus 177, 255. One 
thousand = mille (not unum mille) 178, R. 
5. One, expletively used in Engl. (the next 
one etc.), must be left out in Lat. 216, 3; 
204, 365. The one...the other, = aller... 
aller 259, 5. 

only, limiting particle, how rendered (‘an- 
tum etc.) 295,401; 296, 403; 297, 403 a; by a 
negation w. nist 297, 44; by unus or solus 
180, 11; 194, 277 foll. Notonly... but 278, 2. 

onesee. workmen, used in fem. gender 40, R. 


operam dare, constr. w. ut 291, 27. 

opiniones, idiomatic comparative abl.=chan it 
can be expected 218, R. 7%. 

ops,declens. of 127, n. 8; 34%, R. 1. 

optare, w. ué 291, 27. 

optimates, decl. of 139, 187, 4. 

or, Engl. conj., = aut 100, 122; ita cifferent 
Latin equivalents 280, 383; 283, 384; [b. R. 
15. Or else; or also; or perhaps 293, 2#. 15. 
Or, expr. by an in disjunctive questions 
308, 419. Or not = annon Ib.; = necne in 
indirect questions 311, 123. 

or, nom. term. of Lat. nouns belonging to 
R-class 121, 157; 146, 202. Decl. of Greek - 
nouns in or 842, 4. 

Order of words in the different phrases and 
combinations of phrases 24, 22; 28, 26; 41, 
47; 54, 61; 58, 71; 61, 75; 63, 79; 67, 86; 70, 
92; 74, R. 2; 78,99 & 100; 85, 105. Gen- 
eral remarks on the Latin order of words 
86, Oss. In Appositions 91, 108 foll.; of 
two attr. adjs. 98, 119; 99,2. Place of the 
advergative conjs. vero, autem, tamen.99, 
121; of igitur and ergo 284, 385; of nam 
and enim 284, 386; of the emphatic and 
limiting particles 296, 401; of the negation 
299, 407 Order of codrdinate phrases and 
words 101, R. 9; of codrd. pronouns 163, 
R. 5; of determinative form-adjs. 175, 2515 
of interrogatives 190, 271; of demounstra- 
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tives and poss. in connection w. other 
adjs. 190, 272; of indef. adjs. 191, 278 foll.; 
of attr. genitives in connection w. form- 
adjs. 191, 275. Arrangement of codrd. pro- 
positions when two or more words are 
common 277, 879. Position of principal 
pred. in Inf. clauses 289, 392. 

in order to, transl. by tirat supine 252, 351 
(For other expressions, zee P. 11). 

oriri, partly after the 3 conjugation, partly 
after the 4th 1138, 137 

08, Mouth (face), w. gen. Sris; and = bone 
W. gen. ossis 139, R. 10; 122, 158. 

os, nom. term. of Lat. nouns: 1) Archaic 
nom. term. of 2. decl. 336, 12.—2) Of Greek 
2. decl. 339, 19. When it is retained, and 
when changed into us 339, 20 foll.—3) 
Nouns in os belonving to S-class of 3. decl. 
123, 161; of Greek S-class 342, 31; when 
declined after second Lat, decl. 340, 26.—4) 
Nouns in os belonging to Lat. T-class 129, 
167; belonging to Greek T-class 344, RB. 5, 
—5) Greeks nouns in ws, how treated in 
Lat. (heros, g. her dis) 343, 8.—6) Gender of 
nouns in 08 146, 202. 

ostendere, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

other, how to render 175, 5. ‘Others’ and 
‘the others’ differently expr. in Lat. 259, 
4. ‘Of others’ expr. by the attr. adj. alie- 
nus 259, R.6. Other things = alia (neuter 
pl.) 261, R. 18; another thing = aliud Ib.; 
the other things = cetera 21, R. 13.—Some 
.. Others = alii.. alti 259, 5; the one... 
the other, = alter...alier Ib.; the ones... 
the others ; = aliert...adteré Ib. 

Ovid, 5. 

own, rendered by ipse, agreeing w. its noun, 
or oy ipse in GENITIVE 198,8 & 9. ‘Own’ 
after poss., when left out in Lat. 216, R. 1. 

ox, nom.term. of Lat. nouns 129, 168; of 
adjs., how treated 150, 212. Greek nouns 
of the K-clasa in ar 345, 12. 

P-muates (Labials) 7,5.—P-class of Lat. nouns 
of 3 decl. 127, 164. 

pene, amost. limiting part. 205, 401; diff. 
from Jere 299, 406. 

Pandectae. Is this noun masc. or fem. ? 336. 
10,2. Pandects, Justinian’s collection of 
Roman Jurists 6. 

par, adj., decl. of 149, 210; 149, R. 2. 

parare, w. obj. inf. 63, 80. 

Pare e pars, used w. force of codrd. conjs. 
278, 4. 

Participial (Engl.) in ing, transl. by Lat. obj. 
inf. 64, R. 1,4 &6.; after for, rendered by 
Lat. That-clauses w. quod 234, 329; 291, 2.29. 

Participial sentences and clauses 291, 394 foll. 
Absolute and attributive participial clau- 
ses 292, 395. See also Adlatives absolute. 

Participle of present system (present partici- 
ple), formation of 232, 823 foll.; of perf. 
system (perf. participle) belongs to the 
pass. voice 247, 310; or to deponents (w. 
active meaning) 249, 343. Participles agree 
like attr., w. their governing nouns 291 
894. Their agreement in the compound 
tenses of pass. and deponents 248, 311; in 
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Inf, clauses 286, 888. Absolute participles 
must often be rendered by Lat. relative 
Clauses 257, 356. 

Particles, definition 295, 400. Emphatic and 
limiting abe 295, 401. Negative part. 299, 
407 foll. Interr. part. 307, 417; 308, 418 foll. 
Their omission 308, 68. 


Partitive genitive and partitive phrases, defini 


tion 267, 370. Are either quantitative or 
numeral 267, 371. What neuter (abs.) adja. 
take partitive quantitative genitives 185, 
24 ; 268, 375; Ib. RB. 30 foll. Dercriptive 
adjs. in neuter plur. w. partitive quantita- 
tive gens. 268, R. 30. Abs. neuter descr. 
adjs. used as partitive gens. 268, 373; Ib. 
#. 32 foll. The governing neuters in quan- 
titative partitive constructions must be in 
NOM. or ACC. 269, FR. 338.—Numeral partitive 
phrases 269, 374 foll. 


parum, quantitative indef. form-adj. 185, 263. 


Always requires partitive construction in 
connection w. a noun 186, 265. Used as 
ADVERB 188, 269; 221, 3. 
forms irr. degrees 203, 290. 

assive voice in pres. system, format. of its 
tenses 104, 124; 282, 8. Passive personal 
endings 104,125. Pass. agent in abl. w. or 
without ad 107, R. 5. Format. of pass. in 
the perf. system (always w. compound 
tenses) 247, 341. 

Past tense (preterite), Eng!., generally corres- 
ponds to Lat. PERFECT 250, 346; when 
rendered by Lat. imperf. 250, 6. Rendered 
LD Bees PRESENT-IUNFINITIVE in Inf. clauses 


Patronymies, definition 335, 8. By what ter- 
minations they are formed 354, R.; how 
declined 335, 8. 

pauci, few, indef. numeral 179, 257%. Pauea 

uedam == some few remarks 263, 363. 
auciores, fewer, use of 210, R. 14; w. 
quam in numeral comparison 208, 299. 
paulum (panllum), @ /éééle, indef. quantitative 
form-adj. 185, 263; always iu the neuter 
sing., requiring partitive construction in 
connection w. @ noun 186, 265. Used as 
adv. 188, 269; diff. from non multum 299, 
50. Before comparatives paulo is used as 
abl. of diff. 218, 311. 

pejor, peeeunes irr. degrees of malus 208 
990. How distinguished from deterior and 
deterrimus 203, R. 9. 

pelagus, Greek neuter noun of the S-class, 

decl. in Lat. as neuter of 2. decl. 342, 31, 
R. 2; 40, 7. 

Peloponnesus, fem. noun of country 40, d. 

penates, deci. of 139, 4. 

per, as prefix of adjs., (sometimes also of 
verbs) denoting ‘very’ 221, 314. For per 
as preposition see P. II. 

Perfect-system 245 foll. Paradi and for- 

. mat. of tenses 245, 338 foll. ow to find 
the two cardinal forms (perf. ind. and 
supine) 359, App. VI. Stem of perf. sys- 
tem 360, 2. Active and passive signs 360, 
8. Changes of stem 360, 4. Vowel-form 
of perf.-system 361, 5; enumeration of 
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verbs belonging to it 361,6. Consonant 
form of perf. system consists of 1) Rapr- 
CAL CLASs 363, 9; law of formation of the 
perf. of rad. cl. 864, 10 foll; reduplicating 
verbs 364, R. 4: 367, 14; 368, R. 2: 369, 16. 
—2) S-cLass 369, 17 foll.—3) U-cxiass 372, 
19.—Alphabetical list of perfects and su- 
pines 375 foll. 

sone indicative, how transl. into Engl. 250, 


Perfect subjunctive, according to law of con- 
secution 251, 349.—W. ne in negative im- 
perative sentences 306, 415. 

pergere, w. obj. inf. 63, 80. 

perhaps, Envl. particle, rendered by /fortasse 
(forsitan) 295, 401; idiomatically by nescio 
an, dubito an, incertum est an 312, 7%8. 
Unless perhaps = nisi forte 302, 4. 

permittere, constr. w. obj. inf. 79, 101; w. 
Ut 291, 27. 
ermovere, conetr. w. ul 291, 27. 
ersius, Lat. poet 6. 

Person, grammatical, definition 14,5. Per- 
sons of the pronoun 160, 231. Agreemeut 
of the predicate w. the person of the sub- 
ject 22,20. Person of the pred. when the 
subj. consists of codrd. pronouns of dif- 
ferent persons 163, 236. Can a noun be of 
the firet or second person ? 193, R. 2. 

perspicere, conatr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

persuadere, when it is constr. w. Inf. cl., and 

when w. ué 290, 26 ; 291, 27. 
etere, constr, w. ut 291, 27. 
etronius, Lat. poet 6. 

Phrases, Definition 21, 18.—1) PREDICATEVE 
PHRASES 21, 19; w. predicative adjs. or 
nouns w. copula 54, 62; impers. pred. 
phr. 60, 74. Phrases w. pass. pred. 106, 
130; w. pronouns as subjects 162, 237. 
Pred. pee consisting of abls. abs, 292, 
395; of subj. acc. and pred. inf. 286. Com- 
bination of ae phr. w. other phrases 
73, 93 foll.—For impersonal pred. phrases 
w. subject-clauses, for reversed phrases, 
for accessory pred. phrases, ard fur phra- 
ses w. pred. genitives and pred. datives 
see P. II.--2) OBJECTIVE PHRASES 23, 21. 
Their relation to pred, phrases 24, 2. 
Conjugation of obj. phrases w. nouns as 
Objects 25, 24; obj. phr. w. obj. infini- 
tives 62, 79; w. adverbs as objs. 58, 71; w. 
objs. dep. On pass. verbs 107, 131; dep. 
on infinitives 77, 97; w. pronominal objs. 
163, 237; dep. on adjs. and participles 55, 
65. Combination of obj. phrases 68, 89; 
96 foll. Compound obj. phrases, and their 
arrangement 78, 99. For obj. phr. with 
peepee objs. and obj. clauses see 

.I1.— 8) ATTRIBUTIVE PHRASES 28, 27. 

W. attributive nouns in gen. 29, 28; w. 
pronenns as attr. gens, 196, 283; w. nouns 
n apposition 91, 106. W. attrib. descrip- 
tive adjs. 41, 47; w. attr. ge 169, 
240; w. attr. participles 291, 394. . pro- 
nouns as governing words 193, 276 foll. 
Atir. adjs. w. governing nouns understood 
(i.e. abs. or disjunct adja.) 256, 353. Par- 
titive attrib. phrases 267, 370. Attr. phra- 
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ses w. primus and indef. ordinals inst. of 
partitive phrases (summnius mons = sum 
ma pars montis) 268, 31. Combination of 
attr. phrases w. other phr. and their ar 
rangement 67, 87 foll. Compound attr. 
phrases 70, 92. For attributive clauses 
prepositional attributes serauetye and 
adverbial attributes see P. IL 

Plautus, 5. 

plerique, indef. numeral adj. 179, 257; 180 
W. partitive gen. 269, 3%5. 

pleramque, indef. numeral adv. 180, 258. 

plex and plus, terminations of multiplica 
tive numerals; their meaning and diff. 

pe a8 foll. Decl. of numerals in plex Ib 

y, &. 

F aperiec’, indicative, use of 250, 348. Plup. 
subj. according tolaw of consecutive 251, 

849; in conditional clauses of non-reality 


Pluperfect, (Engl.), rendered by Lat. plup. 
250, 348; rendered by Lat. perf. after post- 
quam Ib. In Inf. clauses transl. by Lat. 

erfect infivitive 288, 390. 

Plaral number, of verbs 15, 9; of nouns 17, 
12, Irregular formation of the plur. of 
nouns (heterogeneous, heteroclite, metaplas- 
tic) 35, 37; 348, 38. ‘Nouns whose plurals 
oelty differently from their sing. (helero- 
logical plurals) 18, 15; 409. Nouns that 
lack the singular (puralia tantum) 18, 14 ; 
22, R. 4; 347%, R. 3; 401 foll. Nouns 

- lacking the plur. (singularia tantum) 347, 
R. 3. When proper names, abstract nouns, 
and nouns denoting materials are used in 

lur. 347, #. 4. 

pluries, numeral adv. 180. 258. 

plus, and its plural plures, decl. of 180. 
Whether they can be considered as com- 
paratives of mwius and mutt 220, R. 16. 
Plus as quantitative form-adj. 185, 263; in 
sing. always used as abs. neuter, requiring 
partitive construction in connection w. 
& noun 186, 265; as abs. adj. 211.4. Plus 
w. or without quam to express ‘more 
than’ before numerals 219, 312; 220 R. 13 
foll. Plures w. quam ased in numeral 
comparison 208, 299; its diff. from the 
sing. plus 211, 305. Plus used as adv. 183, 
269; its diff. from magis 210 & 211. Plu- 
ris as gen. of price and value 211, 7. Plus- 
culum, a little more, 187, R. 5.—Superl. 
plurimus, most, as indef. quantitative 
i cbierass 6 185, 2638. Plurimi, most, indef. 
numeral 179, 257. 

polliceri, w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

pollis, irr. noun, its decl. & gender 140, 189. 
ondo, indeclinable noun, use of 140, 190. 
ositive degree, 201, R. 1. 

posse, irr. verb of 3. conj. 51, 59; 239, 2. 
Conjug. of its perf. system 247. Trauela- 
tion of posse 242, 2. W. obj. inf. 68, 80. 
Used impersonally 64, 82. 

Possessive, case (Engl.), expr. by Lat. gen. 
18 When Envi. possessive adjs, are 
not expr. in Lat. 188, 10. Translation of 
the Engl. possessive his, her, etc. by suus 
or ejus 197%, 5. 
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Possessive Form-adjectives, interr. and def. 
forms 187, 268. When ejws must be used 
inst. of the poss. adj. of 3. pers. 197, 5. 
Posgessives of 8. pers. donot, as in Engl., 
agree in gender and number w. their an- 
tecedents 188, 9. Place of the poss. adjs. 
188. R. 8; 190, 272; Ib. R. 15 191, R. 3. 
Poss, adjx. absolutely used 259, no. 6 ; 261, 
ae “‘ Disjunct possussives 264, 365; 

16, 2. 

possible. ‘It is possible’ often rendered by 
posse W. passive obj. inf. 242, 2. ‘As muc 
as possible’ = quam w. superl. 221, 17; 
“as soou as p.’ = quam primum 222, 18. 

Postelassical period of Lat. language 6. 

postea, adv. of time, = afterwards 58, 50. 
Constr. w. ee in the comp. meaning 
‘later’ 207, R. 5. 

uam, temporal conj. w. perf. or plup. 
ind. 250, 348. 

postremus, indef. ordinal numeral 182, 261; 
irreg. superl. of posterus 203, 290. 

postulare, constr. w. uf 291, 27. 

potius, saéher, emphatical comparative par- 
ticle, 295, 401 ; 298, 48. Potissimum, superl. 
emph. part., = especially, chiefly, just 29, 
401; 298, 405. 

precipere, constr. w. uz 291, 27. 

Precious, la emphatical part., 295, 

| ME eal, is 

prescribere, constr. w. uf 291, 27. 

presertim, especialy, emphatical part., 295, 
401 5 298, 405. 

prastat, used impersonally w. subj. inf. 61, 
76; constr. w. guam 207, R. 5. 

prasto, indeclinable adj., used predicatively 

D1, R. 4. 
recari, constr. w. wf 291, 27. 
redicate, definition 21, 19. Predicate-nomi- 

native 54, 63. Predicate infinitive 285, 
387; 288, 39U. Predicate-abl. 292, 395 foll. 
When pred, nouns or adjs. must be in the 
accusative 61, 783 285, 388 ; 79,102. Im- 
personal predicates 60, 72 & 74. Predica- 
tive phrases, sce Phrases. For predicate- 
gen., pred. dat., accessory predicates, 
predicate clauses, and for the diff. of predi- 
cate and predication see P. IT. 

to prefer, when rendered by madle, and when 
by priererre 63, 2. 

Prepositions (see P. ID. Prep. used in com- 
positon of verbs, and their treatment 
Bhy, 3, 

Present system of the verb 227, 319. 

Present tense, personal endings of 15, 10. 
Formation of pres. ind. 231, 322, 1; of 
pres. subj. 231, 4; its use according to law 
of consecution 235, 331. 

primus, def. ordinal numeral 412; as superl. 
ot prior 203, 291. Use of primum and 
primo as ordinal adva. 182, 18. Quam pri- 
mum, as soon us possible, 222, 18. 

prior, comp. ordinal numeral 182, 261. 

prodesse, conjuvated 52, R.5; 358, no. 2, R. 
4; 358, n.* 

profecto, indeed, aflirmative part., 295, 401; 
296, 402 


Progressive and emphatic forms of Engl. 
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verbs, rendered by ordinary Lat. tenses 

236, 333. 

probibere w. obj. inf. 79, 101. 

premittere, constr. w. Inf. clause 290, 26. 

promptu (2m promptu esse), defective noun, 
only in abl. sing. 347, BR. 2. 

Pronouns (personal), accidents of 15,8. De- 
clens. and use 160, 230 foll. Antecedents 
of pron. of 3. pers. 161, 282, By what the 
gender of pron. of 3. pers. is determined 
Ib. Reflexive prons. and their use 161, 
233; 162, R. 3 & 4. When prons. of 3. 
pore assume reflexive form 163, 238 foll. 

hen pronominal subjs. are expressed and 
when omitted 162, 235. Cannot generally 
be omitted in Inf, clauses 287, 389. Order 
of codrd. prone. 163, R. 5. Pronominal 
meee 163, 23%. Pronominal attributes 


start of vowels and consonants 10 

oll. 

prope, almost, as limiting part. 295, 401. Diff. 
from fere 299, 406. For prope as adv. and 
as preposition see P. IT. 

Proper names, of 1. and 2. dec]. 19, 16 ; 35, 38. 
How modern proper names are treated in 
Lat. 35, R. 4. Hebrew proper names 
346, 33,5. When proper names are need in 
plur. 347, &. 4. Latin first names, their 

rammatical treatment and abbreviation: 
2, 111. Names of Roman females 337, 
13. Adjectives formed from proper 
names 450 foll. Proper names of Ro- 
man families 337,13. Patronymics 354. 
pores constr. w. obj. inf. 63, 80. 
opertius, Roman poet 5. 
prorsus affirmative part., 295, 401 ; 296, 402. 
- aflirmative answer to questions 308, 
20. 
rosum, sec prodesse, 
rosody, p. 288 foll. 


proximus, irr. superl. of proptor (prope) 203, 


ps, nom. term. of nouns taken from the 
Greek, how declined 343, 2. 1. Latin 
nouns of 3. decl. in ys 127%, 164. 


Qua...qua, codrd. conj. 278, 5. 

quwrere, in the meaning ‘ to require,’ constr. 
w. ut 291, 2%. In the meaning ‘ to aska 

uestion,’ constr. w. interr. clause 310, 
22. Queritur w. interr. cl. = ‘it is the 
question * 812, 77. 

queso, parenthetically inserted in impera- 
tive sentences 305, 62. 

qualis, interr. and relative qualitative form- 
adj. 187, 267; 267, &. 29. 

Qualitstive Form-adjectives 187, 26%. What 
circumlocntions are used in place of their 
indefinite forin 187, 267 J. 

quam, 1) = ov. as quantitative interr, adv. 
189, R. 11; diff. from qguomodo 310, %70.—2) 
= as, as relative comp. adv. 210, 304. 
Quam = as. before superlatives and prit- 
muir 221, R. 1%; 222, RK. 18.—8) = than, as 
comp. conj. (a@)in numeral comparison 209, 
299; (0) in quantitative comparison 210, 
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ae (¢c) after inflectional comparatives 211, 


quamdiu, how long, interr. adv. 309, 421. 
Quamdiu = ‘as’ after tamdiu 211, R. 17. 

quamquam, although, subordinating conj., 
preliminary remarks about its use 234, 330. 

quando, 7hen, as interr. adv. 309, 421. Diff. 
from the temporal conj. guwm, when 310, 
%0. For quando as temporal and causal 
conj. see P. IT. 

Quantitative Form-adjectives, their enumera- 
tion 185, 268 foll; their use in the partitive 
and attributive constructions 185, 
Their inflection 186, 265. 

Quantity of vowels and syllables, notation 
of 9, Kh. 2. Rules on quantity 388 foll. 

quantopere, quantitative adv. 188, 269. 

quantus, f0w mich, interr. quantitative 
form-adj. 185, 263. Used as descriptive adj. 
(= how great) 187,3. Quante copie, how 
many troops; guanta pecunia, how much 
money 187,4. Quantulus, how little 138%, 
5.— Quanium, as abs. form-adj. 262, 17; w. 
partitive quantitative gen. 136, 266; 267, 
871. Quanto, how much, as abl. of diff. 
before comparatives 218, 311.— Quantus as 
relative = as 267, 29. 

quatenus, iow far, interr. adv. 309, 421. 

que, enclitic copulative conj. 97, 115; 27%, 
3880. Que...que, hoth...and, 278, 5. 

quemadmodum, ow, interr. adv. 309, 421. 
Diff. from quam, how 310, 70. 
ueri, constr. w. guod or Inf. cl. 291, 28. 

Gaostians, see Interrogative clauses and sen- 
tences. 

qui, determinative relative form-adj. 258, 2. 
Declined like the interr. qués 169, R. 2. 
Always has quod, and never quid in the 
nenter 264, 364. See Relative adjectives. 

qui, how, interr. adv, 309, 42. Its diff. from 
quam, how 810, 70. 

quia, decause, subordinating causal conj., 
preliminary remarks coucerning its use 

quid, neuter of the interr. form-adj. quis, 
used as interr. adv. = why 309, 421. 

quidam, some, a cerlain one, indef. determin- 
ative form-adj. Decl., use, and diff. from 
Gliquis 17%2, 246; 172, 247; 173; 174. 250. 
quidem, indeed, affirmative and restrictive 
particle 295, 401; 296, 402. Ne quidem = 
not even 200, 52. 

quidni, why not, interrog. adv. 309, 421. 
Diff. from cu non 310, 70. Not used in 
indirect questions 311, 423. 

quin, why not, iuterrog. adv. 309, 421. Quin, 
conj. = ‘that’ dependent on non dudiladre 
as For the other uses of quin, see 
uilibet, see guivis. 

Quintilian, 5. 

quire (queo), compound ofire, conjug. of 241,8. 

Quirites, declens. of 139, 187, 4. 

quis and qui, fem. que, neuter quod, which, 
what, who, interr. form-adj. of the deter- 
minative class, decl. and use of 170, 243. 
Masc. guiz az abs. interr. 258, 2. Quid, 
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absolute neuter form 260, 359. Qutd w, 
partitive gen. (quid novi etc.) 267, 871 foll 
quis, sone, any, indef. form-adj. inst. of alé- 
uis or guisguam 259, R. 4; 807, 65; 301, 4. 
iff. in decl. from the interr. quis 259, R. 
4. Neuter guod (abs. quid) in place of 
aliquod, aliquid, and quicguam 260, R. 11. 
quispiam, somebody, anyone, indef. form-adj., 
use of 259, 4, oBs. 
quisquam, any, indef. determinative form- 
adj.; decl. and use 172, 246 & 24%. Diff. 
from wudlus 174, 250. Used absolutely (= 
anybody) 258, 4. Its plur. and abl. sing. 
made from udlus Ib.—Abs. neuter form 
quicguam Pal tal 260, 359; without 
plur. 261, R. 13. W. partitive quantitative 
gen. 268, 372. Quisquam and quicguam 
changed into quis and quid 260, R. 11. 
quisque, every, indef. determinative form- 
adj.. decl. of 172, 246 & 247. Limitations of 
its use 263, 20. 
quivis and quilibet, 172, 246; decl. of 172, 24%. 
Quivis = every one 263, 20. 
quo, whither, interr. and relative adv. 309, 


quod, subordinating conj., 1) = that, pre- 
liminary remarks about its nse 234, 329. 
Verbs. constr. w. quod = that 290, 3.—2) = 
because 234, 328. 

quod, neuter of interr., relative, and indef. 
form-adjs. guise and qué 170, 243; w. par- 
titive quantitative gen. siny. 268, 372. 

quomodo, Aow, interr. adv. 809, 421. Diff. 
from guam, how 310, 70. 

qneque, also or even, particle, 295, 401; 29%, 

quot, hozo many, interr. numeral form-adj. 
177, 254; not used absolutely 25%, 357. 
Quot, as relative == as 267, R. 29. 

auotent asad many, distributive interr. adj. 

quoties, how often, interr. numeral adv. 180, 
258. Toties...quoties, as often as, 208, 298. 

quotus, interr. ordinal numeral adj. 182, 26. 
Quotusquisque = how few Ib. 

quousque, how far, interr. adv. 309, 421. 

quam (cum), when. temporal conj. w. ind. or 
subjunc. 234, 330; in the causal meaning 
‘ since’ always, with subjunc. 234, 329.— 
Quum...tum, used ag codrd. conjs. 278, 3. 


Rather, Engl. particle, = potius 298, 405; 298, 
48. Rendered by comp. degree of descrip- 
tive adja. 221, 315. 

re, inseparable preposition 358, 3. 

recusare, constr. w. obj. inf. 638, 80. 

Redundant nouns 348, 2#. 4. 

Reduplicating verbs, see Perf. system. 

refert, é¢ is of importance, impers. verb, 
constr. w. interr. cl. 312, 77 (see P. IT.). 

Reflexive pronouns, see Pronouns; reflexive 
verbs 161, 233 foll.; 162, R. 2. 

Relative adjectives, their general character 
and formation 169, R.2; 265, 367 foll. 
Agreement with, and repetition of, the 
antecedent 266, R. 26; 266, 368. What 
classes of form-adjs. have a relative form, 
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266, R. 28. Demonstratives nsea as ante- 
cedents of relative clauses 260,10. Omis- 
sion of relatives inadmissible in Latin, 


reliquus, meaning and use of 175, 5: 259, no. 
4; 261, R. 13. Nihil reliqui est 269, A. 32. 
reprehendere, constr. w. quod 291, 28. 
respublica, decl. of 157, RK. 4 

pre == religuum, religua, or cetera 261, 


reverti, semi-deponent 249, 344. 

rogare, (o ask ; diff. from interrogdre, to ask 

- 330, n. 16; constr. w. ut 291, 27. Rogo, 
parenthetically inserted in imperative sen- 
tences 305, ti2. 

ree, defective noun, used in abl. only 347, 


8, nom. ending of masc. and fem. nouns 332, 
#.1, @ Nouns ending ins after a liquid 
(liquid-mutes) belong to the vowel-class of 
8. decl. (except hiemns and Ziryna). What 
masc, and fem. nouns do not take the eud- 
ing 8 in the nom, 332, 2. 1.@. Nouns in 
& preceded by a consonant are fcem., w. 
several exceptions 147, 203. 

saltem, a/ kust, restrictive part., 295, 401. 
Ditf. from certe 297, 403. 

same, Engl. form-adj., transl. by idem 171, 
244; the same an=idem gui 258, 3; 261, 2.13. 

Bamnis, a Sumnite, decl. of 139, 187. 

gane, emphatic part., 295, 401; 296, 402. 
Sane guidemn, as affirmative anewer 308, 
420. on sane, indeed not 300, 52. 

sanguis, decl. and gender of 140, 189. 

satis, enough, indeclinable adj. 151, R. 4. 
Indef. quantitative form-adj. 185, 263 ; al- 
Ways requires partitive construction in 
connection w. &@ noun 185, 263. Used as 
adv. (sufficiently) 188, 269; 221, 8. Satis 
Jere = quite enough 299 B. Salis est as im- 
pers. pred. 61, 77. Sulius est == melius est 
203, 6. 

scilicet, affirmative particle 295, 401. 

scire, (o know, constr. w. obj. inf. 63, 80; 64, 
5; w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. Diff. from novisse 248, 
4. Use of scito as imperative 304, 2. 

scribere, w. Inf. cl. 290, 26; w. ud. Ib. 

ge (-€) reflex. pron. in acc. or abl. 161. Sé, 
as inseparable preposition in compound 
verbs 358, 3. 

sed, Dut, adversative conj. 99, 121. Diff. from 
autem and vero 279, 1 fol. 

self (inyself, himeelf etc.), rendered by tpse 
V1, R. 9; 194, 279 foll; rendered by swi, 
sibi, 86195, R. 4. How to render se{ffin com- 
position w. nouns (self-love ete.) 198, 284. 

Semi-deponent verbs 249, 344. 

Semi-vowels 7, 5. 

Seneca, 6. 

senex, decl. and gender 140, 189; its compar- 
ative senior, older; diff. from major 294, 11. 

Sentences, division of 276, 52. Dependent 
sentences 233, 327. Affirmative and nega- 
tive sent. 294, 398; exclamatory 295, 41. 
See the articles Interrogative, Inperative, 
Infinitive, Purticipial Sentences. 
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sentire, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 
Sequana, masc. river in Gaul 40, a. 
ar Wein slave, used in neuter gender 40, R. 


shall, in 1. perg., expr. by future tense 228, 
821. When ‘shall’ is rendered by Il. form 
of imperative 303 foll. 

si, conj., = tf 234, 328. W. indicative 252, 
850; w. imperf. and plup. subjunc, in con- 
ditional cluuses of non-reality Ib. 

pencares constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

Silver age of Lat. language 6. 

simul, adv. of time, 58, 70. Simul.. simul 
used as codrd. conjs. 278, 5. 

simulare, w. Inf. cl. 290, 2A. 

sinere, w. obj. Inf. 79, 101. 

Singularia tantum 347, 2. 3. 

singuli, different uses of 181, 14. 

siser, neuter in sing., masc. in plur. 143, n. 

3 


73. 

sive (seu). 07, disjunctive conj. 288, 384: Ib. 
R. 15. Sive...sive = either...or; diff. from 
aut...aqué 280, 382; = whether...or 281, bd; 
283, 14. W. indic. Ib. 

so, Eng). adv., rendered by fam 189, 11. So 
much, ax adv.,= tantum (tantopere) 188, 269; 
before comp. = tavto 218, 311. So much, 
as adj.,=tantus 185, 263. About the trans- 
lation of so by tla, sic etc. see P. II. 

solere, semi-deponent 249, 344. How tranal. 
638, 3. Constr. w. obj. inf. 68, 80. Used 
impcrsonally 64, 82. Solito, as comp. abl. 
= (than usually) 218, R. 7. 

solus, alone, only, indef. numeral, use and 
deci. 179, 257; 180. In connection w. pro- 
nouns 194, 277 foll. Gen. solius logically 
agrceing w. poss. adjs. 198.9. Solum, only, 
limiting part., 295, 401; 297, 403 a. Non 
solum...sed etiam 278, 2; non solum non... 
sed ne quidem 302, 410. 

some, Engl. indef. form-adj., transl. by aliquis 
or qguidam 1%2, 246; 174, 250. Some other 
thines=alia gquedam 263, 363. Some others 
=(diit quidam Ib. Some few things = pauca 
quedam I). Some such thing = ejusmodi 
quid, or tale guid Ib. Some...others = 
dit.. .alii 259,5. Somebody = aliquix 258, 
4; when expr. by quis 259, R. 4; 307, 67. 
Something=aliguid or quiddam 260. 359. 
When it ig used w.partitive gen. (aliquid 
novi) 268, 873. When expr. by guid 260, 
R. 11; when by neuter plur. guedam 261, 
Rk. 13.—Somewhat, as quantitative adv. 
= safis 21,3; by comparative degree of 
descriptive adjs. 221, 315. 

spe, comp. abl. = than it can be expected 
(hoped) 218, 7%, 

sperare, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

sponte, defective noun, used in abl]. only 


, I. 


era constr. w. obj. inf. 63, 84; w. ué 
91, 27. 


Stem, definition 13, 2. Diff. between de 
clension-stem and true stem of a noun 332. 
still, as adv. of time = adhuc 58, 70; as ad- 
versative conj. = famen etc. 99, 121; 234 
330 ; 280, 5 
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studere, w. obj. inf. 68, 80. Diff. from ez- 
periri 126, n. t 

suadere, W. wl 291, 27. 

Bubject, i. e. governing word in pred. phrases 
21, 19. Must be in nom. if the pred. is 
finite 22, 20. Diff. of grammatical and logi- 
cal sibj. 22, 2; 14,5. (For logical subjecte, 
comp. 78, 100; 79, R. 2; 80, in Summary; 
and P. ID. Pronominal subj. generally 
not expr. in Latin, except as subj. acc. 
22, 3; 257, 389. Impers. predicates with- 
out subjs. 60, 74, @. Subject-accusative 
286, 383. Diff. from obj. acc. 286, R. 19.— 
Subject-ablative 292, 396. Subj. inf., see 
Infinitive. Forsubj. clauses see P. 11. 

Subjunctive in principal sentences, prelimin- 
ary remarks 235, 533. In imperative sen- 
tences 803 foll. Inclanses introduced by 
ut, that 234, 329; by quum, since Ib.; by 
quum, when leas ba or ind.) Ib.; by ne, 
that not, 301, 4. In clauses dependent on 
Inf, clauses 288, 391; in interr. clauses 311, 
423; in conditional clausea of non-reality 
252, 850. For tenses of the eubjunc., see 
Consecution of Tenses. 

Suetonius, 6. 

sui, sibi, se, reflexive and personal pron. of 
3. pers. 161, 2338. Use of this pronoun 163 
238; 164, R.6 & 7. When it must be used 
in Inf. clauses 287, 389; when in interr. 
Clauses 312, 76. 

summus, the highest, the greatest, as indef. 
ordinal numeral] 182, 261; irr. superi. of 
superus (superior) 203, 290. Used w. force 
of maximus and altissimus 203, R. 1%. Sum- 
mus mons = the highest part of the moun- 
tain 268, &. 31, 

supellex, irr. noun, dec]. & gender 140, 189. 


Superlative degree of ndjectives 202, 288 toll. } 


Irr. superlatives 203, 290 foll.; of advs. 203, 
10. Superl. formed by maxime 4, 293. 
Superl. w. comparatives 204, 13. Compara- 
tives without superlatives Ib.—Superl. in 
the meaning ‘ very’, ‘extremely ’, ‘exceed- 
ingly’ 221, 315. Superl. atter quam = ar 
much as possible 221, #. 17%. 

Supine, use of 252, 351 foll. Formation of 
supine, as second cardinal form of verbs, 
see Perfect system. 

suppetias (ferre), defective noun 347, R. 2. 

to be sure, how transl, 296, 402. 

sus, irr. noun, how deci. 140, 188; of com- 
mon gender 145, 19%. 

suspicari, constr. w. Inf. cl. 290, 26. 

sous, poss. form-adj.. corresponding to 
Engl. his, her, its, their 188, 268; agreeing 
w. governing noun, but not w. antécedent 
188, 9. When ejus (eorum, edrum) must be 
used in its place 197; in Inf. cl. 257, BR. 20 
foll. Mase. pl. sué without a noun = his 
(their ctc.) friends etc, 259, 6. Sua, neuter 
pl., withont a noun = his (their etc.) pro- 
perty or affairs 261, R. 15. 

af bar ia division of %,6; open and close 

7%: long by nature or position 9, 3. Spe- 
cial rules on hero of syllables 388 foll. 

Syndetic antecedents 266, 369. 
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T-mutes (linguals, or dentals) 7,5. T-class 
of nouns 127, 165 fo. 

Tacitus, 6. 

talis, such, qualitative form-adj. 187, 267. 
Talis qualis, such as 267, 29. 

tam, so, as quantitative adv. 189, 11. Zam 
...guam used for copulative codrdinatiun 
278, R. 7. 

tamen, as adversative conj. 280, 5; as par- 
ticle inst. of saltem aud modo 297%, 403 ; = 
nevertheless, introducing the principal 
sent. after guamguam and eétsi 234, 830 

tandem, as emphatic part., 310, %1. 
tandem as temporal adv. see P. iL 

tantopere, so much, quantitative adv. 188, 
269; in quantitative comparative periods, 


, 801. 

tantum, only, limiting particle 295, 401. 
Non tantum followed by sed 278, 2. Tan- 
tummodo Ib. 

tantus and tantusdem, s0 much, just so much, 
def. quantitative form-adjs. 185, 263. 
Used as descriptive adj. (80 great) 187, 3. 
Tantulus, 80 little 187, 5. Tantum as abs. 
adj. aud adverbial use of its cases 262, 17%. 
Tanto before comparatives as abl. of 
ditf. 218, 311. 

Tenses of verbs, definition 14, 6. Format. 
of in pres. system 231, 322. In perf. sys- 
tem 247, 340 foll. Tenses of subjunct., 
see Consecution of Tenses. 

Terence, 5. 

than, transl. by guam, see Quam; by come 
parative abl. 217, 310. 

that, Engl. demonstrative form-adj., how 
transl. 171, R. 8; 170, 244; as antecedent 
of relatives 266, R. 2%. That and those, 
followed by of, not ave in Lat. 215, 307. 
That, relative adj. (who, or which) transl. 
by the ordinary relative qui 206, BR. 27. 

that, Engl. conj., transl. by Inf. clauses, by 
a or quod 234, 329; 287, 388 foll.; 290, 

their, Engl. poss. adj., how rendered 188, 9. 

therefore, how expr. in Lat. 284, 385. *And 
therefore’ = igitur, not ‘et igitur’ 289, 
24. ‘Therefore not’ = non ergo, nequée 
(non) igitur 301, 3. 

this, Engl. demonstrative adj.. trans]. b 
hic1N1, 244. ‘This,’ without a noun (o 
things) = hoc or hec (neuter pl.) 261, 2. 
13. ‘This,’ referring to a whole sentence, 
= hoc 265, R. 24, 

Tiballus, 5. 

timere, w. obj. inf. 63, 80; w. wl, ne, or né 
non 302, 55. 

times, Engl. adverbial plural, applied to nu- 
merals, expr. by Latin cardinal numeral 
advs. 180, 258. ‘Three (four etc.) times 
ax much’ = tribus etc. partibus w. comp. 
210, 9. ‘Times’ in mnuitiplication expr. 
by the distributive form of the numeral 
following it 181, EXPLAN. 

Tiryns, G. Tirynthis. 344, R. 6, 5. : 

to, Engl. preposition, regular case-cquiva- 
lent of Lat. dat. 18, 18. For trarsiation 
of ‘to’ by Lat. prepositions, see P. II. 


For 
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teo, Engl. quantitative adv., = nimis 221, 
8; ‘too much,’ as adj. = nimius 185, 263, 
187, 266. ‘Too’ rendered ot a 
degree of descriptive adja. 221, 315. 

tot und totidem, so many, just so many, de- 
monstrative numeral form-adjs. 177, 255. 
Tot, not used absolutely 25%, 35%. Tot 
... QuUOt, AB Many as 28, 7 

toties, numeral adjs. 180, 258. Toties... 
fies, 10 Wumeral comparisons, = as often 
as 208. : 

totus, ¢ie whole (of), indef. numeral adj. 
149, 275; ita decl. and use 180, 12; 194, 
277 foll. 
ae def. cardinal numeral, decl. of 

trini, distributive numeral, when used inst. 
of férné 181, R. 15. 

Trees, names of in ws, are fem. 40, c. 

ain ane. emphatic part., how transl. 

i, 4 


to try, tranel. by séudére or experiri; diff. 
between these terms 126, n. t. 

tu, pers. pron. of 2. pers., decl. 160, 281. 
May be omitted ag subj. 15,1; but rarely af- 
ter the interr. enclitic ne 307, 67. 

tam, ¢hen, adv. of time 58, 70. Zuni demurn, 
then only 297, 403 a. m...tum used 
for copulative codrdination 278, R. 7. 

tuns, poss. form-adj., of 2. pers. 187, 268. 
Masc. pl. ¢ué, without a noun, = thy 
friends, thy family 259, 6. 

twice as, before adjs. = altero tanto w. com- 
par. 219, R. 9. 


Ubi, where, interr. adv. 809, 421. For ubi 
- woe adv. aud as temporal conj. see 


nllas, indef. determinative form-adj., decl. 
and use 172, 246 foll. ; 173, 248. Diff. from 
Quisquam 174, 250. Which cases of quis- 
quam are supplied by ulus 258, 4. 

Ulpian, Roman Jurist 6. 

ultimus, the dast, indef. ordinal numeral 
182, 261; irr. superl. of ulterior 203, 291. 

ulus, a, um, diminutive terminations; to 
what words they are applied 337, 1. 

unde, whence, interr, adv. 309, 421, 
de as relative adv. eee P. IT. 

undoubtedly, Engl. emphatic part., how 
tranel, 206, 402. 

unus, def. cardinal, decl. of 177, R. 2. When 
used in plur. 181, R. 15. Unus = alone and 
only 194, 277 foll. Its gen. untus logi- 
cally agreeing W. poss. adjs. (med unius 
saliite) 108, 9. 

unuscuisque, = every one 263, 20. 

ur, nom. term. of Lat. nouns of R-clase; 
their decl. and gender 121, 157%. The adj. 
satur the only Lat. word in ur declined 
after 2 decl. 44, 5. 

as, om. term. of Lat. nonns, 1) of masc. 
of 2. decl. 34. 32 ; 2) of masc. and fem. of 
4th dec]. 407; 155, R. 4. Some of the 
nouns of 4. decl. in ws have collateral 
forms in um 348, R. 4. 8) Of S-clasa of 


For un- 
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8. decl.; their gender and inflection 123, 
161. 4) Of T-class 129, 167; Ib. R. 2, 5) Of 
Greek nouna of 2. decl.; their gender and 
inflection 339, 19 foll. ; 340, 27. 6) Of Greek 
nounsof T-class 344, 2. 5. 

ut (uti), ‘hat, conj., preliminary remarks on 
its use 234, 829. hen ‘ ¢haét ’ is transl. by 
ut 290,2. Use of ut dependent on verbs 
of fearing 302, 55. In imperative clauses 
806, 65. For ut as comparative and tem- 
poral conj., see P. II. 

uter, irr. noun of vowel-class of 8. decl.; 
inflection and render 139, 187. 

uter, interr. and indef. form-adj. of the de- 
terminative class; its decl. and use 170, 
243; 170, R. 53 172, 246 foll. 

uterque, doth, indef. form-adj. 172, 246 ; 178; 
174, 4. Uterque takes abs. adjs. as partitive 


| puree in plur., but not nouns 269, 875; 


70, BR. 34. 
utervis, uterlibet, 172, 246 ; 172, 247. 
utram, disjunctive interrog. part. 308, 419; 
in interr. clanges 811, 423. Not used after 
uter 310, 72. 


Valde, quantitative adv. = very much 220, 
2; = sail 221, 3. 

ve, or, enclitic adversative conj., when used 
280, 383. 

vehementer, as quantitative adv. = exceed- 
ingly 220, 2. 

vel, or, advereative conj.; when used with- 
out being repeated 283, 884; Ib. #. 15. 
Vel...vel = either ...or; diff. from auf... 
aut, and sive...sive 280, 880. Vel...vel = 
partly...partly 282, R. 12; inat. of neque 
... neque after negations 282, FR. 138.— Vel as 
emphatic part. = even 295, 401. 

velle, irr. verb, conjug. of 51, 59; 289, 8. 
Translation of 63, R. 1; 242, 3. W. obj. 
inf. 63, 80. Vellem, I should wish, when 
used 243, 8. Velim, w. subjunc. as cir- 
cumlocation of imperatives 305, 62. 

Vellejus Paterculus 6. 

venter, irr. noun of vowel-clags of 3. decl., 
inflection and gender 139, 187. 

venum, defective noun in acc. only (venum 
dare etc.) 347, R. 2. 

Verbal adjectives in dus and wrus, how 
formed 232, 323 foll.; in bundus 352, R. 7%. 
Verb adje. w. derivative endings idus, 
tus, Uis, bilis etc. 351, 8. 

Verbs, accidents of 14,7. Partial conjuga- 
tion 15; 31; 47; 49; 1043; 112. Verb-stem 
227, 319. Formation of tenses, and para- 
digms of pres. system 227 foll. ; 238, 334 
foll. ; of perf. system 245, 336. Perfect o1 

preterite verbs 248, 342. Preliminary re 

marks on the use of the tenses and moods 

233 foll. ; 250, 346 foll. Derivation of verbs 

855 foll. Composition of verbs 357 foll. 

Imperconal verbs 60, 75; 61, 76. Verbs 

constr. w. Inf. clanses (verba sentiendi and 

dicendi) 290, 26. Verbs constr. w. ut (of 
asking, praying, exhorting, commanding 
etc,) 290, 27. Verbs constr. w. guod (verbs 
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of emotion, of praising, censuring, accus- 
ing etc.) 291, 2. 

verily, Eng). affirmative particle, how transl. 
296, 402 


vero, as coord. conj. = dué 99, 121. Diff. 
from sed 279, 4. As affirmative particle = 
indeed 295, 401; 296, n. *; as answering 
part. = yes 308, 420. 

verum, bul, codrd, conj. 99, 121 ; uee of and 
diff. from vero and autem 279, 1foll. Ve- 
rumtamen 280, 5. 

very, Engl, quantitative adv., = admodum 
or valde 221, 8. Expr. by the prefix per 
221, 314; by superlative form of adje. or 
advs, 221, 315. Very after the article ‘the,’ 
rendered ipse 171, R. 9. Very much, as adv., 

magnopere, admodum, valde 220, 2. 

vesper, deciens. of 120. n. 7%. 

vester, your, poss. form-adj. 187, 268. 

vetare, w. obj. inf. 79, 101. 

vetus, adj., decl. of 150, 215. 

vicis, def. noun without nom. 847, 2. 1. 

videlicet, affirmative particle 295, 401. 

videre, constr. w. Tif. cl.; when it is constr. 
w. ul 291,27. Vidéri, to seem, grammati- 
cally treated as copula w. pred. adjs. or 
nouns, 107, 182; w. obj. inf. 108, 188. 

vigilia, watchmen, nsed in fem. gender 40, 


vir, dec]. of 48, 49. Meaning and use of its 
compounds 44, R. 2. Its diff. from homo 
118, n. 1. 

Virgil, 5. 

virus, neuter noun of 2. decl., without plur. 


vis, irr. noun of 3. decl. 186, R. 7. 

vituperare, W. Quod 291, 2B. 

vix, scarcely, negative particle 295, 401. 

Vocative, sing., rule of its format. in all 
decl. 332, e. oc. of proper nouue in ius 
and of fillius formed in ¢ 35, R. 5; 337, 14. 
Whether genius nukes the voc. gent? Ib. 

Voice of verbs, definition 14, 6. 

vos, pers. pron., 160. Diff. between gen. 
plur. vest7t and ves/rum 161, R. 1; 270, 376. 

Vowels, pronunciation of 10, 6. Close, open, 
and obscure vowel-sounds 11, 7. Vovel- 
stems of nouns of 3. decl. 132 foll. Greek 
vowel-stems of 3. decl., how treated in 
Lat. 341. Vowel-stems of verbs 361 foll.— 
Change of Greck vowels in words received 
in Latin 341, 3, Rem. 

vulgus, neuter noun of 2. decl. without 
plur. 40, 7. 


W, not a Lat. letter 6, 1. 
¢, Engl. interr. adj., when dependent 


INDEX. 


on nouns rendered by quis (qui), que, quod 
170, 243. When rendered by. quotus 182, 
16. What o'clock? = Quota hora? Ib. 


What, referring to quantity, rendered by 


haigell es ite W. i as re interrog. 
(= what things) expr. by gu@ (neuter pil.) 
200, #. 9; by id 260, ¢ 3 265, BR. 2. 


9 ? 
A are ‘w - : cn cy wich). oer 
quod, or quod, also by ea gue 260, R. 
10 ; 266, BR. 8. 
when, interr. adv., rendered quando 3809, 
421; as temporal conj. by guum 310, 70; 
also by abl. abs. 292, 396. For the use of 
ubi, ut etc. = when, gee P. II. 
whether, Engl. interr. part., how a 811, 
423. Whether not = nonne Ib. hether 
...0r = uirum...an (negatively necne) 311, 
423. When ‘ whether...or’ must be transl. 
by ‘ sive.. .sive’ 283, 14. 
while, Engl. conj.. rendered by dum w. 
res. ind. 284, 328 foll. ; or by abl. abs. 292, 


who, Engl. interr. adj., = quis 258,2. If 
‘who’ has the meaning ‘which of the 
two,’ = uter. Ib. The relative who always 
gui, not quis Ib. ‘He who’ =is qui, or 
ga without és ; those who = (éi) qui, 258, 


the whole = otus 179, 257; or absol. by the 
neuter fotum 261, #. 14. Not followed by 
je partitive attribute, as in Engl. 180, R. 


wholly, adv., rendered by the adj. ¢éotus 194, 
278; also by the adv. penitus, funditus 
etc. (sce P. II.) 

will, Engl. auxiliary, tranel. by the fut. 
tense of the verb 228, 821. When ren- 
dered by velle 63, 1. ‘Will not’ = nollé 
63, 2; ‘will rather * = madle Ih. 

to be willing = velle 63, 1. 


X, nom. term. of nouns of the K-class: 
their gender and decl. 129, 169 foll. ; 14%, 
203. Greek nouns in x 344, R. 10 foll. 


Y, vowel, when ueed in Lat. 6, 2. 
7. affirmative Eng]. part., how expr. 808, 


yet, Engl. temporal adv.,= adhuc 58, 70. 
Rendered by affixing dum to negative 
words (nondum = not yet etc.) 300, 408. 
Yet, as adversative conj. rendered ¢amen, 
atlamen etc. 234, 330; 280, 5. 

ys, nom. term. of Lat. nouns taken from 

the Greek 341, 2; 344, 2. 6,4 


%, when used in Lat. 6, 2. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR, 


A Systematic TREATMENT OF LATIN CoMPOSITION. 


By GUSTAVUS FISCHER, LL. D. 
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We invite the attention of Latin Scholars and Students to Dr. Fischer's 


Complete Latin Grammar and Latin Composition. 


Some of our best Latin Scholars who have examined the proofs of 
Dr. Fischer’s Large Latin Grammar express the opinion that it is “the 
most important contribution to Latin Literature ever published.” It 
is the matured result of a constant life-long study, and of the most searching 
investigations of the classical writers. It discusses every doubtful 
question in Latin Syntax, and throws new light on many subjects. It 
has an array of important Latin passages never yet presented in any 
work extant. It is equivalent to a library of monographs, being more 
thorough than most of the essays which treat upon special subjects, and yet 


it retains the brevity and conciseness of a grammar. 


The second part of Roby’s Latin Grammar has deservedly attracted the 
attention of Latin scholars on account of its rich collection of classical 


passages. But their uncritical selection and Jack of arrangement have met 


F222 


aa eye 
nee ae 


=m 
se oe 


j/ 


with decided disapproval. Instead of giving an accurate statement of the 
laws governing the language, Mr. Roby merely produces the passages from 
which these laws might be constructed, without attempting to construct 
them himself. His collection of examples is by no means complete, and 


hence he fails to illustrate many important facts of the language. 


. An examination of Dr. Fischer’s work will show that none of these 
faults can be imputed to him. For Rules universally acknowledged only 
the most necessary vouchers are given. But for such points as are not 
generally acknowledged, and for those which, hitherto, have escaped the 
attention of Grammarians, he has introduced a complete array of testimony. 
Whenever he undertakes to refute the errors of other Grammarians, his 
arguments cannot fail to carry conviction. Roby’s errors would have been 


refuted by Dr. Fischer but for the fact that Fischer’s Grammar was already 


stereotyped when Roby’s Second Part appeared. 


We invite special attention to Dr. Fischer’s treatment of Latin 


Composition. 


Part I is strictly pedagogic. The author’s aim is to introduce the 
student to the system, and to acquaint him with the general and more 


important principles of the language. 


Part II discusses the details of Syntax, and is believed to be admirably 
adapted to the wants of advanced College Classes. 

Part 1,.440° pages, ‘Cloth. iiss 5.4s4 sine sisae ieee’ eeaas Price, $1 80 

Part II, 817 pages, cloth............ Seal ele bo wee kre e ales 275 


Specimen Copies mailed on receipt of the price. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Publishers, 
New York, 


